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EARLY  DEN1\[ARK  AND  DENMAllK  ACADEMV. 


BY  MRS.  H.  B.  QUINTON. 


The  town  of  Denmark,  Iowa,  consisting  of  twenty  square 
miles,  lies  in  the  original  Black  Hawk  Purchase,  nine  miles 
north  of  Ft.  Madison.  The  first  white  inhabitant  was  Jolm 
O.  Smith,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  made  a  claim  to 
land  in  1835.    The  first  child  born  in  the  place  was  his  son. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  Lewis  Epj)S,  Timothy  Fox  and 
Curtis  Shedd,  with  their  families,  and  four  unmarried  men, 
journeyed  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  water,  to  Quincy,  111. 
They  bought  for  two  hundred  dollars  a  squatter's  claim  one 
half-mile  from  the  center  of  Denmark.  This  consisted  of 
land  sufficient  for  four  farms,  with  a  small  fenced  field  and 
a  double  log  cabin  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet.  It  had  two 
half-windows,  a  puncheon  floor,  a  clay  hearth  and  a  sod 
chimney.  This  cabin  in  October  received  a  fourth  family, 
that  of  William  Brown,  consisting  of  five  persons  more. 
They  had  come  by  wagon  fourteen  hundred  miles,  and  had 
been  seven  weeks  on  the  way.  Eighteen  persons  occupied 
the  cabin  through  the  winter,  and  at  night  the  greater  part 
of  the  floor  space  was  used  for  beds.  The  bill  of  fare  that 
winter  consisted  of  pork  and  cornmeal,  varied  by  cornmeal 
and  pork.  The  hogs  for  butchering  werf-  obtained  in  Illinois, 
and  the  meal  was  ground  at  a  mill  in  xVugusta,  Iowa,  in  1835. 

The  original  name  of  Denmark  was  "The  Haystack,"  so 
called  from  the  custom  of  several  neighbors  putting  hay  in 
a  common  stack,  which,  standing  on  the  open  prairie,  was 
conspicuou    for  some  distance.    By  whom  and  when  the 
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name  of  IJeiiiiiark  was  coafLTied  is  iiiiccitaiii,  l>ut  a  sur\'ey 
under  that  name  was  made  in  1837. 

That  same  year  a  school  house  was  ljuilt  and  IMiss  lOliz.'i 
Houston,  of  Lyndeborougli,  N.  H.,  was  installed  as  teaclier. 
This  school  house,  which  was  used  for  church  as  well,  was* 
originally  twenty  by  twenty- four  feet,  but  was  so(jii  leii;^4h- 
ened  to  forty  feet.  It  had  a  loose  floor  })artly  of  slabs,  the 
walls  w^ere  unplastered  and  covered  with  oak  splits,  the  seats 
were  slabs  with  no  backs,  and  the  desk  consisted  of  two  u[)- 
right  boards  faced  with  cot  ton  wood  and  with  a  six  inch  stri[) 
nailed  on  top,  all  of  native  Iowa  wood.  This  building  was 
used  for  church  purposes  as  well  as  school  for  eight  years. 

During  the  summer  of  1S37  and  the  winter  of  1837-38, 
Rev.  W.  P.  Apthorp  preached  at  times  to  the  few  living 
near  "The  Haystack."  In  the  spring  of  1838  measures 
were  taken  to  secure  church  organization  and  Rev.  Julius 
A.  Reed,  of  Warsaw,  III.,  and  Rev.  Asa  Turner,  Jr.,  of 
Quincy,  111.,  were  invited  to  assist.  On  May  5,  1838,  thirty- 
two  individuals  assented  to  the  "Articles  of  Faith"  and 
covenanted  with  one  another  to  serve  the  Lord.  Tliey  were 
the  first  to  unfurl  that  banner  in  Iowa,  which,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  before,  their  fathers  unfurled  over  Plymouth 
Rock.  Denmark  church  is  the  oldest  existing  church  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  first  Congregational  church 
west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

After  the  church  was  organized,  the  Rev.  Asa  Turner 
was  invited  to  become  its  pastor,  and  in  July  he  removed  to 
Denmark  with  his  wife  and  three  children. 

The  "Home  Missionary"  found  Denmark,  his  future 
home,  consisting  of  three  houses  and  the  school  house,  and 
the  first  night  was  passed  in  the  historic  cabin  that  had 
sheltered  so  many  of  Denmark's  first  settlers.  But  Mr. 
Turner  soon  had  a  small  shanty  built  east  of  the  present 
church  edifice.  The  town  pro[)rietors  gave  him  two  lots  for 
building;  this  house  was  the  fifth  erected  from  sawed  lumber. 

One  of  the  Denmark  "girls"  of  that  time  contributes  a 
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realistic  picture  of  the  liardshi[)S  and  life  of  tlie  [)i()iieers. 
Her  father  was  born  in  Ijondon;  "pressed"  on  board  fi  ]>rit- 
ish  man-of-war  when  ten  years  old,  he  followed  the  seas, 
becoming  a  sea  captain.  Living  on  the  coast  of  Maine  and 
fearing  for  his  sons  the  temptation  of  the  Maine  coast  to  a 
seafaring  life,  he  decided  to  come  west  with  his  wife  and  ten 
children.  Their  destination  was  Illinois,  but  on  their  jour- 
ney westward  they  heard  of  the  Purchase  and  reached  it  on 
October  4,  1837.  His  daughter  says:  "As  we  drew  near 
Burlington,  in  front  of  a  little  hut  on  the  river  bank,  sat  a 
girl  and  a  boy — most  pitiable  looking  objects,  uncared  for, 
hollow-eyed,  sallow-faced;  they  had  crawled  out  into  the 
warm  sun  with  chattering  teeth  to  see  the  boat  pass.  To 
mother's  inquiries  the  Captain  said:  *If  you've  never  seen 
that  kind  of  sickness  I  reckon  you  must  be  a  Yankee;  that's 
the  ager.  I'm  afraid  you'll  see  plenty  of  it  if  you  stay  long 
in  these  parts.  They  call  it  here  the  swamp  devil,  and  it  will 
take  the  roses  out  of  the  cheeks  of  those  plump  little  ones  of 
yours  mighty  quick.  Cure  it!  No,  Madam.  No  cure  for 
it;  have  to  wear  it  out.  I  had  it  a  year  when  I  first  went  on 
the  river.' 

"We  then  decided  not  to  locate  near  the  river.  We 
stopped  in  a  cabin  while  father  'prospected.'  He  heard  of 
a  Yankee  settlement  back  from  the  river.  Hastening  to  it 
he  found  two  small  cabins;  the  families  of  Messrs.  Epps  and 
Shedd  were  living  in  one,  and  Mr.  Fox's  family  in  the  other. 
Also  a  mile  to  the  w^est  lived  William  Brown.  They  divided 
with  us  their  claim,  and  helped  get  the  logs  for  our  house. 
During  the  fortnight  it  was  being  built  we  lived  in  a  cabin 
near  Moffat's  Mill  (now  Augusta),  by  the  river.  Father, 
our  brother  of  sixteen,  and  a  young  man  who  came  with  us, 
being  made  w^elcome  in  the  cabin  of  Messrs.  Epps,  Shedd, 
Hill  and  Houston.  That  they  were  all  in  the  body  we  know, 
but  how  they  all  lived  I  cannot  tell;  those  little  pioneer 
cabins  had  extensive  possibilities,  as  did  also  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  their  occupants. 
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"p]verj  iiigbi  iiiotlier  yuO'er^'d  horn  ft'ur  of  b<'in<^  Hcalpefl 
by  the  Indians,  not  knowin*^  where  they  were  prowling 
about.  But  she  kept  her  fears  froui  us  at  that  time.  Wolve-s 
we  sometimes  saw  in  daytime,  and  often  heard  them  snillin*^ 
around  the  door  at  nif^ht  and  setting  up  blood-curdling 
bowls.  Father  had  a  massive  sea  chest  and  it  took  the 
united  strength  of  our  family  to  drag  it  before  the  door  at 
night  and  pile  others  on  top;  we  then  felt  secure  from  In- 
dians and  wolves.  Once  sister  and  I  went  to  the  mill,  as  we 
had  nothing  for  bread  but  hulled  or  parched  corn  pounded 
in  a  mortar  or  ground  in  a  coffee-mill.  Mr.  Moffat  said  the 
water  was  too  high  for  grinding,  but  he  went  to  his  house 
and  kindly  divided  with  us  their  meal. 

"When  our  cabin  was  finished,  father  and  Mr.  Smith 
came  for  us  with  an  ox- team.  It  was  dreadfully  muddy  and 
some  of  us  had  to  walk.  The  distance  was  two  miles,  mostly 
up  hill,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see  one  long  stretch  of  black 
mud.  For  the  first  time  one  little  fellow  cried  to  go  home 
and  see  his  grandmother.  Mrs.  Smith  had  delayed  her 
dinner  for  us;  mother  wouldn't  think  for  a  moment  of  mak- 
ing her  so  much  trouble,  but  Mr.  Smith  had  already  stopped 
the  team  at  the  door,  saying  he  had  got  the  least  ones  and 
mother  w^ould  have  to  follow.  Turning  to  us  children,  ]\Irs. 
Smith  said,  'You  are  tired,  aren't  you  honeys?'  and  looking 
in  mother's  face,  'Rest  a  bit;  then  you'll  feel  better  to 
fix  up  your  house,  and  I  reckon  you'll  find  right  smart  to 
do  there.'  Except  Mr.  Moffat's,  mother  had  not  seen  a  face 
during  the  last  fortnight,  and  kind  Mrs,  Smith,  our  nearest 
neighbor,  never  lost  a  warm  place  in  her  heart.  It  some- 
what dampened  our  ardor  when  we  saw  our  mite  of  a  cabin 
standing  on  the  bare  prairie  alone,  and  to  our  eager  inquiries 
where  the  beds  and  tables  and  other  articles  could  be  put, 
mother's  cheerful  answer  would  be,  'Oh,  we'll  find  a  place  or 
make  one.'  Yet  I  overheard  her  tell  Mrs.  Shedd  that  when 
she  came  to  that  dark  little  cabin  on  the  prairie,  with  such 
desolate  dreariness  all  around,  it  looked  so  unlike  home  that 
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for  a  moinent  all  she  bad  ^^iven  up  rushed  through  her  niirid 
"with  crushing  force. 

 "That  fall  we  were  beset  with  difficulty  to  get  bread. 

The  water  was  so  high  the  mills  couldn't  grind.  IMessrs. 
Fox,  E[)ps  and  father  took  their  oxen  and  went  to  West 
Point  (perhaps  Lowell)  to  grind  corn  with  the  oxen.  Five 
days  they  were  gone,  the  three  families  living  meantime  on 
hulled  corn.  Mother  said  she  thought  she  would  never  get 
so  tired  of  corn  but  that  we  should  be  thankful  we  had 
enough  of  that.  On  the  day  of  their  return  she  tried  to 
grind  wheat  in  the  coffee-mill  as  she  wanted  to  surprise 
father  with  a  flour  biscuit.  We  all  took  turns  grinding, 
and  ran  it  through  a  number  of  times,  mother  keeping  at  it 
at  intervals  most  of  the  day,  but  the  wheat  was  tough  .- 
When  it  was  baked  there  was  a  small  show  for  all  our  hard 
work,  and  it  required  mother's  deft  skill  to  make  it  go 
around." 

In  those  days  bacon,  corn  bread  and  potatoes  were  the 
staple  articles  of  food;  pumpkin  pies  and  pumpkin  butter, 
and  native  crab  apples  and  plums  were  the  delicacies  of  the 
table.  The  bill  of  fare  w^as  sometimes  supplemented  with 
wild  honey,  grouse,  quail,  partridges  and  deer.  Besides  the 
family  whose  representative  experience  has  been  given,  there 
came  in  1837,  those  of  William  B.  Cooper,  Ira  Houston, 
David  Wilson,  and  Charles  Whitmarsh,  with  Messrs.  Hart- 
well  J.  Taylor,  Francis  and  Timothy  Sawyer,  John  E. 
Leeper,  Orson  Newton,  Alonzo  Burton  and  J.  Gilman  Field. 
These,  w^ith  the  former  residents,  formed  a  church  organiza- 
tion in  1838.  Meantime  lands  and  homesteads  had  to  be 
secured.    How?    Let  the  family  story  already  quoted  relate: 

*'The  next  fall  (1888),  one  year  after  we  came,  occurred 
the  tirst  government  sale  of  land  in  Burlington.  ^luch 
excitement  prevailed,  and  some  felt  great  anxiety,  as  they 
might  now  lose  their  homes,  or  in  order  to  get  money  to  buy 
them,  have  to  pay  fifty  per  cent  to  speculators  or  land-grab- 
bers who  stood  ready  to  bid  their  homes  from  under  them. 
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'•Father  knew  tliat  the  money  he  brou<^}it  with  him  had 
dwindled  so  it  would  not  be  sufficient;  the  money  cominfr  to 
us  back  east  was  not  due,  and  to  borrow  it  at  that  time 
would  necessitate  his  going  there.  The  journey  there  and 
back  might  consume  two  or  three  months'  time,  and  to  be  - 
sure  of  being  in  season  for  the  sale,  father  started  for  ^faine 
in  August.  He  got  the  money,  but  coming  back  the  river 
w^as  low,  and  he  was  delaved.  As  the  time  drew  netir  the 
all-absorbing  topic  at  home  w\as  father's  return.  Many  had 
been  getting  ready  for  a  week  to  go  to  tlie  sale,  taking  food, 
cooking  utensils,  and  blankets,  expecting  to  camp  out  several 
days,  and  not  knowing,  with  thousands  of  others,  when  their 
turn  to  bid  would  come. 

"A  few  days  before  the  sale  mother  became  so  troubled 
she  went  to  Mr.  Epps  and  Mr.  Fox.  They  told  her  that  if 
possible  they  would  bid  in  our  land,  or  otherwise  protect  it, 
but  she  grew  so  anxious  she  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 
Mr.  Fox  called  the  morning  the  sale  opened  on  his  way  to 
Burlington  to  reassure  her  that  we  should  not  lose  our  home. 

"In  those  days  we  were  not  only  waiting  and  looking  for 
father's  return  from  the  east,  not  knowing  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  we  constantly  exercised  an  anxious  vigilance 
towards  the  west  for  the  Indians.  They  had  made  a  treaty, 
but  we  knew  of  their  treacherous  attacks.  Large  companies 
of  them  passed  to  Burlington  from  their  camping-ground  a 
little  west  of  us,  and  would  stop  on  the  way  for  something  to 
eat,  asking  first  for  doughnuts  and  'cows'  grease'  (butter). 
Mrs.  Epps  had  given  Black  Hawk  and  a  few  of  his  braves 
some  doughnuts,  so  they  learned  the  word  and  always  asked 
for  them.  The  Indians  were  always  hungry,  and  at  first, 
though  their  capacious  stomachs  seemed  limitless,  and  every- 
thing cooked  in  the  house  quickly  disappeared,  mother  dared 
not  refuse  them. 

"Mr.  Epps  and  Mr.  Fox  bid  in  our  land,  and  in  a  few 
days  father  arrived  with  the  money,  to  the  joy  and  relief  of 
all.    At  Pittsburg  he  had  met  with  two  other  families  bound 
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for  the  Purchase  and  Denmark,  Isaac  Field's  and  Olive  r 
Brooks';  both  men  afierwardH  hccaine  deac(jiiH,  tlie  hittt-r 
served  as  ck'rk  of  the  chiircli  and  kept  remarkably  full  and 
accurate  records  for  more  than  fifty  years." 

The  original  owners,  Messrs.  E|)i)S,  Fox,  Shedd  find^ 
Brown,  laid  off  the  town  in  January,  1840,  in  twenty- four 
blocks,  enclosing  a  park  of  four  blocks.  One-half  of  the 
town  lots  were  donated  for  scliool  purposes.  These  original 
settlers  of  Denmark  brought  with  them  the  si>irit  and  prin- 
ciples which  led  their  ancestors  in  New  England  to  [)rovide 
among  the  first  things  for  churches  and  schools. 

To  their  first  pastor,  Rev.  Asa  Turner,  familiarly  called 
^'Father  Turner"  justly  belongs  the  title  '^Father  of  Denmark 
Academy."'  There  is  a  tradition  that  Father  Turner  con- 
ditioned his  coming  to  Denmark  upon  the  founding  of  an 
institution  of  learning.  For  several  years  the  purpose  to 
establish  a  school  did  not  take  definite  shape.  There  was 
talk  of  a  colleofe  and  the  name  "Philandrian  Colleoje,"  to  be 
located  in  Denmark,  with  the  names  of  seven  trustees,  figure 
in  the  early  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  1837-38, 
but  from  lack  of  funds  the  institution  failed  to  materialize. 

The  charter  of  Denmark  Academy  was  granted  by  the 
Territorial  Legislative  Assembly,  February  3,  1843;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  oldest  incorporated  institution  in  Iowa.  The 
original  trustees  were  Asa  Turner,  Jr.,  Reuben  Brackett, 
Isaac  Field,  Oliver  Brooks,  and  Hartwell  J.  Taylor.  The 
proceeds  of  the  undivided  half  of  the  town  site  yielded  the 
first  stock  for  the  Academy.  Instruction  was  begun  in  Sep- 
tember, 1845,  by  Albert  A.  Sturges,  who  w^as  afterwards  for 
thirty  years  a  missionary  in  Micronesia.  Mr.  Sturges  taught 
from  1845  to  1848,  the  first  year  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars 
per  year,  which  was  subsequently  raised  to  twenty  dollars 
per  term. 

For  several  years  after  the  birth  of  the  Academy  it  made 
but  little  progress;  in  fact,  it  was  merely  a  select  school  for 
the  people  of  Denmark.    There  was  no  Academy  building, 
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tlio  old  liistori('  (^)n<^'T('<^ati(jnal  cliurcli  Ixmii;^  o('(ni|ji»  (l  (lur- 
ing the  first  few  years.  In  184S  a  new  buildiu;^'  was  erected 
by  the  people  of  Denrnarlv  on  the  Academy  lands  at  a  cost 
of  four  thousand  (hollars.  Jt  was  a  neat  two  story  structure- 
of  limestone  twenty-eight  by  lifty-two  feet,  and  is  a  [)ortion 
of  the  present  Academy  building.  In  the  lower  oidy  fni- 
ished  room  of  this  building  Mr.  Drake  tauglit  until  the 
suQimer  of  1852,  At  that  time  the  trustees  engaged -Ke v. 
Henry  K.  Edson  to  take  charge  of  the  school;  he  had  been 
for  five  years  the  successful  [)rincipal  of  Hopkins  Academy 
in  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  Academy  opened  in  18-"3'2  with  eighteen  pupils,  one 
from  abroad,  and  increased  to  one  hundred  and  five  the  first 
year,  forty- four  being  from  abroad;  the  second  year  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  forty- four,  with  eighty-eight  from 
abroad;  the  third  year  two  hundred  and  one,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  from  abroad. 

The  village  only  fifteen  years  old,  which  greeted  the 
teachers  from  New  England,  was  still  in  the  rough.  Blue 
sky  and  green  prairie  furnished  all  the  natural  scenery. 
The  few  houses  were  mostly  of  one  story,  or  one  and  a  half; 
few  lots  were  fenced  and  everything  seemed  out  of  doors. 

The  Academy  stood  alone  and  unsheltered  by  trees  upon 
the  open  prairie;  it  had  no  doorsteps,  nor  was  there  in  the 
whole  place  a  sign  of  board  or  stone  walks  to  keep  one  from 
sinking  in  the  seas  of  mud.  Pupils  of  that  early  time  came 
to  Denmark  in  '"prairie  schooners"  from  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  miles,  and,  in  some  instances, 
drawn  by  ox-teams.  The  driver  of  one  of  these,  a  woman 
taking  her  children  to  school,  relieved  the  tedium  of  the  way 
by  smoking  a  clay  pipe. 

At  this  time  the  mails  reached  Denmark  but  once  a  week. 
The  students  were  accommodated  with  board  in  private  fam- 
ilies, or  with  rooms  where  they  boarded  themselves,  or  in 
the  Academy  boarding  or  club  house.  Comfortable  rooms 
with  board,  fuel,  lights  and  washing  were  furnished  from 


MISS  EMMA  P,  COOPER. 

Who  received  the  first  diploma  from  Dcumark  Acadoiny.    Slio  taiifflit  for  several  years  in  tiie 
institution  as  Lady  Principal  and  half  of  the  year  l.s^(3  served  as  Principal. 
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$1.50  to  $1.75  {)er  wcM^k.    Tlie  tuition  at  the  Academy  was 
from  $18  to  $24  per  year. 

The  first  catalogue  was  issued  in  August,  1853.  Two 
names  only  appear  upon  the  teachers'  page,  those  of  !Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edson.  In  1858  the  first  di[4oQias  were  awarded 
to  Miss  Emma  Cooper  and  Miss  Fanny  Fox.  During  the 
years  185G-57,  eight  gentlemen  students  took  studies  ecjuiva- 
lent  to  the  course  and  were  accounted  alumni.  All  became 
men  of  note;  one  was  Charles  K.  Adams,  President  for  some 
time  of  Cornell  University  of  New  York  and  also  of  the  State 
University  of  Wisconsin  from  1802  until  his  death  in  1902. 
In  1855  Miss  B.  M,  White  of  New  York  became  Lady  Prin- 
cipal, wliicli  position  she  filled  satisfactorily  for  seven  years. 

Blacksmith  shops  were  established  in  Denmark  previous  - 
to  1840,  Mr.  James  Cooper  being  the  first  blacksmith.  In 
18-19  Mr.  Bassett  made  tw^enty-five  reapers  for  cutting  grain, 
one  of  which  was  used  on  the  farm  of  William  Brown,  and 
driven  by  his  son  Edw^ard.  The  year  before,  1848,  Mr. 
Bassett  made  tw^o  threshing  machines,  one  of  which  was 
taken  by  teams  overland  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  other 
was  purchased  and  used  by  William  Brown. 

About  1850,  Messrs.  Fox,  Epps  and  Shedd  began  the 
pork"  packing  business,  which  they  continued  for  several 
years.  The  buildings  used  for  this  purpose  are  now  stand- 
ing east  of  town  near  the  place  where  the  first  cabins  stood. 

James  Edwards  opened  a  store  about  1840  in  the  north 
part  of  town,  the  building  is  now  used  as  a  dwelling  house. 
He  soon  sold  his  store  to  Mr.  Alvord,  who,  in  1850,  after 
having  charge  of  it  for  some  time,  sold  to  Mr.  Day,  and 
went  to  California.  In  1851  Mr.  Day  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Ingalls,  and  they  built  the  store  which  is  still  standing.  In 
a  few  years  Mr.  Alvord  returned  from  California  and  built 
what  is  now  Mr.  Fisher's  store. 

Of  the  old  settlers  few  remain.  Mr.  Edward  Brown  of 
Denmark,  and  his  brother  Charles  Brown,  are  the  sole  sur- 
vivors of  the  eighteen  who  wintered  in  the  log  cabin  in  1830 
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and  1837.  Mr.  Edward  Brown  was  six  months  old  when 
his  parents  reached  Denmark.  The  Denmark  "i^irl"  who 
gives  the  story  of  pioneer  experiences  in  this  artich)  is  still 
living,  with  three  other  members  of  the  same  family.  Mr. 
Ingalls,  mentioned  above,  has  retired  from  business,  but 
still  lives  in  Denmark.  Deacon  Trowbridge,  who  for  over 
fifty  years  was  sexton  of  the  Congregational  church,  passed 
away  last  year. 

For  a  number  of  years  Denmark  was  an  important  station 
of  the  "underground  railroad";  esca[)ed  slaves  considered 
themselves  safe  on  reaching  the  place.  Parson  Turner  and 
Edward  Turner  were  the  principal  ones  who  secreted  and 
helped  the  contrabands.  One,  Philip  James,  made  baskets 
and  took  them  to  Burlington.  Slaves  who  reached  Denmark 
were  secreted  under  these  baskets  and  Mr.  James,  on  reach- 
ing Burlington,  would  drive  around  the  town  with  them  but 
did  not  sell  them,  and  when  night  came  the  hidden  slaves 
would  be  taken  to  the  house  of  some  party  friendly  to  the 
cause  and  helped  across  the  river. 

A  slave  once  came  to  a  house  two  miles  from  Denmark 
and  asked  for  shelter.  He  was  secreted  and  shortly  followed 
by  his  pursuers  who  were  instructed  to  go  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  town  and  under  cover  of  night  the  negro 
reached  Denmark  in  safety. 

On  account  of  anti- slavery  principles  Denmark  was  a 
marked  town  during  the  civil  war.  A  home  guard  was 
organized  and  the  people  were  in  constant  fear  of  guerrillas, 
as  they  had  threatened  to  burn  the  town;  at  one  time  a  party 
of  them  crossed  the  river  and  headed  for  Denmark  but  were 
frightened  away. 

During  the  civil  war  the  Academy  suffered  from  loss  of 
students  and  consequent  pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  her 
gallant  sons  performed  their  full  share  of  patriotic  service 
on  many  a  battlefield.  Over  one  hundred  students  were 
enrolled  as  defenders  of  their  country.  Some  attained  high 
command,  some  laid  down  their  lives.    Following  is  a  list  of 
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the  students  who  enlisted  as  soldiers:  Oeorge  Bristow, 
Pierson  H.  l^ristow,  IJiram  Brown,  S.  Brown,  Horatio  (Jane, 
Tobeski  Coggeshall,  Oscar  Dudley,  ]:5aron  Edwards,  James 
Edwards,  Henry  A.  Field,  Elmer  Hall,  Homer  Hall,  Amos 
Hill,  Amos  Howard,  Henry  Howard,  George  Lockett,  Theo- 
dore Loomis,  T.  J.  Matlack,  O.  V.  Montgomery,  George 
Shedd*,  H.  H.  Shedd,  James  A.  Shedd,  Fred  Spencer, 
Jasper  S[>encer,  John  Starr,  Asa  Turner,  Robert  Turner, 
Watson  Turner,  Eugene  F.  Ware,  George  Whitmarsh,  Tim- 
othy Whitmarsh,  Alfred  Wilder*. 

The  greater  number  of  those  who  returned  resumed  their 
studies  in  the  Academy.  The  catalogue  of  1805-00  shows 
two  hundred  and  seventy  students,  two  hundred  of  whom 
were  from  abroad,  gathered  from  sixteen  different  states, 
and  including  twenty  children  of  the  first  pupils  of  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Edson. 

At  this  time  the  people  of  Denmark  met  with  a  problem 
difficult  to  solve.  The  Academy  building  was  altogether 
too  small  to  accommodate  such  a  number  of  students.  Help 
from  abroad  had  never  been  asked  or  received,  but  it  was 
now  decided  that  such  an  addition  to  the  Academy  as  was 
needed  could  not  be  built  without  outside  assistance.  Mr. 
Edson  was  sent  east  to  solicit  funds  and  while  there  he 
obtained  about  half  the  amount  required.  Within  two  years 
the  new  building  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars. 

A  word  here  should  be  said  concerning  the  generosity 
of  the  people  of  Denmark.  Such  a  school  as  the  Academy, 
without  endowment,  could  never  have  existed  without  the 
generous  support  of  the  Denmark  residents.  Father  Turner, 
a  poor  man  with  large  family,  gave  liberally  of  his  substance 
to  both  church  and  school.  He  was  a  farmer- preacher — 
without  the  produce  of  his  land  he  could  not  have  lived,  as 
his  salary,  supposed  to  be  three  hundred  dollars,  was  rarely 
paid  in  full,  and  after  twenty  years  of  labor  it  reached  only 
six  hundred  dollars. 


♦Killed  in  battle. 
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The  church  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1801.  lie- 
building  the  cliurch  and  adding  to  the  Academy  made  a 
hard  financial  strain  for  the  people  of  Denmark.  Thev  took 
pride  in  wearing  sunbonnets  and  plain  clothes  "to  nnieting", 
preferring  to  do  so  that  they  might  have  more  with  which  to 
help  the  church  and  school.  When  the  work  of  building 
was  hindered  by  lack  of  funds,  one  of  the  Trustees  replied 
thus  to  his  pastor's  urgency,  "We  have  given  until  \ve  can 
give  no  more.  This  is  the  best  coat  I  have  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  not  fit  to  wear  to  church.  You  must  give  us  a  rest 
and  let  us  do  something  for  ourselves." 

For  twenty-six  years  Professor  Edson  received  tuitions 
and  paid  the  salaries  of  teachers  therefrom,  contenting  him- 
self with  the  remainder.  A  part  of  the  time  this  remainder 
was  equivalent  to  a  moderate  salary  and  part  of  the  time  to 
a  bare  living,  $400  a  year  for  both  himself  and  Mrs.  Edson. 
In  1874  a  small  endowment  was  received— §10,000,  part  of 
it  from  the  sale  of  lands  given  by  Mr.  Reed,  the  balance  by 
subscription  from  friends  of  the  Academy  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  endowment  now  amounts  to  $18,000.  Mr. 
Edson  never  received  any  part  of  the  income  of  endowment 
funds. 

In  1878  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  had  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year  in  Europe,  to  rest,  study,  travel  and  regain  health. 
Father  Turner  advised  it.  The  next  year  Mr.  Edson  sent 
from  Geneva,  Switzerland,  his  resignation.  The  year  be- 
fore, the  Board  of  Trustees,  now  enlarged  to  fifteen,  had  put 
on  record  their  testimony  that  he  had  "labored  with  the 
strictest  integrity,  with  Christian  honor  and  self-sacrificing 
zeal,"  and  their  appreciation  of  his  "signal  fidelity,  energy 
and  success."  In  accepting  his  resignation  they  expressed 
their  "deep  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services  as  Principal  of 
the  Academy  for  twenty-six  years,"  and  their  "affectionate 
sympathies  and  fervent  prayers  for  his  continued  usefulness." 
Mrs.  Edson,  wdio  served  as  Lady  Princi[)al  for  many  years, 
will  be  long  remembered  by  the  graduates  of  the  Academy 
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and  other  |)U[)ils  for  lier  lovin<^  kiridnesB,  and  the  <^race  and 
beauty  of  her  Christian  character  and  influence.  She  died 
at  Grinnell,  January  10,  1881),  aged  sixty-two  years.  Prof. 
Edson  moved  to  Grinnell  and  occu[)ied  the  chair  of  didactics 
in  Iowa  College  from  1879  to  18U2.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham  succeeded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson;  for  three  years  they 
were  followed  by  three  difl'erent  professors.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Johnson  served  from  1887-90,  Mr.  J.  F.  Morse  from,  1890- 
94.  At  this  time,  under  the  efiicient  management  of  Prin- 
cipal Morse,  the  Academy  received  new  inspiration,  the 
attendance  increased,  - the  course  of  study  was  revised  and 
strengthened.    Life  was  felt  in  all  departments. 

Miss  Emma  Cooper,  who  received  the  first  diploma  from 
Denmark  Academy,  was  the  daughter  of  William  B.  Cooper 
and  wife,  who  came  to  Denmark  on  their  wedding  trip.  .  She 
was  the  first  child  born  to  them.  Her  life  was  devoted  to 
teaching,  in  which  profession  she  was  always  successful. 
For  a  number  of  years  she  was  principal  of  one  of  the  city 
schools  in  Topeka,  Kansas.  She  taught  for  several  years  in 
the  Denmark  Academy  as  Lady  Principal  and  for  half  of  the 
year  1886  she  served  as  Principal,  the  former  incumbent 
having  resigned  during  the  middle  of  the  year. 

Miss  Charlotte  N.  Estabrooke,  of  East  Lebanon,  Mass., 
was  secured  as  Lady  Principal  from  1888-95.  She  was  a 
fine  scholar,  a  good  and  faithful  teacher,  and  a  lady  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Her  influence  over  the  young  women 
especially  was  very  noticeable  for  good. 

Principals  Macomber  and  Conner  from  1894:-98  kept  up 
the  good  work,  and  were  succeeded  by  Prof.  Wing  in  1889, 
who  succumbed  to  pneumonia  in  the  spring  of  1900.  He 
was  a  specimen  of  noble  manhood,  whose  influence  for  good 
will  be  felt  by  the  youths  of  the  community  for  a  long  time. 

Arthur  Risser,  A.  B.,  from  Grinnell,  a  graduate  of  Den- 
mark Academy  in  1895,  was  assisting  Principal  Wing  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  he  took  charge  of  the  Academy  the 
remainder  of  the  year  and  for  two  succeeding  years.  He 
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was  succeeded  by  J.  Ilichrnond  Cliilds,  A.  H.  (Amherst), 
under  whose  adniiiiistratioii  the  Academy  will  tak(i  no  back- 
ward steps.    He  is  assisted  by  Miss  WiUard,  A.  B.  (Knox). 

The  value  of  such  a  school  as  Denmark  Academy,  ke{)t 
up  as  it  has  been  for  fifty-nine  years,  can  never  be  estimated. 
Upwards  of  four  thousand  students  have  been  enrolled. 
The  graduates  numbered  two  hundred  and  forty-three  up  to 
the  year  1901.  Eight  of  these  graduates  were  the  children 
of  Denmark  Academy  alumni.  They  came  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
from  the  Columbia  river  to  Mexico.  They  are  filling  pul[>its, 
judges'  benches,  presidents'  and  professors' chairs  in  colleges; 
they  are  ministers  of  the  gospel,  missionaries,  home  and 
foreign,  doctors,  lawyers,  business  men  and  women,  school 
teachers,  and  fathers  and  mothers  of  future  Denmark 
Academy  students  and  graduates. 

The  environment  of  Denmark  Academy  has  always  been 
favorable  to  students.  The  citizens  have  been  kind  and 
generous  to  them  in  opening  their  houses  for  board  or  rooms 
as  needed.  There  has  never  been  a  saloon  in  Denmark  and 
it  is  safe  to  prophesy  there  never  will  be.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  healthful  location.  The  community 
is  an  intelligent  and  cultured  one,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
students,  who  are  looked  upon  as  members  of  its  society,  is 
lasting  and  beneficial. 

While  the  Academy  was  founded  by  members  of  the 
Congregational  church  it  is  by  no  means  sectarian.  It  is 
open  to  all.  However,  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  student  is  thoroughly  Christian. 

The  government  of  the  Academy  is  based  upon  the  rules 
of  conduct  which  ought  to  be  observed  by  young  people 
assembled  for  study.  The  Academy  building  contains  com- 
modious class  rooms,  library  and  assembly  hall,  all  in  good 
repair.  A  new  Club  House,  with  large  pleasant  rooms,  is 
situated  in  a  block  adjoining  the  Academy  grounds.  Xear 
the  Academy  stands  the  Music  Hall,  containing  pianos  to  be 
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used  by  the  students  for  iiistriictioii  and  [)ractice.  A  beau- 
tiful caDipus  of  about  three  acres,  with  croquet  ground  and 
tennis  court,  surrounds  the  buildin<^s,  while  in  front  lies  the 
largo  and  beautiful  village  {)ark. 

In  order  to  give  students  the  benefit  derived  from  listen- 
ing to  the  best  talent  of  the  American  lecture  platform,  an 
annual  course  of  lectures  has  been  given  in  Academy  Hall, 
to  which  students  can  purchase  tickets  at  a  reduced  price. 

At  the  annual  Commencement,  June,  1903,  twenty-three 
hundred  dollars  were  subscribed  for  improvements  for  the 
Academy.  The  amount  was  used  for  a  steam  heating  plant, 
acetylene  gas  lighting,  and  some  minor  improvements.  A 
class  of  thirteen  was  graduated  in  June,  190-4. 

Much  ot  '  li'  V.  work  done  in  Denmark  Academy  the  pen 
of  the  historian  will  never  record,  it  "Seems  out  of  sight 
like  the  toil  of  those  who  lay  foundations  u])on  which  will 
rise  stately  superstructures  to  be  admired  of  men." 


Persons  traveling  from  Fort  Dodge  to  Des  Moines,  will 
find  a  first  rate  conveyance  in  the  line  of  stages  run  by 
Hatch  &  Co.  They  leave  three  times  a  week,  have  good 
carriages,  careful  drivers  and  fast  horses,  all  of  which  can 
be  readily  proven  by  trial. — Fort  Dodge  Republican,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1864. 


The  Ice. — The  Des  Moines  river  which  has  been  snugly 
bridged  for  months,  began  to  cave  in  a  few  days  since.  The 
ice  at  the  crossing  above  Court  Avenue  bridge  has  had  a  few 
holes  punched  into  it  by  the  hoofs  of  horses,  and  travel  is 
not  so  free  as  usual  in  that  direction. — Daily  Stale  Register 
{Des  3Ioines),  March  1,  1862. 
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BY  B.  L.  WICK. 


The  late  Judge  George  G.  Wright,  in  his  h,'cture6,  fre- 
quently urged  his  students  to  make  a  study  of  the  legal 
questions  growing  out  of  the  half-breed  lands,  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  courts  for  many  years  duriiig  the 
early  days.  It  was  due  to  this  venerable  jurist's  suggestion 
that  the  writer  became  interested  in  this  subject. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  understand  the  true 
situation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  and  cite  the  early 
treaties  which  were  made  witli  the  Indians,  as  these  have  a 
certain  bearing  on  the  questions  involved. 

On  November  3,  1804,  five  Indian  chiefs  of  the  Fox  and 
Sac  nation,  entered  into  a  treaty  at  St.  Louis,  whereby  they 
sold  to  the  United  States,  fifty -one  million  acres  of  land 
lying  between  the  Illinois,  the  Fox  and  the  Mississippi 
rivers,  in  the  then  territory  of  Illinois.  William  H.  Harri- 
son, then  governor  of  the  territory  of  Indiana,  acted  on 
behalf  of  the  government.  The  consideration  paid  for  this 
vast  stretch  of  country,  was  protection  on  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  goods  delivered  to  the  amount  of  $2, 23^1:. 50,  with 
an  annuity,  paid  in  goods,  of  8G00.00  to  the  Sacs,  and 
$400.00  to  the  Foxes,  forever.  It  was  further  provided  that, 
as  long  as  the  government  held  the  lands,  "the  Indians  be- 
longing  to  the  said  tribes  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  living 
and  hunting  upon  them".  The  tribes  always  maintained 
that  the  chiefs  had  no  power  or  authority  to  make  such  a 
treaty,  as  they  had  been  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  an  Indian  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  killing 
of  a  white  man,  and  consequently  were  not  empowered  to 
relinquish  the  title  to  any  lands  which  tlie  tribes  held  or 
occupied. 

This  treaty  was  made  at  the  time  that  the  government 
took  possession  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  at  St.  Louis. 
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Black  Hawk  was  present,  i)iit  lie  and  liis  followers  failerl  iji 
any  way  to  recognize  the  American  government. 

The  Indians  never  accepted  this  treaty  as  binding  upon 
themselves  as  tribes,  still  the  United  States,  in  every  subse- 
quent treaty,  forced  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  to  re-affirm  the 
treaty  of  1801.  In  the  treaty  of  September  13,  1815,  en- 
tered into  with  the  Sacs,  the  treaty  of  ISOl  was  re-affirmed, 
and  the  same  was  done  in  the  separate  treaty  entered  into 
with  the  Foxes  on  the  following  day. 

In  a  later  treaty  with  the  Sacs  of  Fox  river,  made  at  St. 
Louis,  May  13,  1816,  by  William  Clark,  Auguste  Chouteau 
and  Ninian  Edwards,  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  twenty-two  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Indian 
nation,  the  treaty  of  180-4  was  again  re- affirmed.  This 
treaty  Black  Hawk  also  signed,  or  "touched  the  goose  quill,'" 
as  he  expressed  it.  It  is  apparent  that  the  treaty  of  180-4 
gave  the  commissioners  much  trouble,  and  hence  it  was 
sought  to  mention  its  provisions  in  every  subsequent  treaty 
entered,  into  by  the  various  government  representatives. 

Later,  another  treaty  was  made  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  nations. 
William  Clark  was  the  commissioner  and  ten  duly  appointed 
and  qualified  Indian  chiefs  and  head  men  represented  the 
Indian  tribes.  This  treaty  was  executed  on  August  -l,  182-4, 
and  ratified  on  January  18,  1825.  By  its  provisions  the 
Indians  disposed  of  all  their  right  and  title  to  the  northern 
portion  of  the  state  of  Missouri  from  the  river  to  the  western 
borders  of  that  state.  By  this  treaty  119,000  acres  of  land 
were  reserved  to  the  half-breeds  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  nations; 
this  land  is  described  as  lying  between  the  Des  Moines  and 
the  Mississippi  rivers,  and  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  a 
point  one  mile  below  Farmington,  east  to  the  Mississip[)i 
river,  touching  the  town  of  Ft.  Madison,  and  including  the 
tpwn  of  Keokuk,  and  all  of  the  lands  lying  between  said 
line  and  the  junction  of  the  rivers. 

The  title  to  this  land  was  the  same  as  other  Indian  titles. 
Vol.  VII— 2.  17 
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the  United  States  retainin*^  a  reversionary  interest  in  tln^ 
land  and  de[)rivin<(  iho  holders  thereof  ol  the  ri;^ht  tostdl  or 
dispose  of  it.  A  half-breed  by  the  name  of  Mor<^an,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  [)erson  who  made  such  an  elo(|U(  nt  [jlca  f<;r 
his  peoph',  that  he  won  over  the  government  oflicials  to 
reserve  this  valuable  tract  of  land  for  the  use  of  tlu^  [jeople 
of  his  color. 

It  is  a  much  mooted  (juestion  who  secured  for  the  half- 
breeds  this  immense  tract  of  valuable  land.  Captain  James 
W.  Campbell,  son  of  Isaac  11.  Campbell,  who,  as  a  boy,  came 
to  Iowa  in  1830,  in  a  public  speech  made  in  1875,  claimed 
that  the  honor  belonged  to  Maurice  Blondeau,  a  jolly  French- 
man, who  had  for  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  treaty, 
been  a  sort  of  mediator  for  the  Indians  with  the  government 
officials.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Andrew  Santamont, 
who  had  a  step-son  by  the  name  of  Frank  Labessa,  the  best 
interpreter  among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  early  days. 

The  American  Fur  Company  had  posts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi  river  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  last 
century.  The  agents  had  Indian  wives,  and  brought  up 
large  families;  hunters  and  trappers  came  also  and  located 
along  the  rivers  and  })ut  up  log  huts  and  brought  their 
squaws  and  reared  families.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
many  of  the  soldiers  who  moved  about  from  one  place  to 
another  protecting  the  early  settlers  during  the  Indian  wars. 
Thus  in  a  few  years  there  sprang  up  a  mixed  population 
among  th©  Indians  on  the  borders.  Some  adopted  the  blanket, 
and  took  up  the  wandering  lives  of  the  Indians,  while  others, 
too  proud  to  reside  in  the  wigwam,  tried  to  make  a  place  for 
themselves  and  their  children  among  the  white  settlers  now 
related  to  them  by  ties  of  kinship. 

Julien  Dubuque  had  an  Indian  wife,  and  so  had  many  of 
his  French  Canadians.  The  second  white  settler  in  Iowa, 
Chevalier  Marais,  in  the  year  1812  married  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  of  the  loway  Indians.  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Muir,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army, 
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was  stationed  at  Ft.  JCdwards,  now  Warsaw,  Illinois.  He 
had  taken  to  wife  a  Fox  maiden,  and  when  the  <^overnnient 
later  issued  an  order  for  all  ofHcers  in  the  army  to  abandon 
their  Indian  wives,  the  Doctor  resigned  his  office,  sayinf^,  as 
he  held  U[)  to  public  view  his  infant  daughter,  "May  God 
forbid  that  a  son  of  Caledonia  should  ever  desert  his  child 
or  disown  his  clan."  He  died  in  Keokuk  in  1S32,  from 
cholera,  survived  by  a  widow  and  five  children.  The  prop- 
erty was  wasted  in  litigation,  and  this  "brave  and  faithful 
wife,  left  friendless  and  penniless,"  at  last  returned  with  her 
children  to  her  own  people  on  the  upper  Missouri. 

At  Farmers'  Point,  which  was  founded  in  1831,  there" 
were  a  number  of  white  settlers  who  had  Indian  wives. 
Antoine  Le  Claire,  one  of  the  founders  of  Davenport,  took 
for  his  wife,  the  granddaughter  of  a  Sac  chief,  and  he,  him- 
self, was  the  son  of  a  granddaughter  of  a  Pottaw^attamie 
chieftain.  John  Conelly,  J.  Forsyth,  James  Thorn,  J. 
Tolman,  employees  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  all  had 
Indian  wives.  Lemoleise,  a  French  trader,  who  lived  near 
the  place  called  Sandusky,  in  Lee  county,  had  an  Indian 
wife.  Henry  J.  Carbell  married  a  Winnebago  maiden,  and 
even  the  daughter  of  Black  Hawk,  who  all  his  life  was  an 
enemy  of  the  whites,  was  engaged  to  a  merchant  of  Ft. 
Madison,  but  the  engagement  was  broken  off. 

From  existing  conditions,  as  regards  the  mixture  of  races 
in  this  part  of  Iowa  at  the  time,  it  would  seem  that  what  the 
friends  of  the  half-breeds  so  eloquently  contended  for,  before 
the  treaty  was  signed,  was  just  and  sensible,  and  had  matters 
gone  as  they  had  hoped,  we  might  to-day  have  had  a  settle- 
ment in  southeastern  low^a  of  thrifty,  law-abiding  people,  as 
proud  of  their  Indian  blood  as  was  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke. 

During  the  year  1833,  a  meeting  of  half-breed  Indians 
was  held  at  Farmers'  Trading  Post,  to  prepare  a  petition  to 
Congress  requesting  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the 
half-breeds  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  land  holdings  granted 
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tliem  by  the  treaty  of  1824.  CongreBS  it  soeins,  on  .June 
30,  1834,  pnBsed  an  act,  wliereby  the  government  relin- 
quished to  the  half-breeds,  as  a  class,  the  reversionary  inter- 
ests it  held,  together  with  [)Ower  to  convey.  (4  Stat,  at 
Large,  p.  710.)  It  was  due  to  the  mistake  or  the  careless- 
ness of  this  act  by  Congress,  that  the  half-breeds  became 
possessed  of  a  fee  simple  title  which  caused  the  trouble. 

Many  questions  arose  in  the  construction  of  this -statute. 
One  of  the  first  raised  by  the  courts  was,  who  are  the  half- 
breeds  for  whom  this  tract  is  intended?  It  is  not  ques- 
tioned but  that  it  was  intended  to  be  for  the  use  of  the 
whites  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  nations,  who  did  not  wear  a 
blanket,  and  who  were  not  entitled  to  annuities  conferred 
upon  the  Indians  of  those  tribes.  It  was  further  contended 
that  the  half-breeds  preferred  the  annuities  as  many  had 
decided  to  reside  among  the  Indians;  all  agreed  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  lands  and  annuities  both. 
Soon  the  half-breed  tract  became  one  of  the  most  active  real 
estate  localities  in  the  west.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  one  Indian  trader  at  Agency,  now  Agency  City,  pur- 
chased claims  worth  several  thousand  dollars,  for  a  horse,  a 
pony,  a  saddle,  or  a  barrel  of  whiskey.  Keokuk,  as  chief  of 
the  tribe,  would  attach  his  signature  to  the  paper,  to  the 
effect  that  a  certain  person  was  a  half-breed,  and  related  by 
blood  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  nation.  The  person  was  easily 
influenced  to  partake  of  whiskey,  and  would  then  dispose  of 
his  title  for  a  pony  to  some  land-shark.  So  many  transac- 
tions of  this  kind  went  on,  that  all  these  land  contracts  be- 
came known  in  law,  as  ''blanket  claims." 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  all  this  fraud  was 
carried  on  by  the  whites  alone.  The  Indians,  on  the  other 
hand,  soon  discovered  how  they  could  take  advantage  of  the 
situation,  and  soon  those  of  mixed  blood  would  get  some 
Indian  to  swear  that  they  were  of  Sac  and  Fox  blood,  and 
would  dispose  of  land  to  which  they  held  no  title  whatever. 
There  were  no  boundary  lines,  no  proper  surveys,  and  as  a 
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result  coullicts  arose  which  eU'ecled  llie  titles  for  years  fifter- 
wards.  The  main  difliculty  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
right  to  sell  was  not  given  to  individual  Indians,  but  to  the 
half-breeds  as  a  class. 

The  act  of  Congress  was  silent  as  to  the  method  to  be 
used  in  dividing  the  land,  and  soon  full-blooded  and  half- 
breed  Indians  sold  land  without  regard  to  any  legal  rights. 
Often  the  same  tract  would  be  sold  to  several  persons. 
Whites  had  located  on  this  land  as  squatters,  believing  that 
as  soon  as  it  was  thrown  open  to  settlement,  they  would  come 
in  as  original  settlers,  hoping  that  title  was  still  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  there  might  be  on  the  same  land,  half-breeds, 
Indians,  speculators  and  squatters,  all  claiming  title  to  the 
land  through  some  pretext  or  other. 

A  number  of  companies  were  organized  to  deal  in  half- 
breed  lands,  the  most  important  being  the  New  York  Land 
Company,  and  the  St.  Louis  Land  Company,  the  latter  com- 
pany being  finally  absorbed  by  the  former.  Henry  S. 
Austin,  an  attorney  of  New  York,  located  at  Montrose  in 

1837,  and  with  Dr.  Isaac  Galland  as  agent,  looked  after  the 
interests  of  the  New  York  Company. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  Wisconsin  on  January  16, 

1838,  passed  an  act  requiring  all  persons  claiming  land 
under  the  half-breed  tract  to  file  their  respective  claims  with 
the  clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Lee  county,  within  one 
year,  showing  the  nature  of  the  title  upon  which  they  relied. 
The  same  act  provided  that  Edward  Johnston,  Thomas  S. 
Wilson  and  David  Brigham  w^ere  appointed  commissioners 
to  take  testimony  as  to  the  titles  claimed  by  the  respective 
parties  at  a  per  diem  salary  of  §6.00. 

Lands  not  thus  disposed  of  were  to  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  divided  among  such  half-breeds  as  could  proper- 
ly establish  their  claims  and  had  not  otherwise  been  fully 
paid  in  lands.  The  two  commissioners,  Wilson  and  John- 
ston,' began  in  the  spring  of  183S,  and  sat  for  two  years 
hearing  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds.    It  seems  that  their 
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labors  were  disploasin*^^  to  Die  people  or  to  the  parties  deal- 
ing in  half-]jroecl  titles.  A  considerable  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  Col.  William  Patterson  and  Hawkins 
Taylor,  who  were  members  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and 
at  the  First  Legislative  Assembly,  1H'SS-;M\  a  repealing  law 
was  passed  which  legislated  the  commissioners  out  of  office 
At  the  same  session  a  law  w^as  enacted  to  partition  this  land, 
and  as  soon  as  the  new  law  took  effect,  a  suit  for  partition 
was  brought  by  parties  in  St.  Louis,  and  after  nearly  a  year's 
litigation,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  contending 
parties,  and  still  other  questions  of  law  were  left  for  the 
court  to  decide. 

The  same  act  also  provided  that  the  commissioners  should 
bring  suit  against  the  land  for  their  services,  thus  depriving 
of  their  lands  the  half-breeds,  who  had  had  no  part  in  mak- 
ing the  selection,  or  of  approving  the  method  devised  to 
settle  affairs.  Suits  were  accordingly  brought,  and  the 
entire  tract  of  land,  consisting  of  119,000  acres,  was  sold  to 
Hugh  T.  Reid,  an  attorney,  for  the  sum  of  85,773.32.  The 
sheriff  executed  a  deed  to  Reid  for  the  lands  thus  sold,  and 
he  became,  and  has  held  to  this  day  the  record  for  having 
been  the  largest  land  owner  within  our  borders. 

The  Legislature  had  enacted  a  law  that  any  tenants  in 
common,  on  lands  which  they  were  in  possession  of,  might 
bring  suits  in  partition.  Under  this  law,  a  large  number  of 
suits  were  brought  in  Lee  county,  by  claimants  and  their 
grantees,  for  partition  of  the  half-breed  tracts  among  the 
respective  owners.  Judgments  were  rendered  for  plaintiff's, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  dividing  the  lands  into  one 
hundred  and  one  shares.  The  actual  squatters  were  not 
silent,  and  remained  active,  as  they  had  spent  considerable 
money  in  improvements,  and  some  had  actually  obtained 
"straw  titles"  to  these  lands. 

The  Legislature  of  1839  passed  an  act  for  the  benefit  of 
the  white  settlers.  The  act  provided  that  any  person  who 
had  color  of  title,  and  had  settled  upon  the  land,  and  had 
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made  improveiuonls  thercun,  before  \n'in<^  (lisposHesscfl  of 
such  lands,  should  bo  paid  full  value  f(jr  such  irnproveuients. 
The  Legislature  of  1840  [)assed  a  su[)[)lenienial  act  author- 
izing any  settler  on  the  half-breed  tract,  who  had  some  color 
of  title  to  the  same,  to  select  not  more  than  one  section,  and 
hold  such  land  till  the  title  was  hnally  settled.  A  recei[)t 
paid  for  taxes  should  be  evidence  of  title  to  enable  the  person 
to  hold  such  land.  The  next  session  followed  this  up  by 
passing  a  law  that  the  wdiite  settler  was  to  have  a  lien  on  the 
land  for  improvements  which  he  had  made.  During  the 
session  of  1848  another  act  was  passed  [)ermitting  the  de- 
fendant in  an  action  of  ejectment  to  raise  the  question  of 
fraud  in  procuring  title  by  the  plaintiff,  whatever  the  nature 
of  title  might  be,  and  the  allegation  of  fraud  should  be 
investigated  by  the  judge.    (See  Chap.  4-,  Sess.  1839-40.) 

Now  a  long  fight  began  in  the  courts,  and  it  was  not  now 
a  fight  over  the  rights  of  the  half-breeds,  as  these  unfor- 
tunate people,  for  the  most  part,  had  disposed  of  all  their 
holdings,  for  a  mere  song,  to  the  powerful  land  companies, 
or  their  agents.  The  Legislature,  by  its  various  acts,  had 
tried  to  protect  the  actual  white  settlers  against  the  claims 
of  the  speculators,  who  were  seeking  to  get  possession  of 
these  lands,  which  had  become  the  most  valuable  in  the 
territory. 

At  the  January  term,  1846,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
case  entitled  "Joseph  Webster,  plaintiff  in  error,  vs.  Hugh 
T.  Reid,  defendant  in  error,"  was  decided  by  the  court,  com- 
posed of  Charles  Mason,  Joseph  Williams  and  Thomas  S. 
Wilson.  This  case  involved  the  title  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  and  the  court  held  that  Reid,  who  had 
previously  purchased  the  110,000  acres  for  less  than  six 
thousand  dollars,  was  the  owner  in  fee  sim[)le  of  this  land. 

In  1841,  Johnston  &  Reid,  as  attorneys  for  the  St.  Louis 
claimants  of  the  half-breed  lands,  filed  a  petition  in  the 
United  States  Court  for  a  decree  of  partition.  Francis 
Scott  Key,  author  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  who  was 
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then  an  nttornoy  for  the  New  York  Land  Coriijiany,  alHO 
holdintij  forty-one  shares  in  these  lands,  drew  np  th<*  (h^cree, 
by  which  the  half-breed  tract  of  land  was  divided  into  one 
hnndred  and  one  shares,  and  arranged  that  each  chiiniant 
ehoiild  draw  his  portion  by  lot,  and  that  he  should  abide  the 
result  whatever  it  might  be.  This  decree  was  signed  May 
8,  1841,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  litigation  continued. 
By  agreement,  a  plat  was  filed  of  record  October  0,  l^i-1. 
According  to  that  [)lat,  titles  to  half-breed  lands  are  now 
held. 

The  Court  held  as  follows:  "That  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1831,  vested  the  right  and  title  in  the  half-breed  Indians, 
all  the  right  the  United  States  had,  with  power  to  the  h;df- 
breeds  to  transfer  their  portions  by  sale,  descent  or  devise, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri."  Neither 
the  treaty  nor  the  act  of  Congress  mentioned  the  names  of 
persons  who  could  take  under  the  law,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  territorial  legislature,  on  January  18,  1838, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  who  were  the  real  owners,  appointed 
the  commission  to  pass  upon  the  titles  and  to  set  aside  these 
lands  in  severalty. 

The  grounds  upon  which  Webster  rested  his  case  were 
as  follows: 

1.  That  he  was  a  purchaser  in  good  faith  of  the  land 
from  Na-mau-tau-pus,  a  half-breed  Indian  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  and  that  other  Indians  had  so  testified  and  made  oath. 

2.  That  he  had  resided  on  these  lands  and  made  im- 
provements thereon. 

3.  That  no  notice  had  been  personally  served  upon  the 
defendant,  Webster. 

4.  That  plaintiff  had  been  one  of  the  attorneys  in  the 
case,  that  the  sale  had  never  in  fact  taken  place,  and  that 
the  return  of  the  sheriff  was  false. 

Another  question  raised  in  the  case  was,  the  meaning  of 
Indian  titles.  The  court  held  that  the  half-breeds  held  the 
land  in  common,  and  could  not  dispose  of  it  without  the 
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consent  of  tli()  United  StatcB,  l)ut  that  the  hiter  fict  conferrf-d 
this  fee  sim[)le  title  and  hence  the  act  of  1831  conferred  tljti 
right  to  sell  and  dis[)()se  of  land  on  certain  conditions. 

Another  question  decided  was,  tiiat  although  a  legislature 
could  not  by  law  destroy  vested  rights,  it  did  have  a  legal 
right  to  create  and  augment  them.  The  case  is  reported  in 
Morris,  page  407.  Another  case  was  brought  by  Reid 
against  Wright,  which  was  decided  at  the  May  term,  1819, 
adversely  to  Reid.  The  court  at  that  time  was  composed  of 
John  F.  Kinney,  George  Greene  and  Jose[)h  Williams. 

Judge  Kinney  wrote  the  opinion,  holding,  ''That  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  state,  to 
declare  all  acts  of  the  legislature  made  in  violation  of  the 
constitution,  to  be  void,  and  that  the  legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin territory,  could  not  curtail  rights  conferred,  nor  confer 
rights  withheld  by  the  ordinance  of  1787."  .  .  .  "That 
in  an  action  of  right,  the  plaintiff  must  recover  upon  the 
strength  of  his  own  title,  and  must  show  a  valid  subsisting 
title  in  himself,  and  that  no  interest  can  accrue  from  a  void 
judgment."    (See  Reid  vs.  Wright,  2  G.  Greene,  page  15.) 

The  former  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  before  that  body  decided  the  case,  it 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  State  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  holding  that  the  bona-fide 
settler  and  purchaser  from  the  half-breed  had  title,  and  that 
the  various  acts  of  the  legislature  of  both  territories  were 
void  and  repugnant  to  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

At  the  December,  1850,  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  that  learned  body  handed  down  the  long- 
looked  for  decision,  reversing  the  territorial  court,  and  de- 
ciding adversely  to  the  purchaser  of  the  land  by  sheriff  sale 
to  Hugh  T.  Reid.  This  was  the  blow  which  put  an  end  to 
the  strife  wdiich  had  waged  long  and  bitterly  for  many  years. 
The  lawyers  for  the  various  land  companies,  quit-claimed  for 
a  reasonable  consideration,  all  interests  in  these  lands,  and 
the  matter  was  thus  settled  once  for  all. 
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The  opinion  was  written  by  Justice  Jolm  McLean  (1787- 
1801),  one  of  the  most  noted  lawyers  of  liis  day  and  a  [>ro- 
found  jud<^e,  who  held  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision  seven 
years  later,  "that  slavery  has  its  origin  in  force,  not  in  right, 
nor  in  general  law  to  which  it  is  o[)posed."  A  few  of  the 
many  points  decided  in  the  case  are  as  follows: 

"Where  a  judgment  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  territory,  and  the  record  w^is  certified  by  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  state,  after  its  admission  into  the  Union,  and  ^ 
the  subject  matter  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  it 
will  take  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

"Where  the  legislature  directed  that  suits  might  be  insti- 
tuted against  the  owners  of  half-breed  lands  lying  in  Lee 
county,  and  notice  thereof  being  served  through  newspapers 
and  judgments  w^ere  recovered  on  suits  so  instituted,  such 
judgments  are  nullities. 

"The  court  holds  that  where  there  is  no  personal  service 
of  notice  on  individuals,  nor  attachment  or  other  proceedings 
against  the  land  in  question,  there  can  be  no  valid  judgment. 

"The  law  provided  that  the  court  could  decide  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury  matters  of  fact.  The  court  field 
that  this  was  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tutioii  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
and  if  the  law  was  void,  the  judgments  under  it  equally  so. 

"It  further  held  that  the  purchaser  should  have  been 
allowed  to  show  by  evidence,  the  title  upon  w^hich  he  relied; 
and  he  should  have  been  allow^ed  to  show  that  the  judgment 
relied  upon  by  Reid  had  not  been  obtained  in  conformity 
with  the  law."  (See  Webster  vs.  Reid,  U.  S.  Reports  52, 
Howard,  book  11,  p.  1:37.  ) 

Part  of  the  land  involved  in  the  half-breed  purchase  had 
once  before  been  under  consideration  by  this  court  in  1831>. 
This  was  on  the  Honori  title,  over  the  town  site  of  Montrose. 
Honori  had  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  1799  from  the 
Spanish  government,  and  in  1805  sold  his  contract  to  one 
J.  Robedoux.    He  died  and  Auguste  Chouteau  was  appointed 
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executor.  He  sold  it  to  Thos.  F.  Reddick,  tlie  Kfirne  yf*ar. 
After  the  half-breeds  disposed  of  their  Ifinds,  tlici  various 
claimants  bron<^ht  partition  soils  to  invfilidate  the  tith;  o( 
the  Reddick  heirs,  and  this  remains  the  oldest  title?  to  lands 
in  Iowa. 

From  1837  to  1850,  emigration  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries  had  begun  in  earnest,  and  as  early  as  1838-39,  a 
settlement  had  been  made,  at  what  is  known  as  Sugar  Creek, 
in  Lee  county,  Iowa. 

The  settlers  early  bought  lands  and  obtained  what  wa's 
known  in  those  days  as  "straw  titles"  and  "blanket  claims/' 
which  were  declared  worthless,  so  that  a  number  of  them 
lost  every  dollar  invested.  The  misfortunes  of  their  coun- 
trymen discouraged  others  in  the  settlements  in  Illinois  and 
farther  east,  and  hence  the  influx  of  Scandinavians  later, 
began  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  as  a  result 
the  northern  half  of  the  State  has  a  large  Scandinavian  popu- 
lation. There  is  no  question  but  that  if  the  first  settlement 
had  prospered,  the  Scandinavian  settlements  would  have 
been  found  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State,  and  would  have 
extended  into  the  state  of  Missouri,  for  as  a  rule,  people 
migrate  by  hititude,  not  by  longitude. 

Although  "blanket  claims"  and  "straw  titles"  prevented 
the  first  Scandinavians  from  getting  a  foothold  in  eastern 
Iowa,  the  chaotic  condition  of  titles  resulted  in  producing  a 
lot  of  able  lawyers  in  southern  and  eastern  Iowa. 

H.  T.  Reid  was  an  able  attorney,  and  represented  the 
St.  Louis  Land  Company.  Edward  Johnston  became  a 
United  States  attorney  and  later  judge.  H.  S.  Austin  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  and  Dan  F.  Miller,  Sr.,  practiced  law  for 
more  than  fifty  years  in  Iowa,  and  was  one  of  the  well-known 
men  in  the  State,  being  a  partner  of  Judge  James  M.  Love, 
who  was  judge  of  the  federal  court  for  many  years.  Hawkins 
Taylor,  the  sheriff,  became  a  noted  politician  and  held  the 
further  honor  of  having  arrested  Hyram  Smith,  a  brother  of 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
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Nauvoo  settlement.  Of  the  many  judges  who  [)articipated 
in  one  way  or  another,  may  be  mentioned  Charles  Mason,  a 
New  Yorker  by  birth,  the  classmate  of  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Leonidas  Polk  at  West  Point.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  183G. 
John  F.  Kinney  was  also  a  New  Yorker,  and  came  to  Ft. 
Madison  in  184-4,  and  after  a  residence  of  three  years,  was 
appointed  judge  on  the  Su[)reme  bench.  Joseph  Williams 
was  also  a  man  of  note,  and  a  profound  judge.  George 
Greene  was  an  Englishman  of  much  learning,  the  author  of 
the  early  reports,  and  a  sound  judge.  Thomas  S.  Wilson 
came  to  Iowa  in  183G  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  on 
the  Supreme  bench  by  Martin  Van  Buren.  When  the 
territory  became  a  state,  he  was  again  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy. 

Although  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  half-breeds  can 
still  be  found  in  various  walks  of  life,  scattered  over  the 
State,  most  of  them  gradually  wandered  to  the  west  to  be 
with  their  own  people,  with  whom  they  had  much  in  com- 
mon, and  where  perhaps  they  could  more  easily  obtain  a 
scanty  living.  On  account  of  ''the  laws'  delay,"  by  the  time 
the  final  decision  came,  the  half-breeds  thought  little  and 
cared  less  about  the  outcome.  They  were  placed  in  much 
the  same  situation  as  the  man  who  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract for  a  contingent  fee  with  his  lawyers,  and  when  asked 
about  the  outcome  replied,  "You  see  it  is  this  way,  if  I  win, 
I  don't  get  anything,  if  I  lose,  my  lawyers  don't  get  any- 
thing." The  lands  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  speculators, 
and  so  this  ideal  home,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
their  ancestors  for  centuries,  slipped  away  for  a  mere  song, 
and  the  social  scheme  of  Morgan  and  his  co-laborers,  became 
only  a  vague  dream  of  w^hat  "might  have  been." 

It  is  not  safe  to  speculate.  But  what  might  not  have 
been  the  possibilities,  if  the  title  to  this  vast  stretch  of 
country  had  remained  in  the  government  for  the  use  of  the 
half-breeds  and  their  descendants.  If  the  government  had 
erected,  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  manual  training 
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schools  and  Indian  experimental  stations,  conducted  alon;^ 
practical  lines,  might  wo  not  from  these  people  far  removed 
from  Indian  tribes,  have  obtained  our  inter[)reters,  practical 
farmers,  teachers,  doctors,  missionaries  and  Indian  agents, 
who,  on  account  of  training,  environment  and  race  instincts, 
might  have  been  able  to  cope  with  our  Indian  problems  in  a 
more  practical  manner  than  has  been  thus  far  possible. 
Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa. 


Wild  Deer  Browsing  in  Iowa. — George  A.  Lincoln, 
state  fish  and  game  warden,  has  received  a  letter  from  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  the  contents  of  which  were  quite  a  surprise  to  him, 
and  which  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
It  states  that  there  is  a  drove  of  twenty-five  deer  running  at 
large  in  that  county,  and  that  they  are  doing  so  much  dam- 
age that  the  farmers  are  threatening  to  kill  them.  He  has 
been  asked  for  advice  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  is  puz- 
zling to  know  what  action  to  take,  although  he  sees  no  way 
of  getting  around  the  law,  which  provides  especially  that  no 
deer  shall  be  killed. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  at  an  utter  loss  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  deer  in  the  State,  although  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  they 
must  have  escaped  from  some  game  preserve.  During  his 
incumbency  of  the  office  of  state  fish  and  game  warden  there 
have  been  four  deer  killed,  and  in  each  instance  the  hunter 
has  been  fined  for  so  doing.  These  animals  stray  into  the 
State  occasionally  from  Minnesota,  or  from  some  game  pre- 
serve, but  it  was  not  supposed  there  was  any  such  number  in 
existence  as  is  reported  from  Pottawattamie  county. —  Webster 
City  Freeman-Tribune,  January  26,  1905. 


JOSEPH  LANCASTER  BUDD. 


BY  ALBERT  N.  HARBERT. 


Among  the  self-made  men  of  Iowa,  but  few  have  made 
a  more  lionorable  record  or  attained  greater  prominence  in 
their  profession  than  Joseph  Lancaster  Bndd,  He  was  born 
on  a  farm  in.  Putnam  county,  New  York,  July  3,  1835.  -On 
the  paternal  side  his  father,  Joseph  Budd,  was  descended 
from  Rhine  French  stock,  the  ancestral  name  being  Bade. 
His  mother,  Maria  Lancaster,  was  of  English  extraction, 
being  a  descendant  of  the  Lancasters,  who  with  the  Harden- 
bergs  and  Depuys,  received  from  Queen  Ann  the  grant  of 
.a  tract  of  land  on  the  Hudson,  known  as  the  Highlands,  and 
extending  from  Peekskill  to  Newberg.  Joseph  Budd  settled 
near  Monticello,  New  York,  in  1850. 

The  early  life  of  Joseph  Lancaster  Budd  was  pass^ed  on 
his  father's  farm,  where  he  acquired  the  habits  of  economy 
and  industry,  which  were  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  subse- 
quent life.  He  inherited  a  rugged  constitution  which, 
together  with  an  unusually  strong  mind,  enabled  him  to 
overcome  any  and  all  obstacles  that  confronted  him.  He 
entered  the  Monticello  Branch  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1855,  and  located  the  same  year 
at  Rockford,  Illinois,  where  he  conducted  an  academy  for 
boys,  until  the  spring  of  1860. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  he  delivered  a  consignment  of 
fruit  trees  for  the  Bryants  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  at  a  Quaker 
settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  Hoosier  Grove  in  Linn  county, 
Iowa.  He  there  learned  of  the  good  land  in  Benton  county, 
and  on  making  investigation  found  the  report  to  be  true, 
and  purchased  a  farm  of  over  tw^o  hundred  acres  which 
included  a  portion  of  Parker's  Grove,  and  was  situated  some 
five  miles  southwest  of  Shellsburg. 

It  was  at  Shellsburg  that  he  first  met  Miss  Sarah  Martha 
Breed,  to  whom  he  was  married  January  25,  1860,  at  Iowa 
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City.  She  is  n  lineal  descoiident  of  the  Breeds  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  Two  children  blessed  this  union.  The 
daughter  Etta  May  Budd  has  acquired  renown  as  an  artist. 
The  son  Allen  Jose[)h  Budd  resides  on  the  old  homestead 
near  Shellsburg. 

In  the  sprint^  of  1801,  he  started  the  Benton  County 
Orchards  which  was  the  only  nursery  in  the  county,  find 
soon  became  the  largest  in  the  State.  It  was  here  his 
experiments  in  horticulture  began,  and  these  being  of  sUch 
a  practical  nature  he  began  to  write  for  horticultural  and 
agricultural  journals.  He  cultivated  the  standard  varieties 
of  fruits  and  introduced  new  ones.  The  demand  for  Budd's 
trees  became  so  threat  that  he  was  soon  doini^  a  wholesfile 
business  throughout  the  northwest.  His  election  in  1873 
as  secretary  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society  was  but 
the  natural  selection  of  the  man  best  fitted  for  the  place, 
and  he  was  continuously  re-elected  to  the  office  until  181)(>, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1886  to  1890.  During  that 
time  he  edited  twenty-one  annual  reports  for  the  Society. 
He  was  awarded  first  premium  on  every  exhibit  at  the  Iowa 
State  Fair  held  at  Cedar  Rapids  in  1874,  and  as  his  exhibit 
covered  nearly  every  line  of  fruit  grown  in  the  State  he 
considered  it  an  injustice  to  the  other  exhibitors  and  re- 
quested the  judges  to  reverse  their  decisions  and  share  the 
rewards  with  them,  which  was  accordingly  done.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  elected  to  honorary  membership  in  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  the  Northwestern  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  and  nearly  all  of  the  horticultural 
societies  of  America. 

He  removed  to  Shellsburg  in  the  spring  of  187G.  The 
same  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
at  Ames  called  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  and  Forestry.  The  Professor  entered  upon 
his  duties  March  1,  1877,  and  thereafter  was  one  of  the 
makers  of  the  college  history.  That  department  was  thou 
in  its  infancy,  and  his  experiments  were  conducted  in  a 
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small  frame  building  to  which  was  attached  a  small  grfon- 
house,  and  as  it  became  inadequate  for  the  work  other  build- 
ings were  provided  from  time  to  time,  until  his  department 
had  acquired  a  world-wide  re[)utation.  He  was  in  the  active 
service  of  the  college  for  nearly  twenty- two  years,  until 
January  1,  1899.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was 
made  professor  emeritus. 

Professor  Budd  understood  the  importance  of  climate 
and  soil  as  related  to  horticulture  and  reasoned  that  the 
importation  of  some  of  the  hardier  varieties  of  fruit  from 
Russia  might  be  better  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  north- 
west.  He  traveled  in  Russia  and  the  arid  steppes  of  Central 
Asia,  in  1882,  searching  for  hardier  fruits  with  which  to 
enrich  our  western  horticulture.  The  importation  of  Russian 
apples  numbered  about  six  hundred  varieties,  which  were 
distributed  to  the  places  best  adapted  to  their  native  re- 
quirements. Of  the  many  varieties  imported  and  tested 
some  have  succeeded  and  are  widely  growm,  others  give 
promise  of  final  successful  adaptation  to  our  climatic  condi- 
tions, while  from  others  by  crossing,  hardy  varieties  have 
been  developed.  *  The  shrubs  imported  were  also  hardy  and 
valuable.  In  the  line  of  flowers  tw^o  wild  Russian  roses 
imported  by  Professor  Budd  have  throu'gh  their  descendants 
given  us  a  family  of  most  beautiful  roses  free  from  the 
diseases  and  parasites  to  which  ordinary  roses  are  subject. 

A  warm  friendship  existed  for  many  years  between  Pro- 
fessor Budd  and  Charles  Downing,  the  noted  American 
horticulturist.  By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Downing's  will,  his 
extensive  library  of  pomological  books  and  original  manu- 
scripts w^as  bequeathed,  in  1885,  to  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Towa  State  College,  with  the  request  that  Pro- 
fessor Budd  carry  on  his  labors  and  prepare  a  revised  edition 
of  his  principal  work.  Professor  Budd  complied  with  this 
request  in  writing  the  "American  Horticultural  Manual," 
which  has  been  published  in  two  volumes  by  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  of  New  York,  and  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited,  of  Lon- 
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don,  in  1902  and  1003.  The  work  is  an  accepted  fiuthority 
on  horticulture,  giving  to  the  farmer  and  lionie  owner,  as 
well  as  the  professional  fruit  grower,  advice  tluit  will  enable 
them  to  make  the  best  of  their  o[)[)ortunities. 

It  was  Father  Clarkson's  last  request  that  Professor 
Budd  should  keep  up  the  horticultural  column  for  the  State 
Begister,  which  he  did  until  August,  1904. 

Professor  Budd  was  a  republican  in  politics,  but  was  oniy 
sufficiently  interested  in  political  affairs  to  keep  informed  on 
the  issues  of  the  day.  The  only  political  office  he  held  was 
that  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  while  yet  residing  on  his 
Benton  county  farm.  The  same  thorough  and  painstaking 
care  which  was  so  noticeable  in  all  his  work,  was  manifest  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office.  He  became 
known  as  an  expert  in  writing  deeds  and  mortgages  and 
through  this  work  the  office  became  a  source  of  profit. 

He  was  successful  in  financial  affairs  and  had  made 
ample  provision  for  the  proverbial  *'rainy  day."  He  was  of 
a  genial  temperament,  and  an  entertaining  conversationalist. 
His  character  was  of  unswerving  integrity,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

In  the  hope  of  improving  his  health  he  had  gone  to 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  a  few  weeks  prior  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  December  20,  1904.  His  memory  is  cherished  as 
that  of  a  loyal,  helpful  friend. 


Fire  at  the  Capitol. — At  about  half  past  nine,  yester- 
day morning,  while  the  legislature  was  in  session,  an  alarm 
of  fire  w^as  sounded  in  the  capitol  building,  causing  the 
greatest  fear  and  excitement  imaginable.  It  was  discovered 
immediately  that  the  fire  had  communicated  by  some  means 
from  one  of  the  chimneys  on  the  west  side  to  some  boards 
in  the  attic.  It  was  extinguished  without  any  damages. — 
Daily  State  Register  (Des  Moines),  February  10,  1S60. 
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UNION   01<^   CHUKCn    AND  STATE  AT  SPRING - 
DALE,  IOWA. 

BY  PROF.  JESSE  MACY. 


In  the  autumn  of  186G  I  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
•committee  from  the  S[)ringdale  Monthly  Meetin^:^  of  Friends 
to  teach  a  school  during  the  ensuing  winter.  The-school 
was  to  be  held  in  the  meeting-house,  and  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  to  be  strictly  a  Friends'  school. 
When  I  presented  myself,  however,  to  begin  my  work,  I 
was  informed  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the 
sub-director  of  the  school  district  for  the  payment  of  half 
my  salary  by  the  district.  I  accordingly  secured  a  county 
certificate  and  signed  a  contract  with  the  school  officer.  The 
school  thus  involved  the  co-operation  of  district  and  church. 

At  this  time  the  Friends  throughout  the  State  were 
establishing  private  academies  under  the  control  of  the 
church,  and  the  discipline  of  the  society  placed  its  members 
under  strong  obligations  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools 
so  maintained.  I  had  known  something  of  the  working  of 
this  policy  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  had  become  con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  mistaken  system,  tending  to  divide  the 
school  interests  and  create  competing  institutions  in  neigh- 
borhoods scarcely  able  to  support  a  single  good  school. 

The  Friends  at  Springdale  had  perfected  plans  for  erect- 
ing a  building  and  establishing  a  church  school  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1867.  Almost  the  only  man  of  in- 
fluence in  the  neighborhood  who  was  not  connected  with  the 
society  of  Friends  was  Dr.  Grill,  who  had  been  elected  sub- 
-director  of  the  school  district,  and  I  found  that  he  shared 
my  views  as  to  the  erroneous  policy  of  undertaking  to  main- 
tain two  schools  in  the  village  when  one  was  entirely  ade- 
quate. At  the  same  time  he  was  quite  willing  to  send  his 
children  to  a  school  controlled  by  the  society  of  Friends. 
Many  of  the  Friends  also  regretted  the  apparent  necessity 
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for  assuming  the  additional  burden  of  an  independent  church 
fichool. 

After  numerous  consultations  between  the  sub-director 
and  the  committee  of  the  Friends'  Meeting  the  following 
plan  was  agreed  upon:  First,  the  village  of  Springdale  and 
the  surrounding  country  were  to  be  incorporated  into  an 
independent  school  district  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  In 
this  way  a  large  taxable  area  would  be  secured.  Second, 
Springdale  Monthly  Meeting  was  to  give  to  the  Independent 
District  a  small  sum  of  money  for  school  purposes.  Third, 
in  consideration  of  this  sum  of  money  the  Independent 
District  was  to  grant  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  certain  priv- 
ileges, among  which  was  an  equal  voice  with  the  district 
ofRcers  in  the  employment  of  teachers  and  the  management 
of  the  school,  together  with  the  right  of  holding  a  religious 
meeting  in  the  school  once  each  week. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  in 
the  case: 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  7th  day  of  3rd  month, 
1867,  by  the  Independent  District  of  Springdale,  situated  in  the  county  of 
Cedar  and  State  of  Iowa  of  the  first  party,  and  the  Springdale  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  an  incorporated  religious  society  located  in  the  county 
of  Cedar  and  State  of  Iowa  of  the  second  party.  Witnesseth  that  the  two 
parties,  wishing  to  unite  their  school  interests,  hereby  enter  into  the  fol- 
lowing agreement.  The  second  party  agrees  to  furnish  the  first  party 
with  Three  Hundred  Dollars  or  more,  by  the  first  day  of  6th  mo.,  1867, 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  building  and  furnishing  a  school 
house,  with  the  understanding  and  agreement  that  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee composed  of  three  of  the  second  party  are  to  co-operate  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  first  party  in  selecting  teachers  and  making 
regulations  for  the  union  school  contemplated  by  the  two  parties,  and  the 
second  party  may  have  a  special  religious  meeting  held  in  the  building, 
•of  short  duration,  each  week  when  the  school  is  in  session,  for  the  religious 
benefit  of  the  students  and  others  who  may  wish  to  attend. 

The  regulations  made  by  the  parties  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  Iowa. 

If  the  parties  cannot  agree  in  selecting  teachers  or  making  regulations 
for  the  government  and  management  of  the  school,  the  disagreement  shall 
in  all  cases  be  submitted  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  his 
judgment  and  decision,  which  shall  be  final. 

Should  the  Monthly  Meeting  aforesaid  be  discontinued  according  to 
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years,  when  the  neighborhood  had  become  more  comj)hjx  in 
respect  to  church  preferences,  the  religious  meeting  in  the 
school  was  omitted  and  the  committee  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing was  discontinued.  The  Seminary  thus  became  simply  a 
public  school;  but  during  all  the  changes  of  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  the  school  interests,  public  and  private, 
have  remained  united,  and  the  school  has  continued  to  bo 
the  chief  pride  of  the  region.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
on  the  list  of  accredited  high  schools  whose  graduates  are 
admitted  to  Freshman  standing  in  the  State  University. 

In  September  of  1001  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  attend  a  reunion  of  several  hundreds  of  graduates,  former 
students,  teachers  and  friends  of  the  Seminary,  drawn  to- 
gether from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  renew  old 
acquaintance  and  to  give  expression  to  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude for  inspiration  and  help  received  at  the  public-private 
school  on  the  prairie. 

lowA  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 


Immigration. — There  has  been  already  considerable 
immigration  to  Northwestern  Iowa  this  fall,  and  the  cry  is 
"still  they  come."  Some  eight  or  ten  teams  passed  through 
our  streets  today,  and  this  is  no  more  than  has  occurred  on 
a  great  many  other  days  within  the  last  three  months. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  bringing  with  it  more  or  less 
of  these  welcome  visitors.  Let  them  come;  there  is  room, 
and  to  spare,  on  our  beautiful  and  fertile  prairies. — Ft. 
Dodge  Republican^  October  28,  1863. 


Geo.  H.  Yewell,  a  young  and  promising  artist  of  Iowa 
City,  who  has  resided  for  several  years  in  Europe,  has  lately 
returned  to  this  country.  His  paintings  are  spoken  of  very 
highly  by  Willis'  Home  Journal. — Daily  State  Eegistcr 
(Des  Moines),  January  SO,  1862. 
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BY  F.  I.  HERHIOTT, 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Drake  University. 

The  growth  and  distribution  of  talent  and  genius  have 
long  been  subjects  of  entrancing  perplexity  and  study. 
What  are  the  causes,  what  are  the  conditions,  that  produce 
the  psychic  complex  we  call  mind — that  Intellectuality  or 
power  whereby  the  human  physical  organism  and  the  forces 
of  nature  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  understood  and 
made  to  obey  man's  will  and  subserve  his  purposes?  What 
elements  and  factors  conjoin  to  produce  those  variations 
from  the  average  type  w^hom  we  designate  as  persons  of 
talent?  Whence  and  how  arises  that  strange  admixture  of 
physical  substance  and  psychic  energy  that  produces  the 
man  of  genius? 

Just  what  the  efficient  causes  and  the  predominating  con- 
ditions governing  the  growth  of  talent  and  genius  are  can  not 
be  precisely  determined  for  the  reason  that  all  of  the  ele- 
ments and  factors  are  variable  and  in  constant  flux.  But 
the  conclusions  of  all  biologists,  or  psychologists  who  have 
dealt  with  the  subject  probably  concur  in  assigning  all 
causes  and  conditions  to  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  two 
great  causes — Heredity  or  Environment.  By  Heredity  we 
comprehend  the  entire  range  of  an  individual's  inherent  or 
natural  powers,  his  capacities,  traits  or  tendencies  of  body 
and  mind  or  character;  in  short  the  endowment  he  receives 
from  his  parents  and  ancestors.  By  Environment  we  must 
designate  all  those  conditions,  external  to  the  individual, 
into  which  he  is  born,  amidst  and  against  which  he  must 
maintain  himself  in  his  struggle  for  existence.  But  En- 
vironment includes  more  than  is  usually  thought  of,  viz: 
physical  nature  with  its  infinite  adverse  forces;  it  compre- 
.  Lends  the  society  into  which  a  man  is  born  with  its  envelop- 
ing maze  of  social  institutions  and  traditions,  religious,, 
political,  industrial,  educational,  literary. 
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Between  these  two  contending  forceB  or  factors  develops 
the  human  intellect  with  its  powers  of  perce[)tion,  volition 
and  control,  that  by  training  and  habit  may  conquer  Heredity 
and  Environment  and  compcil  man  as  well  as  nature  to  serve 
its  purjioses.  This  third  eUjnient  is  perha[)S  the  predominant 
perplexity  because  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  complex  varia- 
ble in  the  problem.  The  resultant  of  the  first  two  elements 
it  nevertheless  reacts  upon  and  controls  to  a  greater  of  less 
degree  the  primary  factors. 

But  while  exact  explanation  of  the  growth  of  talent  and 
genius  is  unattainable,  we  may  nevertheless  so  classify  the 
phenomena  "accompanying  and  signifying  Intellectuality  as 
to  enable  us  to  approximate  some  of  tlie  general  conditions 
precedent  to  such  extraordinary  psychic  development.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  collection  and  classification  of  data 
are  usually  so  numerous  and  irreducible  that  conclusions 
can  only  be  tentative  and  suggestive  at  the  best.  Yet  cer- 
tain classes  of  data  can  be  clearly  differentiated  and  if 
definite  sources  of  information  are  assured  various  interest- 
ing and  instructive  exhibits  can  be  obtained  respecting  age, 
occupations,  education,  nationality  of  parents,  nativity  and 
geographical  distribution.  These  manifestly  are  factors  that 
enter  into  and  make  up  Environment  and  constantly  affect 
Heredity.  Such  a  study  has  been  essayed  in  what  follows. 
It  relates  to  the  growth  of  talent  and  genius  within  the  State 
of  Iowa. 

The  first  consideration  in  such  a  study  is,  of  course,  our 
definitions.  What  test  shall  we  apply  in  determining  the 
presence  of  talent?  From  the  nature  of  the  case  our  test 
must  be — Achievement  that  attracts  and  holds  public  atten- 
tion. Potential  ability  of  vast  power  and  sweep  may  exist 
in  abundance,  but  unless  it  demonstrates  itself  in  accom- 
plishment  of  some  sort  over  and  above  that  of  the  majority, 
such  ability  can  not  be  generally  known  let  alone  be  mea- 
sured; hence  its  exclusion  here.  Achievement  or  accom- 
plishment that  attracts  the  public  may  be  positive  or  passive. 
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Tho  latter  is  the  sort  Uiat  by  reason  of  iulieritaiu^e  of  ;^r('at 
property  or  position  or  title  men  have,  without  cfVort  on  th(i 
part  of  tho  possessors,  power  and  prestige  that  altrncts  pub- 
lic interest:  sometimes  it  includes  those  who  achieve  position 
through  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  events,  as  by  reason  of 
friendship  or  association  with  certain  ])o\verful  pers(jns  or 
classes  or  parties.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  ''passive" 
men  of  reputation  should  be  excluded  but  it  is  ini|)ossible 
to  discriminate  them  from  the  former. 

The  second  consideration  is  the  means  to  be  taken  for 
measuring  reputation  or  the  public's  estimation  of  ability. 
For  this  we  must  have  recourse  to  biographical  dictionaries 
or  encyclopedias  that  are  [)ublished  under  conditions  that 
insure,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  impartiality  of  judgment,  uni- 
versality of  consideration  and  continuous  and  systematic 
measurement. 

Finally  such  a  study  if  it  is  to  be  thoroughgoing  and  to 
afford  substantial  results,  should  comprehend  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  State  from  its  pioneer  days  down  to  the  present. 
It  is  only  where  our  data  extends  throughout  the  entire 
range  and  sweep  of  the  life  of  a  people  in  a  particular  locality 
that  showings  warrant  substantial  conclusions. 

Unfortunately  the  various  sources  of  reliable  information 
for  such  an  investigation  do  not  afford  us  complete  or  con- 
tinuous data  throughout  the  State's  history.  Appleton's 
"Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography"  is  not  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  as  it  was  published  a  number  of  years  ago  and 
it  deals  chiefly  with  persons  deceased.  Moreover,  as  it  covers 
the  entire  country  and  the  sketches  are  extended,  persons 
mentioned  necessarily  had  to  have  a  high  degree  of  celebrity 
before  they  would  receive  any  consideration.  Thus  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  his  study  of  ''The  Distribution  of 
Ability  in  the  United  States"  based  upon  xVppleton's  Ency- 
clopedia records  but  five  persons  as  accredited  therein  to 
Iowa.*    Other  and  later  sources  might  be  resorted  to  but  in 

*Seo  Century  Maf?azinc,  New  Series  (September,  1891),  vol.  xx,  pp.  6S7-691. 
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cases  are  enlistments  in  the  union  army  from  Iowa  (Jurin^^ 
the  civil  war,  or  Admiral  John  G.  Walker's  assignment  to 
the  National  Naval  Academy  from  Iowa.  There  is  here  of 
course  much  room  for  arbitrary  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
names  and  for  much  criticism;  but  this  class  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  other  three  classes  and  no  serious  con- 
fusion is  involved. 

The  data  respecting  these  four  classes  has  been  classified 
to  show  occupations,  periods  of  birth,  the  states  of  nativity 
of  the  non-native  lowans,  collegiate  education,  and  their  dis- 
tribution in  Iowa  by  counties  and  cities  and  towns.  The 
totals  of  those  born  in  Iowa  or  now  residing  here  do  not 
quite  agree  with  those  given  by  the  compilers  of  "Who's 
Who,"  being  slightly  less.  This  discrepancy  may  arise 
from  a  miscount  or  from  variation  in  the  definition  of  resi- 
dence, e.  g.,  in  cases  of  persons  in  the  national  service  living 
in  Washington  but  still  holding  Iowa  as  their  state  of  resi- 
dence. But  omission  is  not  improbable.  The  mass  of 
names  is  great,  the  type  small,  and  frequently  the  order  of 
statement  of  data  varies,  or  long  titles  or  names  of  occupation 
are  injected  between  the  name  and  the  data  as  to  birth  to 
the  confusion  and  distraction  of  one  compiling  such  data.* 

The  showings  of  the  compilation  are  presented  in  detail 
in  Tables  I  to  VIII.  Some  of  the  more  interesting  and 
instructive  exhibits  are  briefly  indicated  with  some  discussion 
in  what  immediately  follows. 

The  total  number  of  names  mentioned  that  are  considered 
here  amounts  to  445,  of  which  number  24  were  women. 
This  aggregate  was  distributed  as  to  nativity  and  residence 
— 22  natives  resident,  147  non-natives  resident,  126  natives 
non-resident   and  150  sometime  residents.    Two  of  the 

♦Here  I  desire  to  acknowlodi^o  the  substantial  services  of  Mr.  Elywn  E.  Baker  of 
Washington,  la.,  Mr.  Marion  H.  Morrison  of  Council  Bluffs,  and  Mr.  Earl  M.  Sinclair, 
of  Dos  Moines,  students  in  my  classes  in  Drake  University,  in  the  compilation  of 
the  statistics  heroin  presented.  But  for  their  efficient  aid,  especially  in  veritication, 
the  preparation  of  this  article  would  have  becD  impracticable  at  this  time.  Any  one 
familiar  with  the  actual  work  of  statistical  veritication  will  realize  that  my  obliga- 
tion is  not  small. 
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SECTIONS  WHEREIN  NON-NATIVES  WERE  BORN. 


Rosident 

Soniftime 
Ko.sideut 

Totals 

No. 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

No. 

Por- 
ccnt- 

No. 

Per- 

Cf'tit- 

Not  Stated  

Total  

17 

48 
8 
59 
10 
5 

11.7 
32.4 
5.5 
40.7 
6.9 
2.8 

25 
31 

7 
74 
10 

3 

1G.5 
20.5 
4.6 
49.0 
7.2 
2.2 

42 
79 
15 
133 
20' 
8 

It.l 

26.7 
5.0 

44.9 
7.0 
2.3 

147 

100.0 

150 

100.0  297 

100.0 

Next  to  one's  parentage  and  the  physical  and  mental 
endowment  derived  therefrom,  with  the  family  life  incident 
thereto,  the  fact  next  in  importance  in  an  individual's  career 
is  his  occupation  or  profession  in  life.  Occupation  is  at  once 
the  chief  objective  of  the  normally  constituted  man  or 
woman  and  the  chief  element  in  their  environment.  It  is 
the  milieu^  as  the  French  would  express  it,  in  which'  a  man 
lives  and  works,  the  atmosphere,  that  creates  his  state  of 
mind  that  impells  and  guages  his  action,  the  soil  whence  he 
derives  sustenance  and  the  condition  in  which  he  must  work 
and  strive  and  survive.  Hence  it  is  that  the  occupations  of 
the  men  of  achievement  in  Iowa  constitutes  the  most  inter- 
esting and  significant  phase  of  their  development  and  distri- 
bution. 

In  such  a  study  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  general  phys- 
ical character  of  the  State  and  the  nature  of  the  chief  in- 
dustries of  the  people.  In  popular  estimation  Iowa  has 
usually  been  designated  as  an  "agricultural"  state  and  per- 
haps agriculture  is  her  predominant  industry.  But  the 
census  of  1900  showed  that  nearly  half  her  population  lived 
in  cities  and  towns  and  hence  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  mercantile  pursuits  constitute  the  occupations  of  fully 
one-half  the  inhabitants. 

The  occupations  of  those  given  in  the  authority  here 
depended  upon  have  been  grouped  under  seven  class  heads: 
I,  Agricultural  and  Rural;  II,  Commercial  and  Mercantile; 
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III,  Maiiufacturiii<^  unci  IMeclianical ;  IV,  Conmiunicatifjii 
and  Transportation;  V,  Professional;  VI,  Public  Service; 
and  VII,  Miscellaneous.  The  designations  are  sufficiently 
suggestive  not  to  require  special  explanation.  For  reasons 
given  elsewhere  I  have  varied  somewhat  from  the  schedules 
followed  by  the  national  census  office.* 

Of  the  445  persons  here  considered  only  12  were  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  None,  however,  were 'resi- 
dent-natives born.  Nine  were  resident  non-natives.  Tv/o 
natives  non-resident  and  one  sometime  resident  agricultural- 
ist had  achieved  distinction. 

In  commercial  and  mercantile  pursuits  only  11  were 
deemed  conspicuous  enough  for  mention.  Of  these  4  were 
bankers,  2  insurance  men,  1  a  merchant  and  4  followed  sun- 
dry pursuits.  The  bankers  were  resident  lowans.  Only  G 
received  mention  who  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  arts.  While  11  is  the  total  given  for  those  fol- 
lowing such  occupations  as  telegraphy,  telephony  and  rail- 
way transportation;  and  of  these  latter  1  was  a  resident 
native,  4  resident  non-natives  and  6  were  sometime  resident 
lowans. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  professional  occupations  that 
the  numbers  increase.  In  the  totals  of  all  classes  one  finds 
3  actors,  17  authors,  6  civil  engineers,  25  clergymen,  34 
editors,  101  educators,  1  electrician,  C7  lawyers,  1  librarian, 
1  musician  and  21  physicians.  With  respect  to  nativity  and 
residences  the  totals  of  these  several  classes  were  15  natives 
resident,  90  non-natives  resident,  99  natives  non-resident 
and  110  sometime  residents.  The  total  number  of  those  in 
professional  pursuits  aggregates  317  or  70.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  number.  Of  this  professional  class  101  were  college 
educators,  nearly  one-third;  and  of  the  latter  35  were  college 

*The  nature  of  tbo  occupations  included  in  the  classes  desigrnated  above  and  the 
reasons  for  such  groupings  are  given  with  some  detail  in  the  writer's  "Occupations. 
General  Health  and  Diseases  in  Insanity — Being  some  Notes  on  the  Classification  of 
Statistical  Returns  in  Iowa,"  reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  Institutions  of  Iowa  for 
July,  1901. 
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officials,  12  professors  of  subjects  in  belle  lettres,  30  profes- 
Bors  in  the  [)liysical  sciences  and  11  in  economic,  political  or 
social  sciences. 

Those  engaged  in  the  public  service  who  receive  mention 
number  5  natives  resident,  33  non-natives  resident,  17 
natives  non-resident,  and  22  sometime  residents — a  total 
of  77  persons.  Of  these  21  were  congressmen,  17  were 
in  the  administrative  departments  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, 11  were  engaged  in  special  work  in  the  technical 
civil  service,  5  were  in  the  army  and  2  in  the  navy.  Only 
19  were  mentioned  who  are  connected  with  governmental 
positions  in  our  state  governments,  and  12  of  this  number 
were  judges. 

The  foregoing  with  the  proportions  expressed  in  percent- 
ages is  presented  in  summary  form  in  the  succeeding  table. 


THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  NOTABLE  lOWANS,  1903-li)OL 


Class  of  Occupations 

Kesideut 

Non-Resident 

Total 

Native 

Non-Native 

Native 

Sometime 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

Commercial   

Transportation  . . . 

Public  Service  

Total  

1 

1 
15 
5 

4.5 

4.5 
68.1 
22.9 

9 

6 
1 

4 
92 
33 

3 

6.2 

3.4 
.6 

2.7 
62.0 
22.7 

3.4 

2 
2 
2 

100 
17 
4 

1.6 

.8 
1.6 

79.2 
13.6 
3.2 

1 

4 
3 
6 

111 

20 
5 

.6 
2.6 
1.9 
3.9 
72.1 
14.5 
4.4 

12 
13 
6 
11 
317 
77 
12 

2.7 
2.4 
1.3 
2.4 
70.1 
17.6 
2.7 

22 

100.0 

147 

100.0 

126 

lOO.OilSO 

100.0.446 

100.0 

In  view  of  the  character  of  Iowa's  industries  the  striking- 
thing  about  the  exhibit  just  made  is  the  disproportion  of  the 
professional  classes  as  compared  with  the  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, manufacturing  and  transportational  classes.  This 
excess  may  be  due  to  the  general  presumption  that  inclines 
the  compilers  of  such  biographical  dictionaries  to  favor  pro- 
fessional classes  at  the  expense  of  men  engaged  in  what  we 
call  industrial  pursuits.    But  the  editors  of  this  volume  have 
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consciously  sought  to  overcome  such  incliimtion.*  But 
while  allowance  may  justly  be  made  for  this  fact  it  neverthe- 
less remains  true  that  takin<^  the  public  interest  as  guaged 
by  the  public  prints  it  relates  in  the  main  to  the  achieve- 
ments or  doings  of  men  in  [)rofessional  pursuits.  This  does 
not  mean  that  men  engaged  in  agriculture  or  manufactures 
are  not  or  may  not  be  men  of  pronounced  ability;  but  simply 
that  unless  they  become  magnates  who  control  immense 
interests  that  closely  affect  the.  public  welfare  or  attract  [)er- 
sistent  public  interest  or  curiosity  they  are  not  likely  to 
find  mention  in  such  directories. 

Another  condition  of  potent  positive  influence  in  En- 
vironment, one  that  usually  is  coincident  with  occupation  is 
one's  conjugal  condition.  Since  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary  the  question  whether  the  marital 
relationship  hinders  or  stimulates  activity  and  achievement 
has  been  debated  ad  infmHum  ad  nauseam.  The  returns 
here  indicate  that  marriage  is  at  least  congenial  to,  if  not 
provocative  of,  intellectual  activity  and  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment. Out  of  the  ttttS  lowans  named  42G  or  95.3  per  cent 
were  married  or  had  married.  Of  the  21  unmarried  8  out 
of  the  13  were  women.  Only  2  of  the  entire  number  were 
divorced  at  the  time.  Twelve  men  report  second  marriages 
and  one  woman  reports  three  matrimonial  ventures.  Eleven 
men  were  widowed.  None  of  the  natives  either  resident  or 
non-resident  and  none  of  the  non-natives  resident  were 
divorced.  None  of  the  resident  natives  had  been  widowed 
or  divorced.  Whether  the  achievements  of  lowans  have  been 
due  to  their  marital  state  or  in  spite  of  it  others  may  figure 
out.  Below  is  a  summary  statement  giving  these  and  other 
items. 

♦See  introduction  to  Who's  Who  in  America  for  lOOS-lGO.^.  p.  8. 
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CONJUGAL  CUNDITION. 


L<ODjUS&l  oCQtUS 

Residents 

Non-Residouts 

Total 

Natives 

Nou- 
Nativos 

Natives 

Sometime 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

19 

1 

112 
4 

3 

93 
4 

2 
1 

103 
4 

8 

327 

14 
1 

8 
1 

8 

3 
2 
6 
22 

2 

11 
2 
13 

56 

Not  Stated  

Total  

1 

1 

1 
17 

2 

5 
16 

3 
1 

^20 

2 

142 

51  118 

7 

140 

10  421 

~24 

Among  the  factors  tliat  work  powerfully  in  determining 
both  Heredity  and  Environment  is  what  we  promiscuously 
call  Education.  Most  persons  mean  by  the  term  the  pur- 
suance of  studies  in  regular  course  and  the  completion  of  a 
schedule  or  curriculum  of  some  one  or  all  of  our  various 
systems  of  schools  wherein  one  is  supposed  to  acquire  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  science  and  become 
familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  research  or  study.  More- 
over, if  we  may  take  common  parlance  as  a  guide  an  educa- 
tion is  not  supposed  to  be  adequate  or  complete  until  gradu- 
ation from  a  collegiate  institution  has  been  attained.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  of  late  years  concerning  the  value 
of  collegiate  education  in  fitting  one  for  success  in  life, 
especially  in  what  we  are  wont  to  call  practical  or  common 
everyday  business  as  distinct  from  professional  callings. 
The  returns  given  in  considerable  detail  in  subsequent 
exhibits  show  that  out  of  the  4-45  theje  were  303  who  re- 
ceived collegiate  instruction  or  66.9  per  cent,  while  142  or 
33.1  per  cent  did  not  so  report.*  The  compilers  of  the 
directory  state  that  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  (that 

♦The  graduates  of  the  Asricultural  Colleso  at  Ames  have  been  inchidod  here. 
Some  may  object  on  tiie  ground  that  tlie  ti-aining  given  is  technical  ratlier  tlian  lib- 
eral. While  in  the  main  this  is  true  an  examination  of  the  courses  at  Ames  in  re- 
cent years  sliows  that  they  liave  been  extended  so  as  to  include  much  of  an  ordi- 
nary collegiate  curriculum. 
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is  grndunios  from  institutions  conferring  baccalaureate  de- 
grees in  letters,  science,  or  pliiloso[)liy )  constitute  somo 
56.03  per  cent  of  the  14:,4-i:3  persons  nientioiuid.*  The 
proportion  of  college  men  among  notable  lowans  is  tlius 
nearly  10  points  higher  than  is  the  case  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  This  preponderance  of  collegians  creates  a  favorable 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  contention  put  forth  by  the 
advocates  of  collegiate  training  here  in  the  State.  We  ca'n- 
not  estimate  fully  the  real  significance  of  these  percentages 
until  we  know  the  number  having  a  technical  education  and 
the  professions  in  which  college  men  predominate. 

Taking  each  class  of  occupation  we  find  that  college 
graduates  number  only  a  fourth  or  less  in  the  agricultural 
and  mercantile  and  transportational  pursuits,  and  a  third  of 
the  manufacturers.  In  the  governmental  service  colle<^e 
men  slightly  exceed  the  non-college  men.  The  preponder- 
ance of  college  men  previously  referred  to  is  found  therefore 
in  the  professional  pursuits.  In  these  occupations  collegians 
outnumber  non-college  men  two  to  one. 

The  locus  of  this  collegiate  training,  the  institutions 
whence  it  was  obtained,  is  of  no  little  importance.  At  no 
other  period  in  life  are  the  forces  that  determine  character, 
that  stimulate  conduct  more  powerful  than  in  the  days  one 
spends  in  college  halls.  The  associations  in  class  room, 
library,  literary  societies,  and  on  campus  and  field  affect  the 
student  at  the  turning  point  in  his  career  when  his  mind  is 
most  receptive  to  the  manifold  subtle  influences  that  per- 
meate college  life.  The  physical  environment  of  one's 
college,  its  architecture  and  chief  of  all  its  traditions  of 
scholarship  and  achievement  have  usually  a  decisive  effect 
upon  the  life  of  the  collegian.  The  showings  of  Table  IV 
in  which  are  given  the  number  of  graduates  from  each  of 
the  institutions  in  Iowa  whose  achievements  have  been  such 
as  to  secure  their  mention  in  this  national  directory,  together 
with  the  graduates  accredited  to  certain  institutions  outside 


*Soo  Introduction  Ibid,  p.  19. 
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the  State  and  the  remainder  grouped  by  states  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  administrators,  alumni  and  constituents  and 
friends  of  the  various  institutions. 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  Iowa  can  claim  120 
graduates  out  of  the  445  mentioned  or  20. 0  per  cent.  If 
we  take  the  number  of  college  graduates  only,  Iowa  can 
claim  40.1  per  cent  as  the  products  of  her  collegiate  training 
schools.  The  alumni  of  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City 
exceed,  being  37.  The  graduates  of  Iowa  College  at  Grin- 
nell  number  22,  Those  of  the  State  College  at  Ames  total 
16  while  Cornell  College  at  Mt.  Vernon  has  13  graduates. 

The  graduates  from  the  famous  colleges  of  the  older 
states  to  the  east  of  us  do  not  reach  the  numbers  that  most 
persons  probably  would  anticipate.  Amherst  college  has  6; 
Cornell  at  Ithaca,  6;  Dartmouth,  5;  Harvard,  5;  Northwest- 
ern at  Evanston,  6;  Oberlin,  7;  the  universities  of  Chicago, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  4  each;  Vassar  1  and  Yale  G; 
a  total  of  54.  The  greater  number  come  from  other  col- 
leges in  the  various  states.  For  instance  21  are  graduates 
of  institutions  in  Illinois,  17  from  colleges  in  Ohio  and  10 
from  schools  in  Indiana,  and  the  same  number  from  colleges 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  summary  statement  showing  the  distribution  of 
these  graduates  among  natives  and  non-natives,  resident  and 
non-resident  is  presented  below.  The  four  Iowa  institu- 
tions whose  graduates  exceed  10  are  alone  given. 


Resident 

Non-Resideut  ! 

1 

Total 

Na- 
tives 

Non- 
Na- 
tives 

Na- 
tives 

Some-  j 
time  j 

Cornell  College  at  Mt.  Vernon  

3 

4 

5 

i! 

13 

2 

2 

5 

13 

22 

1 

3 

6 

6i 

16 

4 

7 

11 

15 

37 

10 

6 

12! 

88 

Colleges  of  other  States  

5 

61 

61 

41! 

178 

Academicians  will  be  interested  in  the  number  of  those 
who  have  pursued  post  graduate  courses  of  study  in  letters. 
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philosophy  or  scienco  for  which  the  doctorial  degree  (Ph.  D.) 
was  conferred.  Of  the  299  collegians  of  Iowa  who  have 
attained  eminence  44  or  14  per  cent  pursued  post  graduate 
courses  obtaining  such  degree:  Thirty-six  did  such  work  in 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  8  in  universities  abroad. 
Three  of  this  number  were  natives  resident,  14  non-natives 
resident,  16  natives  non-resident  and  11  sometime  residents. 
Iowa  College  at  Grinnell  has  the  greatest  number  to  her 
credit,  10;  the  State  University  6;  Ames  and  Cornell,  2 
each.  These  include  faculty  as  well  as  alumni.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore  gave  this  doctorial 
degree  to  14  out  of  the  44;  the  University  of  Michigan 
comes  next  with  5  to  her  credit. 

Fifty-two  officers  and  members  of  the  faculties  of  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  receive  men- 
tion. Of  these  8  are  natives  and  44  non-natives.  The 
State  University  leads  with  IG;  the  State  College  at  Ames 
comes  next  with  10;  Drake  University  follows  with  8;  Cor- 
nell College  at  Mt.  Vernon  with  5  and  Iowa  College  at 
Orinnell  with  4. 

The  distribution  of  these  men  and  women  among  the 
counties  and  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  significance.  An  examination  of  Tables  VI 
and  VII  showing  such  geographical  distribution  demon- 
strates that  the  growth  of  talent  or  of  genius  is  not  confined 
to  particular  cities  or  localities  although  the  greater  numbers 
naturally  come  from  the  older  sections  of  the  states.  Thus 
taking  the  counties  having  10  or  more:  Woodbury  county 
has  10;  Clinton  and  Dubuque  have  12  each;  Henry,  15; 
Story,  17;  Lee  and  Linn,  18  each;  Des  Moines,  19;  Powe- 
shiek, 21;  Scott,  24;  Johnson,  40;  and  Polk,  56.  There  are 
22  counties  without  any  accredited  to  them;  but  the  resi- 
dence of  19  was  not  reported  and  if  tlie  latter  were  properly 
apportioned  the  number  of  counties  represented  would 
doubtless  have  been  increased.  As  it  is,  77  out  of  the  99 
counties  are  represented.    By  the  census  of  1900  Iowa  had 
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685  incorporated  cities  and  towns.  Of  this  number  108  are 
reported  as  the  birtliplace  or  residence  of  the  445  notable 
persons  mentioned  in  Who's  Who.  They  range  in  size 
from  mere  hamlets  and  villages  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
State.  Listing  those  having  10  or  more:  Cedar  Kajnds 
and  Sioux  City  have  10  each;  Dubuque  and  Keokuk,  12 
each;  Mt.  Pleasant,  13;  Ames  and  Burlington,  18  each; 
Grinnell,  20;  Iowa  City,  41,  and  Des  Moines,  03.  The 
preponderance  of  names  in  college  towns  or  university  cities 
is  manifest.  Their  distinction  is  not  entirely  warranted  as 
a  large  proportion  is  imported,  so  to  speak.  Thus  but  5 
out  of  the  41  at  Iowa  City  are  natives  of  that  community; 
but  1  out  of  the  18  at  Ames;  and  not  one  is  a  native  of  the 
20  accredited  to  Grinnell.  The  distribution  among  natives 
and  non-natives,  both  resident  and  non-resident,  is  exhibited 
in  Table  VII. 

The  true  significance  of  all  these  exhibits  and  compari- 
sons can  not  be  fully  estimated  until  we  view  them  in  the 
light  of  larger  contrasts,  namely,  with  the  returns  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Our  space  limits,  however,  permit  only 
a  few  comparisons. 

The  population  of  Iowa  in  1900  was  2,231,853  or  2.9 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  entire  country.  If  we 
consider  only  native  born  and  present  residents  Iowa  has 
produced  2.02  per  cent  of  the  notable  men  and  women  of 
the  country,  slightly  less  than  our  population  calls  for.  If 
we  include  sometime  resident  lowans  our  percentage  of 
notabilities  increases.  The  inclusion  of  the  latter  class  may 
seem  to  be  of  doubtful  propriety.  Valid  objections  can 
doubtless  be  made  to  some  names  here  and  there,  yet  with 
the  large  majority  their  residence  in  Iowa  was  long  continued 
or  influential  in  their  lives.  Thus  no  one  can  question  the 
potent  effect  of  Iowa's  climate,  soil  and  institutions  upon  the 
careers  of  Messrs.  Robt.  J.  Burdette  and  Hamlin  Garland,  of 
Judges  H.  Clay  Caldwell  and  John  F.  Dillon,  of  General 
Grenville  M.  Dodge  and  Col.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Mrs.  J. 
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Ellen  Foster,  of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Clarkson,  John  A.  Kasson  and 
Frank  W.  Palmer  and  of  Professor  J.  Irving  ]\Ianatt  and 
Dr.  Albert  Sbaw.  Including  these  men  Iowa  has  3.02  per 
cent  of  tlie  notable  men  of  the  country — a  slight  excess 
above  the  State's  proportion. 

In  a  study  recently  [)rinted  in  the  Ccntinnj  McKjazinc 
Mr.  Gustave  Michaud  shows  in  graphic  form  the  distribution 
of  men  of  talent  throughout  the  United  States  by  states  of 
birth  for  every  100,000  of  population.  According  to  his 
computations  the  numbers  exceeded  87  per  100,000  in  eacli 
of  the  New  England  states,  except  Rhode  Island  which  had 
33.  In  Delaw^are,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  the  number 
ranges  from  18  to  36  per  100,000.  In  Alabama,  California, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin  the  number 
varies  from  9  to  17,  while  in  Florida,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington  and  West 
Virginia  men  of  talent  appear  in  numbers  ranging  from  4  to 
8  per  100,000.  In  the  remaining  states  the  returns  decline 
from  3  to  zero.  Taking  the  states  adjacent  to  Iowa,  the 
returns  are  South  Dakota  0,  Minnesota  2,  Wisconsin  9,  Illi- 
nois 10,  Missouri  6,  Kansas  2,  Nebraska  1.  Iowa  has  5  to 
her  credit  for  each  100,000  of  her  population. 

The  fact  which  stands  out  strongly  in  Mr.  Michaud's 
map  is  Iowa's  proportion  in  contrast  with  the  returns  of 
Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin.  First,  Minnesota  while 
not  so  old  a  state  as  Iowa,  has  had  by  reason  of  her  two  great 
cities  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  her  great  lake  port  at 
Duluth,  a  commercial  and  industrial  life  that  create  greater 
expectations  respecting  the  growth  of  conspicuous  talent 
than  are  fulfilled;  second,  considering  the  long  period  of 
Missouri's  state  history  and  the  prominent  part  her  central 
location  has  given  her,  in  transcontinental  movements, 
the  numbers  accredited  to  her  fall  below  one's  natural  antici- 
pations; third,  the  history  of  Wisconsin  is  coincident  with 
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the  development  of  Iowa,  hei*  [)0[)nlation  does  not  vary  much 
in  numbers  from  that  of  Iowa,  yet  the  number  of  notable  men 
and  women  born  in  Wisconsin  is  nearly  double  the  number 
born  in  Iowa  and  living  in  11303-1 904..* 

Mr,  Midland's  conclusion  that  there  is  decreasin<r  Intel- 
lectuality  as  we  proceed  from  the  states  of  the  northeastern 
Atlantic  seaboard  west  and  south  seems  to  be  confirmed, 
taking  the  exhibits  of  his  maps  as  the  basis  for  deduction. 
But  the  force  of  his  conclusion  is  materially  lessened  if  we 
consider  the  brief  histories  of  our  western  states  and  the 
vast  and  various  opportunities  for  industrial  activity  and 
commercial  gain  that  naturally  attracted  and  absorbed  the 
energies  of  a  vigorous  and  thrifty  population.  In  the  older 
eastern  states  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence,  the  severit}^  of  industrial  competition,  have' 
operated  to  increase  intellectual  activity  of  the  kind  that 
attracts  public  attention.  In  the  west  our  men  of  ability 
have  been  engaged  chiefly  in  conquering  nature  and  in 
securing  economic  independence.  The  next  quarter  of  a 
century  will  probably  witness  a  marked  increase  in  the 
activities  and  achievement  of  men  and  women  of  talent  and 
genius  in  Iowa  for  the  same  reasons  that  have  forced  them 
to  the  front  in  the  older  states  to  the  east. 

[After  the  foregoing  was  in  type  three  omissions  and  a 
duplication  were  discovered.  These  corrections  were  made 
in  the  text  and  in  the  tables,  but  few  changes  were  made  in 
the  figures  showing  the  percentage.] 


*See  Mr.  Michaud's  article,  p.  4-1,  already  cited. 
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TABLE  No.  I. 


NUMBER  BORN  WITHIN  SPECIFIED  PERIODS. 


Born  Between 

Resident 

Non-Rcsideut 

Total 

Native 

Non-Native 

Native 

Sometime 
Resident 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1810-19  

1 
14 

26 
33 
38 
23 
2 

1 
19 
53 
91 
128 
99 
17 

1 
14 

... 

"i 
2 
6 
6 

6 

1820-29  

5 
25 
39 
40 
25 

1 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1830-39  

1840-49  

1850-59  

1860-69  

1870-79  

1880-89  

5 
8 
5 
1 
1 

1 

3 

2 
14 
43 
46 
13 

2 
4 

Not  Stated  

Total  

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

7 

3 

20 

2 

143l  4 

119 

71  142 

8 

424!  21 
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TABLE  No.  III. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  NOTABLE  lOWANS,  1903-1005. 


I. 
II. 


Ill 
IV. 
V. 


VI. 


AGRIOUIiTUEAIj  AND  RuEAIj  

CoMMEEOIAIi  AND  MeKOANTILE  .... 

Bankers,  etc  

Insurance   

Merchant  

Sundry   

Manufaotuking  and  jMeoiianioal 
communioation  and  tliansport'n 

Professional   

Actors,  etc  

Authors  

Civil  Engineers  

Clergymen  

Editors  and  Publishers  

Educators  

a    College  Officials  

b    College  Professors  

Law  

Letters  

Medicine  

Philosophy  

Physical  Science  

Social  Science  

Theology   

c  General  

Lecturers  

Electricians  

Lawyers  

Librarian   

Musician  

Physicians   

Sundry   

Public  Service  

1  National  

a  Congress  

b  Executive  

Administrative  

Technical  

Army   

Navy  

Judicial  


c 

2  State   

Executive 
Judicial  . . 

3  Municij)al  

4  General  

VII.    Miscellaneous  . . 


Total 


Rosidont 


Native 


Non- 
Nativo 


18 


11 


221 


147 


Non-Rosidont 


Native  So'"o- 
time 


12G 
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TABLE  No.  IV. 

COLLEGES  WHENCE  GRADUATED. 


Iowa  Institutions  

Central  University  

Charles  City  College  

Coo  College  

Cornell  College  

Drake  University  

Iowa  College  at  Grinnell.  . 

Iowa  State  College  

Iowa  Wesleyan  University 

Lenox  College  

Luther  College  

Penn  College  

State  University  of  Iowa. . 
Upper  Iowa  University... 

Washington  College  

Western  College  

Total...  


II.     OtHEB  COLIiEGIATE  INSTITUTIONS  . 


Special   

Amherst  College  

Bowdoin   

Cornell  University  

Dartmouth  College  

Harvard  University  

Northwestern  

Oberlin  College  

Princeton  

University  of  Chicago.  . . 

University  of  Michigan. , 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Vassar  College  , 

Western  Reserve  College 

Williams  College  

Yale  University  , 

West  Point  , 

Naval  Academy  

Remaining  by  States  

California  

Colorado  

Illinois  

Indiana   

Kansas  

Louisiana  


Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri  . 


Residents 


Na- 
tives 


Non- 
Na- 
tives 


15 


25 


Non-Residents 


Na- 
tives 


33 


Somo- 
tiiiio 
Resi- 
dents 


47 
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Nebraska   

New  York   

Ohio  

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  

Kentucky  

Vermont  

"Washington   

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Foreign  

Partial  Collegiate  Training 
Not  Stated  


Total 


Rosidonts      Non-Rosidon  ts 


Na- 
tives 


Non- 
Na- 
tives 


22 


147 


Na- 
tives 


3 
32 
12G 


Soino- 
tiiiio- 
Riisi- 
dciits 


1 
4 

5 
51 
150 


TABLE  No.  V. 


NUMBER  HAVING  DOCTORIAL  DEGREE  (Ph.  D.)  FOR  POST  GRAD- 
UATE  STUDY  AND  INSTITUTIONS  GRANTING. 


Institutions 


CornellUniversity  

Harvard  University  

Johns  Hopkins  University.  , 

Syracuse  University  

Yale  University  

Washington  University  

Upper  Iowa  University  . 

University  of  Chicago  ...... 

University  of  Indiana  

University  of  Michigan  

University  of  Nebraska  

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Wooster  

Total  American  


FOBEIGN — 

University  Freiburg  

University  of  Gottingen. 
University  of  Heidloberg 
University  of  Leipsic.  .  • . 
University  of  Munich  

Total  Foreign  

Grand  Total  


Resident 


Native 


Non- 
Native 


10 


14 


Non-Resident 


Native  Some- 


14 


16 
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TABLE  No.  VI. 

CITIES   AND   TOWNS  WHERE  NATIVES  WERE  BORN  OR  NON- 
NATIVES  RESIDED. 


Adair  

Afton   

Ainsvvorth  . . . 

Albion   

Algona  

Ames  

Armstrong . . . 

Atlantic  

Audubon  .... 
Belle  riaine . . 

Benton  

Boone   

Boonesboro . . 
Brighton  .... 
Burlington  . . . 
Cedar  Rapids 
Centervillc . . . 

Chariton   

Charles  City  . 

Cherokee   

Clarinda  

Clarion  

Clermont  .... 

Clinton  

Colfax   

Council  Blulf  s 

Cresco   

Creston  

Dallas   

Davenport  

Decorah  .... 

Dennison  

Denmark  . . . . 
Des  Moines . . . 

DeWitt   

Dubuque  . . . .  . 

Eldora  

Fairbank  

Fairfield   

Fayette  

Ft.  Dodge  . . . . 
Garden  Grove , 
Grinnell  . . . .  . 
Hopkington  . . 
Independence 
Indianola  


Resident 


Na- 
tives 


Non- 
Na- 
tives 


Non-Rosident 


Na- 
tives 


Sonio- 
tirn(3 
Kosi- 
doirt 
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Resident 


Iowa  City  

Jefferson  

Keokuk   

Keosauqua   

Kirksville  

Knoxville   

Lamoni  

Lansing  

La  Porte  City  

Lawler  

Le  Mars  

Lyons   

McGregfor  

Magnolia   

Maquoketa  

Marble  Rock  

Marion   

Marquisville  . . .  • 
Marshalltown  .... 

Mason  City  

Midway  

Montrose   

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mt.  Vernon  

Muscatine  

New  Hartford  

New  London  

New  Sharon   

Newton  

Nora  Springs  . . . . 

Northwood  

Odebolt  

Osage   

Osceola  

Oskaloosa  

Ottumwa  

Plainfield  

Point  Pleasant . . . 

Princeton  

Red  Oak  

Scott  Grove  

Sheldon  

Sioux  City  

Storm  Lake  

Strawberry  Point 

Stuart   

Sumner   

Tabor  

Tipton   

Toledo  


Va- 
tivos 


Non- 
Na- 
tives 

15 


Non-Rosidont 


I  S&me- 
Na-  I  tinio 
lives  Resi- 

I  dent 


nted  in 
copied 
the  re- 
th  like 
ccurate 
^ent  to 
iind  by 

of  the 
brigade 
on  has 
aphical 
ections 
ninouF, 
Lire  the 
;ters  of 
Dfficers, 
a  list  of 
mary  of 

at  the 
ks,  and 

enlist- 
rith  the 
uialties, 
st-ofSce 

d  in  the 
Lipshire, 
eastern 
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FACSIMILE  OF  THE  COMMISSION  OF  CENEHAL  ROBERT  LUCAS.  FIRST  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  TERRITORY  Of  IOWA. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMEXT. 


REPUBLICATION  OF  SOLDIER  RECORDS. 

Some  montlis  ago  the  writer  in  an  interview  printed  in 
The  Rc(jisier  and  Leader,  Des  Moines,  wliich  was  copied 
into  many  papers  thronghoiit  the  State,  suggested  the  re- 
publication of  the  Adjutant  General's  Reports,  with  like 
records  of  the  Iowa  soldiers  of  all  our  wars.  No  accurate 
roster  has  ever  been  published  of  the  men  who  went  to 
Mexico.  In  our  opinion  that  record  can  still  be  found  by 
looking  for  it  in  the  right  })lace.  Then,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Spirit  Lake  Expedition  and  of  the  Northern  Border  Brigade 
should  be  included  in  such  a  work.  An  impression  has 
gone  abroad  that  our  suggestion  included  a  biographical 
record  at  some  length  of  our  soldiers.  There  are  objections 
to  this:  In  the  first  place,  the  work  would  be  too  voluminous, 
and  second,  it  is  impracticable  at  this  time  to  secure  the 
requisite  information.  Our  idea  is  to  publish  rosters  of 
each  of  the  companies  and  of  the  field  and  staff  officers, 
together  with  a  brief  history  of  each  regiment,  with  a  list  of 
the  engagements  in  which  it  participated,  and  a  summary  of 
its  casualties.  This  information  can  be  obtained  at  the 
present  time  from  the  x\djutant  General's  old  books,  and 
from  other  sources.  It  would  include  the  dates  of  enlist- 
ment and  muster  into  the  United  States  service,  with  the 
battles  in  which  each  soldier  had  participated,  his  casualties, 
whatever  their  result,  and  if  living  his  present  post-ofBce 
address. 

Models  for  this  class  of  publications  are  presented  in  the 
recently  published  reports  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  some  of  the  other  eastern 
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states.  The  ^X'rlllont  re[)(jrt,  Ii(j\vever,  is  a  very  heavy 
quarto,  and  it  would  take  ])robal)ly  three  sucli  volumes  to 
contain  the  Iowa  rosters.  The  New  York  rc^port  was  pul)- 
lished  in  handsome  octavos,  which  we  shoukl  judge  to  };e 
the  best  form.  Ahnost  daily  the  Historical  ]3epartmeijt  is 
called  upon  to  furnish  information  conceriiing  soldiers  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  war  of  1812.  We  are  also 
occasionally  asked  for  lists  of  the  soldiers  who  went  to 
Mexico,  which  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  fur- 
nish. All  the  accessible  information  touching  the  Iowa 
soldiers  and  regiments  should  be  collected  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  carefully  edited  and  brought  out  in  handsome  dura- 
ble volumes.  There  is  no  work  which  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  the  people,  or  more  pleasing  to  the  coming 
generations.  It  would  take  some  years  to  do  all  this  work, 
and  but  moderate  appropriations  would  be  required.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  views  of  soldiers  bf  the 
civil  war  the  expressions  have  been  unanimous  in  favor  of 
this  enterprise.  The  State  can  well  afford  to  publish  these 
records;  it  cannot  afford  to  ignore  them. 


-IOWA  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 


Doubtless  the  first  to  take  form — the  pioneer — in  this 
State  was  that  which  was  organized  at  Chariton,  Lucas 
county,  through  the  efforts  of  Col.  Warren  S.  Dungan.  It 
dates  from  June  10,  1901.  It  received  notice  in  The 
Annals,  Vol.  V,  pp.  230-1,  and  an  article  which  Col.  Dun- 
gan WTote  concerning  it  may  be  found  in  The  BiiUciin  of 
the  Iowa  Library  Commission,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  and  in  The 
Annals,  Vol.  YI,  pp.  55-58. 

In  Winterset,  Madison  county,  a  Society  was  organized 
March  15,  1901,  of  which  Mr.  H.  A.  Mueller  is  the  leading 
spirit.  He  was  chosen  its  first  President.  This  society  has 
lately  promulgated  its  first  constitution  and  by-laws,  though 
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some  of  its  members  had  been  at  work  many  montlis.  It 
has  already  accomplished  excellent  results. 

A  Society  was  or^^anized  at  Lamoni,  Decatur  co.,  Sept. 
14,  1901,  largely  through  the  eil'orts  of  Fred  M.  Smith,  edi- 
tor  of  TJic  Saints'  ILeraJd.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted  and  the  organization  has  since  been  doing  some 
highly  creditable  work.  A  historical  library  of  about  200 
volumes  has  been  secured,  and  efforts  are  in  progress  to  col- 
lect biographical  sketches  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  with  their 
recollections  of  early  Iowa  days.  That  region  is  rich  in  val- 
uable materials  to  reward  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic  col- 
lector like  Fred  M.  Smith. 

The  Linn  county  Society  has  met  with  a  great  degree  of 
success.  Its  latest  published  announcement  shows  a  mem- 
bership of  125,  including  leading  men  and  women  of  that 
section  of  the  State.  In  Messrs.  Albert  N.  Harbert  and  Lew 
W.  Anderson,  the  Society  has  two  of  the  foremost  historical 
collectors  in  the  State.  Both  have  been  remarkably  success- 
ful. Mr.  Luther  A.  Brewer,  another  leading  member,  is 
one  of  the  finest,  up-to-date  book  printers  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  a  successful  collector  of  fine  books.  The  col- 
lections of  these  gentlemen  and  of  the  society  are  growing 
rapidly,  and  their  publications  will  b©  cordially  welcomed. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Ellis,  of  Maquoketa,  Jackson  county,  has  for 
several  years  been  doing  efficient  work  in  local  historical  col- 
lecting, and  we  believe  that  a  county  organization  has  been 
effected. 

Boone  county  has  made  a  good  start  in  this  species  of 
patriotic  v7ork,  though  no  organization  has  yet  been  effected. 
Local  historical  collecting  is  in  progress  as  a  department  of 
the  Ericson  Public  Library,  under  the  supervision  of  John 
M.  Brainard,  an  ex- journalist  of  Boone.  He  has  already 
performed  much  labor  in  collecting  newspapers,  books  and 
pamphlets,  manuscripts,  original  biographical  data,  engraved 
portraits  and  photographs  of  early  settlers,  specimens  illus- 
trative of  the  natural  history  of  that  section  of  the  State,  etc., 
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etc.  Quite  recently  the  city  council  have  authorized  a  local 
taxidermist  to  collect  and  mount  the  birds  of  Boone  county 
for  the  Library.  This  work  which  is  most  commendable  has 
just  been  commenced.  Boone  county  abounds  in  prehistoric 
stone  implements,  and  these  are  being  gathered  in.  Every- 
thing indicates  that  Mr.  Brainard  will  in  a  few  years  not 
only  collect  the  local  history  and  biography  of  that  county, 
but  also  build  up  an  interesting  local  museum. 


DENMAEK  ACADEMY. 

Our  leading  article  presents  a  history  of  the  quiet  and 
secluded  little  village  of  Denmark,  Lee  county,  Iowa,  and 
of  the  celebrated  institution  of  learning  which  has  flourished 
there  with  undiminished  success  since  1845.  This  history 
is  a  pleasant  and  instructive  one  to  read,  for  it  depicts  the 
wisdom  wdiicli  underlaid  this  most  commendable  enterprise 
at  the  start  and  portrays  the  tenacity  with  which  its  pious 
founders  and  supporters  have  pursued  their  labors  for  sixty 
years.  Few  schools  of  this  grade  have  made  so  proud  a 
record,  wdiether  we  look  to  the  distinijuished  names  which 
appear  in  its  list  of  g:^aduates,  the  high  grade  of  its  scholar- 
ship, the  patriotism  which  inspired  its  young  men  to  enlist 
in  the  Union  armies  in  the  civil  w^ar,  or  the  liberality  of 
those  who  gave  their  time  and  money  to  its  development  and 
support. 

This  article  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Quinton,  who 
has  resided  in  Denmark  for  many  years,  at  the  request  of 
the  Alumni  Society  of  the  Academy.  She  wished  it  also  to 
be  understood  that  she  has  drawn  for  her  facts  quite  freely 
upon  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  George  F.  Magoun's  "Asa  Turner 
and  his  Times" — a  book  well  known  to  the  Congregation- 
alists  of  Iowa — and  sundry  manuscripts  furnished  her  by 
Prof.  H.  K.  Edson  of  Grinnell. 

Prof.  Frank  Leverett,  who  was  born  in  that  town  in 
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1854,  graduatinf^  there  and  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
and  who  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  writers  upon  the 
glaciers  of  this  country,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Annals,  says  of  Denmark  Academy: 

I  hardly  know  what  I  could  say  that  would  be  worth  inserting  coucern- 
ing  tljo  Academy  us  I  knew  it.  I  am  keeping  track  of  its  work  right 
along,  and  know  that  it  is  maintaining  and  in  some  ways  improving  ita 
standard.  There  are  more  persons  going  to  college  from  it  now  than  in 
the  days  when  it  had  an  attendance  much  greater  than  the  present,  wlrich 
shows  pretty  clearly  that  it  is  not  deteriorating.  There  is  in  such  a  school 
an  atmosphere  of  culture  which  is  rare  in  the  public  school  and  which 
tends  toward  good  citizenship.    I  wish  our  public  schools  had  more  of  it. 


THE  COMMISSION  OF  GOVERNOR  LUCAS. 


The  original  document  is  in  the  possession  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  at  Iowa  City.  Gen.  Robert  Lucas  was 
■appointed  first  governor  of  Iowa  Territory  by  President  Van 
Buren.  The  commission  bears  the  date  of  July  7,  1838. 
This  precious  document  has  suffered  very  much  from  the 
lapse  of  time  and  possibly  from  lack  of  care  during  earlier 
_years  of  its  existence.  Wherever  blanks  were  filled  with 
pen-writing  the  ink  has  become  much  faded.  In  some 
instances  even  the  printed  lines  are  so  worn  that  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  trace  them.  It  was  kindly  loaned  to  the  His- 
torical Department  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  be 
reproduced  .in  these  pages.  The  result  is  shown  in  the 
facsimile  which  we  print  in  this  number.  While  the  work 
is  in  some  respects  faulty  it  is  certainly  as  good  as  can  be 
produced  without  a  better  copy,  which  at  this  time  is  wHoUy 
out  of  the  question.  It  shows  as  nearly  as  practicable  w^iat 
the  commission  was  at  the  date  of  its  issuance.  We  have 
made  every  possible  effort  to  recover  the  commissions  of 
Governors  Chambers  and  Clarke,  but  up  to  this  time  without 
success.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  w^hether  either  of  them  is 
in  existence,  and  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  have  not  been 
preserved. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  ATHENS  AGAIN. 


Tho  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  March 
2,  1905,  by  Gen.  H.  H.  Wri^rht  of  Centerville,  Iowa,  refer- 
ring to  the  Battle  of  Athens: 

.  .  .  An  account  of  that  event  in  Ihe  border  history  of  tho  great  war 
should  not  leave  out  tlie  coininauds  of  Col.  John  Adtiir  McDowell  and  Col. 
Worthington,  of  the  (ith  and  nth  lowu  Infantry  Volunteers.  Col.  McDowell 
arrived  at  the  Croton  station  just  as  the  cnf^^afj^einent  was  ending  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  We  heard  the  shot  that  sent  the  cannon  ball  into 
the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  saw  tlie  little  squads  of  tho 
enemy  scampering  back  over  the  hills  into  the  big  timber  out  of  sight. 
The  scene  at  the  Croton  station  was  calculated  to  chill  the  blood  in  tho 
veins  of  stout-hearted  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  military.  Men,  women  and 
children,  crazed  with  fear  and  excitement,  running  about  crying  and 
pleading  for  help  to  reach  safety  from  the  awful  roar  of  the  cannon  and 
small  arms.  Col.  McDowell  quickly  formed  three  companies  of  the  Gth 
and  proceeded  to  cross  the  river,  the  men  taking  their  shoes  and  socks  otf 
and  rolling  up  their  })ants — the  water  V>eing  about  knee  deep. 

The  killed  and  wounded  of  Col.  David  Moore's  command  were  gathered 
into  the  store,  houses  and  dwellings,  where  they  were  cared  for  by  the 
doctors  belonging  to  the  troops  and  by  local  physicians.  The  Iowa  com- 
mands furnished  the  picket  guards  for  the  outposts  during  the  night  and 
also  the  camp  guards.  So  it  is  clear  that  the  5th  and  Gth  Iowa  were  in 
the  battle  of  Athens,  causing  Gen.  Martin  Green  to  retreat  and  the  only 
pursuit  made  was  by  Col.  W.  H.  Worthington,  in  command  of  detachments 
from  the  6th  and  5th  regiments. 

Gen.  Wright  also  takes  occasion  to  notice  another  matter 
which  appeals  keenly  to  the  old  soldiers'  sense  of  justice. 
He  is  himself  understood  to  be  wTiting  a  book  in  which  he 
will  undoubtedly  correct  other  errors  and  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  many  heroes.    For  the  present  he  says: 

I  notice  also  that  the  common  error  is  made,  of  describing  the  start 
from  Atlanta  by  Sherman's  army  as  a  wild  scene  of  disorder  and  merri- 
ment, when  in  fact,  there  never  was  an  army  of  G5,000  men  and  35,000 
animals  so  well  organized  and  disciplined,  marching  in  such  perfect 
order,  as  did  that  noble  body  of  men  under  the  eye  of  that  grandest  field- 
marshal  produced  by  the  war. 
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The  State  of  Missouri,  an  AutoI)io(fraphy,  edited  f)y  Walter  Williams  for  the 
Missouri  Commission  of  the  Louisi(i)ia  Furchase  Exposition.  Press  of 
E.  W.  Stephens,  Columbia,  Mo.,  pp.  592. 

Missouri — "pronounced  Miz-zoo-ry" — is  here  presented  as  fifth  of  the 
United  States  in  population  and  wealth,  as  first  in  potential  resources,  and 
geographically  as  the  central  commonwealtli  of  the  Union.  Tlie  Ktory 
is  told  in  a  fine  blazonry  of  facts,  figures,  maps,  pictures,  and  j)ortrait8. 
Seventy  pages  are  given  to  the  history,  government,  climate,  geology  and 
physiography  of  the  state;  7"),  to  agriculture,  live  stock,  horticulture,  dairy 
and  poultry;  50,  to  manufactures,  mining  and  transportation;  24,  to  edu- 
cation, church,  art  and  press;  20,  to  fauna,  plant-life  and  fisheries;  71,  to 
a  description  of  the  cities  of  the  state;  228,  to  the  114  counties,  two  pages 
to  each  of  them;  and  45  pages  to  additional  statistics  of  the  state,  and  its 
exhibit  at  the  Exposition. 

For  the  first  thirty-three  years  of  its  existence  the  state  was  crippled  in 
its  growth  by  slavery.  Illinois  grew  more  rapidly.  When  a  strip  of  Iowa 
was  thrown  open  to  settlement,  there  was  a  larger  migration  thither  than 
to  Missouri.  Although  there  was  no  large  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves 
brought  into  the  state,  its  whole  social  and  political  life  was  dominated 
by  the  "peculiar  institution."  Southern  statesmen  now  acknowledge  that 
the  question  of  slavery  in  Missouri  shaped  the  course  of  American  history 
for  forty-five  years.  Thus  the  Hon.  "William  B.  Bate,  of  Tennessee,  said  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  20,  1905,  that  in  the  case  of 
Missouri,  "that  fire  bell  was  struck  in  the  night  which  continued  its 
funeral  peals  from  1820  to  1865."  The  repeal  of  the  Compromise  of  1820, 
under  which  Missouri  had  come  into  the  Union,  was  nowhere  supported 
with  m<jre  spirit,  or  welcomed  with  so  much  eclat  as  in  Missouri.  The 
instructor  in  History,  in  the  State  University,  says  in  this  volume,  pp. 
24-25,  "The  South  in  general  believed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  unexpressed  it  is  true,  that  Kansas  should  be  slave, 
and  Nebraska  free.  Thus  the  Missourians  would  resent  any  interference 
with  slavery  in  Kansas  as  prejudicial  to  their  welfare  and  as  a  violation  of 
natural  justice."  It  was  in  this  faith  and  with  these  convictions  that  citi- 
zens of  Missouri  went  into  Kansas  to  establish  slavery,  and  that  by  their 
votes  they  put  it  into  the  "Lecompton  Constitution." 

While  it  may  be  unbecoming  to  raise  those  things  out  of  their  graves, 
at  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  most  notable  and  for- 
ever memorable  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Compromise  of  1820.  came  also  from  Missouri,  though  it  proved  the 
political  downfall  of  the  greatest  public  man  in  the  history  of  that  State. 
Because  of  that  opposition,  the  name  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton  was  cast  out 
as  evil  by  the  people  of  Missouri,  who  had  almost  idolized  him  for  thirty 
year's.  Time,  however,  sometimes  redresses  great  wrongs,  and  truth, 
crushed  to  earth,  rises  again.    Another  spirit  has  come  to  another  genera- 
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tioii  of  tho  people  of  MiHsouii.  Invited  by  Congress,  in  corniiion  with  the 
other  states,  to  place  in  the  capitol  at  AN'afihin^ton  statue.-i  of  two  of  its 
citizens,  "illustrious  for  historic  renown  and  clistin^uish»'d  services,"  the 
legislature  of  Missouri,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  made  choice  of  Thomas 
Hart  Benton  and  Francis  Preston  lUair  (a  man  of  kindred  sentiments,  of 
similar  fates,  and  of  the  same  liigH  moral  tone),  for  that  honor.  Their 
statues  were  presented  to  Congress,  February  4,  189'J,  when  JSenatcjrs  Vest 
and  Cockrell,  and  representatives  of  Missouri,  who  had  themselves  been 
political  antagonists  of  Benton  and  IMair,  joined  in  tributes  to  their  high 
character  and  great  services.  This  volume  says  that  '^Mis^^ouri  -has 
developed  farther  and  faster  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  than  in  all 
her  previous  history.  Her  wealth  has  increased  enormously."  Iowa,  the 
first  free  state  west  of  the  Mississipj)i,  rejoices  in  the  alignment  of  Mis- 
souri by  her  side  under  the  auspices  of  freedom,  and  in  the  magnificent 
prospect  of  growth  and  renown  now  before  ''the  central  commonwealth  of 
the  Union."  w.  s. 


Life,  Lettei's  and  Travels  among  the  North  Aynerican  hidians.  of  Father 
Pierre-Jean  De  Sniet,  1S()1-1S73.  By  Hiram  Martin  Chitte^iden,  Major, 
Corjys  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Alfred  Talbot  Richardson.  Four 
Volumes,  pj)-  ^f''-^^,  A^eii;  York:  Francis  P.  Harper,  190 'j. 
During  the  past  dozen  years  the  publication  of  several  books  of  travel 
and  exploration  in  the  middle  and  far  west  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  history  of  that  great  expanse  of  territory.  The  surpassing  value 
of  the  labors  of  Coues,  Thwaites,  Mrs.  Dye,  Chittenden  and  Richardson, 
in  placing  these  records  of  the  past  before  the  world  is  quite  beyond  esti- 
mate. Dr.  Elliott  Coues  edited  several  volumes  which  were  brought  out, 
though  in  limited  editions,  by  the  enterprising  publisher  of  the  work  be- 
fore us.  "We  believe  that  a  place  next  in  importance  to  the  History  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  will  be  assigned  to  tho  Life  and  Letters  of 
Father  De  Smet.  He  possessed  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  work  which 
he  undertook.  To  the  thorough  education  which  is  known  to  be  absolutely 
essential  for  priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  to  acquire,  he  united  the  zeal 
of  the  devoted,  self-sacrificing  missionary.  Then  he  was  endowed  with  a 
stalwart  frame,  great  physical  strength,  and  health  which  carried  him 
through  marvelous  perils  by  "flood  and  field"  and  beyond  the  allotted 
three  score  and  ten.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  conversion,  education  and 
the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  region  west  and 
north  of  St.  Louis,  and  stretching  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  field  was  a 
large  one  and  the  laborers  were  but  few.  •  This  made  the  work  of  Father 
De  Smet  seem  simply  herculean.  He  became  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  men  in  the  west.    His  present  biographers  say  of  him: 

Father  De  Smet's  travels  were  not  confined  to  the  western  country. 
He  visited  many  parts  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  crossed 
the  Atlantic  nineteen  times  and  made  one  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  and 
two  by  way  of  Panama  in  the  interest  of  his  work.  He  was  well  known, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  on  one  occasion  was  made  the  bearer  of 
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interesting  observations  on  the  soil  and  general  af>i)enrance  of  the  wide 
Iowa  prairies,  nnying  among  other  things  that  "deer  and  elk  range  here  in 
good  numbers."  He  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  every  region  through  which  he  traveled.  The  information  con- 
tained in  these  large  volumes  has  been  most  conscientiously  edited  and 
errors  in  fornier  publications  carefully  corrected.  To  the  student  of 
Indian  history  and  life  they  would  seem  to  be  indis])ensal^le.  They  should 
have  a  place  in  every  i)ublic  library.  In  addition  to  the  map  above  men- 
tioned the  work  contains  several  portraits  of  Father  De  Smet  from  about 
his  25th  year  until  he  was  "aged  and  gray."  A  large  bronze  statue  wrts  8ct 
up  at  his  birth-place,  Termondc,  Belgium,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration. 


Proceedings  of  (he  Acadenii/  of  Science  and  Letters,  of  Sioux  City,  lon  a.  for 
1903-4.  Volume  I.  Pu()UsJied  by  the  Academy.  J^e)-kins  Brotfiers  Co., 
Printers,  Sioiix  City,  loxva,  1904. 

A  Scientific  Association  existed  for  many  years  in  Sioux  City,  but  in 
1903  it  was  determined  to  enlarge  its  scope  and  publish  a  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings and  original  papers.  The  results  of  this  action  appear  in  a 
reorganization  under  the  name  of  "The  Academy  of  Science  and  Letters 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,"  and  the  handsome  volume  which  recently  came  from 
the  Perkins'  Press.  This  is  an  octavo  of  191  pages  which  is  clearly  and 
beautifully  printed,  with  many  appropriate  illustrations.  Among  the 
latter  are  excellent  portraits  of  John  H.  Charles  and  Judge  George  AV. 
Wakefield,  both  of  whom  recently  passed  away  deeply  lamented.  No  two 
other  men  had  done  more  for  the  cause  of  science  and  letters  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  State.  The  volume  contains  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Academy,  lists  of  officers  from  the  beginning  of  this  work,  details  of 
the  organization,  biographical  sketches  of  deceased  memV>ers,  with  many 
scientific  and  historical  papers.  Among  the  papers,  that  of  Hon.  C.  R. 
Marks,  on  the  "Monona  County,  Iowa,  Mormons,"  is  especially  interesting 
and  valuable.  The  book  is  one  which  will  often  be  referred  to  in  the 
libraries  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  copy. 


CleiocHnxis.  by  Frank  Springer,  No.  2,  Vol.  A'A'T^  Memoirs  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  January,  1905,  pp.  91-114. 
with  one  plate. 

A  history  and  description  of  the  peculiar  structure  and  stratigraphic 
position  of  certain  unique  fossils  that  have  been  found  in  the  earliest  beds 
of  crinoids.  The  genus  was  established  by  a  Canadian  scientist  in  1856, 
but  has  been  a  puzzle  to  crinologists.  ]\Ir.  Springer  has  taken  up  the 
problem  with  his  wonderful  acumen  and  with  his  habits  of  close  and 
thorough  research,  and  elucidated  the  relation  of  this  genus  to  the  other 
forms  of  the  same  life  that  sported  in  the  long  ages  of  the  palaeozoic 
world.    This  monograph  shows  the  fine  patience  of  his  genius,  and  his 
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tions  in  tho  federal  courts  aflectin^^  land  titles.  He  especially  (gained  rep- 
utation as  a  Kucccssful  defciHler  ol  the  rights  of  IJueiia  Vint  a  county  uiininsl 
adventurers  and  swindlers  who  attiMiipted  to  [)lun(ier  tliat  county  m  the 
days  of  the  land  speculator,  lie  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  1  1th  ju- 
dicial district  in  1881,  in  which  position  he  ra])idly  gained  distinction  by 
his  fair  decisions  and  solid  opinions.  In  1898  he  was  elected  to  the  ."w;th 
Congress  and  was  re-elected  on  two  successive  occasions,  coni[)leting  hid 
last  term  March  4,  IDOf).  Judge  'I'hoinas  was  a  man  of  more  tlian  ordin- 
ary strength  of  character.  The  following  is  from  the  trit)Ute  paid  him  hy 
a  former  business  associtite,  Mr.  James  F.  Toy:  "No  young  m/in  ever  had 
more  friends  in  his  home  town  or  more  people  who  confided  in  and  ad- 
mired him  for  his  fidelity  to  duty  aud  his  probity  of  character.  As  years 
passed,  he  was  as  judge  put  to  the  test  time  and  again,  and  his  judicial 
opinions  were  respected  by  the  bar  of  the  State.  As  a  congresi^man  he 
was  honored  with  appointments  upon  the  most  important  committees  in 
the  House.  In  his  business  life  his  methods  were  progressive  but  strictly 
honorable." 


Samuel  A.  Moore  was  born  at  LawrcnceVjurg,  Ind.,  Dec.  10,  1821 ;  he 
died  at  Bloomlield,  Iowa,  Feb.  G,  1905.  He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  but 
six  years  old,  which  led  to  his  being  apj)rent!ced  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
printer  at  the  tender  age  of  eight  years.  After  four  years  of  i)rinting  office 
life  it  is  recorded  that  he  ran  away  because  he  was  "over-taxed  with  labor 
and  abused  by  older  apprentices."  After  this  he  worked  in  a  store,  on  a 
farm,  and  at  type-setting  until  1819,  when  he  started  a  AVhig  i)aper  called 
The  Spirit  of  the  West,  at  Columbus,  Ind.  During  his  editorship  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  his  town  by  President  Millard  Fillmore.  He 
served  in  the  Indiana  legislature  in  18")0-r)l,  and  removed  to  Davis  county, 
Iowa,  in  1858.  Here  he  became  a  farmer  until  1855,  when  he  was  elected 
county  judge,  returning  to  his  farm,  however,  two  years  later  on  tlie  ex- 
piration of  his  office.  The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  found  him  in  the 
mercantile  business,  but  in  April.  18i)l,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  and  was  at 
once  promoted  to  second  lieutenant  of  Co.  G.  2d  Iowa  Infantry.  Some 
months  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  his  company  which  lie 
commanded  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson,  In  that  battle  he  was  three 
times  wounded  and  so  severely  that  he  was  carried  from  the  field.  His 
wounds  led  to  his  resignation  the  following  September,  when  he  resumed 
his  mercantile  business  at  home.  He  was  elected  State  Senator  in  18G8. 
In  the  following  year  he  re-entered  the  military  service  as  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  the  -I5th  Iowa  Infantry.  After  the  war  he  was  again  elected  senator 
and  in  1892  representative  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  also  served  as 
doorkeeper  of  the  House.  Col.  Moore  was  an  eloquent  speaker — a  favor- 
ite on  the  rostrum,  a  popular  man,  as  his  repeated  elections  conclusively 
indicate,  a  servant  of  the  people  whose  record  is  an  enviable  one. 


Fred  W.  Faulkes,  editor  of  The  Evening  Gazette,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Dane  county.  Wis.,  A])ril  18.  1855;  he  died  at  Excelsior 
Springs,  Mo.,  March  21,  1905,  where  he  had  gone  to  recover  health  broken 
as  a  result  of  overwork.  Besides  a  common  school  education,  he  attended 
the  State  University  of  AVisconsin.  Thereafter  he  became  a  telegraph  op- 
erator and  later  on  reporter  for  TJie  State  JoumaL  of  ^Madison.  He  came 
to  Iowa  in  1871,  and  for  some  years  was  in  the  employ  of  the  B.  C.  K.  & 
N.  R.  R.,  as  telegraph  operator.  In  1881,  in  company  with  ]Mr.  C.  L.  Mil- 
ler, he  purchased  the  daily  and  weekly  Gazette,  publications  that  were  un- 
der Mr.  Faulkes'  business  and  editorial  control  from  that  date  until  his 
death.  Mr.  Faulkes  had  a  notable  career  as  an  editor  and  a  citizen.  He 
was  independent  in  his  editorial  writing,  being  somewhat  of  a  free  lance 
in  the  freedom  with  which  he  criticised  public  policies  and  public  men. 
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He  was  n  vigorous  writer  and  sharp  critic,  and  indilferent  to  whether  or 
not  a  tiling  whh  popuhir.  He  was  held  in  liigli  esteem  hy  all  who  knew 
him,  es{)eciiilly  by  his  intimate  friends  wiio  were  constantly  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  his  kindly  disposition  and  generosity.  As  a  citizen  lie  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  life  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  a  beneficial  inlluence  in 
the  }»olitics  of  lowu,  because  of  the  vigorous  work  whicli  he  constantly 
did  in  furthering  the  interests  of  his  home  city  and  better  politi(.'s  and 
government  in  the  State. 


Edwaud  F.  Winslow  was  born  in  Kennebeck,  Maine,  Sept.  28,  18H7;  he 
died  while  traveling  in  Egypt,  Feb.  13,  190.5.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  ■3  8.50, 
locating  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  He  followed  mercantile  pursuits  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  when  he.  recruited  a  company  at  Ottumwa,  of 
which  he  was  commissioned  captain  when  it  was  incorj)orated  in  the  Uh 
Iowa  Cavalry.  This  regiment  had  no  little  fame  as  the  only  cavalry  troop 
that  remained  with  Grant  continuously  from  the  begirming  to  the  end  of 
the  Vicksburg  campaign.  His  career  in  the  army  was  noteworthy  and 
meritorious.  In  January,  IHC/A,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  major, 
and  in  July  following  received  his  commission  as  colonel.  Ijater  on  he  was 
given  commands  of  brigades  and  rendered  valuable  services  in  the  armies 
of  Sherman,  Grant,  Sturgis  and  Wilson.  At  one  time  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  war  Col.  Winslow  was  ciiief  of  the  cavalry  service  of  the  ir>th  Army 
Corps.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  1SG4,  in  recognition  of  the 
high  character  of  his  services  as  a  soldier  and  oflicer.  After  the  war  Gen. 
Winslow  became  practically  interested  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  railroads.  He  was  closely  connected  with  the  management  of  tlie 
B.  C.  II.  <fe  N.  R.  R.  and  later  was  associated  in  the  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R. 


Edmund  Booth  was  born  in  Springfield,  Mass..  Aug.  24,  1810;  he  died 
in  Anamosa,  Iowa,  March  29,  1905.  Pie  lost  his  hearing  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  was  educated  at  the  Anierican  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1839,  and  engaged  in  farming  near  Anamosa. 
He  was  one  of  the  famous  California  '"Forty-niners,"  but  returned  to  his 
Jones  county  farm  five  years  later.  He  named  the  county  seat  '"Anamosa," 
for  a  beautiful  Indian  girl  who  came  there  in  early  days.  He  was  for  a 
time  associated  with  the  late  Hon.  Matt  Parrott  in  the  publication  of  The 
Anamosa  Eureka,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known  Iowa  weekly 
papers.  In  later  years  he  has  been  associated  in  that  enterprise  with  his 
son,  Thomas  E.  Booth.  While  his  deafness  had  been  i  life-long  hindrance, 
Mr.  Booth  wielded  a  powerful  influence  in  his  town  and  county  and  had  a 
wide  acquaintance  abroad.  He  was  especially  noted  for  his  well  directed 
efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


Jesse  A.  Runkle  was  born  in  Lisbon,  Iowa,  July  12,  18G.3;  he  died  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Jan.  19,  1905.  He  was  educated  at  Western  College, 
Toledo,  Iowa,  and  the  State  University,  graduating  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  last-named  institution.  Settling  in  Cedar  Rapids  lie  had  built 
up  a  good  law  practice,  and  had  become  esj>ecially  well  known  in  the  club 
life  and  educational  work  of  that  thriving  city.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  a  leading  member  of  the  Linn  County  Historical  Society,  and  had 
been  especially  active  in  starting  it  upon  its  useful  career.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  State  Historical  Deiiartment,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  making  a  study  of  a  historico-k-gal  subject  upon  which  he  was  prepar- 
ing a  paper  for  this  magazine.  His  death  came  suddenly  from  heart  fail- 
ure. His  loss  was  a  serious  one  to  the  city  and  county  of  his  residence, 
and  to  the  State,  and  was  deejily  deplored  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
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Edwaki)  C.  IlusSKi.L  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  September  115,1811; 
he  (lied  at  the  liospital  in  Clarinda,  luvva,  Marcli  -1,  1*J();>.  When  a  boy  his 
parents  located  in  Dixou,  111.  lie  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  tj.jth  Illinois  Infantry, 
and  served  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  He  studied  law  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  18(;7  at  Altona,  111.  He  also  established  The  Alto)ia  Mir- 
ror, the  first  paper  in  the  town.  In  1870  lie  removed  t(j  Cornin}^,  Iowa, 
where  for  many  years  he  practiced  law  and  ciif^aL'ed  in  newspaper  work. 
He  established  The  Adams  County  Union  and  T/te  Free  Press,  and  for  a 
time  edited  The  Crcston  Democrat.  In  IH'Jl  he  removed  to  Orei^on,  where 
for  four  years  he  was  U.  S.  a})praiser  for  the  ports  of  that  state  and  W  ash- 
ington.  After  a  time  spent  in  Alaska  he  returned  in  1899  to  Corning.  Ho 
had  been  a  member  of  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  General  Assemblies. 


Thomas  B.  Knavp  was  born  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  July  9,  1822;  he  died  in 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  Jan.  31,  190.").  When  a  boy  his  family  removed  to  New 
York  state  and  later  to  Ohio,  whore  he  attended  the  academy  at  Xorwalk. 
He  spent  some  years  during  the  '4()'s  in  Alabama  and  California.  In  l8r>4: 
he  located  in  Hardin  county,  Iowa,  and  j)urchased  land  on  the  I(jwa  river. 
During  the  civil  war  he  served  as  sutler  of  the  32d  Iowa  Infantry.  After 
the  war  he  engaged  in  business  in  Iowa  Falls,  where  for  a  time  he  was 
postmaster,  ami  for  many  years  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  11th  and  12th  General  Assemljlies,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  lirst 
Republican  convention  held  in  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City,  in  IS.").").  He  wrote 
many  of  his  pioneer  reminiscences  for  Tlie  lon  a  Falls  Sentinel. 


PhiIjIP  E.  Siiavek  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  May  0,  1829;  he  died  at 
his  home  near  Iowa  City,  October  11,  1904.  Capt.  Shaver  came  to  John- 
son county  in  ISl-fc.  In  1817  he  enlisted  in  the  ^fexican  war  as  a  member 
of  James  M.  Morgan's  company  of  mounted  volunteers.  For  some  time 
he  was  engaged  chietly  among  the  Indians  and  became  well  acquainted 
with  several  tribes.  He  assisted  in  removing  the  ^Vinnebagoes  from  Iowa 
to  Minnesota.  In  1850  he  made  the  overland  trip  to  California  in  a 
"prairie  schooner,"  returning  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  Co.  F,  First  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  later  received 
a  commission  as  1st  lieutenant.    He  had  held  many  township  oliices. 

Adam  V.  Larimee  was  born  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  in  1829;  he  died  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  had  gone  for  medical  treatment.  March  23.  190.'>.  He  was 
educated  at  Allegheny  College.  In  1852  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
March,  185L  he  traveled  overland  to  Iowa  and  located  in  Council  Blutts. 
He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  the  following  autumn  and  afterwards 
filled  the  office  of  county  and  probate  judge  for  two  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  6th  General  Assembly,  which  convened  in  1856.  In  1876  he  re- 
moved to  Wyoming  and  engaged  in  the  stock  business.  In  1886  he  returned 
to  Iowa  and  settled  in  Sioux  City  which  has  since  been  his  home,  and 
where  he  invested  heavily  in  real  property. 


Hugh  Logan  was  born  in  county  Antriih.  Ireland,  in  1803;  he  died  in 
Knoxville,  Iowa,  December  1,  19(U,  at  the  age  of  101.  The  year  of  his 
birth  saw  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  by  the  United  States. 
In  1826  Mr.  Logan  came  to  America;  after  living  for  a  time  in  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvafiia,  and  in  Ohio,  he  removed  in  1855  to  Iowa,  settling  in  ilarion 
county.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  debarred  from  service  on 
account  of  age,  but  was  finally  admitted  into  the  '"Graybeard  Regiment." 
37th  Iowa  Infantry.    He  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  organization. 
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Edwaud  J.  Gaui/i'  was  born  nour  liclfast,  Iroland,  June  1,  1828;  lie  dieJ 
at  his  home  near  Cincitinati,  Iowa,  August  L'l,  IDOL  'llio  family  enii- 
pratcd  to  America  in  IH'.V.),  making  their  first  fiomo  in  I'liiladelphia.  In 
the  spring  of  18;');^,  Mr.  Clault  removed  to  Appanoose  county,  walking  the 
entire  distance  from  Keokuk,  and  settled  near  Cincinnati,  where  he  has 
since  lived  and  where  he  owned  a  large  stock  farm.  He  was  prominent  in 
county  and  State  all'airs.  He  served  as  u  member  of  the  House  in  the  *.)th 
General  Assembly,  and  as  Stale  senator  in  the  ilth,  l."ith,  2<Hh  and  21st. 


James  F.  Brennan  was  born  in  county  Kilkenny,  Muchalee,  Ireland,  in 
18r)l;  ho  died  in  Fonda,  Iowa,  November  21,  liJOl,  as  the  result  of  an  acci- 
dent while  driving.  In  1878  he  was  ordained  in  his  native  coun'ty  as  a 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the  following  year  came  lo  the 
United  States.  Father  Biennan  was  for  some  years  a  "Cathedral  I'riest" 
at  Dubuque,  but  Bishop  Hennessey  sent  him  to  Webster  City  to  take  the 
place  of  Father  O'Keefc.  After  a  service  of  fourteen  years  with  that  con- 
gregation he  went  to  Fonda,  where  his  career  was  so  suddenly  ended. 


Fbancis  a.  J.  Gkay  was  born  at  Graysville,  Green  county.  Pa.,  Feb.  11, 
1831;  he  died  in  Wilton  township,  Muscatine  county,  Iowa,  March  3.  1U05. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Adelene  Palmer,  at  Wellsburg,  West  Virginia, 
May  31,  1851.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a  member  of  Co,  C, 
18th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  serving  until  18B3.  In  1801  he  removed  to 
Iowa  and  settled  in  Muscatine  county,  on  the  farm  which  has  since  been 
the  family  home.  He  was  closely  identified  with  the  financial  interests  of 
Wilton.    He  was  a  member  of  the  IGth  and  17th  General  Assemblies. 


Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Melvin  Shrader  was  born  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Jan.  7, 
1808;  she  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter  in  Iowa  City,  March  1,  VMo. 
She  occupied  an  honored  position  as  a  Daughter  of  the  Kcvolution,  as  her 
father,  Isaac  Melvin,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  under  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, was  taken  prisoner,  transported  to  London,  and  contiued  for  three 
years  in  the  Tower  prison.  She  was  a  member  of  both  the  State  and  Na- 
tional societies.  In  1813  her  parents  removed  to  Washington  county, 
Ohio,  where  in  1828  she  was  married  to  John  Shrader. 


Thomas  Harris  was  born  in  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  October  H, 
1832;  he  died  in  Montezuma,  Iowa,  October  5,  li)01.  In  1850,  when  a 
young  man,  he  took  th^  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to  California,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years.  In  1856  he  left  his  native  state  and  removed  to 
Iowa,  walking  the  entire  distance  from  Iowa  City  to  Poweshiek  county, 
where  he  entered  land.  He  gradually  acquired  large  business  interests  in 
several  western  states.  Since  1882  his  home  had  been  in  Montezuma. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  30th  General  Assembly. 


Fletcher  Howard  was  born  in  Leeds,  Maine,  Oct.  5,  1853;  he  died  in 
Colorado,  where  he  had  gone  in  search  of  health,  March  3, 1905.  He  grad- 
uated from  Bates  College,  Lev/iston,  iSIaiue,  in  1879.  In  1880  he  came  to 
Iowa  and  for  a  time  engaged  in  teaching  school.  He  then  entered  the 
drug  business  at  Onawa,  Iowa.  After  several  years  he  removed  to  Sheldon, 
where  he  continued  in  the  same  business  for  eleven  years.  From  April, 
1903,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Pharmacy  Board,  serving  several  year& 
as  its  president. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  OLD  CAPITOL  AND 
THE  NEW. 


BY  HON.  PETER  A.  DEY. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  I  was  employed  by  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad  Company  to 
make  a  survey  from  Davenport  by  way  of  Iowa  City  and  Fort 
Des  Moines  to  the  Missouri  river.  My  principal  assistant 
was  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  who  afterwards  acquired 
a  national  reputation  in  the  civil  war  and  later  as  chief  engin- 
eer of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  We  reached  Iowa  City  on 
the  first  day  of  June.  The  town  had  about  thirteen  hundred 
people  at  that  time.  Fort  Des  Moines,  as  it  was  then  named, 
had  about  half  this  number.  The  business  houses  in  both 
places  were  mainly  wooden  shanties  placarded  with  signs  in 
large,  letters,  "LAND  WARRANTS".  The  land  offices  for 
a  large  part  of  the  State  were  located  in  these  tow^ns,  the 
general  government  still  owning  a  majority  of  the  lands 
within  the  State.  At  low^a  City  I  was  especially  impressed 
with  the  capitol,  a  building  in  the  severest  style  of  the  Doric 
order,  alone  in  the  center  of  a  ten-acre  inclosure,  and  gaining 
in  character  by  contrast  with  its  surroundings.  Its  walls 
were  massive  and  its  design  a  model.  For  fifty  years  I  have 
passed  it,  often  daily,  and  I  never  look  at  it  without  satisfac- 
tion. My  first  im[)ressions,  which  have  never  changed,  w^ere 
endorsed  in  a  letter  received  from  Frederick  Dielman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  who  was  pre- 
paring a  mosaic  for  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  ca[)itol  at  Des 
Moines.    In  re[)resenting  higher  education  he  proposed  to 
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iiitroduco  as  a  center  this  buiklin<^,  sayin;^  that  iroin  casual 
observation  he  r(.'«^arcled  it  as  a  fine  sfieciuien  of  chissic 
architecture. 

Tho  country  west  of  Iowa  City  was  unsettled.  Robert 
Manatt  and  his  sons  lived  east  of  where  J>rooklyn  now  is. 
On  one  of  the  most  traveled  thoroughffires  in  the  State,  from 
Manatt's  to  Latimer's,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  there  was 
no  house  or  cultivation  of  any  kind.  When  oui*  survey 
reached  Grinnell,  the  highest  elevation  attained  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Des  Moines  rivers,  w^e  looked  over  a  vast 
extent  of  prairie  and  saw  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  foot 
of  the  white  man  had  ever  pressed  the  ground.  The  change 
^can  be  better  appreciated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  past. 

During  the  year  1854  I  spent  considerable  time  in  and 
about  Iowa  City,  and  knew  many  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  State.  Judge  Joseph  Williams,  Chief  Justice,  was  a  man 
who  would  be  remembered.  On  the  bench  he  w^as  dignified 
and  self-respecting,  but  when  the  restraints  were  loosened 
lie  was  full  of  humor,  had  a  fund  of  stories  that  was  inex- 
haustible, and  a  remarkable  fondness  for  music,  which  was 
ills  recreation.  He  was  especially  fond  of  the  violin.  He 
told  me  that  at  one  time  he  held  court  in  a  barn  at  Tipton 
and  sentenced  a  man  for  horse  stealing,  telling  him  that  he 
had  given  him  the  limit  of  punishment  the  law  permitted 
and  only  regretted  that  he  could  not  make  the  term  longer, 
as  his  crime  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  from  which 
the  family  acquired  its  living.  In  the  evening  the  young 
people  gathered  in  the  barn  and  the  judge  furnished  the 
music  for  a  dance.  He  observed  one  man  on  the  floor  who, 
from  his  movements,  seemed  to  especially  enjoy  the  occasion; 
his  appearance  seemed  familiar,  and  the  judge,  on  inquiry, 
was  told  that  this  was  the  man  he  had  sentenced  in  the 
mornincr  for  horse  stealinor.  The  sheriH'  wanted  to  attend 
the  dance,  and  as  he  had  no  place  in  which  to  confine  his 
prisoner,  he  brought  him  on  the  floor  where  he  could  watch 
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him.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  music  and  dance  abruptly 
ended. 

Judge  J.  C.  Hall  was  said  to  be  a  profound  lawyer,  and 
it  was  claimed  that  his  opinions  were  logical  and  the  results 
of  reasoning  on  principles  rather  than  following  precedent. 
Judge  George  Greene  after  retiring  from  the  bench  devoted 
himself  to  railroad  building  and  was  successful.  Judge 
George  G.  Wright  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  1855,  Added  to  legal  acquirements  which  have  been 
universally  acknowledged  as  of  a  high  order,  he  had  the 
faculty  of  impr.essing  himself  upon  the  men  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  In  the  day  when  prejudices  were  stronger 
than  they  now  are,  many  a  pioneer  who  differed  with  him  in 
politics,  in  religion  and  almost  everything  else,  felt  that 
the  judge  was  personally  interested  in  him  and  his  special 
friend.  I  never  have  met  a  man  who  had  this  faculty  to  so 
great  a  degree. 

James  W.  Grimes  was  elected  governor  in  the  fall  of 
1854.  He  was  both  an  astute  politician  and  a  statesman.  He 
at  that  time  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  some  in- 
fluential man  in  almost  every  county  in  the  State,  asked  his 
views  and  incidentally  outlined  his  own,  so  that  practically  he 
dictated  the  platforms  of  his  party,  and  often  the  persons 
elected  to  state  offices.  As  a  statesman  his  views  were  far 
reaching.  The  constitutional  convention  of  1857,  through 
the  influence  exerted  by  him,  limited  to  five  per  cent,  on  its  val- 
uation all  state,  county,  city  and  township  indebtedness.  In  a 
period  when  Iowa  might  have  been  involved  in  all  kinds  of 
schemes  for  internal  improvements  and  the  public  was  ready 
to  adopt  them,  the  State  was  saved  from  the  load  of  debt  that 
has  been  so  burdensome  to  surrounding  states.  The  man 
who  introduced  this  provision  probably  went  to  his  grave  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  this  wise  constitutional  restriction 
was  his  own  measure.  Governor  Grimes  labored  for  results, 
not  personal  distinction.  His  career  in  the  United  States 
senate  was  a  fitting  sequel  to  that  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  In 
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the  session  of  1850-57,  Governor  Grimes  and  Senator  Wm. 
F.  Coolbaiigli,  who  were  at  the  time  the  acknowledged  U^achTS 
of  the  two  political  parties,  occupied  jointly  the  same  rooms 
in  the  Clinton  House  at  Iowa  City,  and  consulted  freely  on 
all  matters  of  state  policy,  while  at  the  same  time  their  views 
on  the  subjects  that  divided  national  politics  were  radically 
different.  They  both  felt  that  the  State  was  young  and  the 
time  to  develop  a  correct  policy  for  the  future  was  then, 
and  they  united  on  measures  that  have  since  demonstrated 
their  wisdom.  Their  personal  friendship  lasted  until  the 
death  of  the  former,  and  in  his  later  years  Mr.  Coolbaugh 
spoke  of  Governor  Grimes  as  the  statesman  of  Iowa,  and  as 
the  man  who  was  true  to  his  convictions  when  fully  conscious 
that  this  fidelity  meant  political  suicide.  It  is  nearly  thirty 
years  since  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  both  have  been  for- 
gotten by  the  generations  now  on  the  stage.  It  may  not 
have  been  amiss  to  recall  them  to  public  attention. 

The  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  in  1857  must 
have  been  an  able  body.  That  the  constitution  has  remained 
so  long  practically  unchanged  speaks  emphatically  in  favor 
of  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions.  Hon.  Francis  Springer 
was  President,  and  William  Penn  Clarke,  Judge  J.  C.  Hall, 
and  George  Gillespie  were  among  its  members. 

While  Iowa  City  was  the  capital,  immigrants  were  coming 
into  the  State  rapidly.  Two  classes  of  men  met  with  very 
different  antecedents  and  ideas,  one  from  Xew  England,  Xew 
York  and  Pennsylvania;  the  other  from  what  President 
Koosevelt  denominates  the  "Middle  West".  The  New  Eng- 
lander  felt  (perhaps  justifiably)  a  superiority  on  account  of 
education,  of  the  economies  practised  at  home,  of  the  system- 
atized charities  of  the  east,  and  claimed  a  higher  civilization 
for  his  region.  He  talked  of  Beecher  and  Wendell  Phillips 
and  the  influences  of  Harvard  and  Yale.  The  Middle  West 
man  was  self-reliant  and  prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  he 
belonged  to  what  Mr.  Lincoln  styled  the  "[)lain  people".  He 
often  quoted  the  saying  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, '"if  you  w^ish  to 
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fool  anybody  do  not  be<^in  with  a  man  who  si^^^ns  his  name  with 
an  x".  Tlieir  collisions  were  carnt^st,  often  amusinf^.  Both 
belonged  to  the  higher  ty[)e  of  men.  The  civil  war  devel- 
oped the  patriotism  of  both,  and  before  its  close  they  merged 
into  the  most  intense  lovers  of  their  country  and  forgot  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  past.  Our  standpoint  is  nearer  that  of 
the  New  Englander,  developed  by  liberal  surroundings,  than 
of  the  other,  yet  there  was  merit  in  the  logic  of  the  man 
grown  in  the  Middle  West.  Judge  Douglas,  one  of  the  most 
influential  stump  speakers  of  his  day,  repeatedly  stated  that 
he  never  attempted  to  lower  his  standard  or  dilute  his  argu- 
ments to  meet  the  capacity  of  the  unlearned.  Governor 
Kirkwood,  a  product  of  the  Middle  West  and  in  his  day  the 
most  successful  man  on  the  stump,  in  the  State,  realized  the 
truth  of  this,  and  always  stated  his  positions  so  clearly  and 
sustained  them  by  arguments  so  convincing  that  his  hearers 
carried  away  with  them  some  ideas  that  they  never  forgot. 
He  once  told  me  that  the  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin  one  after- 
noon made  a  speech  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  which  with  its  humor 
and  his  own  peculiar  characteristics  of  gesture  and  grimace 
convulsed  the  crowds  in  attendance.  Everyone  went  wild 
over  the  great  stump  orator.  In  the  evening  with  some 
young  lawyers  he  called  on  Mr.  Corwin  at  the  hotel.  Un- 
expectedly they  found  him,  instead  of  in  flowing  spirits, 
deeply  depressed,  from  which  state  it  w^as  difficult  to  arouse 
him.  Finally,  however,  he  said,  "Young  gentlemen,  learn 
a  lesson.  I  believe  there  is  enough  in  me  to  rank  with  the 
statesmen  of  this  country.  Unfortunately,  I  have  successfully 
adopted  the  methods  of  the  humorist  and  will  be  remembered 
as  Tom  Corwin  the  clown,  not  the  statesman.  Always  ad- 
dress your  audiences  from  the  highest  plane  you  can  reach 
and  furnish  them  argument,  not  amusement".  Governor 
Kirkwood  evidently  profited  by  the  advice. 

In  the  session  of  1S54-55  a  law  was  passed  removing  the 
capital  to  Des  Moines,  and  under  the  provisions  of  a  law  of 
Congress  the  old  capitol  and  grounds  became  the  property 
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The  last  judicial  occupancy  of  the  old  capitol  waH  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  presided  over  by  Judge  Janies 
M.  Love.  Of  his  judicial  career  lasting  more  than  thirty 
years  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  every  attorney  who  practiced  in  his  court  had 
full  conlidence  in  his  innate  integrity  and  in  his  ability  to  cor- 
rectly expound  the  law.  I  never  heard  his  name  mentioned 
but  with  profound  respect. 

The  capital  with  all  papers,  records  and  other  belongings 
was  removed  to  Des  Moines  in  the  fall  of  1858.  A  building 
had  been  erected  by  certain  citizens  of  Des  Moines  and 
deeded  to  the  State  for  a  nominal  consideration.  It  was 
occupied  from  that  time  and  answered  the  purpose  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  During  the  session  of  18G8,  the  census  board 
(corresponding  as  I  understand  to  what  is  now  known  as  the 
executive  council)  was  directed  to  advertise  for  plans  for  a 
new  capitol,  these  to  be  submitted  to  the  following  general 
assembly.  During  the  session  of  1870,  an  act  to  provide  for 
a  new  capitol,  was  passed  and  approved  April  14.  It  estab- 
lished a  board  of  commissioners  consistino:  of  the  "governor 
who  w^as  ex  officio  president  and  six  other  commissioners 
chosen  by  the  legislature  in  joint  convention,  whose  term  of 
office  should  be  two  years.  In  addition  the  act  named 
General  G.  M.  Dodge  and  Hon.  James  F.  Wilson  as  com- 
missioners for  the  State  at  large.  They  were  required  to 
give  bonds  for  $50,000.00  each  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties.  They  were  to  select  from  the  plans  submit- 
ted to  the  census  board,  with  the  advice  of  a  competent 
architect,  a  plan  on  which  to  build,  but  were  authorized  to 
modify  it  by  combining  with  it  the  desirable  features  from 
other  plans.  The  building  was  to  be  constructed  of  the  best 
material,  made  tire- proof,  warmed  and  ventilated  in  the  most 
approved  manner;  it  must  provide  suitable  legislative  halls, 
rooms  for  the  judiciary,  executive  offices,  library  and  com- 
mittees; for  the  archives  of  the  State  agricultural  society  and 
for  all  purposes  of  the  state  government.    It  must  be  erected 
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•on  the  t^round  liold  by  the  State  for  th?it  purpose,  and  ifs  cost 
was  limited  to  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand  (hjlhirs. 
The  board  was  required  to  give  preference  to  contractors 
living  in  the  State  and  to  material  found  in  the  Slah-,  for 
construction,  if  as  good  and  at  the  same  price  as  couhl  be 
furnished  elsewhere.  The  commission  was  unusually  large 
for  the  purpose.  While  the  act  does  not  so  state,  they  were 
selected  from  each  of  the  then  existing  congressional  districts, 
and  the  two  commissioners  at  large  were  supposed  to  rei)re- 
sent  the  United  States  senators,  making  a  commission  of 
nine  in  number,  all  republicans.  It  was  an  unwieldly  bodv 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  by  no  means  harmonious.  What 
relation  members  of  congress  or  United  States  senators  had 
to  the  construction  of  a  state  capitol  is  not  evident.  They 
first  examined  the  quarries  of  the  State,  made  chemical  and 
physical  tests,  apparently  the  most  complete  ever  made  in 
the  west,  and  possibly  in  the  country,  up  to  that  time.  After 
satisfying  themselves  as  to  quality  and  durability  they 
decided  to  use  for  the  foundation  stone  from  the  Orford 
quarry  on  the  Iowa  river  in  Tama  county,  an  oolite  limestone, 
which,  the  reports  show,  has  stood  the  tests  better  than  any 
other  except  the  boulder  granite,  which  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  the  limit  of  cost  fixed  in  the  law.  The  quarry  was 
not  fully  developed,  and  although  the  stone  was  adopted, 
there  seems  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  a  doubt  whether  enough  could  be  furnished 
from  that  locality.  One  of  the  editors  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  from  information  that  he  supposed  to  be  reliable, 
attacked  the  stone,  claiming  that  it  was  a  failure  and  liable 
to  disintegration;  his  brethren  joined  him  and  public  senti- 
ment condemned  the  commissioners.  The  democrats  feeling 
that  they  had  been  unjustly  treated  in  not  being  allowed 
representation  on  the  board,  joined  heartily  in  the  condem- 
nation. The  commissioners  without  further  investigation, 
lacking  the  nerve  to  defend  themselves,  abandoned  the  oolite 
stone  and  adopted  a  limestone  found  in  a  hill  west  of  Des 
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Moines,  without  investi<;ation  as  to  its  extent  or  any  test  of 
its  durability.  Popular  elanior  at  once  subsided  and  no(hin<^ 
further  was  heard  on  the  subject  until  the  stone  used  in  the 
foundation  actually  failed.  In  a  short  time  the  new  (juarry 
failed  to  furnish  stone  of  suitable  dimensions  and  was 
abandoned.  It,  however,  became  necessary  to  do  something, 
and  the  board  decided  upon  a  stone  from  Rock  Creek  in  Van 
Buren  county.  This  in  appearance  resembled  the  stone  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Illinois  capitol,  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  chemical  and  physical  tests.  The  work  was  pushed 
rapidly  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1871,  and  on  the  23d 
day  of  November,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  approju'iate 
ceremony.  Three-fifths  of  the  cellar  was  then  completed. 
The  corner-stone  had  the  names  of  the  commissioners  and 
the  architects  carved  upon  the  western  face,  and  on  the  south 
end  "A.  D.,  1871".  Hon.  James  F.  Wilson  made  an  intro- 
ductory address  which  was  followed  by  a  historical  paper  by 
Governor  Samuel  Merrill  on  the  portion  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  represented  by  Iowa;  a  poem  was  read  by  Hon.  J. 
B.  Grinnell,  and  an  address  made  by  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson 
on  the  presentation  to  Governor  Merrill  of  a  silver  trowel 
from  the  architects  and  a  silver  mallet  from  the  superintend- 
ent. Everything  looked  bright.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  merits  of  the  Rock  Creek  stone,  unfortunately  they 
were  quarried  late  in  the  fall,  put  in  the  wall  full  of  moisture, 
or  as  is  termed  by  the  stone-men,  "quarry  sap",  and  soon 
severely  cold  weather  cracked  a  considerable  number  of  them. 
The  public,  again  influenced  by  the  press,  condemned  the 
commissioners,  and  when  the  legislature  met  there  was  an 
investigation  which  ended  in  a  report  stating  that  the  interior 
face  of  the  wall  showed  many  stone  that  were  affected  by 
frost,  recommending  ''that  the  persons  to  whom  may  be 
committed  the  continuance  of  the  work,  be  required  to 
cause  a  thorouc]jli  investicration  to  be  made  into  each  and  everv 
part  of  the  wall  by  competent  and  disinterested  persons,  and 
direct  that  all  the  worthless  material  be  taken  out  and  reiect- 
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ed,  regardless  of  the  consequent  loss  to  the  State".  The 
commissioners  closed  their  report  with  a  review  of  what  they 
had  done  in  the  two  years,  and  advised  that  they  be  empow- 
ered to  make  contracts  for  the  stone  in  the  su[)erstructure 
of  the  b.uildincT^.  They  asked  for  an  appro[)riation  of  not  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  board  of  commissioners  should  consist  of  not 
more  than  three  members  in  which  each  political  party 
should  be  represented,  and  that  they  should  be  appointed 
for  the  time  occupied  in  building  the  capitol,  and  that  they 
should  be  paid  a  salary  that  would  justify  them  in  giving 
their  whole  time  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  during  the 
continuance  of  the  work. 

The  14th  general  assembly  passed  an  act  approved  April 
10,  1872,  which  amended  the  act  of  1870,  and  established  a 
board  of  commissioners  which  consisted  of  the  governor,  who 
was  ex  officio  president  and  four  other  members,  viz. :  John 
G.  Foote  of  Des  Moines  county,  Maturin  L.  Fisher  of  Clayton 
county,  R.  S.  Finkbine  and  Peter  A.  Dey  of  Johnson  county. 
Each  political  party  w^as  represented  by  tw^o  members  whose 
term  of  office  extended  to  the  completion  of  the  building. 
It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  inspect  the  found- 
ations already  in,  with  reference  to  the  material  and  charac- 
ter of  the  work  and  to  reject  any  part  thereof  that  did  not 
conform  to  the  proper  standard.  The  value  of  such  rejected 
work  w^as  not  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing. The  act  appropriated  $100,000.00  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  for  1872,  and  §125,000.00  annually  thereafter 
until  the  amount  reached  §1,380,000.00,  or  was  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,180,000.00,  the  time  when  available  being  fixed. 
The  commissioners  were  to  direct  their  action  with  a  view 
of  the  completion  of  the  building  for  the  sum  of  $1,500,000. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  commission  was  to  determine  what 
repairs  were  needed  on  the  foundation  walls  which  on  their 
interior  or  exposed  face  showed  the  effect  of  frost,  and  to  set- 
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tie  the  problem  of  how  much  of  these  massive  walls  must  be 
removed.  A  committee  of  the  board,  INIess^s  Finkbine  and 
Dey,  was  directed  to  examine  and  report.  They  were 
selected  because  one  of  them  was  a  builder  of  long  experience; 
the  other,  an  engineer.  After  very  careful  and  mature  con- 
sideration they  gave  as  their  conclusion  that  the  entire  walls 
above  the  concrete  foundation  must  come  out,  giving  ^s  a 
reason  that  the  expenditure  of  §50,000  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten, but  that  a  failure  in  the  foundation  could  never  after- 
ward be  remedied  and  would  ever  remain  a  source  of  regret. 
The  board  considered  the  report  radical  and  directed  the 
wall  to  be  taken  down  in  places  where  signs  of  disintegration 
appeared.  Opening  up  the  walls  fortunately  showed  a  con- 
dition even  worse  than  the  committee  anticipated,  and 
resulted  in  the  removal  of  every  stone  above  the  concrete 
except  three.  The  cost  of  removing  the  defective  stone  and 
rebuilding  the  walls,  leaving  the  work  as  it  was  when  repairs 
began,  was  $52,343.76. 

When  the  commissioners  found  it  necessary  to  take  down 
the  cellar  walls  built  by  their  predecessors  they  boxed  the 
corner-stone  and  put  it  in  one  of  the  storage  sheds  about  the 
building,  intending  to  reset  it  exactly  as  it  was  when  taken 
down,  as  soon  as  the  walls  reached  that  point.  The  l-tth 
general  assembly  by  joint  resolution  approved  March  20, 1873, 
directed  that  all  inscriptions  of  names,  dates  and  figures  be 
erased  from  the  corner-stone  and  only  the  name  "Iowa"  and 
the  date  "1873"  be  inscribed,  which  resolution  was  strictly 
complied  with.  I  have  stated  this  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing an  impression  at  one  time  prevalent  that  this  action  was 
voluntary  and  met  the  approval  of  the  commissioners. 

The  next  thing  to  determine  was  what  changes  could  be 
made  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  building  w^ithin  the  $1,4:80,000 
appropriated. 

The  former  board,  among  the  perplexities  encountered, 
very  soon  discovered  that  the  building  could  not  be  completed 
upon  the  plans  decided  upon,  for  the  cost  to  which  they  were 
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limited,  mid  they  called  to  their  assistance  Edward  Clark, 
architect  of  the  capitol  extension  at  AVashington.  He  advis^-d 
leaving  out  the  basement  story  and  the  domes,  making  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  and  the  cornices  of  cast-iron  and  dis- 
pensing with  all  ornamental  work.  The  new  commission 
adopted  Mr.  Clark's  views  but  with  this  dill'erence:  They 
reported  against  leaving  out  the  basement  story,  realizing 
that  the  room  it  furnished  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
future  needs  of  the  State.  They  decided  to  adhere  to  tlie 
plans  adopted  by  their  predecessors  as  far  as  practicable,  and 
to  put  in  cheap  work  wherever  it  could  be  replaced.  For- 
tunately the  legislature  came  to  their  relief  and  appropriated 
in  1874,  $125,000,  and  in  1870,  §250,000,  in  addition  to  the 
$1,480,000  previously  appropriated,  making  a  total  of  $1,855- 
000.  This  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  policy  was  becoming 
more  liberal  and  the  intent  was  that  the  building  should  be  made 
suitable  for  the  purposes  for  wdiich  it  was  designed.  From 
that  time  forward  the  capitol  began  to  attract  attention;  it 
seemed  to  be  popular,  and  every  expenditure  that  would  add 
to  its  usefulness  or  elegance  was  sanctioned  by  public  senti- 
ment, a  change  due  to  general  prosperity  and  a  conviction 
that  the  State  was  getting  an  equivalent  for  the  expenditure. 
From  the  first  the  board  asked  for  larger  appropriations. 
The  policy  of  the  State  was  not  to  increase  the  tax  levy  and 
the  capitol  was  given  what  remained  after  the  state  institu- 
tions were  supplied. 

The  commissioners  appealed  again  and  again  for  larger 
appropriations.  One  argument  they  advanced  was  that  the 
cost  of  supervision  could  not  '^ell  be  less  than  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  year,  which  on  an  expenditure  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  not  large;  on  one  hundred  and  twenty - 
five  thousand  it  was.  Governor  Larrabee  had  been  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  senate.  As  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  appropriations  his  word  was  law.  After  listening  to 
an  ap[)eal  on  one  occasion  he  answered  the  argument  on 
percentage  by  stating  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  commis- 
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one  of  the  reports  written  by  him  on  the  [Anns  Bii^^osted  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  buikling  shows  his  devotion  to  the 
rules  and  proprieties  of  architecture.    He  says: 

Change  the  cut  stone  cornice  to  galvanized  iron;  the  cut  stone  ca})itu]H 
to  cast-iron;  the  grand  staircase  from  marble  to  iron;  to  put  hardw(;od 
floors  in  the  halls  and  corridors  instead  of  marble;  to  leave  out  tl»e  com- 
mittee rooms  over  the  library  and  in  the  upper  story  of  the  east  wing;  to 
change  the  glass  from  French  plate  to  French  cylinder,  double  thick  or 
English  crystal.  By  making  these  changes,  which  is  considered  preferable 
to  reducing  the  size  of  the  building,  the  cost  may  be  brought  within  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  law;  but  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  these 
changes  are  not  made  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  commissioners. 
They  are  made  from  necessity  not  from  choice.  The  conceptions  of  the 
great  architects  of  ancient  times,  embodied  in  the  orders  of  architecture 
and  displayed  in  the  capital  of  the  column,  and  in  the  architrave,  the  frieze 
and  the  cornice  of  the  entablature,  were  designed  to  be  executed  in  stone; 
a  cornice  of  galvanized  iron  or  a  capital  of  cast-iron  is  an  imitation  and 
•a  counterfeit.  The  rooms  over  the  library  and  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
east  wing  can  be  constructed  at  a  more  convenient  season  hereafter;  mar- 
ble can  be  substituted  at  some  future  time  for  iron  in  the  grand  staircase 
and  in  the  halls  and  corridors  for  wooden  tloors,  and  inferior  glass  can  be 
exchanged  for  that  of  a  superior  quality,  but  the  iron  cornice  and  the  iron 
capitals  can  never  be  replaced  by  stone,  but  must  remain  disfigured  by 
rust,  to  mar  forever  the  beauty  of  the  building  and  exhibit  to  future  ages 
the  depraved  taste  of  the  present  generation. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1879  the  commissioners  reported 
-to  the  governor  that  the  exterior  of  the  building  was  w^ell 
advanced  and  the  dome  walls  carried  to  the  level  of  the  sen- 
ate ceiling.  They  had  before  that  time  changed  from  the 
original  plan  of  an  iron  dome  and  decided  to  cary  it  up  with 
stone  to  the  lantern,  having  strengthened  the  substructure 
from  the  foundation  to  enable  it  to  support  the  additional 
weight. 

They  asked  that  hereafter  all  appropriations  be  made  for 
the  building,  not  specifically  for  any  part.  They  said:  ''the 
building  has  reached  a  point  where  the  construction  must 
be  carried  on  systematically  and  on  some  general  plan.  We 
know  of  no  method  of  securing  this  so  advantageously  to  the 
State  as  to  leave  the  appropriations  untrammeled.  The  com- 
Jtnissioners  w4io  for  eight  years  have  devoted  time,  thought 
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and  study  to  the  Bubjoct  sliould  be  better  qualified  than 
anyone  else  to  conduct  the  finish  of  the  building  and  decide 
upon  the  order  in  which  each  of  the  parts  should  be  finished". 
There  was  something  of  self-assertion  or  at  least  of  self-re- 
spect in  the  above,  and  it  seems  from  the  action  taken  to 
have  been  appreciated  by  the  legislative  body. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Finkbine  and  Dey, 
Gen.  Ed  Wright,  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Bell,  the  architect,- 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  warming  the  building 
by  steam,  and  the  plumbing.  They  visited  the  large  public 
buildings  of  Michigan,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  and  employed  Levi  R.  Green  of  Boston  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  specifications.  His  plans  were  very  satisfac- 
tory and  successful  and  were  adopted,  except  that  the  use  of 
coils  in  the  ventilators  was  substituted  in  place  of  the  use  of 
fans,  thus  leaving  (at  all  times  wdien  steam  was  used )  the 
building  in  the  state  of  vacuum  rather  than  'plenum,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  bring  in  a  strong  current  of  air  when- 
ever a  door  was  opened  or  there  was  any  place  wdiere  air 
could  get  in.  This  was  done  by  the  action  of  the  board 
against  Mr.  Green's  protest  and  the  writer  assumes  his  full 
share  of  the  responsibility.  The  ventilation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  capitol  at  Washington  was  on  the  fan 
system  and  the  operation  far  from  satisfactory;  this  probably 
influenced  the  commission. 

While  visiting  the  capitol  at  Lansing  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  much  pleased  wdth  the  library  which  was 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  on  their  recommend- 
ation the  board  ordered  the  ceiling  of  the  library  in  the  new 
capitol  which  w^as  in,  to  be  taken  out;  thus  its  height  was 
increased  from  29  to  45  feet.  Visitors  to  this  room  can 
well  appreciate  the  benefit  of  the  change. 

The  plans  for  the  main  dome  and  necessarily,  for  uni- 
formity, the  smaller  domes,  had  never  been  satisfactory  to  the 
commissioners.  They  reasoned  that  the  architects  of  the 
Renaissance  period  had  derived  the  idea  as  well  as  the  form 
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of  tlio  dom(3  from  ilieir  conceptions  of  the  arch  of  the  heav- 
ens. In  this  respect  they  say:  "The  conviction  tlie  com- 
missioners is  that  chan<^es  should  bo  made  in  the  dome  to 
make  it  conform  to  thosc^  structures  that  have  for  centuries 
demanded  tlie  admiration  of  artists,  arcliitects,  and  the  world 
generally,  as  models  of  beauty  and  elegance.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  anxiety  to  attain  great  height  many  of  the  mod- 
ern architects  have  lost  sight  of  the  idea  of  the  dome  'and 
trenched  upon  the  steeple".  The  dome  adopted  was  a  copy 
of  that  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalided  in  Pfiris,  built  by  Mansard 
in  about  IGOO,  who,  according  to  an  eminent  critic,  "gave  to 
this  imposing  edifice  a  complement  worthy  of  itself.  It  was 
he  who  raised  the  dome,  admirable  alike  for  its  proportions, 
for  the  excellent  distribution  of  its  ornaments  and  for  its  gil- 
ded lantern  that  rises  3-i4'  feet  above  the  ground."  Of  about 
the  same  height  is  the  dome  on  the  Iowa  State  capitol, 
although  the  former  is  a  few  feet  lari^er. 

Governor  Merrill  was  much  interested  in  the  capitol  and 
attended  all  meetings  of  the  board;  Governor  Carpenter 
sometimes  met  with  the  commissioners;  the  later  governors 
gave  it  no  attention  unless  called  upon  by  special  request. 
After  the  plans  of  the  present  dome  were  adopted  there  was 
marked  difference  in  the  taste  of  the  commissioners.  Messrs. 
Foreman  and  Dey  insisted  on  gilding  it;  ^Messrs.  Finkbine 
and  Foote  were  decidedly  opposed  to  gilding,  assigning  as  a 
reason  that  gilding  was  an  outcrop  of  the  luxurious  life  and 
depraved  taste  of  the  period  of  the  Grand  Monarch  Louis 
XIV.  Governor  Gear,  near  the  close  of  his  second  term, 
was  called  upon  to  give  the  casting  vote.  He  favored  gild- 
ing. For  some  reason  that  I  do  not  recall  the  question  was 
again  raised  and  Governor  Sherman  also  voted  for  the  gilding. 

In  the  year  1882  after  the  library  was  finished  and  occu- 
pied Charles  Aldrich  came  to  the  commissioners  with  a 
request  that  they  furnish  him  two  cases  to  be  placed  in  the 
library  in  which  he  could  put  his  collection  of  autographs 
and  other  curios  that  he  had  for  many  years  been  getting 
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between  with  brick  so  that  from  this  ceiling  to  the  slate  roof 
there  was  no  material  tliat  could  burn.  A  cornice  was 
attached  to  this  ceiling  about  five  feet  in  depth  made  of  wood, 
lathed  and  [)lastered.  When  this  was  put  up  tliere  was  some 
discussion  in  the  board  as  to  the  pro[)riety  of  introducing 
that  amount  of  woodwork  there.  The  answer  was  that  this 
was  hermetically  sealed  and  absolutely  protected  from  fire  hv 
brick  and  iron  above,  that  the  floors  of  the  chamber  were 
fifty  feet  below  any  wood  to  be  put  in,  and  that  the  entire 
furniture  and  wood  in  the  house  chamber  might  be  burned 
but  would  create  no  heat  in  the  ceiling  that  could  possibly 
be  dangerous.  A  chance  resulting  from  causes  that  never 
were  contemplated  by  the  builders  upset  their  calculations. 
The  cornices  were  cut  into  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
electric  wires,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  candle 
left  burning  in  an  air  flue  set  a  fire  that  with  the  draft  made 
by  the  openings  destroyed  the  ceiling  and  communicated  to 
parts  of  the  north  wing.  The  scaglioia  columns  around  the 
windows  w^ere  also  injured.  Scaglioia  is  very  popular  for 
interior  finish  in  public  building  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
latterly  is  being  introduced  in  this  country.  The  columns 
were  cylinders  of  wood  surrounded  by  woven  wire,  on  this  is 
put  a  preparation  of  plaster-of- Paris  mixed  with  glue  water; 
into  this  mixture  are  pressed  broken  crystals  of  the  stone  to 
be  imitated  and  the  surface  polished  as  marble  or  granite. 
Often  very  beautiful  effects  are  produced  by  this  process. 
These  columns  in  the  house  chamber  have,  I  understand, 
been  so  injured  that  they  must  be  replaced. 

In  replacing  the  work  destroyed  no  material  should  be 
used  that  is  combustible;  the  ceilings  should  be  of  iron  or 
other  fire-proof  construction;  the  columns  about  the  windows, 
Speaker's  desk  and  elsewhere  should  be  of  honest  marble 
even  if  necessary  to  build  from  the  foundation  to  support 
them,  and  nothing  should  hereafter  be  used  in  the  building 
that  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be.  It  is  true  that  scaglioia 
is  used  in  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Europe  and  America, 
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and  n  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  material  sub- 
ject to  be  destroyed  by  fire  is  found  in  the  exterior  donui  of 
St.  Paul's  in  London,  which  was  built  by  the  great  architect, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  about  1()85.  This  dome  is  wood, 
the  exterior  covering  of  lead.  The  dome  of  the  Iowa  capitol 
is  a  frame,  the  ribs  of  iron  arclied  between  with  brick  and 
covered  with  cop[)er.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  reached  a  [>oint 
where  in  the  future  it  can  afford  no  shams. 

In  their  final  report  the  commissioners  say  in  conclusion: 

It  may  not  be  niniss  to  say  a  few  words  of  themselves  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  State,  the  public  and  each  other  during  the  fourteen  yuars  they 
have  acted  together.  Tiie  Governor  was  made  by  law  presiding  ollicer  of  the 
board,  and  six  different  governors  have  met  with  them,  otherwise  there  has 
been  but  one  change  in  the  membership  of  the  board  since  its  organiza- 
tion and  that  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Fisher.  The  commissioners  were  selected 
from  each  political  party  and  came  together  comparatively  strangers. 
During  that  long  j)eriod  they  have  differed  in  many  matters,  these  differ- 
ences have  never  degenerated  into  personal  feeling  or  diminished  in  any 
degree  the  profound  respect  inspired  by  the  consciousness  that  each  was 
honestly  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  endeavoring  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  work  in  their  charge  and  they  will  carry  away  with  then:i 
none  but  the  most  pleasant  recollections. 

While  there  may  have  been  mistakes  made  they  think  they  can  safely 
challenge  in  every  particular  any  building  in  the  country  for  a  comparison 
in  cost,  in  v.-orkmanship,  in  material,  or  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

In  a  period  in  which  the  builders  of  almost  every  important  work 
have  been  severely  censured  and  their  actions  impugned,  the  public  has 
dealt  kindly  with  the  commissioners.  No  criticism  from  any  source  has 
been  made  upon  their  management.  The  public  has  awarded  them  all 
they  could  have  asked,  its  confidence. 

It  is  now  more  than  eighteen  years  since  the  commission- 
ers surrendered  the  building  to  the  State  authorities.  The 
foremen  of  the  different  branches  of  the  work  ( whom  we 
knew  intimately),  every  architect  who  held  any  relation  to 
the  building,  all  the  commissioners  except  the  one  who  is 
writing  this  article  as  a  record  for  the  future,  are  gone. 
Standing  on  the  verge  of  life  and  looking  back  through  the 
long  vista  of  thirty  years  upon,  and  fully  measuring,  the  men 
themselves,  knowing  the  motives  that  governed  them  and 
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their  fidelity  to  tlio  trust  committed  to  their  char<^e,  it  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  mo  to  remember  that  I  was  one  of 
them  and  entitled  to  some  share  of  the  commendation  they 
have  received. 

Iowa  City,  April,  1005. 

Note. — Hon.  Potor  A.  Doy,  author  of  the  foroKoinc:  papor,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Romulus,  Sonoca  county,  N.  Y.,  January  27,  1S2.').  }[is  aaccstors  came  from  Hol- 
land near  tlio  beginning  of  the  17th  ccnitury,  yottlintr  in  New  .Jersey.  Some  of  the  Doy 
family  served  with  distinguished  credit  in  tlie  revolutionary  war.  It  was  in  the  old 
Doy  homestead,  wlien  Col.  Theunis  Dey  was  its  occupant,  that  Gen.  Washington  had 
bis  headquarters  in  1780.  The  mansion  was  built  in  1720  and  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  rooms  occupied  by  Wasiiington  are  still  pointed  out  to  the 
visitor.  Mr.  Doy  graduated  from  Geneva  College  in  1844.  Among  his  classmates 
was  a  sou  of  Cooper,  the  illustrious  American  novelist.  Ho  read  law  for  a  time  with 
D.  C.  Bloomer,  who  was  in  after  years  a  noted  resident  of  (youncil  l^lulTs,  but  did  not 
seek  admission  to  the  bar.  His  tastes  led  him  in  the  direction  of  engineering.  His 
first  engagement  was  with  the  N.  Y.  and  Erie  Railroad.  From  that  tin\e  forward  he 
followed  his  profession  as  a  civil  engineer  for  many  years.  Ho  was  employed  on  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Soutliern,  tho  C^iicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacitic,  the  Union  Pacific  and  several  other 
railroads.  Mr.  Doy  made  the  map  upon  the  showing  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  designa- 
ted the  congressional  section  upon  which  Omaha  was  located  as  the  initial  point  on 
the  Union  Pacific  road.  Mr.  Dey's  opposition  to  the  action  of  tho  ('redit  Mobilier 
led  to  his  severing  his  connection  with  the  Union  Pacilic  company.  In  1S7!S  Governor 
Gear  appointed  him  one  of  the  Board  of  Iowa  Railroad  Commissioners  under  tiie  law 
of  that  year.  He  held  the  position  sixteen  years.  Theonly  democrat  who  ever  served 
on  that  Board,  he  was  appointed  three  times  by  governors,  twice  elected,  and  once 
defeated.  In  1872  he  was  elected  by  tho  legislature  one  of  tho  commissioners  in 
charge  of  the  erection  of  the  now  capitol.  He  continued  in  this  work  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  edifice  in  1886.  This  was  perhaps  his  most  distinguished  service.  Tho 
commissioners  expended  three  millions  of  dollars,  erecting  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Capitols  in  tho  United  States,  receiving  universal  praise,  and  incurring  no  hostile 
criticism.  In  189.')  he  was  designated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  boundary  line  in  dispute  between  Iowa  and 
Missouri.  This  was  his  last  official  service.  In  his  later  years  Mr.  Doy  has  been 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Iowa  City. 


An  Offer. — Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  the  American  poetess, 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  town  in  Keokuk  county 
which  bears  her  name.  She  has  made  an  offer  to  furnish  free 
of  charge,  such  schools  in  that  township  as  will  use  them,  two 
of  her  publications  of  school  books.  They  are  entitled  ''The 
Boy's  Book"  and  ''The  Girl's  Book".  In  addition  she  will 
give  to  the  girl  and  boy,  who  are  the  best  readers  in  the 
school,  each  a  premium. — Tlte  Iowa  Citizen  [Des  2Ioi)ies) 
March  4,  1858. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDALS  OF  HONOR  AND  IOWA 

SOLDIERS. 


BY  COL.  CHARLES  A.  CLARK. 

The  War  Department  has  recently  issued  a  roster  of  the 
holders  of  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor  up  to  and  including 
September  1,  1004.  It  is  a  book  of  one  hundred  fifty-three 
pages,  and  shows  the  name  of  every  soldier  to  whom  a  Medal 
of  Honor  has  been  issued,  the  battle,  skirmish,  or  alfair  in 
which  it  was  won,  with  the  date  and  the  ground  of  award. 

These  medals  were  authorized  by  Congress  in  18G2  and  '03. 
By  a  later  Act  the  Secretary  of  War  was  authorized  to  design 
and  issue  a  rosette  or  knot  to  be  worn  in  the  buttonhole  in 
place  of  the  medal  itself.  Pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary prescribed  a  knot  of  narrow  silk  ribbon,  in  the  national 
colors,  red,  white  and  blue,  to  accompany  the  medal.  This 
little  knot  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  buttonhole  of  some  old 
soldier,  but  not  many  of  our  people  recognize  it  as  a  national 
decoration  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  established  by  the  great  Napoleon  of  France. 

The  last  Congress  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  of  a  new  design  for  which  the  original  bronze 
medals  may  be  exchanged,  at  the  option  of  those  who  hold 
them.  The  same  act  authorized  a  new  rosette  or  knot  of  a 
more  distinctive  type  than  that  now  worn. 

The  War  Department  has  adopted  a  design  for  the  new 
Medals  of  Honor.  They  will  be  ready  for  issue  during  the 
present  month.  The  new  medal,  like  the  old,  will  be  of 
bronze.  The  base  will  be  a  circular  disc.  Upon  that  will 
rest  an  enameled  laurel  wreath,  and,  resting  on  the  enameled 
wreath  will  appear  the  original  five-pointed  star  which  con- 
stituted the  first  Medal  of  Honor.  In  the  center  of  the  star 
will  be  a  raised  head  of  Minerva,  around  which  will  be  the 
inscription  in  block  letters,  ''L^nited  States  of  America". 
The  medal  will  be  suspended  from  a  bronze  bar  bearing  the 
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word  "Valor".  Above  tlie  bar,  and  graHjniig  it,  will  l^e  a 
bronze  eagle.  This  will  be  suspended  from  a  light  blue  silk 
ribbon  bearin^r  thirteen  white  stars  for  the  ori^i^inal  American 
colonies,  and  attached  to  the  clasp  to  bo  pinned  to  the  coat. 

The  new  rosette  will  consist  of  a  raised  six-sided  medal- 
lion covered  with  light  blue  silk  ribbon,  u[)on  which  will 
also  appear  thirteen  white  stars.  This  emblem  when  worn 
in  the  buttonhole  will  not  be  mistaken  for  any  other  now  in 
use. 


NEW  ARMY  MEDAL  OF  HONOR. 

1*  FULL  SIZE. 

The  rules  fjovernins:  the  issuance  of  these  medals  call  for 
special  acts  of  valor  in  which  the  soldier  or  officer  not  only 
has  distinguished  himself  by  marked  bravery,  but  has  also 
acted  upon  his  own  initiative,  as  contradistinguished  from 
merely  performing  his  duty,  or  acting  in  obedience  to  orders. 
It. was  for  this  reason  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  Command- 
ant of  the  Rough  Riders  was  unable,  as  he  vefy  much  desired, 
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to  receive  a  JNIedal  of  Honor  for  bis  charge  at  San  Juan  Hill. 
He  was  told  that  he  simply  [)erfornie(l  his  duty  as  all  oflicers 
and  all  soldiers  were  bound  to  do,  and  that  a  Medal  of  Honor 
was  not  awarded  in  cases  of  this  character. 

The  Medals  of  Honor  when  issued  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment bear  inscriptions  in  the  following  form: 

THE  CONGRESS 
TO 

1st.  LIEUT.  HENRY  I.  SMITH,  CO.  B,  TtH  IOWA  VOLS., 
FOR 

GALLANTRY   AT  BLACK  RIVER,  N.  C,  MAR.  11,  186"). 

It  appears  from  the  official  roster  of  Medals  of  Honor 
above  referred  to,  that  the  total  number  of  medals  issued  for 
acts  of  valor  in  the  field  up  to  the  first  day  of  last  September, 
was  1,551.  Of  these  493  were  issued  to  the  scouts  and  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States,  and  several  were  issued  in 
the  Spanish  war,  and  for  service  in  the  Philippines,  leaving 
about  1,000  issued  to  the  volunteers  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
proportion  issued  to  the  regular  army  seems  large,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  medals  are  still  beino-  issued 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  that  many  have  been  issued  to 
the  regulars  for  Indian  fighting  of  the  most  daring  and  des- 
perate character.  Besides  this,  regular  officers  have  already 
had  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  and  have  been  more  careful  in  the  official  reports, 
upon  which  the  issuance  of  medals  is  founded,  to  report 
instances  of  gallantry  and  daring  among  their  officers  and 
men,  than  the  officers  of  volunteer  regiments  were  accustomed 
to  do  during  the  w^ir  of  the  Rebellion.  If  proper  attention 
had  been  given  to  the  matter  by  volunteer  officers,  along  the 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  firing  line  during  the  four  years  of 
the  Civil  W^ar,  there  would  have  been  vastly  more  numerous 
distributions  of  the  decoration  among  officers  and  men  of  the 
volunteer  service.  Probably  the  Eighth  U.  S.  Cavalry  (reg- 
ulars) has  received  more  Medals  of  Honor  than  any  other  one 
regiment. 
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Many  interesting  matters  api)ear  in  the  Medal  of  Honor 

list. 

In  at  least  one  instance  a  medal  was  awarded  to  a  gal- 
lant soldier  who  never  lived  to  receive  it.  It  can  easily  bo 
imagined  with  what  reverence  it  will  be  treasured  by  his  rel- 
atives, and  what  a  sacred  heirloom  it  w^ill  be  in  his  family. 


ORIGINAL  PATTERN  ARMY  MEDAL  OF  HONOR. 
.  SIZE. 

Here  is  the  record : 

<Jasson,  Richard,  Sergt.,  Co.  K,  i7th  N.  Y.Inf.  Chapin's  Farm,  Va.  Sept. 
29,  1801.  Fell  dead  while  planting  the  colors  of  his  regiment  on  the 
enemy's  works. 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Walker,  now  deceased,  who  for  so  many 
years  w^ore  man's  attire  about  Washington,  is  the  one  woman 
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who  received  the  Medal  of  Honor.  She  earned  it  in  the  field, 
in  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  service 
with  General  Sherman's  armies  in  the  west.  She  was  on  one 
occasion  held  up  by  the  notorious  bushwhacker,  Cham[) 
Ferguson,  but  esca[)ed  by  her  coolness  and  presence  of  mind. 
She  was  ca[)tured  by  the  Confederates  and  held  a  prisoner 
at  Castle  Thunder,  Richmond,  for  four  months.  At  that 
time  she  was  a  regularly  commissioned  assistant  surgeon  of 
the  regular  army.  She  was  finally  exchanged  for  Dr.  Light- 
foot  of  Tennessee,  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  service. 

Old  soldiers  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the  military 
exploits  of  the  drummer  boy  as  somewhat  mythical.  Here, 
however,  is  a  historical  example  taken  from  the  roster. 

Howe,  Orion  P.  Mus.,  Co.  C,  5.5th  111.  Inf.  Vicksburg,  Miss.  May  lU, 
1863.  A  drummer  boy,  l-t  years  of  age,  severely  wounded  and  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  he  persistently  remained  upon  the 
field  of  battle  until  he  had  reported  to  Gen.  ^V.  T.  Sherman  the  ne- 
cessity of  supplying  cartridges  for  the  troops  under  command  of 
Colonel  Malmborg. 

And  here  is  the  manner  in  which  another  mere  lad  earned 
his  medal: 

GwYNE,  Nathaniel  McLean,  Priv.,  Co.  H,  13th  Ohio  Cav.  Petersburg,  Va. 
July  30,  18G1.  When  about  entering  upon  the  charge,  this  soldier, 
then  but  15  years  old,  was  cautioned  not  to  go  in,  as  he  had  not  been 
mustered.  He  indignantly  protested  and  participated  in  the  charge, 
his  left  arm  being  crushed  by  a  shell  and  amputated  soon  afterwards. 

Four  other  drummer  boys  earned  the  Medal  of  Honor  by 
their  heroic  acts: 

Wm.  H.  Horsfall,  Drummer,  Co.  G,lst  Ky.  Inf.,  saved  the  life  of  a  wounded 
officer  lying  between  the  lines  of  battle. 

Julius  Langbein,  Co.  B,  Oth  N.  Y.  Inf.,  a  drummer  boy  of  fifteen,  volun- 
teered, under  heavy  fire,  to  go  to  the  aid  of  a  wounded  officer,  and 
rescued  him  from  a  most  perilous  situation. 

Benjamin  Levey,  Co.  G,  1st  N.  Y.  Inf.,  a  drummer  boy,  went  into  battle 
at  Glendale,  Va.,  with  the  musket  of  a  sick  comrade,  and  saved  the 
colors  of  his  regiment  from  capture  wlien  the  color  guard  were  shot 
down. 

William  Magee,  a  drummer  boy  of  Company  C,  33rd  N.  J.  Inf.  in  a  charge 
at  Murfreesboro  was  among  the  first  to  reach  the  liekl  battery  of 
the  enemy,  and  mounting  the  artillery  horses  brought  the  guns 
into  the  Union  lines. 
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Iowa  has  her  drummer  boy  hero  also.  Long  after 
the  War  of  the  Kebellion,  in  1900,  in  the  relief  exi)edition 
to  Peking  to  deliver  the  American  and  other  legations  from 
the  bloodthirsty  Boxers,  Calvin  Pearl  Titus,  a  native  of  Vin- 
ton, Iowa,  enlisted  as  a  musician,  was  the  tirst  to  scale  the 
walls  of  the  sacred  city  and  plant  the  American  flag  u[)on 
them.  For  this  gallant  and  [)erilous  ex[)loit  he  was  awarded 
a  Medal  of  Honor.  He  returned  to  Vinton  and  was  given 
a  public  reception  July  -l,  1900,  and  w\'\s  then  a[)[)ointed 
cadet  at  West  Point,  where  he  has  made  a  highly  creditable 
record.  He  has  now  graduated,  number  -18  in  a  very  large 
class,  his  standing  being  relatively  as  high  as  many  of  our 
most  distinguished  officers  and  generals.  Iowa  will  w^atch 
his  future  career  with  the  utmost  interest  and  may  well 
anticipate  for  him  a  record  of  great  efficiency  and  valor  as  an 
officer  in  the  regular  army. 

The  following  is  his  record  as  it  appears  in  the  official 
roster : 

Titus,  Calvin  Peael,  Mus.,  Co.  E,  lUh  U.  S.  Inf.  Peking,  China.  Apr. 
14,  1900,  Gallant  and  daring  conduct  in  the  presence  of  his  colonel 
and  other  ollicers  and  enlisted  men  of  his  regiment;  was  first  to  scale 
the  wall  of  the  city. 

There  were  also  "fighting  parsons"  in  the  Union  forces 
during  the  Civil  War.  Chaplains  Francis  B.  Hall,  16th  N. 
Y.  Inf.;  Milton  L.  Haney,  55th  111.  Inf.;  and  John  M.  White- 
head, 15th  Ind.  Inf,,  were  all  awarded  medals  for  most  dis- 
tinguished bravery  and  efficiency  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Lieut.  James  Hill,  21st  Iowa  Inf.,  seems  to  have  combined 
the  church  militant  with  gallant  soldierly  fighting.  He  was  a 
clero^vman  before  the  war,  and  after  the  act  of  crallantrv  for 
which  he  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  chaplain  of  his  regiment. 

Wm.  F.  Cody  as  guide  for  the  Regulars  in  their  Indian 
campaigns  was  given  a  medal  for  ''gallantry  in  action". 

Quite  a  number  of  medals  have  been  awarded  to  Indian 
scouts:  Pompey  Factor,  Sergeant  Jim,  Kosoha  Machol, 
Rowdy,  and  others. 
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One  civilian,  n  Mr.  Docier,  was  given  a  medal  for  ''gal- 
lantry in  action  and  on  the  march  during  an  Indian  campaign 
in  1870  while  serving  as  citizen  guide". 

In  numerous  and  notable  instances  medals  were  awarded 
to  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  colored 
troops  during  the  Civil  War. 

General  Funston  was  awarded  a  medal  of  honor  as  Colo- 
nel of  the  20th  Kansas  Infantry — not  for  the  capture  of 
Aguinaldo — but  for  gallantry  and  daring  in  crossing  a  diffi- 
cult river  and  dislodging  the  Filipinos  from  their  entrench- 
ments. 

Senator  Quay  of  Pennsylvania  received  his  medal  for 
services  at  Burnside's  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December 
13th,  1862,  on  the  following  record:  "Although  out  of 
service  he  voluntarily  resumed  duty  on  the  eve  of  battle  and- 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  charge  on  the  Heights". 

Major  J.  B.  Pond  who  so  long  managed  the  American 
lecture  bureau  was  decorated  for  gallantry  in  a  fight  with 
guerrillas  at  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  October  6th,  1863. 

General  Horace  Porter,  our  present  Minister  to  France, 
was  given  a  medal  for  his  services  as  a  volunteer  aide  at 
Chickamaugua.  He  was  then  a  captain  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partment; he  rallied  fugitives  and  held  the  broken  Union 
lines  under  heavy  fire,  thus  saving  batteries  and  wagon-trains. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles  perhaps  wears  his  medal  more 
proudly  than  the  insignia  of  his  rank  as  Lieutenant  General. 
It  was  awarded  him  for  services  while  Colonel  of  the  61st  N . 
Y.  Volunteers,  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded. 

Major-General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  received  a  medal  for  his 
historic  fight  at  the  Bloody  Angle  on  the  second  day  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  once  in  after  years  said  to  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  wliom  he  fought  there,  "Longstreet,  it  was 
very  mean  of  you  to  knock  off  my  leg  at  Gettysburg".  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  replied:  "I  did  not  intend  to  leave  you  a  leg 
to  stand  on". 
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Bates,  Norman  F.    Ser^jt.,  Co.  E,  4th  Iowa  Cav,    Columbus,  Ga.    Ai»r.  IG, 

1865.    Capture  of  flag  and  bearer. 
Bekb,  Edwaud  J.    Pri v.,  Co.  D,  4th  Iowa  Cav.    Columbus,  Ga.    Apr.  IG, 

18G5.    Capture  of  flag. 
BiRDSALL,  Horatio  L.    Sergt.,  Co.  B,  8rd  Iowa  Cav.    Columbus,  Ga.  Ajjr. 

16,  1865.    Capture  of  flag  and  bearer. 
BoQUET,  NicnoLAS.    Priv.,  Co.  D,  1st  Iowa  Inf.    Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.  Aug. 

10,  1801.    Voluntarily  left  the  line  of  battle,  and  exposing  Jiimself 

to  imminent  danger  from  a  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  assisted  in  ca})- 

turing  a  riderless  horse  at  large  between  the  lines,  and  hitching  him 

to  a  disabled  gun,  saved  the  gun  from  capture. 
Bras,  Edgar  A.    Sergt.,  Co.  K,  8th  Iowa  Inf.    Spanish  Fort,  Ala.    Apr.  8, 

1865.    Capture  of  flag. 
CosGKiFF,  Richard  H.    Priv.,  Co.  L,  4th  Iowa  Cav.    Columbus,  Ga.  Apr. 

16,  1865.    Capture  of  flag  in  a  personal  encounter  with  its  bearer. 
DuNLAVY,  James.    Priv.,  Co.  D,  8rd  Iowa  Cav.    Osage,  Kas.    Oct.  25,  1861. 

Gallantry  in  capturing  General  Marmaduke. 
Elson,  James  M.    Sergt.,  Co.  C,  Dth  Iowa  Inf.    Vicksburg,  Miss.    May  22, 

1863.  Carried  the  colors  in  advance  of  his  regiment  and  was  shot 
down  while  attempting  to  plant  them  on  the  enemy's  works. 

Fanning,  Nichoi.as.  Priv..  Co.  B,  4th  Iowa  Cav.  Selma.Ala.  Apr.  2,  1865. 
Capture  of  Confederate  States  silk  flag  and  two  staff  officers. 

GoDiiEY,  Leonidas  M.  1st  Sergt.,  Co.  E,  22d  Iowa  Inf.  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
May  22,  1863.  Led  his  company  in  the  assault  on  the  enemy's  works 
and  gained  the  parapet,  there  receiving  three  very  severe  wounds. 
He  lay  all  day  in  the  sun,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  had  his  leg  ampu- 
tated without  anaesthetics. 

Hays,  John  H.  Priv.,  Co.  F,  4th  Iowa  Cav.  Columbus,  Ga.  Apr.  16, 1865. 
Capture  of  flag  and  bearer,  Austin's  Battery  (C.  S.  A.). 

Healey,  George  W.    Priv.,  Co.  E,  5th  Iowa  Cav.    Newman,  Ga.    July  29, 

1864.  Although  nearly  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  captured  a  Con- 
federate soldier,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  comrade  who  joined  him  later, 
captured  four  other  Confederates,  disarmed  the  five,  and  brought 
them  all  into  the  Union  lines. 

Herrington,  Pitt  B.  Priv.,  Co.  E,  11th  Iowa  Inf.  Near  Kenesaw  Mount- 
ain, Ga.  June  15,  1864.  With  one  companion  and  under  a  fierce 
fire  from  the  enemy  at  close  range,  went  to  the  rescue  of  a  wounded 
comrade  who  had  fallen  between  the  lines  and  carried  him  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

Herbon,  Francis  J.  Lieut.  Col.,  i)th  Iowa  Inf.  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.  Mar.  7, 
1862.  Was  foremost  in  leading  his  men,  rallying  them  to  repeated 
acts  of  daring,  until  himself  disabled  and  taken  prisoner. 

-Hill,  Jas.  1st  Lieut.,  Co.  I,  2l6t  Iowa  Inf.  Champion  Hill,  Miss.  May 
16,  1863.  By  skillful  and  brave  management  captured  three  of  the 
enemy's  pickets. 
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KALTENBAOn,  LuTHEH.  Corp.,  Co.  F,  12tli  lown  Inf.  Nashville,  Tcnn.  Dec. 
16,  1861.  Capture  of  l]a<,',  supposed  to  be  of  dih  Mississippi  Infant- 
ry (C.  S.  A.). 

May,  Wit.i.iam.  Priv.,  Co.  II,  .32d  Iowa  Inf.  Nashville,  Tenn.  Dec.  16, 
18GL  Ran  ahead  of  his  regiment  over  the  enemy's  works  and  cap- 
tured from  its  bearer  the  flag  of  Bonanchad's  Confederate  battery. 

Mayks,  Wii,liam  B.  Priv.,  Co.  K,  11th  Iowa  Inf.  Near  Kenesaw  Mt.,  Ga. 
June  15,  18G1.  With  one  companion,  under  a  fierce  fire  from  the 
enemy  at  close  range,  went  to  the  rescue  of  a  wounded  comrade  who 
had  fallen  between  the  lines,  and  carried  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 

MiLLEK,  James  P.  Priv.,  Co,  D,  4th  Iowa  Cav.  Selma,  Ala.  Apr.  2,  1865. 
Capture  of  flag. 

Morgan,  Kichakd  H.  Corp.,  Co.  A,  4th  Iowa  Cav.  Columbus,  Ga.  Apr. 
16,  1865.  Capture  of  Hag  inside  the  enemy's  works,  contesting  for 
its  possession  with  the  bearer. 

Power,  Albeet.  Priv.,  Co.  A,  3rd  Iowa  Cav.  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.  Mar.  7, 
1862.  Under  a  heavy  fire  and  at  great  personal  peril  went  to  the  aid 
of  a  dismounted  comrade  who  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  took 
the  man  up  behind  him  on  the  horse  and  carried  him  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

Sloan,  Andrew  J.   Priv.,  Co.  H,  12th  Iowa  Inf.   Nashville,  Tenn.    Dec.  16, 

1864.  Capture  of  flag. 

Smith,  Henhy  I.   1st  Lieut.,  Co.  B,  7th  Iowa,  Inf.   Black  River,  N.  C.  Mar. 

15,  1865.  Voluntarily,  and  under  fire,  rescued  a  comrade  from  death 
by  drowning. 

Swan,  Charles  A.    Priv.,  Co.  K,  4th  Iowa  Cav.     Selma,  Ala,    Apr.  2, 

1865.  Capture  of  flag  (supposed  to  be  the  11th  Mississippi)  and 
bearer. 

TiBBETS,  Andrew  W.    Priv.,  Co.  I,  3rd  Iowa  Cav.    Columbus,  Ga.  Apr. 

16,  1865.    Capture  of  flag  and  bearer,  Austin's  Battery  (C.  S.  A..) 
TwoMBLY,  Voltaire  P.    Corp.,  Co.  F,  2d  Iowa  Inf.    Ft.  Donelson,  Tenn. 

Feb.  15,  1862.  Took  the  colors  after  three  of  the  color  guard  had 
fallen,  and  although  almost  instantly  knocked  down  by  a  spent  ball, 
immediately  arose  and  bore  the  colors  to  the  end  of  the  engagement. 

Williamson,  James  A.  Col.,  4th  Iowa  Inf.  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Miss.  Dec. 
29,  1862.  Led  his  regiment  against  a  superior  force,  strongly  en- 
trenched, and  held  his  ground  when  all  support  had  been  withdrawn. 

Young,  Calvary  M.  Sergt.,  Co.  L,  3rd  Iowa  Cav.  Osage,  Kas.  Oct.  25, 
1864.    Gallantry  in  capturing  General  Cabell. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  official  record  set  forth 
above  is  in  every  case  a  mere  skeleton,  and  gives  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  real  acts  of  desperate  bravery  and  gal- 
lantry for  which  medals  have  been  awarded. 
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A  history  of  ^ledal  of  ffonor  men  has  been  compiled  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes  by  the  Perrien-Keydel  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  with  an  introduction  by  General  II.  M.  DulHeld. 
By  permission  of  this  firm,  and  to  illustrate  the  deeds  for 
which  medals  of  honor  are  issued,  the  following  account  of 
the  exploit  of  Private  James  Dunlavy  of  tlie  3rd  Iowa  In- 
fantry, is  transferred  from  that  w^ork  to  this  article.  ,  The 
man  who  captured  General  Marmaduke  in  the  face  of  a 
brigade  of  Confederate  troopers  is  well  worthy  of  having  his 
gallant  action  set  forth  at  length. 

♦CAPTURE  OF  GENERAL  MARMADUKE. 

The  capture  of  a  general  officer  in  battle  is  a  noteworthy  event,  but 
when  the  officer  is  one  of  prominence  the  act  becomes  of  great  interest^ 
and  especially  when  the  capture  is  made  single-handed  by  a  private  soldier; 
thus  the  capture  of  Confederate  General  Marmaduke  by  private  James 
Dunlavy,  Company  D,  Third  Iowa  Cavalry,  necessarily  takes  a  high  place 
in  the  annals  of  history. 

Amid  the  heavy  roar  of  cannon,  on  the  open  plains  of  Kansas,  the  two 
contending  forces  met  to  do  battle  for  supremacy  at  Little  Osage  Crossing 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October,  18Gi.  The  Confederate  artillery 
was  playing  upon  the  Federal  forces  with  fearful  eft'ect,  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  incessant  and  terrific  fire  the  Federal  infantry  never  wavered. 
The  safety  of  the  Federals  lay  in  a  charge  by  which  the  enemy's  guns 
could  be  captured.  The  movement  was  begun  slowly  at  first,  but  increased 
in  velocity  until  it  swept  on  resistless  as  an  avalanche.  The  crash  of  mus. 
ketry,  the  scream  of  shell,  the  buzzing  of  canister  and  ball  enthused  the 
dashing  cavalry.  The  charge  was  successful,  the  rebels  being  routed.  At 
this  juncture  Private  James  Dunlavy  was  severely  wounded,  his  arm  being 
shattered  by  a  piece  of  shell,  which  also  struck  his  horse,  making  him 
wheel  suddenly  to  the  rear.  Undaunted  the  plucky  rider  headed  him  in 
the  direction  of  a  brigade  which  he  thought  was  his  own,  but  which  proved 
to  be  the  enemy.  He  noticed  a  Confederate  officer  riding  among  the 
excited  soldiers  and  exhorting  them  to  make  a  stand.  Dunlavy  raised  his 
carbine,  aimed  at  him  and  fired.  The  shot  missed  its  mark,  but  had  served 
to  atttract  the  officer's  attention  to  the  doughty  soldier,  and  dashing  up  to 
him  he  asked  in  an  angry  tone:  *'\Vhat  do  you  mean,  shooting  at  your  own 
officer?"  "Give  me  that  revolver!  Surrender,  or  I'll  fire!"  To  say  that 
the  Confederate  officer  was  paralyzed  with  surprise  at  finding  himself  at 
the  mercy  of  a  Union  soldier  is  expressing  it  mildly.  But  he  offered  no 
resistance  and  handed  over  his  revolver.  Just  then  a  comrade  ran  up  to 
Dunlavy.  "My  horse  has  been  shot.  Give  me  that  of  your  prisoner,"  he 
said. 


•Deeds  of  Valor,  vol.  1,  pp.  ■130-52. 
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Dunlnvy  made  tho  ollicer  dismount  and  accommodated  his  comrnde. 
Then  the  two  started  for  tlie  rear,  Dunhivy  on  horseback,  the  priKoner  trot- 
ting along  at  double-quick. 

The  latter  waf  far  from  relishing  the  hurried  march  and  noon  ankcd 
for  a  slower  tempo.  "I  am  very  tired  and  worn  out.  Have  been  up  all 
night,"  he  said. 

Good  naturedly  the  cavalryman  slowed  down.  The  Confederate  made 
still  another  requesst. 

"Can't  you  get  me  a  horse?    I'd  like  to  ride." 

But  Dunlavy  was  not  inclined  to  make  further  concessions.  Why 
should  I  give  him  a  horse?  he  thought.  And  his  reply  to  the  question  was 
a  curt  '-^'o". 

Again  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  prisoner. 

'•Will  you  take  me  to  General  Pleasanton?"  he  said.  "I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  him".  Becoming  more  confidential,  he  added:  "Young 
man,  I'll  tell  you  who  I  am". 

He  had  not  quite  finished  the  sentence  when  Colonel  C.  W.  Blair,  of 
General  Curtis'  staff,  rode  up  and  ap[)roached  the  prisoner. 

"I  am  General  Marmaduke",  the  otlicer  said,  addressing  the  new-comer. 

It  was  now  Private  Dunlavy's  turn  to  be  surprised.  He  apologized  to 
his  distinguished  prisoner  and  with  all  the  politeness  at  his  disposal 
turned  him  over  to  Colonel  Blair,  who  procured  a  horse  for  General  Mar- 
maduke and  brought  both  prisoner  and  captor  before  General  Curtis,  who 
complimented  Dunlavy  and  ordered  him  to  the  hospital. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rank  of  the  officer  or  soldier 
at  the  tinie  the  medal  was  issued  is  preserved  on  the  official 
roster.  Thus  Colonels  Herron  and  Williamson  afterwards 
became  distinguished  general  officers,  and  there  were  no 
doubt  numerous  other  promotions  among  the  Iowa  holders 
of  medals  of  honor,  but  the  writer  is  unable  to  state  them 
except  in  the  case  of  Corporal  V.  P.  Twombly  who  was  after- 
wards promoted  to  Captaiu,  Second  Iowa  Infantry. 

This  article  is  designed  especially  to  put  on  record  in  the 
historical  archives  of  Iowa  the  names  of  Iowa  officers  and 
soldiers  to  whom  medals  have  been  awarded.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  how^evcr,  to  give  the  names  and  records  of  the 
following  who  have  long  been  citizens  of  Iowa: 

RussELii,  Milton,  now  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Captain  Co.  A,  51st  Ind.  Inf. 
Stone  River,  Tenn.  Dec.29,  18G2.  Was  the  first  man  to  cross  Stone 
river,  and  in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire  from  the  concealed  skirmish- 
ers of  the  enemy,  led  his  men  up  the  hillside,  driving  the  opposing 
skirmishers  before  them. 
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RuHSELL,  CiiAUiiKS  Ij.,  now  nil  ininato  of  Soldiers'  Hoiue,  Marslmlltou n, 
Iowa.  Corporal  Co.  II,  \)'.\rd  N.  V.  Inf.  SpottHylvania,  \'a.  May  12, 
1861.    Capture  of  Ma^r  of  itli  VirfriuiH  Infantry  (C.  S.  A.). 

■Cadwkll,  Luman  L.,  Sor{^t.,  Co.  li,  2d  N.  Y.  Vet.  Cav.,  now  of  Decorali, 
Iowa.  Alabama  Bayou,  La.,  Sept.  20,  IHi'A.  Swam  the  bayoa  under 
fire  of  the  enemy  and  ca[)tured  and  brought  oil'  a  boat  by  means  of 
which  the  command  croHsed  and  routed  the  enemy. 

OiiARK,  Chas.  a.,  now  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant, 
6th  Me.  Inf.  Brooks  Ford,  Va.  May  4,  1803.  Having  voluntarily 
taken  command  of  his  regiment  in  the  absence  of  its  commander, 
at  great  personal  risk  and  with  remarkable  presence  of  mind  and 
fertility  of  resource  led  tlic  command  down  an  exceedingly  precipi- 
tous embankment  to  the  Rappahannock  river,  and  by  his  gallantry, 
coolness  and  good  judgment  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  saved  the 
command  from  capture  or  destruction. 

Generaij  L.  a.  Grant,  afterwards  Secretary  of  War,  resided  at  Des  Moines 
for  several  years  and  was  the  original  proprietor  of  a  small  town 
west  of  Des  Moines  on  the  Rock  Island  railroad.  His  record  is  as 
follows:  Colonel  5th  Vt.  Inf.  Salem  Heights.  May  3,  13G3.  Per- 
sonal gallantry  and  intrepidity  displayed  in  the  management  of  his 
brigade  and  in  leading  it  in  the  assault,  in  which  he  was  wounded. 

To  this  list  should  be  added  Major  George  E.  Burnett, 
Dth  U.  S.  Cav.,  now  detailed  as  Militant  Commandant  of  the 
State  University  at  Iowa  City. 

His  record  is  as  follows: 

Burnett,  George  R.,  2d  Lieut.,  9th  U.  S.  Cav.,  Cuchillo  Negro  Mountains, 
N.  Mex.,  Aug.  16, 1881.  Saved  the  life  of  a  dismounted  soldier,  who 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  cut  oil",  by  alone  galloping  quickly 
to  his  assistance  under  a  heavy  tire  and  escorting  him  to  a  place  of 
safety,  his  horse  being  shot  twice  in  this  action. 

It  would  be'interesting  to  know  the  personal  history  of 
each  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  men  from  Iowa  in  civil  life  since 
the  war,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  details  may  be  furnished 
The  Annals  which  will  enable  it  to  complete  the  record  of 
this  heroic  group  of  Iowa  soldiers  and  citizens. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  June  1,  1905. 
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THE  SIMON  CAMERON  INDIAN  COMMISSION  OF 

1838. 


BY  IDA  M.  STREET. 

When  we  are  disgusted  with  frauds  in  tlie  execution  of 
government  offices,  as  exposed  in  the  recent  investigation 
in  the  post  office  department,  it  is  somewhat  consolatory  to 
our  outraged  feelings  to  make  a  com[)arison  with  the  frauds 
of  previous  years  and  their  investigation.  We  like  to  feel 
that  we  have  not  grown  worse  even  if  we  cannot  congratulate 
ourselves  on  much  im[)rovement.  Although  a  treaty  of 
nearly  seventy  years  ago  with  a  now  almost  extinct  tribe  of 
Indians  may  not  excite  much  interest,  the  connection  with  it 
of  a  man  once  prominent  in  our  politics  may  arouse  curiosity. 
For  that  reason  and  because  I  have  a  little  new  material  to 
add  from  my  grandfather's  letters,  I  have  chosen  for  the 
present  article  the  frauds  practiced  by  the  first  commission 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Winnebago 
treaty  of  1837. 

At  the  time  this  treaty  was  made,  Joseph  Montfort  Street, 
who  from  November,  1827  to  1836,  had  been  agent  for  the 
Winnebagoes  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  was  agent  for  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  in  Iowa.  So  that  his  connection  with  the  com- 
plaint against  the  commission  was  purely  accidental.  The 
true  instigator  of  the  investigation  was  Major  Ethan  Allen 
Hitchcock,  then  disbursing  agent  for  the  War  Department, 
at  St.  Louis.  I  have  gathered  the  facts  for  this  article  from 
letters  from  Major  Hitchcock  to  J,  M.  Street,  and  also  to  the 
War  Department  at  Washington;  from  letters  from  Thos. 
Street  to  his  father;  and  from  the  account  of  the  investiga- 
tion as  given  in  public  documents  for  1838  to  1839. 

November  1,  1837,  a  delegation  of  Winnebago  Indians 
at  Washington  signed  a  treaty  with  the  government  in  which 
they  sold  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.    They  also  agreed  not  to  settle  on  their 
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lands  just  west  of  the  Mississi[)[)i,  but  to  use  tliein  only  for 
liuntintr  niid  to  remove  in  ei<;ht  months  to  the  r)oition  of  the 
"neutral  ground"  which  was  conveyed  to  them  in  the  treaty 
of  1832,  until  they  could  procure  a  permanent  setth.^uient ; 
and  in  anotlier  clause,  the  place  of  the  settlement  was  indi- 
cated by  the  provision  for  an  exploring  y)arty  to  survey  the 
lands  southwest  of  the  Missouri  river. 

For  this  land,  in  addition  to  an  annuity,  the  govern- 
ment promised  to  pay  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  trad- 
ers and  others  mentioned  in  the  treaty  to  whom  the  Indians 
were  indebted.  "To  pay,  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  said  Indians,  having  not  less 
than  one-quarter  Winnebago  blood,  §100,000". 

Another  $90,000  of  this  $1,100,000  paid  for  the  land  was  ^ 
to  be  paid  in  presents  and  in  provision  for  a  model  farm  at 
the  new  home  of  the  Indians. 

Half  the  interest  of  the  remaining  $700,000  was  fo  be 
applied  by  the  President  for  twenty- two  years  to  education, 
the  rest  of  the  interest  to  be  paid  in  money  and  provisions 
each  year. 

July  21,  1838,  J.  K.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of  War,  notified 
Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  that  he  had  been  ap})ointed 
a  commissioner  to  examine  the  claims  of  half-breed  relatives 
of  the  Winnebago  Indians,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of 
November  1,  1837.  He  was  allowed  eight  dollars  for  every 
twenty  miles  traveled  from  his  home  to  Prairie  du  Chien  by 
the  most  direct  route,  and  eight  dollars  a  day  for  every  day 
spent  in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  The  commission  was 
requested  to  meet  August  20,  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  August 
1,  James  Murray  of  Maryland  was  appointed  as  co-commis- 
sioner. 

The  payment  of  the  trader's  claims  was  to  be  by  order 
upon  the  War  Department,  but  the  money  for  the  half-breeds 
was  to  be  sent  to  Major  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  at  St.  Louis,  who 
was  to  pay  that  due  both  the  Sioux  and  the  Winnebagoes, 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner. 
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There  were  several  reasons  why  this  treaty  was  not  plea- 
sing to  the  Indians.  They  were  to  make  a  double  move  in  a 
few  months;  first  to  the  land  in  Iowa,  and  then  later  on 
to  the  country  southwest  of  the  Missouri  river,  which 
was  practically  a  desert,  and  which  even  white  men  with  all 
their  ingenuity  have  been  fifty  years  in  making  habitable. 
The  news  of  this  dissatisfaction  reached  Washington  in  indi- 
rect ways  and  the  Senate  was  not  very  prompt  in  ratifying 
the  treaty.    Yet  it  was  finally  done. 

An  indication  of  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  some 
of  the  traders,  is  given  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Merrell,  a  trader 
at  Ft.  Winnebago,  who  says  in  his  personal. recollections: 

The  fraudulent  treaty  of  November  first,  1837,  caused  the  Gov- 
ernment a  vast  deal  of  trouble  and  expense;  and  very  naturally  en- 
gendered the  most  embittered  feelings  and  recollections  on  the 
part  of  the  Winnebagoes.    ...  ' 

General  Simon  Cameron  and  General  James  Murray  having  been 
appointed  Commissioners,  in  the  summer  of  1838,  to  divide  and  pay 
out  to  the  creditors  and  half-breeds  of  the  Winnebago  Indians,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty  with  them,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
the  half-breeds,  and  *one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  traders, 
they  repaired  to  Prairie  du  Chien  for  that  purpose.  Having  busi- 
ness with  them,  I  went  down  and  found  traders  and  half-breeds  as- 
sembled there  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  from  Green  Bay,  and 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Prairie.  When  I  got  there,  I  was  told  that  the 
Commissioners  were  in  doubt  whether  they  could  make  the  pay- 
ment to  the  traders  under  their  instructions.  I  stayed  there  about 
two  weeks.  Still  they  gave  out  that  they  should  have  to  go  to 
Washington  for  new  instructions.  In  the  meantime,  there  was  a 
lawyer  by  the  name  of  Broadhead,  who  either  came  with  the  Com- 
missioners, or  followed  soon  after  (I  was  told  he  came  on  with 
them),  who  proposed  buying  half-breed  claims,  and  it  was  notorious 
that  Mr.  Cameron  was  with  him  at  his  office  most  of  the  time.  The 
half-breeds  becoming  uneasy,  and  thinking  they  should  not  get 
anything  at  this  time,  made  up  their  minds  that  they  had  better  sell 
than  be  on  expense — it  costing  them  one  dollar  a  day  while  staying 
there — so,  many  of  them  sold  their  claims  at  from  three  to  four  or 
five  hundred  dollars,  as  they  could  make  a  bargain.  I  made  up  my 
mind  finally,  from  the  best  information  I  could  get,  that  they  would 
not  pay  any,  but  would  take  the  papers  and  go  on  to  Washington  for 
new  instructions.    I  could  see  or  hear  no  reason  why  they  could  not 

*Two  as  shown  by  tlio  treaty;  the  Commissioners  speak  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand. 
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pay  the  half-breeds,  so  I  concluded  to  go  home  as  I  had  business 
pressing  there.  After  I  left,  I  was  informed  Governor  Dodge  went 
over  to  the  Prairie,  and  advised  the  Commissioners  to  make  pay- 
ment on  the  evidence  they  had,  and  they  concluded  to  do  so. 

The  traders  had  had  a  meeting  among  themselves,  and  passed 
upon  all  claims;*  but  the  Commissioners  would  not  consent  to  be 
ruled  by  them.  I  loft  my  papers  with  the  Commissioners,  request- 
ing a  friend,  as  I  supposed,  to  see  to  them,  if  anything  was  needed, 
and  went  home.  In  a  few  days  the  traders  from  that  region  and 
Green  Bay,  etc.,  came  up  swearing  mad.  They  said  the  American 
Fur  Company  had  been  awarded  most  of  the  money;  and  other 
traders,  whose  accounts  were  equally  well  proved,  and  some  much 
better,  were  put  off  with  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  their  claims. 
Mr.  Rouse  said  to  me:  "You  have  been  rascally  treated.  Your 
claim  was  better  proven  than  any  there,  and  you  are  put  off  with 
less  than  five  per  cent.;  and  not  only  that,  but  you  will  find  your 
particular  friend  has  cut  your  throat."  While  I  was  there,  it  was 
the  common  talk  that  Cameron  and  Broadhead  were  in  company; 
and  it  was  said  when  Broadhead  paid  a  half-breed  for  his  claim,  the 
money  was  in  Middlcton,  Pennsylvania,  bills,  a  bank  in  which  Gen. 
Cameron  was  said  to  have  been  interested. 

The  thing  was  so  palpable,  as  I  was  informed,  that  Gen.  Street 
started  for  St.  Louis,  and  informed  Maj.  Hitchcock  (I  think  it  was) 
of  the  army,  in  whose  hands  the  money  was,  to  pay  [to  be  paid]  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Commissioners.  So  when  they  made  their  appear- 
ance, he  refused  to  pay  them  any  money,  but  went  on  to  Washington 
and  laid  the  case  before  the  Department.  He  was  justified,  and  the 
acts  of  the  Commissioners  were  repudiated.  Here  was  an  officer 
of  the  army  disobeying  orders,  and  taking  the  responsibility  of 
doing  so,  proving  that  there  was  one  honest,  straight-forward  man 
ready  to  run  the  risk  of  a  dismissal,  in  vindication  of  justice  and 
exposition  of  rascality. 

It  was  said,  whether  true  or  not  I  cannot  say,  that  Mr.  Cameron 
declared  on  the  boat  going  to  St.  Louis,  that  he  had  made  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  transaction;  but  when  he  got  to  St.  Louis 
I  think  his  ideas  must  have  had  a  great  fall.  Next  year  a  Commis- 
sioner, I  was  informed,  was  sent  on,  and  adopted  the  other  Com- 
missioners' report,  and  all  had  to  submit.  So,  possibly,  there  was 
but  one  year's  delay  in  the  profits.  There  was  not  many  but  be- 
lieved the  Fur  Company  had  to  bleed  freely  for  getting  the  award. 
This  was  worse,  I  consider,  than  "Credit  Mobilier!"t 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  shows  that  Mr.  Mer- 

rell's  claim  was  $2,000,  and  that  $100  was  allow^ed  him,  and 

paid  to  Satterlee  Chnrke,  Jr.,  attorney  in  fact. 

*Seo  the  report  of  the  Commissioners,  as  quoted  in  tliis  paper. 
tWisconsin  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  894-6. 
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Mr.  Merrell's  account  is  erroneous  in  one  particular, 
when  it  says  that  I\Ir.  Street  went  down  to  St.  Louis  to  re[)ort 
.the  doings  of  the  commission.  What  he  did  do  was  to  brin<^ 
up  the  money  for  the  half-breeds,  as  a  personal  favor  to 
Major  Hitchcock,  and  when  he  found  that  the  commissioners 
had  gone,  he  wrote  to  the  distributing  agent  telling  what 
had  been  done.  In  a  letter  to  Major  Hitchcock  about  this 
matter,  dated  January  8,  1S30,  he  says:  "The  information 
is,  of  course,  from  others,  as  I  never  saw  the  commissioners; 
and  my  duties  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  kept  me  away 
from  this  place  during  the  whole  time  they  were  here". 

His  office  as  agent  for  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  at  Hock 
Island;  but  as  the  quarters  there  were  inadequate  for  his 
family,  they  remained  at  the  Prairie,  where  he  owned  a  good 
house.  In  the  summer  of  1S3S,  he  was  on  the  Des  Moines  river 
at  the  site  of  the  new  agency,  superintending  the  breaking  of 
ground  and  the  erection  of  buildings,  to  which  he  removed 
his  family  in  the  following  spring.  Both  disease  and  famine 
were  among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  that  summer,  as  his  corres- 
pondence with  Major  Hitchcock  shows,  and  in  October  he 
went  to  St.  Louis  to  see  about  extra  supplies.  In  his  let- 
ter of  March  12,  1839,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Major  Hitchcock  states  how  he  happened  to  send  the 
money  for  the  Winnebago  half-breeds  by  Mr.  Street: 

Gen.  Street,  who  is  so  unworthily  referred  to  by  Mr.  Murray,  was 
in  St.  Louis  when  it  was  my  wish  to  send  the  money  to  Prairie  du 
Chien.  I  requested  him  to  talve  cliarge  of  it,  and  convey  it  there. 
He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  take  the  hazard  of  so  heavy  a  charge 
in  specie.  We  conversed  upon  the  subject  some  time,  alluding  to 
the  loss  by  theft  of  $15,000  in  specie,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  After  maturely  considering  the  subject,  I  deter- 
mined to  send  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  That 
bank  was  the  authorized  place  of  deposit  for  my  public  money. 
My  funds  were  there  in  specie.  That  bank  has  never  refused  pay- 
ment in  specie  for  her  notes,  since  she  went  into  operation. 

In  order,  however,  to  protect  the  half-breeds,  I  requested  the 
cashier  of  the  bank  to  furnish  me  with  notes  of  one  denomination, 
(20's)  for  the  whole  $100,000,  explaining  to  him  that  I  could  not 
send  the  specie  for  the  reason  stated  above.    He  accordingly  fur- 
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nishcd  me  with  $100,000  in  20-(l()]l;ir  notes  of  the  Bank  of  tlie  Slate 
of  Missouri,  the  specie  for  which  was  in  the  vault  of  tlir-  Ijaiilc,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  whoever  might  hold  the  notes. 

As  upwaids  of  $200,000  in  specie  had  but  a  few  weelcs  before 
been  paid  by  the  Indian  Department  on  the  Mississippi  river,  I  nat- 
urally supposed  that  a  large  portion  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
traders,  who  would  gladly  exchange  it  for  the  notes  sent  for  tlie 
Winnebago  half-breeds;  and  the  following  letters  of  instruction 
were  given  by  mo  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  Winnebago 
half-breeds: 

Under  date  of  Oct.  IG,  I  addressed  Dr.  J.  C.  Reynolds: 

"Sir:  I  send  by  the  hands  of  Gen.  Street,  Indian  Agent,  $100,000 
for  payment  to  the  Winnebago  half-breeds,  under  the  4th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1837. 

"This  money  will  be  paid  to  the  particular  individuals  who  shall 
be  required  by  the  United  States  commissioners  (Messrs.  ]\Iurray 
and  Cameron)  for  the  examination  of  claims  under  the  treaty.  You 
will  please  pay  the  exact  amounts  required  (not  exceeding  the  whole 
amount)  to  the  particular  individuals  for  whom  required,  taking 
such  evidence  as  is  necessary  in  the  payment  of  annuities. 

"It  is  presumed  as  much  specie  can  be  procured,  in  exchange  for 
notes,  as  will  be  necessary  for  satisfying  the  claims  of  those  who 
may  be  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  paper  money;  for  all  others, 
bills  of  one  denomination  (20's)  are  furnished;  and  especial  care 
will  be  taken,  in  all  cases,  to  explain  the  value  of  the  money,  and 
that  it  is  receivable  in  the  land  ofhce." 

To  Lieut.  McKissack  I  wrote,  under  the  same  date,  as  follows: 

"I  have  sent,  by  the  hands  of  Gen.  Street,  $100,000,  to  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds, for  payment  to  the  Winnebago  half-breeds.  Should  Dr. 
Reynolds  have  left  Prairie  du  Chien,  I  request  you  to.  receive  from 
Gen.  Street  the  money  and  open  the  letter  in  his  charge  from  this 
office,  to  the  address  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  execute  the  instructions 
therein  contained." 

After  thus  sending  the  money  to  be  paid  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  I 
was  astonished,  on  the  5th  of  November,  to  find  Lieut.  McKissack 
at  St.  Louis,  with  the  whole  amount. 

As  Mr.  Murray  (or  Mr.  Cameron)  lays  much  stress  upon  my 
expressing  regret  to  Lieut.  McKissack  that  the  money  was  not  paid 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  I  must  observe  that  I  made  the  remark  alluded 
to,  not  as  regretting  the  non-payment  of  the  drafts  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, but  I  regretted  that  the  half-breeds  themselves  had  not  been 
paid.  All  of  my  letters  and  reports  on  the  subject  of  half-breed 
money  will  show  to  what  my  regret  referred. 

If  I  had  desired  the  payment  of  the  drafts,  it  was  the  expressed 
^opinion  of  the  commissioners  that  I  not  only  had  authority  to  make 
the  payment,  but  that  I  w-as  required  to  make  it;  and  if  it  was  really 
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SO,  whether  my  agent,  paid  the  money^at  Prairie  dii  Chien,  or  myself 
at  St.  Louis,  was  a  matter  of  indifference. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nth  of  November,  I  called  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  Commissioners,  who  had  arrived  at  St.  Louis  the 
same  day  with  the  money,  but  in  anotlier  steaml>oat.  The  subject 
of  the  mode  of  payment  determined  uj)on  l)y  the  Commissioners  was 
discussed  more  than  I  desired  in  a  public  reading-room;  and  I  insist 
upon  it  that  much  argument  was  then  and  there  wasted,  to  prove 
that  the  half-breeds  were  dispersed  and  could  not  be  found  by  the 
paying  agents  of  the  Indian  Department. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  I  prepared  the  report  of  the  Gth  of 
November.  I  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  heard  of  any  particulars  in 
relation  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  except  that  the 
mode  of  payment  determined  by  them  set  aside  the  principles  which 
all  my  letters  will  show  I  deemed  indispensable.  Your  letter  of  in- 
structions to  me  of  the  20th  of  November  (18.38),  approving  my  con- 
duct, will  show  that  I  was  correct  as  to  that  principle. 

Under  the  impression  that  this  departure  from  the  principle  of  a 
direct  payment  to  the  half-breeds  might  be  overlooked  by  the  De- 
partment, unless  there  should  be  reason  to  fear  that  the  half-breeds 
had  beeu  duped  and  cheated,  I  gave  my  opinion  to  the  claimants 
that  the  drafts  might  ultimately  be  paid;  and  this  fact  makes  a  part 
of  my  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Gth  of 
November. 

My  letter  of  the  7th  substantially  repeats  this;  for,  by  requesting 
authority  to  require  bonds  from  trustees,  I  virtually  intimate  my 
expectation  of  orders  to  pay  the  drafts. 

I  have  now  to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  my  intercourse 
with  Gen.  Street,  which  has  fallen  under  the  severe  censure  of  Mr. 
Murray.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  a  high- 
spirited,  intelligent,  and  conscientious  man,  who  has  attained  years 
and  respectability,  but  neither  honors  nor  fortune,  in  a  life  spent  in 
the  public  service. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Gen.  Street  undertook  to  convey, 
and  did  convey,  $100,000  to  Prairie  du  Chien  for  the  Government. 
This  was  an  extra-official  act;  and  by  this  voluntary  act,  for  which 
he  received  no  compensation,  his  passage  in  the  steamship  even  not 
being  paid,  he  saved  to  the  Government  not  less  than  $300  or  $400, 
which  it  would  have  cost  had  I  employed  a  special  agent  to  perform 
that  service.* 

The  commissioners  in  their  report  of  December  15,  1839, 
to  Mr.  Crawford,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  state  that 
they  met  Au^^ust  20th.  as  low^  water  prevented  their  -earlier 
arrival  at  Prairie  dti  Chien.    Upon  their  arrival  they  had 

*Ex,  Doc,  25th  Cong.,  3d  Soss.,  p.  109. 
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published  a  notice  in  the  various  pajjers  at  Dubufjuo,  Iowa, 
Mineral  Point  and  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  at  Chicago 
and  Detroit,  requiring  all  persons  having  claims  against  the 
Winnebago  Indians  under  the  41  h  article  of  the  treaty  of 
November,  1837,  to  present  them. 

The  words  of  the  report  are  as  follows: 

Very  soon  after  its  publication  (the  notice)  we  learned  from 
many  creditors  of  the  Indians  at  Prairie  du  Chien  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  furnish  the  evidence  required  by  the  Department,  that 
it  was  then  a  matter  of  deliberation  among  them,  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  or  not  to  file  their  claims  before  us;  and  it  was  the 
last  day  limited  by  the  notice  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  claims 
were  presented. 

It  was  soon  apparent  to  us.  that  if  we  required  proofs  of  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  particular  articles  to  the  Indians,  nothing  could 
be  done,  and  that  we  should  have  to  return  home  without  effecting 
the  objects  for  which  we  were  sent  to  the  country,  and  thus  leave  a 
large  body  of  angry  claimants  among  the  Indians,  who  were  already 
a  good  deal  excited  upon  the  subject  of  the  treaty,  and  who.  could, 
as  we  were  informed,  influence  them  to  any  course  they  might  think 
proper. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine,  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  instructions,  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  our  mission  and  do  substantial  justice  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned.* 

The  report  goes  on  at  length  to  explain  that  as  the 
Indian  traders — with  one  or  two  exceptions — did  not  or 
could  not  keep  books,  they  could  not  follow  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Indian  Commissioners  at  Washington. 

So  they  adopted  a  plan  suggested  by  the  creditorsf  who 
held  a  meeting  to  adjust  their  claims  among  themselves.  In 
accordance  with  the  plan  they  took  testimony  of  the  capital 
employed  by  different  traders,  the  amount  usually  sold  on 
credit,  and  the  proportion  of  credits  generally  remaining 
unpaid.    They  say: 

The  examination  satisfied  us  that  about  one-half  of  the  sales 
were  generally  made  on  credit,  of  which  from  one-half  to  one-third 

*Ex.  Doc,  2r)th  Congr..  3d  Soss.,  p.  Inl. 

tMr.  Merrell  stated  that  tlioy  disroixarded  the  sucKCStion  of  all  the  traders.  This 
must  have  been  a  meetiug  of  the  Am.  Fur  Co.  traders  aloue. 
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were  never  received;  and  we  adopted  this  proportion,  as  coming 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  other,  and  were  strengthened  in  our 
opinion  of  its  fairness  from  finding  that  it  accorded  with  the  views 
of  the  traders  themselves,  as  expressed  in  their  private  adjudica- 
tions among  tliemselves,  l)cfore  referred  to.  Particular  cases,  where 
the  testimony  warranted,  were  of  course  made  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule. 

Tho  Commissioners  further  state  that  claims  to  the 
amount  of  $528,219.33  were  put  in;  that  they  were  consid- 
ered as  proved  to  the  amount  of  §100, 880. 30;  and  that  a 
pro  rata  distribution  of  .1)3  17-100  on  a  doHar  was  made 
which  was  paid  to  the  creditors  in  full  of  their  demands. 
"Before  payaient,  the  re<^ister  was  submitted  to  the  Indians 
in  council,  and  approved  by  them  in  writin^^". 

This  was  the  method  used  to  determine  the  claims  of  the 
traders.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Merrell  as  shown  in  his  account,  nor  to  Mr.  Thos.  P. 
Street,  a  trader  at  the  Prairie,  who  in  a  letter  to  Major 
Hitchcock,  June  3,  1839,  explains  the  method  as  he  under- 
stood it. 
Dear  Sir: 

Having  seen  a  communication  from  D.  -M.  Broadhead  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  16th  February  last,  in  relation  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Commissioners  sent  out  to  settle  the  claims  against  the 
Winnebago  Indians,  under  the  treaty  with  said  Indians  of  1st  No- 
vember, 1837, — in  which  my  name  is  used  disparagingly — I  beg  leave 
to  trouble  you  with  the  following  communication  setting  forth  the 
reasons  which  induced  Mr.  B.  to  attack  me. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Broadhead  and  the  Commissioners 
last  summer,  and  a  few  days  after  the  Commissioners  had  com- 
menced examining  claims,  Mr.  Boilvin,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Broadhead 's,  came  to  me  and  asked  me  who  I  had  employed  to 
attend  to  my  claim  before  the  Commissioners.  I  replied  that  I 
should  attend  to  it  myself.  He  said,  you  had  better  have  some  one, 
a  lawyer,  to  do  it  for  you,  and  I  think  you  had  better  employ  Mr.  B.; 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Commissioners,  and  will  be  of  great 
service  to  you  in  getting  your  claim  allowed.  Accordingly  I  spoke 
to  Mr.  B.  to  attend  to  the  claim.  He  told  me  he  would  and  charge 
me  a  mere  trifle  for  it.  Mr.  B.  then  went  on  to  say  to  me  that  he 
had  several  claims  confided  to  his  management  and  should  bring 
them  before  the  Commissioners  last  or  after  all  others  had  been 
examined,  that  the  Commissioners  would  be  governed  in  their  ad- 
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Judications  of  claims  by  the  report  of  J.  W.  Edmonds;  that  he  had 
been  ftirnislied  with  a  C()i)y  of  such  report,  and  was  the  only  person 
In  the  place  who  had  such  information;  that  the  counsel  employed 
by  otlier  claimants  were  not  in  possession  of  the  above  information, 
and  therefore  would  not  know  the  kind  of  proof  and  other  particulars 
necessary  to  sustain  their  claims;  the  object  of  which  communica- 
tion/was to  prove  to  me  that  he  was  the  only  person  possessed  of 
the  necessary  information  to  prepare  and  sustain  a  claim  before 
the  Commissioners,  and  that  I  had  not  been  badly  advised  nor  acted 
unwisely  in  employing  him.  I  then  went  to  work  and  made  out  a 
claim  against  the  Indians  from  my  books  and  memorandums  and 
attached  an  affidavit  stating  that  the  account  was  just  and  correct. 
This  paper  . I  filed  with  the  Commissioners,  and  was  promised  that 
due  notice  would  be  given  m-e  of  the  time  when  the  claims  would 
be  taken  up. 

Some  weeks  afterwards  Gen.  C.  and  Mr.  B.  called  me  into  the 
street  before  .Taintor's  Hotel  and  told  me  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  present  my  books  of  original  entry  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Commissioners.  This  I  at  first  declined  doing,  stating  as  a  reason 
that  I  had  filed  an  account  which  was  a  transcript  from  the  books. 
Gen.  C.  then  said,  "If  you  do  not  present  your  books  we  can  allow 
you  nothing."  Upon  which  I  promised  to  do  so.  And  accordingly 
collected  all  the  books  and  memorandums  in  which  charges  were 
kel)t  Against  the  Indians  and  took  them  up  to  the  Commissioners' 
office  oito  evening  about  8  o'clock.  I  then  asked  Gen.  C.  to  show 
me  the  accounts  which  I  had  filed.  An  anxious  search  through  the 
office  was  made,  but  my  account  could  not  be  found.  I  was  directed 
to  make  out  a  new  one,  which  I  did  on  a  re-examination  of  my 
bOQlvS  and  filed  again,  leaving  the  books  in  the  charge  of  the  Com- 
missionero;  there  they  remained  some  four  or  five  days.  Before  I 
left  th^  office  this  evening  Mr.  B.  came  in  and  commenced  a  private 
conver^aLtion  with  me,  in  which  he  said,  "Street,  I  know  one  reason 
why  tbe  'Commissioners  are  opposed  to  your  claim."  I  asked  him 
to  tell  me  thq  reason,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  matter  to  them.  He  said  he  could  not  then,  but  if  I  would  call 
at  bis  room  in  the  hotel  at  9  o'clock  next  morning  I  should  know 
all.  Agreeably  to  this  appointment  I  called.  Mr.  B.  took  me  aside 
and  said  lo  me  in  substance,  as  well  as  I  can  recall  literally,  "Street, 
keep  quiet,  say  nothing.  Your  claim  is  already  allowed  to  the  full 
amount,"  but,  said  he,  "Say  nothing  to  any  one.  It  would  be  highly 
improper  for  such  a  communication  to  be  made  public  at  this  time." 
This  'was,  I  am  certain,  three  and  I  believe  four  or  five  days  before 
any  pirbliclty  was  given  to  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners.  I 
then,  and  I  believe  afterw^ard,  asked  Mr.  B.  if  I  could  get  my  books, 
or  whether  the  Commissioners  had  finished  their  examination  of 
them.  He  said,  "You  will  get  them  in  time;  the  Commissioners 
have  never  even  looked  into  them  nor  will  they  examine  them  at 
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all."  I  then  felt  perfectly  satisfied  and  waited  till  the  decision  had 
been  made  public.  I  found  that  Mr.  B.  was  correct,  my  claim  had 
been  allowed  to  the  full  amount.  Mr.  B.  and  Gen.  C.  were  very  inti- 
mate and  very  frequently  together,  and  I  was  induced  from  the  man- 
ner and  conversation  of  the  former  [to  believe]  that  he  was  an 
especial  favorite  with  the  Commissioners  and  did  religiously  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  B.'s  secret  influence  was  sufiicient  to  sustain  my 
claim,  although  other  evidence  was  produced.  It  seemed  iNIr.  B.'s 
constant  object  and  desire  to  impress  on  my  mind  the  fact  of  his 
peculiar  and  strong  influence  with  the  Commissioners.  And  I  did 
then  and  now  believe,  and  have  heard  the  remark  made  by  many 
persons  in  this  place,  that  they  felt  certain  all  claims  entrusted  to 
Mr.  B.  would  be  allowed,  and  that  belief  was  grounded  on  the  inti- 
macy and  supposed  influence  which  existed  between  Broadhead  and 
Gen.  C. 

The  communications  made  to  me  by  Mr.  B.  as  above  stated  were 
entirely  gratuitous  and  were  unnecessary.  All  I  asked  of  him  was 
to  present  my  claim  in  proper  shape,  but  I  never  knew  of  his  hav- 
ing done  the  least  thing  in  a  public  manner  in  relation  to  it,  I  pre- 
pared it  myself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend  (Mr.  Burnett),  and 
I  always  supposed  that  Mr.  Broadhead's  secret  influence  had  caused 
it  to  be  allowed  its  full  extent  without  any  examination  of  the 
books,  which  were  so  eagerly  sought  after. 

Thos.  P.  Street's  claim  as  shown  by  the  commissioners' 
list  was  $1,068.98,  and  was  allowed  in  full  to  Jos.  Moore, 
attorney  in  fact.  Mr.  Moore  was  Mr.  Street's  partner  and 
was  sutler  at  Ft.  Crawford.  Later  papers  show  that  Mr. 
Street  "paid  Broadhead  fifty  dollars  for  his  services.  This 
was  a  small  fee  compared  with  others  demanded  and  there 
must  have  been  other  reasons  for  granting  the  account  in 
full.  In  the  first  place  his  account  was  carefully  kept  and 
could  be  used  as  evidence  in  a  future  complaint  against  the 
commission  (it  was  to  satisfy  themselves  of  this,  perhaps, 
that  they  asked  for  his  books);  second,  his  partner  was  the 
army  sutler;  third,  his  father  was  an  Indian  agent,  well 
knovv^n  for  his  honesty,  and  at  that  very  time  with  Commis- 
sioner Fleming  at  Rock  Island  adjudging  similar  debts, 
against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  under  the  treaty  of  October  21,. 
1837. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  Thos.  Street  should  fee 
Broadhead,  but  Agent  Street  did  not  like  the  part  his  son. 
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had  played  in  this  aH'air;  he  could  not  bear  even  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  cast  u[)on  his  family  honor.  Major  Hitchcock 
refers  to  Mr.  Street's  feelings  in  the  following  letter: 

St.  Louis,  Juno  11,  IH'M. 

Dear  General: 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  letters  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Crawford  in 
relation  to  you.  At  Prairie  du  Chien  I  heard  the  most  insolent  lan- 
guage from  Dousman  and  I  thought  I  could  not  do  less  than  caution 
Mr.  Crawford  on  the  subject. 

As  Thomas  told  me  he  paid  Broadhead  $50  I  could  not  make  out 
my  letter  without  alluding  to  the  transaction  in  the  way  I  did.  You 
were  mistaken  in  the  case  and  I  could  only  understand  it  as  I  have 
expressed  it  in  the  letter.  These  matters  will  always  have  some 
unpleasant  features  and  we  must  get  along  with  them  the  best 
way  we  can.  Pray,  how  did  you  understand  that  Thomas  had  not 
feed  Broadhead?  Have  I  explained  it  correctly,  that  the  matter 
was  a  secret  and  that  Thomas  held  it  until  Broadhead  attacked 
him? 

But  the  greatest  stir  was  made  over  the  half-breed  claims. 
In  regard  to  them  the  re[)  ')rt  says: 

♦Entire  strangers  in  the  country,  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
mixed  breeds,  of  their  present  or  previous  standing,  ignorant  of 
their  history,  so  far  as  related  in  any  manner  to  the  discharge  of 
this  delicate  duty,  and  limited  in  time,  we  were  thrown  for  informa- 
tion upon  the  community  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  such  strangers  as 
happened  to  be  there,  and  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  service 
and  standing  of  the  Indians  of  mixed  blood,  for  all  information  to 
govern  us  in  the  distribution  of  this  large  fund.    .    .  . 

The  safest  course,  they  thought,  would  be  to  call  upon  the  most 
respectable  and  disinterested  of  the  old  settlers,  to  make  a  classi- 
fied list  of  the  half-breeds,  according  to  their  own  knowledge  of 
their  merits;  and  upon  this  list,  after  an  examination  of  the  proofs, 
to  make  their  decision  This  course  was  adopted,  the  result  sub- 
mitted to  and  ratified  by  the  Indians  in  council  and  the  commis- 
sioners have  every  reason  to  believe  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

The  commissioners  say  that  they  called  upon  "the  most 
disinterested  of  the  old  settlers".  According  to  their  own 
witnesses  in  the  trial  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  in  1839,  four  of  them,  Dousman,  Rolette,  Lawe 
and  Irwin,  were  American  Fur  Company  agents.    Of  these 
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Lawt>  niid  Irwin  were  at  Green  Bay.  L(x:kwood  was  a  mer- 
chant and  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Prairie  du  Chien  and  II. 
S.  Baird  of  Green  Bay  was  Attorney  (ieneral  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin.  Tlie  Hfth  person  on  their  list  wfis  John 
H.  Kinzie,  former  agent  for  the  Winnebagoes  and  })ut  for 
Ills  previous  partiality  to  the  Americ-an  Fur  Company  was  a 
disinterested  person.  In  my  previous  article  I  have  em[)ha- 
sized  the  fact  that  Mr.  Street  was  one  of  the  few  Indian 
agents  who  dared  to  oppose  the  American  Fur  Com})any. 
Of  these  witnesses  cited  by  the  Commissioners,  Baird  and 
Kinzie,  judging  from  all  accounts,  were  not  present  during 
the  sitting. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

No  bonds  being  required  from  guardians  or  trustees,  the  Com- 
missioners determined,  after  consultation  on  the  subject,  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  require  them;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  pre- 
sumed they  could  not  have  been  given  without  great  trouble  and 
delay,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  at  which  some  of  the  parties 
lived  from  the  place  of  sessions,  and  if  security  had  been  required, 
the  commissioners  could  have  no  knowledge  of  its  competency. 

In  all,  or  nearly  so,  both  of  debt  and  half-breed  cases,  the  parties 
appeared  by  attorneys  in  fact,  whose  powers  were  regularly  exe- 
cuted and  filed  with  the  secretary.  No  doubt  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  commissioners  that  the  parties  had  a  right  thus  to  appear 
and  give  full  authority  not  only  to  attend  to  the  cases  before  the 
board,  but  to  receive  from  them  the  allowance  awarded.  In  the  case 
of  the  traders,  we  presume  no  doubt  can  be  or  is  entertained,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  half-breeds,  who  are  understood  to  be  free  citi- 
zens in  Wisconsin  Territory,  it  appears  to  the  commissioners  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  If  the  claims  had  belonged  to  white  citizens, 
of  education  and  standing  in  society,  it  would  not  have  been  at  all 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  appear  by  attorney,  it  being 
certainly  the  most  convenient  and  best  course.  The  business, 
though  not  conducted  according  to  the  strict  course  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice, was,  nevertheless,  governed  necessarily  hy  prescribed  forms, 
with  which  the  half-breeds  would  not  generally  be  presumed  to  be 
familiar,  although  some  of  them  were  tolerably  educated,  and  most 
of  them  highly  respectable.  Their  right  so  to  appear  was  not  in 
any  case  questioned,  and  the  instruction  did  not  forbid  it.  The 
powers,  therefore,  were  in  all  cases  respected,  and  the  business 
better  conducted,  as  the  commissioners  conceived,  than  it  could 
have  been  in  any  other  manner.  The  money,  too,  not  having  arrived 
in  time,  no  course  remained  but  to  give  drafts;  and  many  of  the 
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half-breeds  not  living  on  the  spot,  to  whom  could  the  drafts  have 

been  given,  or  who  could  receipt  for  them  but  the  attorneys?  If  a 

different  course  had  been  adopted  the  claimants  would  have  been 
put  to  much  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense.* 

This  sounds  rather  [)laiisible;  but  what  does  Maj(;r  Mitch- 
cock,  who  had  been  several  years  stationtd  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  most  of  the  time  at  Prairie  du  Chien^  saj  ? 

To  understand  more  clearly  the  [)osition  of  the  accusers  in 
this  case,  let  us  go  back  in  our  narrative  to  the  ])oitit  wliere  the 
Distributing  Agent  for  the  War  Department  has  sent  the 
money  for  the  Winnebago  half-breeds  to  Prairie  du  Chien 
by  his  personal  friend.  Mr.  Street  left  St.  Louis  October 
16,  and  arrived  at  Ft.  Crawford  alout  November  1.  He 
states  in  a  later  letter  that  it  was  the  day  after  the  commis- 
sioners had  left.  They  nowhere  state  at  what  time  they 
closed  their  sitting.  Mr.  Murray  in  his  later  defense  says 
that  they  were  nearly  a  w^eek  going  to  St.  Louis  and  that 
they  w^ere  there  November  G.  Major  Hitchcock  says  that 
they  arrived  the  afternoon  of  November  5,  and  that  the  same 
day  by  another  boat  Lieut.  McKissack,  the  paymaster  at  Ft. 
Crawford,  came  with  the  money,  and  also  he  received  by  that 
boat  a  letter  from  Mr,  Street  dated  November  1,  in  which  he 
explains  his  disposition  of  the  trust  placed  in  him.  This  is 
the  first  intimation  the  Distributing  xAgent  had  that  things 
were  not  straight  at  Prairie  du-  Chien.  The  condition  that 
Mr.  Street  found  wdien  he  arrived  is  stated  later  in  a  letter 
to  Major  Hitchcock,  dated  February  4,  1839.  He  says  that 
when  he  returned  home  November  3,f  a  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
married  Sophia  Palen  one  of  the  half-breed  beneficiaries  of 
the  treaty,  came  to  his  house  and  inquired  what  part  his  wife 
was  to  have  of  the  8100,000,  and  when  it  w^as  to  be  paid. 
Street  answered,  "I  have  just  got  home,  and  know  nothing 
of  the  business  done  by  the  commission.  They  left  here,  I 
learn,  yesterday.    I  brought  up  the  §100,000  from  Major 

*Ex.  Doc,  2:)th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.,  p.  20. 

fTlus  must  bo  a  mistake  as  his  letter  to  Maj.  HitcticDck  evidently  written  the 
day  of  his  arrival,  is  dated  November  1. 
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Hitchcock  to  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  the  money  is  now  hent  in 
the  room.  Dr.  Reynolds  is  at  St.  Peters.  The  money  will 
I  {)resume  be  paid  on  his  return,  as  I  have  sealed  letters  from 
Major  Hitchcock  to  him". 

Mr.  Street's  paper  says  further: 

Mr.  Dousman  then  came  in  and  asked  me  if  I  had  brought  the 
$100,000  for  the  relations  of  the  Winnebago  Indians.  I  replied  I 
had  and  made  tlie  same  statement  about  Dr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  D.  then 
set  to  to  persuade  me  to  talve  or  send  the  money  baclc  to  St.  Louis. 
I  utterly  refused  to  do  either,  on  any  consideration,  and  remarked  it 
would  be  useless,  for  the  money  is  to  be  paid  at  this  place  to  the 
half  and  quarter  bloods.  Mr.  D.  said  the  relations  had  mostly  all 
sold  their  dividends,  and  the  drafts  had  gone  along  with  the  com- 
missioners, the  day  before,  to  St.  Louis.  I  replied,  I  don't  think 
the  orders  of  half  and  quarter-breeds  will  be  paid.  The  money  will 
only  be  paid  to  the  relations  and  guardians,  who  will  be  required  to 
give  bonds  and  security.  That  I  could  not  understand  how  the 
dividends  of  minors  could  be  paid  to  order;  who  can  give  the  order, 
and  who  acts  for  them?  Mr.  D.  answered,  "All  that  has  been  settled 
by  the  commissioners,  and  all  we  want  of  you  is  to  get  the  money 
to  St.  Louis." 

I  then  remarked  upon  what  Mr.  Campbell  said  of  classifica- 
tion of  claims,  that  they  were  in  three  classes — Nos.  1,  2  and  3 
— and  No.  1  was  the  largest  amount  and  No.  8  the  smallest,  and 
yet  some  of  half-blood  were  in  No.  3  and  some  of  quarter  in  No.  1. 
I  said  the  Indians  declared  their  intention  was  to  get  the  names  of 
all  their  relations  of  not  less  than  quarter  blood,  and  divide  the 
$100,000  between  them  equally,  share  and  share  alike.  iNIr.  D.  re- 
plied, the  commissioners  acted  by  the  special  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  directed  the  classification  as  it  was  made. 

I  then  remarked,  I  will  get  rid  of  this  business  myself,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  money  will  be  paid  to  attorneys  of  half-breeds.  I 
can,  with  an  open  letter  in  my  possession,  hand  the  money  over  to 
the  quartermaster,  Lieut.  McKissack. 

I  went  with  the  letter  and  money  immediately  to  the  fort,  and 
handed  them  over  to  Mr.  Mc.  Mr.  D.  and  Gen.  Brook  came  into  the 
quartermaster's  office  while  I  was  paying  over  the  money;  and 
Gen.  B.  remarked  to  Mr.  M.  that  he  would  give  him  an  order  to  go 
to  St.  Louis  that  he  might  take  that  money  down  to  meet  the  drafts 
that  had  gone.  ... 

Mr.  Campbell  expressed  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  amount 
granted  him  ($600),  and  still  more  at  the  charge  of  half  by  Mr. 
Dousman,  and  persisted  that  he  had  given  no  authority  to  any  man 
to  receive  it  for  him.    How  he  and  ]\Ir.  D,  ultimately  settled  it,  I 
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Icnow  not.  Mr.  Campbell  returned  home,  where  I  can,  by  inquiring, 
know  more  of  that  transaction. 

That  In  Ihc  ca.se  of  Mr.  Peon,  he  (Peon)  had  a  claim  for  goods 
formerly  sold  the  Winnebagoes,  amounting  to  $700.  That  by  advice 
of  Mr.  D,  and  Mr.  Boilvin,  he  employed  Mr.  Broadhead  to  advocate 
his  claim,  as  he  was  assured  if  he  did  not  employ  Mr.  B.  he  could 
get  nothing.  On  the  claim  he  was  allowed  the  full  claim  of  $700. 
Similar  remarks  were  made  to  several  other  claimants;  and  they 
were  assured  that  if  they  did  not  employ  B.  they  could  get  nothing. 
That  these  opinions  were  well  known  to  be  circulated  by  the  com- 
missioners I  am  constrained  to  believe,  from  the  concurring  opinion 
<of  so  many  persons. 

A  slip  of  paper  was  left  in  the  commissioners'  quarters  purport- 
ing to  be  part  of  a  docket  of  cases  of  applications  as  half  and  quar- 
ter breeds,  and  that  on.  said  docket  every  application  to  which  Broad- 
head  is  marked  as  counsel  for  claimant,  the  claim  is  in  the  first 
class,  and  at  the  highest  rate  allowed.  This  paper  is  now  here 
preserved. 

Another  fact.  Mr.  Broadhead  said  that  Gen.  Cameron  and  him- 
self had  brought  on  $40,000  or  $G0,000  with  them.  Mr.  F.  [Feather- 
stonebaugh],  the  secretary,  also  said  the  commissioners  did  not 
care  whether  the  disbursing  agent  paid  their  private  draft,  for  that 
the  commissioners  had  brought  on  a  large  amount  of  money,  and 
the  money  paid  out  here  was  on  a  bank  of  which  Gen.  C.  is  presi- 
dent. What  could  all  the  money  be  brought  here  for  by  the  com- 
missioners and  Mr.  Broadhead? 

Jos.  M.  Stbeet. 

The  natural  answer  to  this  last  question  was  that  the 
money  was  to  buy  up  the  half-breed  claims  at  half  price. 
Although,  as  shown  by  a  later  report,  February  IG,  1839,  they 
objected  to  Major  Hitchcock  paying  in  Missouri  State  Bank 
notes  instead  of  specie;  they  came  prepared  to  buy  the  claims 
and  did  buy  them  with  notes  on  a  bank  in  Pennsylvania  of 
which  one  of  the  commissioners  was  cashier.  Surely  State 
Bank  of  Missouri  money  was  more  suitable  for  transactions 
on  the  Mississippi  river. 

Later  the  half-breed  Peon  made  the  following  affidavit: 

Jan.  2,  1839. 

Mr.  Broadhead  first  offered  me  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  claims 
of  my  two  children,  stating  they  were  only  quarter-blood,  and  would 
be  allowed  very  little.  I  refused  to  take  it;  but  said,  after  being 
repeatedly  urged,  that  I  w^ould  sell  for  eight  hundred  ($800)  dollars. 

Col.  Broadhead  finally  agreed  to  give  it.    The  action  of  the  com- 
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missioners,  however,  in  reference  to  my  children,  entitled  them  to 
thirty-two  hundred  dollars.  On  hearing  this,  I  hccame  dissatisfied, 
and  went  to  "Mr,  Broadhead,  informing  him  what  I  had  been  assured, 
when  he  agreed  to  give  me  three  hundred  dollars  more,  making 
eleven  hundred  which  my  children  received,  instead  of  thirty-two 
hundred  dollars. 

My  son's  name  is  John  Baptiste,  and  daughter's  Angelique. 

John  Bt.  Peon,  (his  X  murk) 

Done  in  presence  of 

Jos.  M.  Street,  Ind.  Agent. 

D.  Lowry.* 

Frederick  Oliva,  who  was  a  half-breed,  stated  to  Mr.  Street 
that  Mr.  Broadhead  and  Mr,  Boilvin,  caoie  to  see  hiai  two 
or  three  times,  on  the  subject  of  purchasing  his  half-breed 
claims.  When  he  finally  told  them  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
sell  his  claim,  but  would  abide  the  decision  of  the  commis- 
sioners; upon  which  he  was  solicited  by  Mr.  Broadhead  to 
manage  or  present  his  claim,  for  which  Mr.  Broadhead  would 
charge  him  ten  per  cent.,  assuring  Oliva  that  if  he  did.  not 
receive  $1,500  he  would  not  charge  him  anything  for  his 
trouble.  Oliva  consented  and  received  a  draft  for  §1,500  for 
which  he  paid  Mr.  Broadhead  $150.00.  Mr.  Street  further 
states  from  information  gained  from  Oliva  that  Antoine 
Grignon  and  John  Roy  sold  their  claims  to  Broadhead  for 
$800  «ach.  The  treaty  donations  gave  them  $2,000  each 
and  the  papers  of  the  commissioners  show  that  Broadhead 
received  certificates  for  $1,G00  for  each  of  these  claimants. 

In  his  defense,  dated  February  14, 1839,  Mr.  Murray  says : 

On  our  passage  down  the  Mississippi  at  the  rapids  of  Des  Moines 
(where  our  boat  was  detained)  we  were  overtaken  by  a  boat  in 
which  Lieut.  McKissack,  quartermaster  at  Ft.  Crawford,  and  in 
charge  of  the  half-breed  money,  was  a  passenger.  It  was  then  and 
there  proposed  to  me.  and  I  suppose  also  to  Gen.  Cameron,  that  the 
drafts  should  be  paid  at  once.  This  proposition  w^as  made  me  by 
Mr.  Broadhead.  I  had  no  authority  as  a  commissioner  to  control 
this  matter.  But  did  I  advise  it?  Mr.  Broadhead,  if  called  on,  will, 
I  am  sure,  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  I  advised  against  it,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  proper  place  for  the  transaction  of 
such  business;  and  that,  as  the  drafts  were  drawn  on  Major  Hitch- 
cock, he  had  better  pay  them.  t 
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This  shows  that  Mr,  Murray  had  some  scruples  against 
barefaced  rob])ery. 

Before  detailed  news  of  these  transactions  could  have 
reached  iNTajor  Hitchcock  and  as  soon  as  the  commissioners 
arrived  in  St.  Louis,  the  Distributint^  Ajjent  writes  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  follows: 

Office  Mil.  Dis.  Agt.  Indn.  Dept. 

Saint  Louis,  Novr.  G,  1838. 

T.  Hartley  Ckawfokd,  Esq., 

Comr.  of  Indn.  Affrs. 
I  have  been  compelled  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  suspend  payment 
of  the  Winnebago  half-breed    money  until  I  can  receive  your  in- 
structions. 

I  was  directed  to  pay  the  half-breeds;  on  the  "requisitions  of  the 
commissioners."  The  usage  of  the  Department,  under  similar  in- 
structions, as  understood  by  me,  has  been  for  the  persons  author- 
ized to  make  requisitions  to  require  the  payment  to  be  made  to  the 
proper  claimant.  (Form  No.  1,  Rev'd.  Reg's.  No.  3.)  If  the  claimant 
is  a  white  man  and  disposes  of  his  claim,  it  is  his  business  and  his 
right  so  to  do  is  not  disputed.  In  the  case  of  the  Indians  the  rule 
is  different,  the  31st  par.  Rev'd.  Reg's.  No.  3  being  explicit  on  this 
point. 

Half-breeds  are  neither  white  men  nor  Indians  as  expressed 
in  their  name — and  the  proper  treatment  of  them  is  neither  defined 
in  the  regulations  nor  perhaps  established  by  usage.  If  it  is  said 
they  are  not  Indians  and  must  therefore  be  treated  as  white  men,  it 
may  more  plausibly  be  said  they  are  not  white  men  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  treated  as  Indians,  as  they  unquestionably  have 
been  in  almost  all  treaties  containing  stipulations  in  their  favor — 
(Art.  1st  treaty  4th  Aug.,  1824,  Sacs  and  Foxes;  Arts.  6  and  11  treaty 
June  3d,  1825,  Kansas;  Arts.  3  and  6  treaty  Oct.  6,  1S3S,  :\Iiarnis; 
Art.  3  treaty  23,  Oct.,  182G;  Art.  4th  treaty  Dec.  29,  183S;  Art.  2d 
treaty  Aug.  29,  1821,  Ottawas,  Chippewa,  «S:c.,  last  part  of  the 
Art.;  Art.  2d  treaty  18  Feb.,  1833,  Ottawas,  &c.,  &c.,  and  especially 
the  spirit  of  the  6th  Art.  treaty  28th  March,  1836,  Ottawas  and 
Chippewas.) 

It  is  against  all  knowledge,  although  there  may  be  exceptions, 
to  suppose  the  half-breeds  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  powers 
of  attorney  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  to  discuss  the  questions  con- 
cerning them  upon  a  presumption  of  their  moral  responsibility  to 
our  laws  and  usages  is,  to  my  mind,  an  absurdity. 

Premising  thus  much,  I  have  to  state  that  the  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  Winnebago  half-breeds  was  not  received  by  me  until 
the  9th  ulto.  I  availed  myself  of  the  first  boat  and  first  opportunity 
(which  occurred  on  the  IGth)  and  sent  it  from  this  city  to  Prairie 
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du  Chlen  to  be  paid  to  the  persons  whom  the  commissioners  might 
designate  as  the  proper  claimants. 

But  the  commissioners  had  decided  to  require  payment,  not  to 
the  individual  claimants,  but  almost  exclusively  to  third  persons, 
and  principally  to  a  monied  man  who  traveled  from  Philadelphia 
with  a  large  amount  of  Philadelphia  bank  notes  (doubtless  for  some 
lawful  purpose),  upon  his  procuring  powers  of  attorney.  I  do  not 
wish  to  question  the  motives  of  this  monied  man  in  following  the 
commissioners  to  Prairie  du  Chien  with  his  bank  notes,  but  L 
cannot  sufTiciently  express  my  regret  that  the  late  date  at  which 
the  half-breed  money  was  remitted  has  given  him  the  opportunity 
of  purchasing,  with  his  rags,  the  claims  of  a  miserable  body  of 
ignorant  half-breeds  totally  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Another  class  of  persons  in  whose  favor  the  commissioners  have 
required  payments  are  called  guardians  and  trustees,  not  one  of 
whom  has  been  required  to  give  bond  for  the  faithful  disposition  of 
the  money. 

To  pay  these  people  without  requiring  bonds  will  scarcely  be 
even  a  form  of  payment  and  to  suppose  that  10  per  cent  of  the 
money  thus  paid,  can  ever  benefit  the  proper  claimants  is  to  defy  all 
experience. 

The  commissioners  who  are  now  in  town,  observe  on  this  point 
that  they  had  no  instructions  to  require  bonds  and  that  therefore 
their  doing  so  "would  not  be  legal,"  but  I  do  not  see  the  sequence. 

One  among  these  selected  trustees  was  arrested  for  debt  in 
this  city  last  spring — another  I  have  been  creditably  informed  dared 
not  come  here  on  account  of  his  debts,  and  a  third  is  a  most 
notorious  gambler.  Two  of  these  I  venture  to  say  could  not  borrow 
a  thousand  dollars  to  save  them  from  the  county  jail. 

It  is  from  no  disposition  to  retain  the  money  in  my  hands  that  I 
suspend  this  payment.  I  had  already  sent  it  to  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  my  sending  to  the  Sioux  half-breeds  their  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars  without  instructions  as  reported  by  my  letter  of 
the  9th  Sept.  will  show  my  readiness  to  disburse  the  public  money 
when  I  am  satisfied  with  the  occasion,  but  the  w^ell  known  and  enor- 
mous frauds  upon  half-breeds  of  other  tribes  impose  upon  me  a  duty 
in  this  case,  and  I  cannot  pay  this  money  to  the  Winnebago  half- 
breed  claimants  without  instructions  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  doubtless  unexpected  to  the  Department,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  fact  that  the  money  was  not  at  Prairie  du  Chien  until 
the  commissioners  had  closed  their  labours. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  list  of  claimants  as  ascertained  by  the 
commissioners  with  their  requisitions  attached  to  it,  which  I  re- 
quest may  be  returned  lo  me.  I  also  send  copies  of  individual  orders 
or  drafts  which  will  explain  the  manner  of  receiving  payment. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter,  long  as  it  is,  without  observing  that 
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the  Department  thought  proper  to  Indicate  a  distinction  hetween  the 
claims  of  white  persons  and  those  of  half-breeds,  by  paying  the 
former  in  Washington,  while  the  money  was  sent  for  the  latter.  It 
appears  to  me  the  distinction  thus  drawn  was  not  without  meaning, 
extending  as  it  did  to  all  the  tribes  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  the 
commissioners.  They  urge  that  they  were  expected  to  distribute  the 
money  and  that  they  only  are  responsible.  I  answered,  that  their 
Instructions  were  given  under  the  presumption  that  the  money 
would  be  on  the  spot  to  be  distributed  by  them  to  the  proper  claim- 
ants; but  the  money  not  being  there  presented  a  contingency  not 
anticipated  and  that  in  point  of  fact  their  duties  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted and  should  have  been  determined  on  the  knowledge  of  that 
contingency. 

I  have  also  seen  some  of  the  claimants,  one  of  whom  has  held 
out  a  threat  of  protest — but  this  was  merely  done  to  test  the  strength 
of  my  determination. 

I  hope,  in  considering  this  matter  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
bear  in  mind  that  I  have  already  shown  my  willingness  to  pay  the 
money  by  sending  it  to  Prairie  du  Chien. 

I  have  remarked  to  the  claimants  that  I  presumed  the  drafts 
would  ultimately  be  paid,  but  that  in  my  belief  they  were  given 
under  circumstances  not  contemplated  in  the  instructions  of  the 
commissioners  and  that  the  circumstances  were  of  a  character  that 
required  a  higher  sanction  for  the  payment  than  my  own,  and,  in 
short,  that  the  Department  could  bear  better  than  myself  tlie  re- 
sponsibility of  payment. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Yr.  Obt.  Servt. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Maj.  M.  D.  Agt. 
P.  S.    The  importance  of  the  list  of  claimants  referred  to  has 
induced  me  to  retain  it  until  I  can  prepare  a  copy,  which  I  will  trans- 
mit tomorrow.  E.  A.  H.* 

From  this  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  Major  Hitchcock 
objected  to  paying  the  claims  because  they  were  paid  not  to 
the  half-breeds  but  to  an  attorney.  The  whole  arrangement 
appeals  to  him  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  which 
was  to  pay  the  money  into  the  hands  of  the  half-breeds 
themselves. 

The  boat  which  brought  down  Lieut.  McKiesack  brought 
several  citizens  from  Prairie  du  Chien  and  also  a  letter  from 
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Agent  Street.  Between  the  evening  of  the  5ti],  when  Major 
Hitchcock  talked  to  General  Cameron  and  Mr.  Murray  in 
the  hotel  and  refused  on  general  principles  to  pay  the  drafts^ 
and  November  8,  he  had  had  time  to  learn  more  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  Prairie  over  the  award  of  the  commission- 
ers. Accordingly  he  sends  another  letter  to  Commissioner 
Crawford  at  Washington. 

Office  Mil.  Dis.  Agt.  Ind.  Dept. 

Saint  Louis,  Nov.  8,  1838. 

T.  Hartley  Ckawfoed,  Esq., 

Comr.  of  Indu.  Affrs. 

Sir:  It  was  not  my  intention,  as  certainly  as  it  was  not  my  wish, 
to  occupy  your  time  with  another  communication  on  the  subject  of 
the  Winnebago  half-breed  money,  but  as  new  circumstances  come 
to  my  knowledge  I  must  write  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  to  my- 
self and  to  others. 

I  have  crossed  the  purposes  of  a  band  of  greedy  speculators  and 
brought  upon  myself  the  maledictions  of  many  who  will  pretend  an 
infinite  degree  of  sympathy  for  the  very  half-breeds  whom  they 
have  cheated  and  almost  robbed  by  what  will  boldly  be  put  forth  as 
a  legal  proceeding.  Be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  I  rejoice 
that  I  have  for  a  few  weeks  at  least  suspended  the  execution  of  this 
business. 

I  have  now  to  inform  you,  that  I  know  an  instance  where  a  mau„ 
selected  by  the  commissioners  as  a  "trustee,"  received  in  that  ca- 
pacity an  order  for  $1,800  who  has  in  this  city  offered  it  in  payment 
of  a  "note  of  his  own  due  last  summer  and  which  note  was  dishonored 
and  paid  by  his  endorser  and  the  amount  suffered  to  remain  a  debt 
due  the  endorser  to  this  day.  Can  this  man  be  worthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  and  is  it  possible  that  instructions  could  have  con- 
templated the  payment  of  money  in  trust  to  such  person,  without 
taking  a  bond  for  its  faithful  appropriation. 

1  am  informed  and  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
every  possible  exertion  was  made  to  deceive  the  half-breeds  into  the 
belief  that  the  Government  was  without  money;  was  not  disposed 
to  pay  the  half-breeds;  and  that  if  they  permitted  the  opportunity  of 
selling  their  claims  to  pass  they  would  never  receive  anything,  and 
that  one  claim  of  $1,800  was  actually  thus  sold  for  $400.  Can  sucli 
transactions  pass  in  review  without  condemnation  because  it  may 
wear  the  color  of  law.  It  is  monstrous,  and,  if  lawful,  the  law  is  a 
scourge  to  the  innocent. 

It  will  be  urged  upon  you  that  actual  claimants  have  been  refused 
money  in  their  proper  persons  and  subjected  to  great  losses.  I  am 
not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  use  intended  to  be  made  of  a  farce  en- 
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acted  in  my  oflicu  when  an  artful  "attorney  in  faet"  and  "trustee" 
brought  into  my  presence  a  halt-breed  named  Oliva — one  of  five 
only  who  received  requisitions  in  their  own  names — for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  case  upon  which  to  complain  of  hardship.  I  request 
you  to  examine  the  list  of  claimants  as  shown  on  the  copy  forwarded 
and  you  will  see  but  five  of  the  whole  body  have  had  the  wit  and 
strength  to  withstand  the  influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  cupidity 
of  white  men  and  receive  certificates  in  their  own  name.  Oliva,  one 
of  the  five  referred  to,  will  not  suffer.  The  wit  that  secured  him  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  will  not  abandon  him  here,  and  he  is  the  onlj"  one 
that  1  have  heard  of  as  having  come  here  except  by  "attorney  in 
fact"  or  by  "trustee." 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  smother  the  grossness  of  this  proceed- 
ing. Why  were  not  the  certificates  of  claim  simply  recorded  in 
favour  of  the  original  and  proper  claimant,  if  the  commission  must 
needs  go  through  the  form  of  payment?  Was  it  because  such  cer- 
tificates were  not  drafts?  Was  it  because  the  "attorneys  in  fact" 
could  not  press  their  claims  under  purchase  with  half  the  show  of 
right  they  now  pretend? 

I  beg  of  you  to  examine  attentively  the  list  of  claimants  for- 
warded yesterday.  You  will  see  the  names  of  but  five  original  claim- 
ants reported  as  having  received  orders  on  me.  This  was  known  to 
the  commissioners,  who,  when  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  making 
payment  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  immediately  informed  me  that  claims 
for  nearly  the  whole  amount  were  already  in  this  city.  I  grieve  to 
.  say  it,  but  the  impulse  is  irresistible  and  I  must  express  my  ap- 
prehension that  the  form  of  payment  was  acquiesced  in  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  purchaser,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant,  and 
that  in  this  proceeding  the  commissioners  yielded  their  duty  of 
guardianship  of  the  half-breeds  to  a  seeming  compliance  with  the 
forms  of  law  for  the  protection  of  "attorneys  in  fact." 

There  has  been  great  eloquence  wasted  in  an  argument  to  prove 
that  the  proper  claimants  are  scattered  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
paying  agents  of  the  Indian  Department,  but  this  is  all  a  waste  of 
words.  If  they  live  w^ith  Indians  they  can  be  found  witli  them.  If 
with  white  men,  their  blood  will  distinguish  and  publish  them:  and 
I  for  one,  as  a  Dis.  Agt.,  do  not  thank  the  commissioners  for  an 
attempt  to  save  me  from  the  performance  of  a  duty  appertaining  to 
my  situation.  If  "attorneys  in  fact"  can  find  the  claimant,  so  can 
the  oflTicers  of  the  Indian  Department..  If  it  be  said  that  they  have 
paid  the  claimants  already,  and  are  not  expected  to  find  them,  the 
assertion  truly  characterizes  the  whole  proceeding  and  shows  in 
what  manner  these  "attorneys  in  fact"  became  invested  with  the 
confidential  trust  they  have  filed  with  the  commissioners. 

The  powers  of  attorney  were  purchased,  and  for  the  most  part 
by  an  utter  stranger,  a  man  entirely  unknown  to  the  half-breeds 
and  having  not  the  shadow  of  claim  upon  their  confidence  but 
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through  the  contents  of  his  purse.  The  commissioners  inform  me 
that  they  have  no  knowledge  of  tlie  sale  of  claims,  yet  they  inform 
me  that  the  claims  were  nearly  all  here.  In  the  first  assertion  they 
must  speak  in  a  technical  sense  and  can  only  mean  that  the  powers 
of  attorney  do  not  show  the  sale;  while  in  the  second,  they  know. 
In  another  sense,  all  about  the  claims;  where  they  are  and  how  they 
were  procured.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disrespectful  to  the  commis- 
sioners, but  I  must  think  they  were  not  selected  "at  a  great  distance 
from  the  scene  of  their  duties  at  $5*  per  day  at  congress  traveling 
days,  and  their  expenses  all  paid  besides,  to  act  with  two  species  of 
knowledge  and  shield  themselves  from  a  high  moral  responsibility 
by  "keeping  the  law  on  their  side."  I  was  olRcially  informed  that 
their  sittings  were  to  have  been  held  in  the  Indian  country  where 
all  the  expenses  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Government,  in  order  to  se- 
cure justice  to  the  claimants  and  drafts  on  the  Government  for  up- 
wards of  $5,000  are  now  in  motion  besides  the  per  diem  due  the 
commissioners,  on  account  of  expenses  incurred  by  their  commis- 
sion, and  yet  by  a  seeming  fatality  the  half-breeds  have  been  cheated 
and  abused  under  their  eyes  and  they  "don't  know  it." 

I  recommend  that  payment  be  ordered  to  the  original  claimants; 
that  the  list  reported  by  the  commissioners  be  regarded  only  as  a 
schedule  like  that  embraced  on  page  588  of  the  Book  of  "Treaties  to 
1837,"  except  that  "trustees"  be  paid  on  giving  proper  bonds,  and 
the  half-breeds  can  then  refund  the  amounts  advanced  to  them  by 
"attorneys  in  fact." 

Very  Respectfully, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Maj.  M.  D.  Agt. 

P.  S,  I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  claimants  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  on  hearing  that  the  money  for  them  had  actually  been  sent 
to  the  Prairie,  contrary  to  assurances  given  them,  sent  to  this  place 
a  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  to  stay  the 
money  in  my  hands,  and  it  has  been  intimated  from  a  respectable 
source  that  the  agent  had  been  bought  to  silence.  Time  may  dis- 
close something  on  this  subject  important  to  the  honor  of  the 
Government. 

November  10,  1838,  Jos.  M.  Street  writes  to  Major 
Hitchcock  as  follows: 

You  will  hereafter  learn  the  course  pursued  by  the  commis- 
sioners. I  have  no  leisure  or  heart  to  detail  the  shameful  and  cor- 
rupt course  represented  to  me.  Lockwood  and  Dousman,  in  con- 
junction with  a  Mr.  Broadhead  (the  latter  with  the  commissioners, 
and  bragged  that  he  had  made  $GO,000  out  of  claims  and  hali-breeds), 
decided  the  cases,  and  the  commissioners  only  confirmed  their  acts 

♦Instructions  of  tlio  War  Dept.  show  tliat  $8.00  por  day  was  paid. 
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officially.  Let  auy  man  of  common  sense  and  honesty  look  at  the- 
treaty,  and  then  place  the  half-breeds  in  classes,  if  they  can;  and 
that,  too,  has  no  relation  to  half  or  quarter-blood,  but  they  arc 
classed  by  favor.  A  quarter-blood  is  the  first  class  and  a  half  in 
the  third  class.  If  the  case  was  represented  by  Mr.  Broadhead,  or 
Mr.  Dousman,  or  Lockwood,  strongly,  it  was  in  the  first  or  second 
class;  if  not  advocated  by  either  of  these  potent  characters,  the  case 
went  in  the  third  class.  On  expressing  my  surprise  at  any  classifica- 
tion under  the  language  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Dousman  replied  that 
special  instructions  were  given  to  the  commissioners  to  make'  the 
classification. 

You  ?/ill  no  doubt  hear  from  other  sources  of  the  conduct  of  the 
commissioners,  as  represented  to  me.  Not  one  cent  ought  to  be 
paid  upon  such  decisions.  Had  the  commissioner  under  the  Sac  and 
Fox  treaty  been  guilty  of  such  conduct,  I  am  confident  he  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  proceed.  I  had  some  idea  of  their  conduct 
from  claims  sent  against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  promptly  rejected. 

A  month  later  lie  writes: 

In  the  case  of  the  half  and  quarter-breeds,  much  more  depended 
on  the  employment  of  Mr.  B.;  yet  a  man  of  plain  common  sense  and 
common  honesty  would  declare  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  lawyer, 
for  it  must  alone  depend,  under  the  treaty,  upon  one  simple  fact — 
whether  they  were  related  to  the  Winnebagoes  as  near  as  half  or 
quarter  blood.  If  they  were,  they  were  entitled  to  a  share;  if  not, 
they  ought  to  be  wholly  excluded.  The  only  question  that  would 
arise  under  the  treaty  was  between  the  amounts  to  be  granted  half 
and  quarter-breeds;  whether  half-breeds  should  draw  the  same  as 
quarter-breeds,  or  if  half-breeds  would  not  be  entitled  to  full  shares, 
and  quarter-breeds  to  half  shares.  But  no  one,  from  reading  the 
treaty,  will  say  that  the  commissioners,  or  the  Indians  who  made  the 
treaty,  intended  anything  but  the  equal  division  amongst  all  their 
relations  not  further  off  than  quarter-blood,  of  $100,000,  share  and 
share  alike.  The  idea  of  any  classification  of  the  relations  was 
never  thought  of  by  the  Indians;  and  a  classification  which  has 
grown  out  of  this  measure,  giving  to  a  quarter-blood  a  full  share,  and 
to  a  half-blood  less  than  half  the  amount  given  to  the  quarter,  is 
monstrous,  and  to  the  Indians,  and  especially  those  who  made  the 
treaty,  unsatisfactory.  True,  in  some  cases,  the  influence  operating 
upon  the  Indians,  and  the  constant  stream  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
freely  given,  to  keep  up  that  influence,  prevent  anything  from  being 
said;  still  the  language  of  the  treaty  remains,  and  gives  color  to  the 
charges  from  every  quarter,  of  partiality  in  the  classificatioyi  of  the 
relations  of  the  Indians;  and  if  inquired  into,  it  is  found  to  rest,  as 
I  have  said,  upon  the  fact  of  the  employment  of  Mr.  Broadhead.  If 
Mr.  B.  was  icell  feed  to  his  satisfaction,  the  relation  was  placed  in 
tho  first  clads,  and  entitled  to  the  largest  share;  if  not  so  well  feed,. 
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in  the  second  class,  with  a  proportionate  deduction  of  dividend;  and 
if  not  feed  at  all,  in  the  third  class  with  the  smallest  dividend.  This 
classification,  too,  had  no  relation  to  hlood,  whether  of  half  or  quar- 
ter, but  was  graduated  by  the  fee  paid  to  Mr.  Broadhead. 

Long  before  any  claimant  coulcT  understand  the  fate  of  his  claim, 
Mr.  Broadhead  could  tell  all  about  it;  and  in  some  cases,  the  claim- 
ants, by  employing  him  when  their  claims  were  reported  to  them  to 
be  rejected  for  want  of  proof,  got  them  allowed  by  employing  l\Ir.  B. 
Some,  too,  who  were  informed  by  the  commissioners  that  most  of 
their  claims  were  rejected,  and  but  a  small  part  granted,  gave  Mr. 
B.  his  full  fee  and  found  their  claims  confirmed  at  the  largest 
amount  they  claimed,  ultimately.  In  most  cases  Mr,  B.'s  fee  was 
such  a  per  cent  upon  the  amount  allowed,  and  secured  to  him  out  of 
the  claim. 

The  impression  has  obtained  currency  here,  that  the  commis- 
sioners brought  Mr.  Broadhead  with  them,  upon  a  bargain,  to  share 
profits  obtained  through  him  of  the  claimants  and  half-breeds;  and 
that  they  have  made  at  least  $20,000  apiece;  that  is,  Mr.  B.  declared 
his  fees  amounted  to  upward  of  $G0,000.  Persons  have  calculated 
differently,  and  think  his  fees  near  $80,000.  These  fees,  too,  were 
as  good  as  cash  in  hand,  being  a  per  centum  upon  claims,  and 
shares.    .    .  . 

In  the  case  of  the  claims,  to  have  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Broadhead, 
Mr.  Dousman,  and  Mr.  Lockwood,  was  sufficient  to  ensure  the  pass- 
age of  the  claim.  And  Mr.  Boilvin  was  a  most  potent  advocate,  and 
doorkeeper  for  the  commissioners  frequently;  indeed,  most  fre- 
quently they  acted  with  closed  doors;  and  Mr.  Boilvin  in  most  cases 
acted  as  doorkeeper  and  turned  gentlemen  back  who  were  coming 
into  the  commissioners'  office  on  business  with  them.  Was  it  not 
strange,  passing  strange,  to  have  a  board  decide  on  the  claims  and 
report  to  the  commissioners  (who  in  all  cases  confirmed  their  de- 
cision) composed  of  two  traders,  themselves  having  large  claims, 
and  one  of  them  the  largest  trader  with  those  very  Indians?  To  me 
it  was  astonishing.  As  I  said  in  my  former  letter,  if  the  commis- 
sioner at  Rock  Island  had  appointed  Davenport  or  any  of  the  traders 
to  examine  claims,  there  would  have  been  such  discontent  that  I 
should  have  expected  that  the  proceedings  would  have  been  forcibly 
stopped. 

Concluded  in  next  number. 


With  the  blessing  of  God,  I  will  war  and  war  continu- 
ally against  the  abandonment  to  slavery  of  a  single  foot  of 
soil  now  consecrated  to  Freedoru. — James  W.  Grimes. 


STEAMBOATING  ON  I^HE  DES  MOINES. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Murch  18,  IDOt. 
Editor  or  the  Annals: — My  ffttlier,  tho  lato  C.  F.  Davis,  of  Keokuk, 
had  among  his  papers  a  card  of  invitation  to  a  dance  given  at  Fort  Dodge 
May  23rd,  1859,  in  honor  of  the  landing  of  the  first  steamboat  from  Keo- 
kuk to  Fort  Dodge.  As  I  am  informed,  this  was  ])ractically  the  only  I. oat 
which  ever  made  that  trip.  The  boat  was  loaded  with  groceries  belorig- 
ing  to  the  firm  of  Chittenden,  McGavic  &  Co.,  of  Keokuk,  of  which  firm 
my  father  was  a  mombor.  The  card  [a  facsimile]  is  in  the  following  lan- 
guage, and  bears  tho  endorsement  herein  set  forth: 


We  Dance  at  Masonic  Hall^ 


-MANAGERS:- 

MAJ.  WM.  WILLIAMS.       HON    W    N    MESERVEY,      J    D  STROW, 
HON.  .T  M.  STOCKPALE,       "     THOS  SARGENT,         GEO.  W  REEVE, 

**      C  C  CARPENTER,    A.  M   DaWLEY.  ^V.  W  WHITE 

"     L.L.  PEASE,  ISRAEL  JiJNKINS. 

FLOOR  MAyCEILS :—js's,  b.  wiluams,  A..r  watkin&,  u.  d.  mekbitt. 
.„  I'ort  Dodgf,  May  23d,  lSo9. 

The  following  endorsement  is  on  the  back  of  the  card: 

Arrived  at  Fort  Dodge  on  S.  B.,  "Charles  Rodgers",  Monday,  May  23d, 
1859,  and  the  dance  was  given  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  1st  S.  Boat 
from  Keokuk  to  Fort  Dodge. 

C.  F.  Davis, 

Super-Cargo. 

During  the  latter  years  of  my  father's  life  he  gave  some  attention  to 
•collecting  the  history  of  early  settlers  of  Iowa,  and  left  an  autobiography 
in  which  there  is  an  account  of  the  trip  made  by  this  steamboat.  Believ- 
ing that  this  may  be  of  some  interest  in  a  historical  way  in  Iowa,  I  am 
attaching  hereto  the  original  card,  and  the  history  of  the  trip  as  described 
in  the  autobiography  left  by  my  father. 

Trusting  that  you  will  consider  this  of  enough  importance  to  give  it 
a  place  in  your  collection,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  C.  Davis. 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  FIKST  STEAMliOAT  FROM  KEOKCK  TO  FOHT 
DODGE,  BY  C.  F.  DAVIS,  DECEASED. 


Occasionally  during  the  sumnier  months  small  steamboats 
navigated  the  Des  jNIoines  river  (it  having  been  improved  to 
lock  and  dam  as  far  up  as  Bentons[)ort )  going  as  far  as  Des 
Moines,  or  "Raccoon  Fork",  as  it  was  then  called,  charging 
for  freight  to  that  point  from  fifty  to  seventy- five  cejits  per 
hundred  pounds.  At  such  times  merchants  in  the  interior 
took  advantage  of  low  freight  and  bought  largely.  In  this 
connection  I  relate  the  following  account  of  the  first  boat 
passing  above  Des  Moines: 

In  May,  1859,  our  firm  (McGavic,  Chittenden  &  Co.) 
chartered  the  steamboat  "Charles  Kodgers",  a  small  craft  of 
about  fifty  tons,  we  agreeing  to  load  her  to  her  full  capacity, 
destination  Fort  Dodge,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  rate  of 
freight  through  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

We  loaded  the  boat  with  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  tobacco, 
salt,  flour,  etc.,  and  I  went  on  board  as  Super-Cargo.  We 
left  the  landing  at  Keokuk,  Wednesday,  May  18th,  1859,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Moines  river  before  dark.  The  boat  had  no  cabin,  only  the 
pilot  house  on  the  hurricane  deck.  We  ate  and  slept  on  the 
lower  deck,  just  back  of  the  engine  and  boiler.  The  boat 
was  laid  up  at  the  bank  whenever  night  overtook  us,  only 
running  in  daylight,  warping  through  the  locks  at  Bonaparte 
and  Bentonsport.  One  of  the  pilots  was  a  violinist,  and  at 
several  places  where  we  tied  up  to  shore  for  the  night,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  neighboring  belles  and  beaux,  we  had 
old  fashioned  dances. 

Our  cargo  being  billed  through  to  Fort  Dodge  we  made 
no  stops  for  way  business,  and  arrived  at  Des  Moines  Friday 
evening,  where  we  remained  all  night.  Saturday  morning 
we  left  Des  Moines,  and  our  boat  being:  lic^ht  drauf^ht  and 
the' river  a  good  stage  of  water,  we  passed  over  the  dam  at 
Des  Moines,  and  arrived  that  evening  at  the  Boonsboro  land- 
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BILL  OF  8ALK  FOR  .\  MULATTO  BOY,  N  VMED  "JACK". 

From  the  private  papers  of  the  erauteo.  Isliain  White,  one  of  the  hrst  Board  of  Couuty 
Commisyioe.ers  of  Van  TUiren  County,  Iowa.    Presented  by 
Edgar  H.  Harlan,  of  Iveosaiiqua,  Iowa. 
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BUILDING  THE  NEW  CAPITOL. 

Our  leading  article  is  a  faithful  record  of  the  erection  of 
the  New  Capitol,  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Peter  A.  Dey,  one 
of  the  State's  chosen  commissioners  after  the  first  board  was 
superseded.  The  first  board,  consisting  of  eight  members, 
in  addition  to  the  Governor,  who  was  ejc  ojjicio  president, 
and  included  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  State, 
was  found  to  be  too  cumbrous,  and  the  next  legislature  pro- 
vided for  a  commission  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  four 
practical  men.  It  was  wisely  provided  that  the  board  should 
be  a  non-partisan  body,  a  conclusion  which  met  with  univer- 
sal approval.  Messrs.  Peter  A.  Dey  and  Maturin  L.  Fisher 
were  the  democratic  members;  Messrs.  Finkbine  and  Foote, 
republicans.  Mr.  Finkbine  was  an  architect  by  profession, 
and  Mr.  Foote  a  business  man  whose  methods  invariably  led 
to  system  and  exactness.  Mr.  Fisher,  then  a  farmer,  was  a 
man  of  thorough  education,  a  graduate  of  Yale  college,  a 
former  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  than  whom  no 
•one  stood  higher  in  public  confidence.  Mr.  Dey  was  an 
educated  engineer  and  had  had  many  years  of  active  exper- 
ience, especially  in  the  building  of  railroads,  and  thoroughly 
understood  the  nature  and  value  of  such  materials  as  would 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  new  State  House.  The 
qualities  needed  in  servants  entrusted  with  such  high  respon- 
sibilities were  most  admirably  proportioned.  When  their 
labors  finally  culminated  in  the  completion  of  the  edifice  it 
-was  proudly  and  justly  claimed  that  not  a  single  dollar  had 
been  diverted  from  its  legitimate  purpose.  The  people  of 
Iowa  were  proud  of  the  New  Capitol,  and  that  feeling  has 
never  suffered  any  abatement.    Commissioners  have  come 
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from  other  States  to  ndiniro  tlie  editice  and  liear  the  story 
of  the  processes  wliereby  such  desirable  results  were  achieved. 

In  Vol.  IV,  PI).  241-24G,  we  gave  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson's 
admirable  paper  on  "The  Fight  for  the  New  Cai)itol  "  In 
that  contest  Mr.  Kasson  was  the  chosen  leader  of  that  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  Iowa  who  desired  the  erection  of  a 
new  ca[)itol  in  place  of  the  insufiicient  pioneer  structure 
which  was  already  lapsing  into  decay.  It  will  doubtless  s'eeni 
strange  to  many  readers  that  there  could  have  been  any 
opposition  to  a  work  of  such  obvious  necessity.  But  the 
opposition  was  bitter,  wide-s[)reatl,  and  led  by  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  State.  The  causes  which  inspired  op[)o- 
eition  were  various.  Some  good  people  may  have  honestly 
believed  that  the  State  could  not  alTord  the  contem})lated 
expenditure  of  money;  others  may  have  hoped  for  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  a  different  location; 
while  something  like  demagoguery  doubtless  inspired  the 
action  of  others.  Common  consent  pointed  to  Mr.  Kasson 
as  the  one  available  and  competent  leader  in  this  sharp  con- 
test. How  it  was  fought  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  the 
legislature  he  has  told  in  his  own  admirable  style,  and  his 
paper  will  remain  the  final  word  on  that  subject  as  long  as  it 
shall  interest  our  people. 

Mr.  Dey  sets  forth  with  great  clearness  and  entire  truth, 
the  qualifications  of  his  associates.  Those  who  still  survive 
from  that  time  will  agree  with  us  that  a  more  competent  board, 
or  one  which  could  have  inspired  a  higher  degree  of  confi- 
dence, could  not  have  been  found  in  the  State.  So  far  as  the 
personnel  of  the  board  was  concerned,  there  was  no  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  press  or  the  people.  Its  members  enjoyed 
the  largest  measure  of  public  confidence  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  labors,  and  a  most  generous  estimate  of 
the  value  of  their  services  still  exists  throughout  Iowa  and 
neighboring  states.  The  historical  papers  of  Messrs.  Dey 
and  Kasson  leave  nothing  further  to  be  said.  They  complete 
the  history  of  the  movement  for  the  New  Capitol. 
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GENERAL  JOSEPH  MONTFORT  STREET. 


During  the  [)ublication  of  this  series  of  The  Annals,  we 
have  presented  several  articles  referring  in  one  way  or  another 
to  this  distinguished  pioneer,  whose  life  closed  at  Agency 
City,  Wapello  county,  May  5,  1S40,  where  he  was  buried  in 
a  little  enclosure  a  few  feet  from  the  grave  of  the  Indian 
Chief  Wapello.  He  was  especially  distinguished  for  his 
friendship  to  the  Indians.  He  s[)ared  no  effort  to  protect 
them  from  the  rapacity  of  thieving  agents  who  came  among 
them  to  prey  upon  their  substance  and  demoralize  them  with 
intoxicating  liquors.  He  wished  to  improve  their  condition 
by  establishing  schools  among  them,  and  instructing  them  in 
farming  and  other  arts  of  peace  and  prosperity.  He  had 
fierce  contentions  with  the  "grafters"  of  that  day.  His  well 
intended  efforts  were  not  rewarded  with  the  fruition^  they 
deserved.  The  Indian  traders  were  too  powerfully  repre- 
sented at  Washington  to  admit  of  the  success  of  a  single 
unsupported  philanthropist.  As  Iowa  w^as  for  some  time  the 
theatre  of  his  operations,  his  memory  should  ever  be  precious 
to  our  people  and  all  possible  light  thrown  on  his  career. 

The  articles  which  have  appeared  in  The  Annals  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  the  inspiration  and  work  of  his  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Ida  M.  Street,  a  sometime  resident  of  Des 
Moines,  but  latterly  of  Milwaukee,  where  she  has  attained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  teacher.  We  give  considerable  space 
in  this  number  to  one-half  of  her  latest  article,  which  is 
largely  a  compilation  from  official  letters  and  documents 
touching  the  frauds  which  were  sought  to  be  perpetrated 
upon  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians,  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed for  their  protection  by  the  general  government. 
Some  of  this  matter  has  been  published  heretofore,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  transactions  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  while  a  portion  of  it  is  now  printed  for  the  first 
time.  The  article  will  be  concluded  in  the  next  number  of 
Vol.  VII-10. 
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The  Annals.  We  hospeak  for  it  careful  eonsidciat ion  by 
all  who  are  iiitere.sted  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  tribes 
when  they  were  (]isa[)|)earin<^  from  tho  Tvrri1(jrv  of  Iowa. 

Quito  recently  tlie  son  of  George  Wilson  and  a  grandson 
of  Gen.  Street,  who  now  resides  at  L«?xington,  I\Io.,  has  sig- 
nified his  desire  to  bring  the  remains  of  his  f;ither  find 
mother  from  Missouri,  and  have  them  reinterred  in  tlie  little 
burying  ground  near  the  old  Agency  building.  This  work 
will  no  doubt  bo  carried  out  during  the  next  year.  In  the 
meantime,  the  legislature  should  make  provision  for  tlie  per- 
manent care  of  the  little  cemetery.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  this  subject  elicits  the  friendly  consideration  of  sundry 
distinguished  citizens  of  Wapello  county. 


IOWA  MEDALS  OF  HONOR. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Clark's  article  on  "Congressional  ^Medals 
of  Honor  and  Iowa  Soldiers,"  shows  a  proud  record  for  those 
of  our  civil  war  soldiers  who  distincfuished  themselves  by 
special  acts  of  heroism,  outside  of  the  line  of  duty.  The 
.  cause  or  causes  which  led  to  each  of  these  awards  he  explains 
by  extracts  from  the  ofhcial  army  records,  giving  also  a  syn- 
opsis of  the  acts  of  Congress  upon  which  this  system  of 
national  recognition  is  based.  This  article  will  not  only  be 
read  with  interest  upon  its  appearance,  but  will  be  often  con- 
sulted in  the  libraries  of  the  State.  Its  information  is  all 
the  more  valuable,  as  presented  by  Col.  Clark,  because  it  is 
not  accessible  to  the  mass  of  readers.  He  presents  a  full  list 
of  our  Iowa  Heroes  w-ho  have  been  thus  honored,  pointing 
to  sources  of  information  where  the  interesting  subject 
may  be  further  studied.  He  also  enumerates  those  from 
■other  states  who  have  become  residents  of  Iowa.  This  cat- 
alogue is  a  fitting  companion  to  that  of  the  Iowa  graduat(^s 
from  West  Point  and  Annapolis  which  appeared  in  The 
Annals,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  51)4-017.  Gradually  information  rel- 
ative to  our  Iowa  soldiers  is  thus  "in  books  recorded,"  where 
it  can  be  readily  consulted. 
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nificence  to  tlio  nation's  life  and  history  that  easily  enthrall 
the  mind,  and  the  minutiae  of  local  life  seem  petty  and  un- 
interestinj;  in  contrast.  But  are  local  laws  intrinsically  less 
interesting  and  instructive  than  are  national  life  and  institu- 
tions? Are  not  the  laws  of  growth  and  evolution  the  same 
in  the  units  as  in  the  grand  aggregate?  Of  necessity  such 
is  the  case. 

The  laws  of  })hysics,  the  law  of  gravitation,  apply  to  the 
pebble  as  well  as  the  planet.  Action  and  reaction  are 
coequal  in  social  life  as  in  physical  or  chemical  phenomena, 
and  this  law  finds  constant  illustration  in  local  life  no  less 
than  in  national  life.  The  great  science  of  Biology  has  not 
been  built  up  exclusively  out  of  the  conclusions  of  studies  of 
the  stately  mammalian  species,  but  equally  out  of  data  gath- 
ered by  patient  investigators  of  the  phenomena  of  the  amoeba 
and  jelly  fish,  of  the  frog,  the  crayfish,  and  the  grasshopper. 
Moreover,  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  less  complex  forms  of 
life  is  not  a  whit  less  than  is  that  of  the  larger  species  or 
grand  aggregate.  The  fragrance  of  the  solitary  rose  on  the 
prairie,  the  bloom  of  the  lilacs  in  the  cottager's  door  yard, 
are  not  less  entrancing  than  the  subtle  essences  exhaled  from 
the  masses  of  bloom  in  the  conservatories  of  suburban  pal- 
aces. So  it  is  with  local  life  and  history.  Here  at  home  we 
find  at  every  turn  in  the  road  countless  illustrations  of  the 
universal  laws  of  life  and  evolution.  The  data  and  the  laws 
of  sociology,  of  the  economic,  political  and  social  sciences 
may  be  investigated  successfully  in  the  hamlets  and  villages^ 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Iowa  precisely  as  our  students 
study  the  phenomena  of  physiology  and  disease  in  our  hos- 
pitals and  laboratories. 

Which  is  the  more  important,  which  is  the  more  interest- 
ing, national  or  local  history?  This  is  the  question  that  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  answer.  Indeed,  we  suspect 
that  no  answer  is  needed.  Local  life  makes  up  the  content 
of  national  life.  Local  forces  and  factors,  local  customs  and 
institutions,  local  interests  and  prejudices  determine  national 
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life  and  government.  Per  contra^  national  forces  and  con- 
ditions, and  interstate  relations  and  interests,  international 
relations  and  foreign  policies,  react  forcefully  upon  local 
life  and  condition  its  development.  We  can  not  understand 
one  without  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  Neither  state  nor 
nation  can  act  free  from  a  consideration  of  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  other.  Which  is  the  more  important — one 
or  the  other  of  the  halves  of  a  pair  of  scissors? 

In  saying  this  we  perhaps  do  Professor  Johnson  an 
injustice.  With  the  most  of  what  we  have  just  said  he 
doubtless  would  agree.  In  the  paper  referred  to  he  was 
making  a  direct  appeal  to  our  educators,  students  and  citi- 
zens to  take  an  active  interest  in  local  institutions,  to  under- 
take investigations  and  studies  of  local  history  here  in  Iowa. 
To  arouse  such  interest  he  had  first  to  overcome  our  tradi- 
tional indifference  to  things  near  at  hand  because  of  the 
nearly  universal  assumption  that  local  life  is  unutterably  dull 
and  prosaic.  To  disturb  this  persistent  prejudice  he  points 
out  the  vital  connection  of  local  history  with  the  currents  of 
national  life,  and  seeks  through  the  common  interest  in 
national  affairs  to  create  an  intelligent  interest  in  our  com- 
munal life  here  at  home;  and  to  secure  sympathetic  interest 
he  lays  the  emphasis  chiefly  on  the  national  phase  of  the 
subject.  F.  I.  H. 

INFORMATION  WANTED. 


A  contributor  to  The  Annals  desires  to  obtain  the  nativ- 
ity, occupations,  ages,  and  legislative  experience  of  Iowa 
pioneer  law  makers.  In  185-1  the  legislature  published  a 
"census"  or  "refjister"  of  the  members  f^ivincr  such  data, 
but  no  other  such  lists  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the 
legislative  documents  prior  to  1800.  We  have  the  list  for 
1838-39.  Any  reader  of  The  Annals  knowing  of  such  lists, 
or  any  publication  affording  such  information,  will  confer  a 
favor  by  communicating  with  the  Editor. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Iowa:  The  First  Free  State  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase;  From,  its  Discovery 
to  the  Admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  l(l73-lH4f>.  By  William  Sal- 
ter. Illustrated  ivith  Maps  and  Plans.  Pp.  2R9.,  Chicago,  A.  C.McClurg 
&  Co.,  1905. 

Within  the  covers  of  this  attractively  bound  volume,  Dr.  Salter  ^'wea 
us  an  interesting  account  of  the  beginnings  and  of  the  development  of 
Iowa's  government  prior  to  the  State's  admission  into  the  Union.  In  a 
rapid,  easily  flowing  narrative  he  takes  his  readers  along  the  routes  traveled 
by  the  noted  French  and  American  explorers,  ad  interim  introducing  them 
to  the  aborigines,  and  exhiljiting  more  or  less  of  the  varying  experiences 
of  the  French,  Spanish  and  English  governments  in  their  attempts  to  grasp 
and  to  control  the  vast  reaches  of  territory  beyond  the  Father  of  Waters. 
The  major  portion  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  evolution  of  the 
forms  of  governmental  control,  with  the  methods  of  procedure  and  the 
chief  incidents  in  their  establishment  and  transition  from  one  to  another 
under  the  rule  of  Congress.  Thus  in  concise,  compact  chapters  we  may 
trace  the  growth  of  the  State  while  the  land  and  the  pioneers  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
As  the  author  was  especially  familiar  with  the  chief  men  of  the  State,  dur- 
ing the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  admission  to  the  Union,  one  wishes 
that  the  narrative  could  have  been  extended  down  to  the  close  of  the  career 
of  Senator  Grimes.  We  have,  however,  no  sympathy,  and  but  little  patience 
with  the  notion  that  these  pages  are  less  valuable  or  less  interesting  be- 
cause they  relate  the  story  of  a  dim  and  distant  past,  but  little  considered 
by"the  hurrying  workers  of  the  present.  We  can  not  appreciate  the  vig- 
orous development  of  to-day  unless  we  know  the  origins  and  conditions 
of  growth,  the  streams  of  influence,  the  character  of  the  stocks  that  entered 
into  and  constituted  the  fibre  and  stature  of  the  State  in  its  primitive  days. 
If  we  would  know  the  man  we  must  understand  his  ancestry,  infancy  and 
youth. 

Dr.  Salter  deals  with  the  personal  and  political  elements  dominant  and 
conspicuous  in  our  territorial  history,  rather  than  with  the  growth  aud 
character  of  institutions  or  with  the  gathering,  flux  and  ditferentiation  of 
social  forces  and  aggregates.  The  evolution  of  laws  and  constitutions, 
the  influence  of  climate,  soil  and  topography,  of  ancestral  traditions  of 
religion  and  industry  are  only  matters  of  incidental  consideration  with 
him,  as  they  may  serve  to  illuminate  the  motives  or  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions of  success  or  failure  of  the  chief  men  of  the  dominant  movements 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  State.  The  struggles  of  the  pioneers  for  their 
new  homes  and  their  economic  advancement,  the  contests  of  politicians 
for  oOice  and  preferment,  the  play  and  counterplay  of  immediate  human 
interests,  constitute  the  vital  energy  of  laws  and  institutions.  We  can  not 
understand  the  nature  of  institutions  unless  we  know  the  character  of  the 
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men  chiefly  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  the  State.  Between  them,  action 
and  reaction  are  continuouH,  although  in  tlio  constant  variation  tiic  por- 
sonal  or  political  factors  Reem  to  be  tlie  more  important.  Perhaps  tiiis  is 
so  because  human  interests  center  chiefly  in  the  personal  clement.  Because 
Dr.  Salter  was  a  pioneer  and  knew  the  life  of  the  men  who  fornied  the  ter- 
ritory, because  he  was  the  intimate  friend  and  counselor  of  Senators  Dodge 
and  Gritnes,  these  pages  are  rich  in  personal  remiuiacencea  that  are  both 
instructive  and  interesting. 

This  narrative  is  not  marred  by  the  constant  intrusion  of  "big  talk'' 
about  the  State  and  her  citizens.  The  author  does  not  insist  ad  nauseam, 
as  so  many  of  our  chroniclers  do,  that  Iowa  is  the  greatest,  the  richest,  the 
best  State  in  the  Union,  that  her  climate  is  perfect,  licr  soil  the  moat  fer- 
tile, her  scenery  incomparable,  her  people  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
elect  in  character,  ability  and  achievement.  He  does  not  lack  an  abiding 
faith  and  buoyant  pride  in  Iowa  and  her  institutions,  but  he  does  what  the 
true  artist  does,  he  makes  you  feel  the  grandeur  of  the  State  and  the  splen- 
did character  of  the  pioneers  and  their  work  by  the  telling  force  of  his 
narrative. 

The  author  does  not  indulge  himself  or  his  readers  in  the  considera- 
tion or  exploitation  of  controverted  questions.  He  does  not  debate 
whether  Joliet  and  Marquette  or  Groseilliers  and  Radisson  first  saw  Iowa. 
No  more  does  he  bother  himself  concerning  the  particular  spot  whereon 
Joliet  and  his  companion  first  set  foot  in  the  State.  He  contents  himself 
with  conclusions  that  have  been  more  or  less  commonly  held.  AVhen  his 
narrative  comes  down  to  the  times  in  which  he  himself  played  a  part,  he 
shows  somewhat  the  inclination  of  his  prejudices  and  sympathies,  but  only 
slightly.  In  the  title  he  has  given  this  volume  he  indicates  his  attitude 
towards  slavery;  and  he  shows  frankly  that  his  sympathy  was  with  those 
who  opposed  the  extension  of  the  iniquitous  institution.  AVe  suspect  that 
Dr.  Salter  had,  and  still  has,  some  vigorous  antipathies  rei^pecting  men 
and  measures  in  the  State's  formative  period,  but  his  readers  must  be  lynx- 
eyed  to  detect  them  and  they  can  do  so  only  by  inference.  His  intimate 
friendship  with  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  political  parties  that  differed 
so  seriously  on  the  one  vital  issue  doubtless  taught  him  to  reserve  harsh 
judgments  respecting  motives  of  conduct.  Persons  whose  character  or 
conduct  he  dislikes  he  is  wont  to  leave  alone,  but  if  he  says  anything  he  is 
prone  to  refer  to  their  commendable  traits  or  accomplishments.  He  sel- 
dom puts  forth  adverse  criticism.  In  the  case  of  Governor  Lucas,  how- 
ever, he  does  record  a  somewhat  unfavorable  judgment.  He  sides  wholly 
■with  tiie  legislature  in  the  controversy  over  the  Governor's  vetoes;  and  he 
gives  the  impression  that  the  Governor  was  needlessly  perverse  and  stitf- 
necked  in  his  course.  In  this  it  seems  to  us  that  he  does  not  deal  fairly 
with  our  first  executive. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  this  history  is  Dr.  Salter's  reticence  rel- 
ative to  the  "views''  and  "works"  of  recent  historians  and  investigators. 
He  mentions  them  almost  not  at  all.  It  cannot  be  that  he  knows  them  not 
for  tlie  readers  of  The  Annals  and  the  HisroaiCAL  Record  know  that  he 
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FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 


Hon.  W.  W.  Merritt,  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  has  been  for  sometime  enga^jerl 
in  collectrig  materials  for  the  History  of  Montgomery  County.  Some 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to  show  what  the  work  will  be  wlien  it 
is  issued  a  few  months  hence.  We  have  read  some  of  the  advance  sheets, 
and  have  examined  a  model  of  the  book,  which  is  intended  to  show  the 
quality  of  the  work  both  ol  the  author  and  publishers.  So  far  as  we  can 
now  judge,  this  will  be  the  best  county  history  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
our  State.  Mr.  Merritt,  who  has  resided  in  the  county  since  ]8r>7,  has 
labored  long  and  eariiestly  in  collecting  his  materials.  Of  most  of  the 
facts  he  has  been  personally  cognizant — "all  of  which  he  saw,  and  part  of 
which  he  was."  lie  possesses  the  ability  and  the  culture  which  enable  him 
to  make  the  best  use  of  his  materials.  His  style  is  j>leasing  and  he  mani- 
fests a  degree  of  discrimination  and  impartiality  which  will  make  his 
labors  permanently  valuable.  So  far  as  the  printing  and  binding  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  Thomas 
D.  Murphy  Company  of  Red  Oak,  who  rank  with  the  most  tasteful  ])ub- 
lishers  in  the  United  States.  "We  have  had  a  marked  advance  in  the  qual- 
ity of  Iowa  county  histories  during  the  past  decade,  but  we  do  not  doubt 
that  in  point  of  real  excellence  this  will  lead  them  all.  One  single  feature 
will  go  far  towards  convincing  the  reader  that  this  will  be  a  genuine, 
praiseworthy  book  of  Iowa  history,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  while  it  will 
contain  100  fine  portraits,  these  will  be  placed  within  its  pages  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  author  and  publishers  and  no  payment  will  be  sought  or 
exacted  for  their  publication.  Only  those — largely  the  pioneer  settlers — 
will  be  thus  honored  who  deserve  this  distinction  in  the  annals  of  Mont- 
gomery county.  The  man  who  gets  into  books  by  paying  liberally  for 
his  portrait  has  been  el  iminated.  The  work  is  going  through  the  press 
under  most  favorable  auspices. 


Mrs.  Ona  Ellis  Smith,  of  Guthrie  Center,  has  written  "A  Child's  His- 
tory of  Iowa,"  which  she  hopes  to  see  largely  used  in  the  schools  of  this 
State.  The  manuscript  is  still  in  her  possession,  and  has  not  yet  been  in 
the  hands  of  any  "reader"  for  publication.  We  hear,  however,  that  it  has 
been  examined  by  persons  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits  and  that  it  has 
met  with  their  hearty  commendation.  Mrs.  Smith  has  worked  long  and 
earnestly  to  produce  a  good  book  and  we  trust  her  efforts  will  meet  with 
success.    There  is  abundant  room  for  such  a  work. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


David  Ryan  was  born  in  WaHhin^^'toii  county,  N.  Y.,  Marcli  ir»,  1810; 
he  died  in  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  June  T.),  r.)()/i.  He  came  with  IiIh  [iareiitH  and 
four  brotiierH  and  three  sisters  to  Jaf^jcr  county,  Iowa,  in  iSoT.and  rjettled 
on  a  farm  about  two  miles  south  of  I'rairie  City.  Ho  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  New  York  and  Iowa,  and  at  the  Central  University  at 
Pella.  He  loft  college  in  ISfJl,  and  enlisted  as  a  privfite  in  Compauy  E, 
Eighth  Iowa  Infantry;  in  iSeptcmber,  IHGl,  he  was  made  First  Lieutenant 
of  liis  company,  and  in  ISi't'A,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  He 
participated  in  every  t)attlc  in  which  his  regiment  wa«  engaged,  and  was 
captured  at  Shiloh,  spending  six  and  a-half  months  in  reliel  prisons. 
When  the  civil  war  ended,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Keturn- 
ing  to  the  college,  he  graduated  in  1S(>7,  and  the  following  year  wart  grad- 
uated from  the  Iowa  Law  College,  now  tho  law  department  of  the  Iowa 
State  University.  Settling  a.t  once  at  Newton,  in  Jasper  county,  he  began 
a  practice  which  he  conducted  for  twenty  years,  part  of  the  time  alone,  and 
part  of  the  time  in  partnership,  first  with  Judge  Lindley,  then  with  his 
brother,  Robert  Ryan,  and  later  with  W.  0.  McElroy.  He  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Eleventh  General  Assembly,  in  which 
he  served  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  constituency.  He  was  then  elected 
to  the  district  bench,  which  position  he  iilled  with  credit  for  twelve  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  third  term,  he  removed  to  Des  Moines,  where,  with 
Judge  William  Phillips  and  his  two  sons,  J.  B.  Ryan  and  \V.  L.  Ryan,  he 
formed  the  firm  of  IMiillips,  Ryan  tS:  Ryan,  which  on  the  subsequent  death 
of  Judge  Phillips,  continued  as  the  firm  of  Ryan,  Ryan  &,  Ryan  up  to  tho 
death  of  Judge  liyan.  In  18G7,  he  married,  in  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  Miss 
H.  M.  Kurd,  of  an  old  Yt.  and  Eastern  N,  V.  family.  Beside  his  two  sons, 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  practice  of  law,  they  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  E.  E.  Faville.  To  these  children  he  gave  an  education  in  the 
Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest  supporter,  and 
also  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  where  the  two  sons  graduated  in  the 
law*  department.  He  was  successful  at  every  point  in  his  useful  career 
and  personally  an  excellent  Christian  gentleman.  He  had  many  friends 
wherever  ho  was  known.  When  the  country  needed  his  services,  he  proved 
himself  an  ideal  soldier,  whether  in  camp,  on  the  firing  line,  or  when  im- 
mured in  a  rebel  prison.  He  was  successful  and  universally  respected  as 
a  lawyer,  and  made  a  just  and  able  judge.  As  a  business  man,  he  had  also 
succeeded  quite  as  well  as  in  his  profession,  or  on  the  bench.  He  was  a 
Mason  and  Knight  Templar,  a  member  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal Church,  Des  Moines,  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R..  and  of  the  Lo/al  Legion, 
in  all  of  which  he  was  earnest  and  active,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
president  of  the  Des  Moines  Bar  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
State  Bar  Association.  His  death  came  suddenly  from  apoplexy,  his  ill- 
ness lasting  not  longer  than  half  an  hour.  His  funeral  was  very  largely 
attended,  many  friends  and  members  of  the  bar  coming  from  distant  parts 
of  the  State,  and  from  other  states  to  pay  their  tributes  of  respect. 

Bart.ow  Grangeu  was  born  in  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y„  May  81,1816;  he 
died  at  his  home  near  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  June  7,  PJOo.  He  attended 
school  until  ho  reached  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  when  he  entered  the  olTice 
of  The  Courtlandt  Advocate,  as  an  apprentice.  He  migrated  to  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1835,  and  was  a  resident  of  that  city  during  the  great  tire  of 
that  year.  He  became  an  expert  journeyman  printer,  and  was  connected 
with  newspaper  ollices  in  New  Haven,  Albany,  Hudson,  Cleveland,  Detroit 
and  New  York  City.  He  came  west  in  the  spring  of  1817,  at  first  i)ecom- 
ing  associated  with  The  St.  Louis  Republican.    He  came  to  Des  Moines  in 
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August,  1818.  The  city  was  then  but  a  small  village,  a  trading  and  army 
post.  He  very  .soon  decided  to  make  Des  Moines  his  future  lionie.  At 
first  he  was  connected  with  a  land  otfice,  buying  and  selling  real  ewtate. 
A  party  had  attempted  to  start  a  newsi)Mper  here  l)ut  had  given  it  up 
and  Mr. Granger  entered  into  that  business, calling  the  paper  TJie  Iowa  Star. 
Tho  tlrst  number  was  dated  July  26,  I8l'.>.  It  wa.'^  thoroughly  democratic, 
Mr.  Granger  declaring  his  firm  adhesion  to  that  party.  He  rcmainod  a 
democrat  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  published  Tht:  Star  until  February 
20,  ]8o0,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Curtis  liafes  and  Luther  D.  Johnson. 
After  his  newspaper  work,  Mr.  Granger  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar,  and  for 
some  years  practiced  law  in  Des  Moines.  At  one  time  he  sat  u[)on  the 
bench,  and  was  once  elected  Mayor  of  Sevastopol,  which  was  a  8e[)arate 
organization,  and  later  on  of  Des  Moines.  He  built  his  home  on  the  bluff 
across  the  valley  southeast  of  the  Iowa  capitol,  and  resided  there  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  retired  many  years  ago  from  active  business  in 
the  city  and  gave  his  attention  to  his  farm.  He  was  a  man  of  much  ver- 
satility of  talent,  possessing  the  finest  social  qualities — a  man  of  many 
friends.  His  death  occurred  from  old  age,  and  he  had  been  active  until  a 
short  time  preceding  it.  His  funeral,  which  was  largely  attended,  was 
taken  in  charge  by  the  Octogenarian  Society  of  Des  Moines,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  first  and'  only  ])resident.  Kev.  A.  L.  Frisbie  was  the  officiating 
clergyman,  and  ho  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  characteristics  of  t  he  deceaseds 
Ho  was  followed  in  generous  appreciation  by  Fatlier  J.  F.  Nugent,  who  was 
a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Granger.  The  burial  took  place  at  Ii^lm  Grove  cem- 
etery, three  miles  southwest  of  his  residence,  a  spot  he  had  long  before 
selected  to  be  his  burial  place.  The  Historical  Department  some,  years 
ago  secured  from  the  widow  of  Curtis  Bates  a  file  of  The  loivn  Star,  which 
included  several  years  of  that  weekly.  It  was  a  well  edited  paper  from 
the  start  and  contains  much  valuable  historical  material. 


Washington  Matthews  was  born  at  Killiuey,  near  Dublin,  Ireland, 
July  17,  18-!:3;  he  died  at  his  home  in  Washington.  D.  C,  May  2, 190.5.  His 
father  was  a  well-known  physician  of  Dubuque,  whither  Washington  can)e 
with  the  family  prior  to  18G0.  The  son  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  also  graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  in  ISGi.  That  institution  conferred  upon  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  LL.  D.  He  was  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  S. 
Army,  serving  from  1804  to  1889,  when  he  was  retired  on  account  of  disa- 
bility contracted  in  the  line  of  duty.  He  had  attained  the  grades  of  Cap- 
tain and  Major  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  on  duty  in  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  at  Washington  from  188-t  to  18S)().  He  became  quite  noted  from 
his  successful  investigations  in  the  ethnology  and  philology  of  the  Navajo 
Indians  and  other  tribes.  He  was  also  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies,  and  the  author  of  many  publications  relating  to  the  Indians.  His 
bibliography  includes  several  elaborate  volumes,  many  pamphlets  and 
monographs.  One  of  his  most  important  works  was ''The  Mountain  Chant: 
a  Navajo  Ceremony",  published  in  1887.  In  1897  he  published  a  work  on 
the  "Navajo  Legends".  He  also  wrote  ''The  Prayer  of  the  Navajo  Shaman"; 
"The  Gentile  System  of  the  Navajo  Indians" ^''The  Catlin  Collection  of 
Indian  Paintings"  and  "The  Night  Chant,  a  Navajo  Ceremony".  He  had 
resided  many  years  at  1202  New  Ham]->shire  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  led  a  very  retired  life.  Ho  retained  an  interest  in  Iowa  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  sending  his  many  puhlic;itions  to  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment and  other  institutions.  His  works  promise  to  live  long  in  the  annals 
of  American  science. 

James  D.  Spkinger  died  in  Chicago,  Feb.  17,  1905,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years.    His  parents  resided  at  Iowa  City  during  the  early  fifties,  where  the 
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father  had  been  for  some  time  einph)yed  as  a  laborer  in  a  flouring  mill 
owned  and  operated  by  (iovernor  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood.  The  family 
removed  to  Webster  City  and  settled  on  a  farm  where  James  ^'rew  up  to 
about  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  December,  IH'yii,  he  came  to  Des  Moines  nn 
a  candidate  for  messenger  or  page  in  the  State  senate.  Appealing  to  (iov- 
ernor  Kirkwood  on  the  gr(nind  that  he  wished  to  earn  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  school,  the  governor  took  his  case  in  hand  and  largely 
through  liis  inlluence  James  was  elected.  Ue  a[)peared  to  be  such  a  stu- 
dious, excellent  boy  that  he  won  the  hearty  friendship  of  George  W. 
McCrary,  a  State  Senator  from  Keokuk,  who  afterwards  became  a  federal 
judge  and  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  McCrary  took  James  home  with  him  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  the  young  man  studied  law  in  his  otlice.  fie 
was  a  bright  student  and  became  a  very  successful  lawyer.  He  was  also 
connected  with  several  railroads  in. the  west.  He  practiced  law  some  years 
in  Ft.  Dodge,  finally  removing  to  Ciiicago.  His  career  was  a  brilliant  one. 
To  native  ability  of  a  high  order,  he  united  great  industry,  and  a  genial, 
kindly  nature.  He  was  to  a  great  degree  self-educated,  and  all  things  con- 
sidered his  success  was  remarkable. 

Joseph  Benson  Harris  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  July  14, 
1859;  he  died  at  Boone,  Iowa,  April  29,  1905.  When  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  nine  years,  his  mother  having  become  a  widow,  removed  to  Chari- 
ton, Iowa,  with  her  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Five  years  later  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co.,  as  a  messenger.  While  so  occupied 
he  learned  telegraphing,  working  in  several  towns  along  that  line.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  resigned  and  entered  Simpson  College,  at  Indianola, 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  spent  three  years  in  this  institution  before  entering  upon  his  life  work. 
He  was  at  various  times  pastor  of  churches  in  Lewis,  Audubon,  Denison, 
Indianola,  Des  Moines  and  Boone.  He  was  for  one  year  President  of 
Simpson  College.  His  services  were  highly  acceptable  to  his  various  con- 
gregations and  to  the  students.  His  loss  was  deeply  deplored  by  his  peo- 
ple wherever  he  had  been  known.  Among  those  who  attended  his  funeral 
were  Hon.  Messrs.  L.  INI.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  and  Ex- 
Senator  W.  H.  Berry,  of  Indianola,  who  paid  eloquent  tributes  to  his 
memory. 


James  J.  Dolliter  was  born  Nov.  28,  1816,  in  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.;  he 
lied  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  28,  1005.  His  parents  removed  to  New 
Jersey  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  was  educated  in  the  country  schools,  pay- 
ing his  way  by  teaching  as  soon  as  he  was  qualified.  He  migrated  to  Ohio 
in  18.^6.  A  few  years  later  he  was  converted,  joining  the  ^lethodists,  and 
bending  all  his  energies  towards  becoming  a  preacher.  In  IS-^-k  he  went 
to  West  Virginia,  residing  in  Kingwood  and  Morgantown.  He  became  a 
typical  circuit  rider,  traveling  thousands  of  miles  on  horseback,  and  par- 
ticipating like  others  of  his  class  in  the  usual  round  of  conferences,  quar- 
terly meetings  and  revivals.  He  was  especially  distinguished  by  his  war 
on  slavery  and  intemperance.  In  1881  he  came  to  Iowa,  settling  in  Fort 
Dodge.  He  spent  much  time  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  was  an 
especial  favorite  of  Presidents  Harrison,  Cleveland,  McKinley  and  Roose- 
velt. He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  J.  P.  DoUiver,  the  present  junior  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

William  C.  Evans  was  born  in  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  1822; 
he  died  in  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  April  11,  1905.  In  1834  he  removed  with 
his  'father's  family  to  Ohio  and  assisted  in  making  a  hotne  in  what  was 
then  the  far  west.  He  afterwards  worked  for  a  time  in  Illinois  and  the 
lumber  camps  of  Wisconsin  and  with  a  portion  of  the  earnings  thus  ob- 
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tained  he  attended  for  two  terins  the  ficniinfiry  at  Kirtland,  ()hio.  In  I8.o2 
he  purchased  a  fourth  iiiterest  in  the  site  of  the  town  of  West  Lilierty, 
Iowa.  In  18r><)  he  h)oated  in  that  phice  and  has 'ever  since  t)een  iflentified 
with  its  iuteresits.  For  years  lie  was  a  ineniher  of  the  board  of  supervis- 
ors, lie  was  a  member  of  the  13tli  and  1  Uli  general  assemblies.  Durin)^ 
the  war  Governor  Kirk  wood  ap])ointed  him  one  of  the  ecjmmissionors  to 
superintend  the  drafting  of  soldiers  in  Muscatine  county.  He  was  for  six 
years  a  trustee  of  the  hosjiital  for  the  insane  at  Mt.  Tleasunt. 

Henry  H.  "Wiiight  was  born  in  Wayne  coutity,  Indiana,  February  20, 
1810;  he  died  in  Centervillc,  Iowa,  April  28,  V.H)'>.  Ho  located  in  Appan- 
oose county  in  18(U.  He  served  through  the  civil  war  in  Co.  D,  (ifh 
Iowa  Infantry,  as  corporal,  sergeant,  and  finally  second  lieutenant.  From 
1866  to  1874  he  was  sherifT  of  Appanoose  county.  His  National  Guard 
record  was  notable;  he  enlisted  in  1878  and  was  elected  Ist  sergeant  of  Co. 
E,  2d  regiment.  He  was  successively  promoted  and  finally  commissioned 
brigadier  general  1st  brigade-.  Co.  E  of  Centerville  and  what  is  now  the 
55th  Iowa,  owe  their  organization  and  success  to  him.  He  was  ap[)ointed 
adjutant  general  of  Iowa  in  18'.)()  by  Governor  V.  M.  Drake,  with  tlie  rank 
of  major  general.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  ready  for  the  press  a 
history  of  the  Gth  Iowa  infantry.  Gen.  Wright  is  represented  in  portrait- 
ure on  the  Iowa  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument. 


Lorenzo  D.  Tracy  was  born  in  Knox,  Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  July  5, 
1829;  he  died  in  Jessup,  Iowa,  April  13,  1905.  In  1850  he  was  ordained  an 
elder  in  the  Methodist  church  but  poor  health  obliged  him  to  abandon  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  18Gi  and  in  18t)2  located  in 
Grundy  Center.  He  held  the  oftices  of  county  treasurer,  county  recorder, 
county  judge,  coroner,  county  superintendent  of  schools;  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  supervisors,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  three  times 
elected  mayor  of  Grundy  Center.  He  was  a  member  of  the  11th  and  15th 
general  assemblies.  For  many  years  he  was  editor  of  TJie  Gru7idy  Comity 
Atlas  and  afterward  of  The  Aryus;  later  he  edited  The  Cedar  Falls  Gazette 
and  The  Iowa  Falls  Sentinel. 


Delano  T.  Smith  was  born  in  Litchfield,  N.  Y.,  November  6,  1880;  he 
died  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  May  10,  1005.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Albany,  N.  Y..  in  1852,  After  practising  for  a  time  in  Dixon,  III,,  he 
removed  in  1855  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
in  the  8th  Minnesota  territorial  legislature,  and  a  member  of  the  senate  in 
the  1st  State  legislature.  In  18G1  he  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
treasury  department  at  Washington;  in  18G3  he  became  U.  S,  tax  commis- 
sioner for  Tennessee.  From  18G5  until  18G0  he  resided  in  New  York  and 
with  his  brother  promoted  the  first  subway  in  that  city.  In  18G0  he  again 
removed  to  the  west,  in  search  of  health,  and  located  in  Marshalltown, 
where  he  had  since  resided. 


Mrs.  Rachel  J,  Wilson  Albright  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  June  IG. 
1812;  she  died  in  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  April  18,  1905,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two  years.  She  came  with  her  husband  to  Ft.  Madison  in  the  spring 
of  1811  and  had  since  resided  there.  She  was  a  granddaughter  of  Betsy 
Ross,  who  made  the  first  United  States  flag.  Mrs.  Albright  herself  devo- 
ted her  time  to  making  copies  of  that  first  national  tiag,  for  which  she 
found  ready  sale.  The  Historical  Department  of  Iowa  purchased  one  of 
these  beautiful  mementoes  of  our  early  days  which  she  had  made  but  a  few 
weeks  before  her  death.  Her  descent  from  Betsy  Ross  no  less  than  her 
own  line  social  qualities,  had  made  her  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed. 
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Daniel  P.  Stuijiw  was  born  in  Prcblo  county,  Ohio,  July  7,  18L'!i;  he 
died  in  Fairfield,  Iowa,  May  2,  11)05.  He  settled  in  Fairlield  iu  1h.j7  and 
soon  after  formed  a  law  partnerBhip  with  U.  S.  Senator  Janie^  F.  Wilson, 
which  continued  for  five  years.  Mr.  Stubhs  became  eminent  in  hi.i  i)ro- 
fession  and  was  especially  successful  in  criminal  i)ractice.  He  yerved  as 
mayor  of  his  city  in  IHai)  and  IHfJO,  and  was  in  tiie  Slate  senate  during  the 
10th  and  IHh  general  assemblies.  He  afterward  identified  himself  with 
the  "greenback"  j)arty  and  was  a  candidate  at  ditTerent  tirnus  f(;r  the  ollices 
of  governor,  congressman  and  U.  S,  senator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Parsons  College  and  president  of  the  Jetler.son  county 
State  bank. 


James  Blakeny  Pease  was  born  in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  January 
24,  1817;  he  died  in  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  May  1),  li)0.5.  In  1H51  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Lee  county,  Iowa,  where  he  purchased  a  lar^^e  farm. 
In  1805  he  sold  it  and  settled  in  Van  Buren  county,  where  for  the  next  fif- 
teen years  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1880  he  purchased  a 
home  in  Ft.  Madison,  in  which  place  he  afterward  resided.  He  served  as 
member  of  the  Iowa  house  of  representatives  from  Lee  county  in  the  Gth 
general  assembly,  and  as  senator  from  Van  Buren  county  in  the  15th  and 
16th  general  assemblies.  For  forty-five  years  he  had  been  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church. 


Christian  Slagle  Shaffer  was  born  in  \Yashington  county.  Pa.,  March 
6,  1823;  he  died  in  Abingdon,  III.,  while  visiting  a  daughter,  April  1,  l'.t05. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  residents  of  Fairfield,  Iowa,  coming  to  the  town 
in  18-1-1:,  where  for  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 
In  1850  he  took  the  overland  trip  to  California,  remaining  on  the  Pacific 
coast  for  several  years.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Fairfield.  The 
arrangement  of  the  fine  natural  history  exhibit  in  the  Fairfield  library, 
collected  for  the  most  part  by  his  distinguished  brother,  Dr.  J.  M.  Slialfer 
of  Keokuk,  was  largely  his  work.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  xMasons  in  the 
State. 


A.  J.  Andres  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York,  September  29, 1821);  he  died 
in  Tabor,  Iowa,  October  8,  l*.)Ot.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  11) 
years  of  age,  and  for  a  time  practiced  law  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  where  he 
had  a  business  acquaintance  with  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  partner.  In 
1825  he  removed  to  Iowa  and  began  the  study  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Two  years  later  he  took  charge  of  his  first  appoint- 
ment, which  was  in  Red  Oak.  In  187G  he  became  presiding  elder  for  the 
Boone  district,  which  then  embraced  29  churches.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  become  one  of  the  best  known  preachers  in  the  Methodist 
church  of  this  State. 


RuFUS  S.  Benson  was  born  at  Madison,  Ohio,  June  3,  18-12;  he  died  at 
Florence,  New  Mexico,  March  15,  1905.  In  1857  he  located  with  his  fam- 
ily in  Franklin  county,  Iowa.  He  served  throughout  the  civil  war,  for  a 
short  time  iu  the  1st  Wisconsin  Infantry,  afterward  as  2d  lieutenant  and 
then  captain  of  Co.  H,  82d  Iowa  Infantry.  In  18(W3  he  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  district  court;  in  1873  county  treasurer.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  general  assemblies.  1885  he  was  appointed 
inspector  general  of  the  Iowa  national  guard.  In  the  late  eighties,  hav- 
ing acquired  business  interests  elsewhere,  he  removed  from  the  State. 


Robert  E.  Benton  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  March  3,  1823;  he  died 
near  Morning  Sun,  Iowa,  May  20,  1905.  He  had  lived  in  Louisa  county  for 
more  than  fifty-five  years,  and  he  died  on  the  farm  which  had  been  his  home 
for  over  tifty.  He  was  a  member  of  the  IGtli  general  assembly.  He  had 
been  a  man  of  studious  habits  and  a  lover  of  nature  throughout  his  life. 
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Sabret  T.  Pattkrson  was  born  in  Marion  county,  Mo.,  J uly  4,  1831 ; 
he  died  in  KcokuU,  April  2.>,  VM)'y.  In  18157  ho  came  with  his  fan)ily  to 
West  l*oint,  Iowa;  in  LSIC  tlioy  located  in  Keokuk.  Mr.  I'atterhon  wu.s  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  rattersf)n  JJros.,  wiiich  executed  Uirge  contractH  for 
the  government  on  the  upper  Mississipj)!  river.  He  luid  been  a  resident 
of  Keokuk  for  nearly  tifty  years,  and  wiis  a  son  of  Col.  William  Patterson, 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens,  and  a  member  of  tiie  iKt  territorial 
legislature  of  Iowa,  and  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  IHo?. 

S.  H.  Watkins  was  born  in  Clark  county,  Indiana,  August  4,  18:51;  he 
died  in  Liberty ville,  Iowa,  April  12,  IDOf).  Ho  came  with  his  father  to 
JefTerson  connty  in  1849.  In  18();)  he  enlisted  in  Co.  H,  HOth  Iowa  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  soon  became  captain  of  his  com[)any.  He  was  a  mem-  - 
ber  of  the  21.th  and  25th  general  assemblies.  In  181)8  he  was  eh.'ctcd  a 
trustee  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  served  six  years.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  commission  to  locate  monuments  to  Iowa  soldiers  ©n 
the  battle  fields  of  Ijookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Kidge. 

ROBEBT  B.  Pabkott  was  born  in  New  Brunswick  in  1829;  he  died  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  August  25,  ]9()1.  In  the  fifties  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  bar  in  Osceola,  Clarke  county.  In  1858  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  for  the  8d  district  and  served  one  term.  He  removed  to 
Indianola  about  1870,  where  he  practiced  law.  About  .30  years  ago  he 
went  with  others  to  the  west  prospecting  for  gold.  He  discovered  valu- 
able deposits,  and  the  famous  Parrott  mine  of  Butte,  Montana,  was  named 
for  him.    He  had  resided  in  Bes  Moines  for  some  years. 


P.  Heney  Smytije  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Va.,  March  10, 1829; 
he  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  21,  1905.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Henry  county,  Tenn.,  and  ]>racticed  for  a  time  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In 
1857  he  removed  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  he  became  one  of  the  best 
known  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  State.  In  Ai>ril,  187-1,  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  C.  C.  Carpenter  district  judge  of  the  lirst  ju- 
dicial district,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  In  1900  Judge  Smythe  returned  to  Cleve- 
land, where  he  had  since  resided. 

Isaac  M.  Christy  was  born  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  April  18,  1814; 
he  died  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  April  1,  1905.  He  came  with  his  parents  to 
Clarke  county  in  1851,  where  they  settled  on  a  farm.  He  served  throughout 
the  civil  war  in  Co.  I,  15th  Iowa  Infantry  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh, 
Corinth,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  the  Atlanta  campaign.  In  1871  he 
engaged  in  business  in  Burlington.  He  located  in  the  southwest  some 
years  ago  and  was  treasurer  of  the  territory  of  Arizona  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 


W11.1.IAM  G.  Kent  was  born  in  Centre  county,  Pa.,  Aug.  10,  1837;  he 
died  in  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  Feb.  20,  1905.  He  came  with  his  parents  to 
Lee  county  in  1812.  For  many  years  he  resided  in  Jefferson  township, 
but  in  1898  removed  to  Fort  Madison.  He  had  served  as  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  township  clerk,  and  in  other  minor  otHces.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  the  21st  general  assembly,  and  was  in  the  senate 
during  the  22d,  28d  and  21th  general  assemblies. 

Eliza  Miller  was  born  in  Akron,  O.,  Jan.  2,  1831;  she  died  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Jan.  8,  1905.  She  removed  with  her  husband,  John  Stover, 
to  Lena,  111.,  in  1851.  The  family  came  to  Tipton,  Iowa,  in  1875,  remov- 
ing to  Des  Moines  in  1883.  She  united  with  the  Lutheran  Church  during 
her  residence  in  Illinois,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  its  most  active 
and  useful  members,  especially  in  the  field  of  missionary  effort.  She  was 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 
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A1.MON  }l.  Dkwky  was  horn  in  M;ititna,  ()\i\<>,  ()ct(jher  1,  181'.;  he  died 
in  Wrt.shiii^'ton,  Iowa,  April  1;"),  IDO'),  Durint^  the  civil  war  he  served  for 
a  time  in  tho  lO'.Ul  Ohio  re^nuient,  and  later  in  thi;  l.'iOtli.  On  Jan.  1,  iHfJH, 
ho  arrived  in  VN'ashin^'ton,  Iowa,  and  he^'an  tlu;  study  of  law;  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  16Gi).  In  181)0  he  was  elected  jnd;^'e  of  the  sixtli  judicial 
district  and  was  reelected  in  181)1.  Judge  Dewey  was  one  of  the  mo«t 
prominent  Masons  in  the  State. 

W.  J.  Ijanev  was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  April  1.5, 1S27;  he 
died  in  Davis  City,  Iowa,  May  4,  IDOf).  He  obtained  a  medical  education 
in  the  Willoughby,  Ohio,  iSledical  College.  In  I80I  lu;  came  to  Iowa  and 
for  two  years  remained  in  Van  Huron  county.  In  IS.'/ii  he  settled  in  Leon 
and  became  the  pioneer  physician  of  Decatur  county.  He  re])reseiited 
Decatur  county  in  tiie  7th  general  assembly.  In  188G  he  removed  to  Davis 
City,  where  ho  had  since  resided. 

T.  J.  Pkevo  was  V>orn  in  Fountain  county,  Iiid..  Sept.  1,  I80G;  he  died 
in  Bloomficld,  Iowa,  Jan.  11).  11)0').  In  18:57  his  parents  came  to  Iowa, 
locating  tirst  in  Van  Buren  county.  In  1812  they  removed  to  Davis  coun- 
ty. For  many  years  Mr.  Frevo  had  been  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Bloomtield.  He  had  served  as  a  memi)er  of  the  board  of  supervis- 
ors, and  of  tho  city  council.  He  represented  his  county  in  the  uOth  gen- 
eral assembly. 

Haktlky  Bkacewell  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  March  ?>.  1822: 
he  died  in  Corydon,  Iowa,  April  1,  1905.  He  came  to  America  in  1811).  and 
located  on  a  farm  in  Wayne  county,  Iowa,  in  18r)l.  In  18G8  he  removed  to 
Corydon,  where  he  had  since  resided.  He  was  a  member  of  the  8th  and 
9th  general  assemblies.  In  early  life  he  became  a  minister  of  the  ^leiho- 
dist  church  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  till  the  pulpit  as  a  local 
preacher. 

A.  W.  MoClure  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  June  10,  1828;  he  died  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  May  20,  1905.  Dr.  McClure  came  to  Mt.  Pleasant  in 
1855  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine.  For  years  he  served  as  trustee 
of  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  was  also  for 
some  time  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  insanity  for 
Henry  county.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  for  two  years  surgeon  of  the 
4th  Iowa  Cavalry 


Sturgis  Williams  was  born  in  New  York,  June  1, 1837;  he  died  in  Sid- 
ney, Iowa,  Jan.  18,  1905.  In  185G  he  settled  on  a  farm  near  Percival,  Fre- 
mont county,  where  he  resided  until  sliortly  before  his  death.  He  served 
four  years  in  the  civil  war,  marching  with  Sherman  to  the  sea.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  "board  of  supervisors  of  Fremont  county,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  25th  and  2Gth  general  assemblies. 


Joseph  I.  Earhart  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1812;  he  died  in 
Bloomfield,  Iowa,  June  21,  1901.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Iowa  and  settled 
in  Davis  county.  He  had  voted  at  every  election  since  the  county  was 
organized.  In  1847  he  was  elected  a  probate  judge  of  the  county  and  re- 
elected in  1849;  ho  also  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  town  of 
Bloomfield. 


M.  L.  Crew  was  born  in  Crewsville,  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  June  13, 
1835;  he  died  at  his  home  near  Salem,  Iowa,  March  5,  1905.  He  came  to 
Iowa  with  his  parents  in  1850.  The,  family  settled  on  a  farm  near  Salem, 
Henry  county,  which  remained  his  home  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  19th  general  assembly. 
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JUDGE  JOSEPH  WILLIAMS. 


BY  HON.  EDWARD  II.  STILES. 


Of  the  early  judges  who  have  adorned  the  bench  of  the 
Supremo  Court  of  Iowa  the  memory  of  none  has  been  so 
keenly  kept  alive  as  that  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  By 
reason  of  his  strongly  marked  individuality,  he  was  always  a 
center  of  interest  and  observation  with  the  people  of  his  own 
time,  and  traditional  iniiuences  have  in  great  measure  per- 
petuated that  interest  down  to  the  present.  Instances  illus- 
trating his  unique  traits,  his  versatile  talents,  his  varied 
accomplishments,  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  his  easy  transi- 
tion from  the  grave  to  the  gay,  his  amusing  anecdotes,  his 
charming  presence,  his  delightful  talks,  what  he  did  and  said 
on  certain  occasions,  and  even  what  others  said  about  him^ 
his  strong  sense  of  justice,  his  unbounded  generosity,  have 
been  variously  told  and  retold,  orally  and  through  news[)a[)er 
and  periodical  for  half  a  century.  And  w^hile  it  is  likely 
that  some  of  these  narrations  and  incidents  were  overdrawn, 
or  tictitious,  or  colored  by  personal  or  political  considerations, 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  that,  taken  altogether,  the  char- 
acteristics they  exhibit  largely  account  foi^  the  great  popular 
esteem  in  which  Judge  Williams  was  held  while  living  and 
the  affectionate  regard  cherished  for  his  memory  since  his 
death. 

What  I  have  just  said  is  illustrated  by  an  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  author  erroneously  says,  that  of  the 
boyhood  and  youth  of  Judge  Williams  but  little  is  known. 
The  article  was  evidently  written  in  good  faith;  but  some 
of  the  statements  therein  contained,  to  point  out  which 
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would  Gerve  no  useful  i)urpos(i,  werci  founded  on  more  liear- 
eay,  wliicli  is  not  admissible  in  a  court  of  justice  ev(Mi  when 
only  the  most  trivial  ri<;hts  are  concerned,  and  in  this  case 
must  have  been  without  any  foundation  in  fact  u[)on  whif;h  to 
rest,  as  I  think  will  clearly  a[)pear  from  the  considerations 
hereinafter  presented. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Judge 
Williams  when  I  was  a  young  man,  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  I  have  ever  since  been  interested  in  his  personality, 
and  have  intended  for  a  long  time  to  give  my  im[)re6sions  of 
him,  from  both  a  personal  and  legal  standpoint,  to  The  An- 
nals. The  spirit  of  history,  whether  of  individuals  or  events, 
must  be  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  in  sketching  him  now,  it  is 
my  endeavor  to  draw  as  true  and  faithful  a  picture  of  him  as 
my  poor  ability  and  limited  space  will  permit.  He  was 
born  in  Huntingdon,  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvaiiia, 
as  were  his  brothers  William  and  Robert.  The  first  of  these 
became  Major  William  Williams — a  name  as  familiar  as  a 
household  word  in  Iowa — who  w^ent  with  the  United  States 
troops  in  1850  to  establish  a  fort  where  now  stands  the  city 
of  Fort  Dodge;  who,  after  the  troops  removed,  purchased 
the  site  upon  which  that  beautiful  city  was  built,  laid  out 
tlie  town,  gave  it  the  name  it  now  boars,  and  labored  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  its  upbuilding.  Through  the  deeply 
packed  snow-drifts  of  the  trackless  prairies,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  most  diJSicult  conditions,  he  led  the  troops  that  went 
to  the  relief  of  the  settlers  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  massa- 
cre at  Spirit  Lake,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Kirkwood  to  defend  that  frontier  of  the  State.  His 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  another  distin£ruished  lowan. 
whose  name  is  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  the  State, 
and  whose  services  were  invaluable  in  its  development  and 
in  the  moulding  of  its  laws  and  institutions,  that  splendid 
gentleman,  John  F.  Duncombe,  one  of  the  strongest  lawyers 
and  ablest  men  the  State  ever  had. 

The  other  brother  mentioned,  Robert  Williams,  also 
removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  Iowa  in  an  early  day  and  for 
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many  years  was  an  honored  citizen  of  Muscatine,  where  he 
died  some  years  ago.  From  the  daughters  and  a  son  of  Rob- 
ert, still  residing  in  Muscatine,  and  from  the  only  surviving 
child  of  Judge  Williams,  Mrs.  William  C.  Brewster  of  New 
York,  I  learn,  through  the  kindness  of  Judge  W.  F.  Brannan 
of  Muscatine,  whose  name  and  long  judicial  services  are  well 
known  to  Iowa  lav/yers  and  whose  high  character  is  a  per- 
fect guaranty  of  the  reliability  of  the  medium,  that  Josc{)h  was 
born  in  1801;  that  he  was  the  junior  of  William  and  the 
senior  of  Robert;  that  their  father  died  in  1822,  when  Jo- 
seph was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  that  the  latter 
had  lived  at  home  and  under  the  direction  of  his  father  until 
that  time;  that  the  children  were  devotedly  attached  to  the 
father  and  he  to  them,  and  that  Joseph  was  always  distin- 
guished for  his  kindness  and  affection. 

As  to  just  what  his  educational  training  was  I  am  unable 
to  say.  It  probably  did  not  reach  beyond  that  furnished  by 
the  common  schools,  rounded  olT,  perhaps,  by  a  term  or  two 
•at  the  Academy,  but  in  any  case  it  must  have  been  reasona- 
bly good,  judging  from  the  correct  and  virile  use  he  made 
of  the  English  language  in  his  published  opinions,  in  his 
utterances  from  the  bench,  in  conversation,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions; and  judging  also  from  the  fact  that  he  was  deemed  suf- 
ficiently equipped  to  enter  as  a  law  student,  soon  after  his 
father's  death,  the  office  of  Chauncy  Forward,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  lawyers  in  Pennsylvania.  In  this  office  he 
found  for  a  fellow.-student  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  who  afterward 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  later  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  estab- 
lished an  enduring  national  fame  as  a  great  lawyer  and  a 
great  man.  Between  these  two  students  there  was  formed 
a  strong  personal  friendship  that  lasted  and  grew  stronger 
to  the  end.  For  a  number  of  years  after  their  admission 
they  were  rivals  in  practice  at  the  Somerset  bar,  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  state,  and  that  Mr.  Williams  was  considered 
a  formidable  one  by  Mr.  Black  will  be  clearly  shown  farther 
along. 
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It  is  proper  to  note  that  we  now  see  Mr.  Williams  in  a 
situation  most  favorable^  to  h^^al  learning  and  (levclojmKMit ; 
his  school,  the  oflico  of  a  distinguished  lawyer;  his  instructor, 
that  lawyer  himself;  his  fellow-student  and  friend,  one  of 
the  most  talented  young  men  of  the  nation.  How  could  a 
student  as  bright  and  intuitive  as  young  Williams  fail  to 
legally  thrive  under  such  circumstances?  That  he  did  thrive 
is  shown  by  his  years  of  successful  practice  in  Pennsylvania 
before  the  President  placed  him  upon  the  Supreme  ]3ench 
of  Iowa,  and  by  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  as  an  able 
lawyer  by  such  a  distinguished  man  as  Judge  Black. 

After  the  death  of  that  great  man,  his  daughter,  Mary 
Black  Clayton,  prepared  and  published  a  book  entitled 
"Reminiscences  of  Jeremiah  Sullivan  Black."  In  this  she 
states  that  her  father  commenced  to  write  an  autobiography 
which  was  never  finished,  but  from  which  she  quotes  as  fol- 
lows: "My  competitors  were  exceedingly  formid{).])le  men; 
half  a  dozen  of  them  achieved  great  reputation  in  public  life, 
and  some  of  them  were  well  known  for  their  talents.  I  need 
not  give  you  any  extended  account  of  them,  but  I  will 
enumerate  them  and  mention  some  of  their  characteristics". 
He  then  proceeds  to  mention,  first,  Chauncy  ForwaTd,  next, 
Charles  Ogle.  I  now  quote  from  what  the  daughter  herself 
says,  which  comes  immediately  after  what  her  father  has 
said  of  Ogle  in  the  autobiography  referred  to: 

The  next  person  mentioned  as  a  rival  at  the  Somerset  bar  is  Joseph 
Williams,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Iowa.    ]Many  years  after  they  had_ 
lived  together  in  Somerset,  he  called  on  the  Ciiief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania 
at  a  New  York  Hotel.    ISot  finding  him  in,  he  left  on  his  table  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Salutations  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Iowa  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"Ob,  Jere,  dear  Jero,  I  have  found  you  at  last. 
Now  memory,  burdened  with  scenes  of  the  past, 
Restores  me  to  Somerset's  mountains  of  snow, 
When  you  were  but  Jere,  and  I  was  but  Joe.'' 

She  then  quotes  from  the  autobiography  what  her  father 
had  set  down  therein  concerning  Judge  Williams  as  follows: 
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^'Joseph  Williams  was  a  practising  lawyer  whose  ready  tact 
was  very  dangerous  to  an  opponent,  and  he  was  well  up  in 
the  books.  After  ho  left  Somerset  he  became  Chief  Justice 
of  Iowa,  and  later  he  was  a  federal  jndge  in  Kansas.  He 
never  got  over  his  fondness  for  fun,  but  he  performed  his 
judicial  duties  worthily  and  well  for  he  was  a  sincere  lover  of 
justice.  These  are  the  men  whose  competition  I  had  to  face; 
my  seniors  and  superiors  in  everything  that  makes  practical 
power." 

In  185G  David  Paul  Brown,  the  then  great  criminal  law- 
yer of  Philadelphia,  prepared  and  published  a  book  entitled 
^'The  Forum",  contained  in  two  volumes.  His  references 
were  mostly  to  men  who  had  gained  a  reputation  at  the  bar. 
From  pages  375  and  37G,  Vol.  2,  I  quote  the  following  to 
show  that  Mr.  Williams  was  regarded  as  one  belonging  to 
that  class,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  Mr.  Williams  himself  in 
the  role  of  a  practitioner: 

Before  Mr.  Williams  was  appointed  United  States  Judpje  for  the  terri- 
tory of  Iowa,  he  was  defending  a  client  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
against  the  claim  of  a  quack  doctor  who  professed  everything  and  knew 
nothing,  and  who  had  instituted  a  suit  for  surgical  services,  and  had 
marked  the  suit  to  the  use  of  another,  in  order  to  become  a  witness.  The 
following  was  the  cross-examination. 

Mr.  "Williams — "Did  you  treat  the  patient  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved principles  of  surgery?"    Witness — "By  all  means — certainly  I  did." 

Mr.  Williams — "Did  you  decapitate  him?"  Witness — "Undoubtedly  I 
did — that  was  a  matter  of  course." 

Mr.  Williams — "Did  you  perform  the  Caesarian  operation  upon  him?" 
Witness — "Why,  of  course;  his  condition  required  it,  and  it  was  attended 
with  great  success." 

Mr.  Williams — "Did  you,  now  Doctor,  subject  his  person  to  an  au- 
topsy?"   Witness — "Certainly;  that  was  the  last  remedy  adopted." 

Mr.  AVilliams — "Well,  then,  Doctor,  as  you  performed  a  post-mortem 
operation  upon  the  defendant,  and  he  survived  it,  I  have  no  more  to  ask, 
and  if  your  claim  will  survive  it,  quackery  deserves  to  be  immortal." 

I  have  thus  particularized,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 

throwing  light  upon  the  personal  history  of  my  subject  and 

properly  sketching  liim,  but  to  remove  doubts  which  have 

sometimes  been  expressed  by  the  uninformed  as  to  whether 

a  man  so  variously  gifted  that  he  could  play  the  violin,  the 
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fliito,  the  fife,  sing  well,  lecture  entertainirif^ly,  tell  funny 
stories,  and  charm  every  company  he  entered  by  his  conver- 
sation and  wit,  could  really  have  had  the  time  or  inclination 
to  become  much  of  a  lawyer  before  he  was  elevated  to  the 
bench.  I  do  not  myself  think  he  was  a  [)lodding  student, 
or  as  described  by  Milton,  "Deep  versed  in  books,  but  shal- 
low in  himself;"  but  that  he  was  a  well  equipped  and  well 
read  lawyer,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Judge  Black 
put  it  as  we  have  seen,  that  he  was  "well  up  in  the  books." 
Certainly  every  lawyer  and  presumably  every  layman  knows 
what  that  means.  Not  only  this;  Judge  Black  in  the  unfin- 
ished autobiography  referred  to,  declares  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  formidable  rivals  he  had  to  contend  with. 
The  foregoing  would  seem  sufficient  to  forever  put  a  quietus 
upon  any  doubts  that  may  have  been  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  his  prior  qualifications. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  his  career  on  the  bench.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  territory  in  1838,  President  Van  Buren 
appointed  as  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charles 
Mason,  Joseph  Williams,  and  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  Mason 
being  named  as  the  Chief  Justice.  As  the  subject  of  the 
length  of  service  of  these  judges  and  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors seems  to  have  been  somewhat  mixed  in  the  different 
narrations,  I  will  quote  what  Judge  Mason  says  concerning 
this  in  a  manuscript  relating  to  the  Bench  and  Bar  and 
Leading  Public  Men  of  Early  Iowa,  which  he  was  kind 
enough  to  prepare  and  send  to  me  when  he  learned  I  was 
collecting  material  for  future  publication  on  that  subject. 
Judge  Mason  says: 

The  first  information  I  had  on  the  subject  was  that  the  bill  organiz- 
ing the  new  territory  had  passed  and  that  I  had  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  Chief  Justice,  with  Joseph  Williams  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Thomas  S.  Wilson  of  Dubuque  as  my  associates.  We  were  all  reappointed 
in  18i2  by  President  Tyler  and  again  in  18iG  by  James  K.  Polk. 

Upon  the  organization  of  tlie  state  government  in  December,  1816, 
the  condition  of  the  parties  in  the  legislature  was  such  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  elect  judges  or  senators,  and  accordingly  under  a  provision 
of  the  state  constitution,  which  had  been  adopted,  the  territorial  judges 
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hold  over  as  judges  under  tho  state  governuient.  In  May,  1847,  however, 
I  resigned  niy  otlico  and  Judge  Williams  succeeded  mo  as  Chief  Justice, 
the  vacancy  being  filled  by  tho  appointment  of  John  F.  Kinney,  as  an  as- 
sociate. In  December,  1818,  tho  deadlock  having  been  removed,  senators- 
and  judges  were  elected  and  Joseph  AN'illiams  thereby  became  Chief  Jus- 
tice with  John  F.  Kinney  and  S.  C.  Hastings  as  his  associates.  A  new 
election  of  judges  was  held  two  years  later  and  Joseph  Williams,  as  Chief 
Justice  with  John  F.  Kinney  and  George  Greene  as  his  associates,  became 
the  judges  of  our  supreme  court. 

I  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  a  word,  ai  jxtssant,  oT 
thai  tribunal  as  thus  constituted.  Charles  Mason  was  a  man 
of  towering  intellectuality;  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  though  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  was  a  decidedly  able  and  well  trained 
lawyer,  and  Joseph  Williams  we  have  already  had  a  glimpse 
of.  They  were  all  men  of  dignified  bearing  on  the  bench, 
typical  gentlemen  of  the  old  school.  I  venture  to  state  that 
not  any  of  the  numerous  territories  organized  by  the  gov- 
ernment, ever  presented  a  court  more  prepossessing  in  char- 
acter and  appearance  or  more  able  and  efficient  in  execution. 
Their  services  were  invaluable  in  the  formative  period  of 
Iowa  and  none  of  them  should  ever  be  suffered  to  lapse  into 
oblivion. 

Joseph  Williams  served  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  1838  to  1855,  a  period  of  about  seventeen  years,  and 
the  last  eight  years  of  this  period  as  Chief  Justice,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Judge  George  G.  Wright.  His  opinions 
will  be  found  in  the  Reports  ol  Morris  and  Greene. 

After  my  own  connection  with  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
Reporter  of  its  decisions  had  been  terminated,  I  prepared 
and  gave  to  the  profession  a  Digest  of  all  the  decisions  of 
that  court  from  the  earliest  territorial  period  to  that  time. 
It  became  my  duty  to  digest  with  care  every  opinion  that 
had  been  delivered  and  [)ublished  in  the  Reports.-  And  I 
can  say  without  hesitation  and  with  emphasis,  that  if  there 
be  any  one  who  doubts  that  Judge  Williams  was  a  clear- 
headed and  able  judge,  let  him  study  that  judge's  opinions 
as  closely  as  I  did  in  the  course  of  that  work,  and  his  doubts 
will  be  thoroughly  dispelled.    Taken  as  a  whole,  they  dis- 
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play  acumen,  cleanu'ss,  Icariiiii^  and  force,  and  some  of  tlie 
more  im[)or(ant  ones,  remarkable  intiiiliveness  and  wonder- 
fully quick  appreciation  ol'  the  points  ])r(^s<Mited  and  the  C(jn- 
ditions  surrounding  them.  I  personally  know  that  this 
estimate  has  been  held  by  some  of  the  best  lawyers  Iowa  lias 
had.  For  instance,  during  a  recent  visit  to  Iowa,  I  met  at 
Ottumwa  my  old  friend  and  co-worker,  William  ^IcNett,  who 
is  w^ell  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State,  "In 
our  conversation  we  touched  upon  Judge  Williams.  He 
thereupon  remarked  that  he  had  in  hand  an  im[)ortant  case 
in  wdiich  was  involved  a  ditiicult  question;  that  to  [)r{)[)erly 
solve  it  he  had  gone  to  many  decisions  and  authorities  and 
at  last  had  found  one  that  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter 
and  contained  a  clearer  solution  of  the  question  involved 
than  all  the  others,  and  this  was  an  opinion  by  Judge  Will- 
iams in  Third  Greene's  Eeport.  He  also  recalled  an  inci- 
dent, of  which  w^e  w^ere  both  witnesses,  that  occurred  at  the 
opening  of  the  Supreme  Court  room  of  the  new  Capitol  at 
Des  Moines.  Many  visiting  lawyers  were  present.  Among 
them  was  Judge  Samuel  F.  Miller  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyer  the  nation 
ever  had,  excepting,  always,  John  Marshall.  He  made  some 
remarks  on  the  occasion,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred 
in  the  most  earnest  and  touching  manner  to  Judge  Joseph 
Williams.  He  said  he  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  clearest, 
most  intuitive,  and  best  judges  that  had  ever  graced  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  and  that  his  decisions 
had  operated  as  an-  important  factor  in  properly  moulding 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  State.  What  higher  compliment 
could  any  judge  wish  for  than  that?* 

•Note. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
McNctt  in  reply  to  one  I  wrote  him  on  tlie  feubject,  which  I  deem  it  proper  to  set  forth 
in  this  note : 
My  Dear  Stiles  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  23rd  instant.  The  case  I  refer  to  is  tlie  first  case  in  3  G. 
Oreeuo,  Taylor  v.  d'allands  page  1,  and  tlie  particular  feature  of  the  opinion  towJiich 
I  was  attracted,  will  bo  f<_)un(l  on  pages  •_'()  to  1!.')  inclusive. 

Here  he  considers  and  states  one  of  tlin  niain  inii)ortant  principles  of  thr>  law  of 
evidence,  as  1  conceive  it.  in  as  clear  and  terse  a  manner  as  it  ever  has  been  stated 
anywhere.  You  will  ai)|>reciate  this  by  consulting  the  leading  case  of  Seitz  v.Breics- 
ters'  Kefrigcrator  Co.,  141  U.  .S.,  510. 

I  cannot  recall  with  much  distinctness  what  Justice  Miller  said  about  Judge 
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Of  him  Judge  Mason  says  in  the  manuscript  liereinbe- 
fore  referred  to,  "Judge  Williams  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
panionable and  entertaining  men  I  have  ever  known,  and 
although  perhaps  not  what  would  be  termed  a  very  close 
student,  was  a  man  of  exceedingly  (juick  parts  and  arrived 
at  just  conclusions  as  if  by  intuition." 

In  1857  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  federal  judges  for 
the  territory  of  Kansas  and  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity 
until  the  state  was  admitted.  He  was  also  appointed  by  the 
President  in  1SG3  judge  of  the  court  established  atMemi)his 
under  military  authority.  •  In  these  positions  his  duties  were 
discharged  with  ability. 

I  distinctly  remember  the  announcement  of  his  death 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1870  by  Henry  O'Connor,  who 
was  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  Mr.  O'Connor  said: 

His  character  was  above  even  the  eulogy  of  gratitude.  The  simple 
fitory  of  his  life  is  his  highest  eulogy.  An  able  and  learned  lawyer,  a  just 
and  upright  judge,  a  patriot  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion,  a  citizen  above 
reproach,  an  honest  man,  and  a  friend  whom  adversity  did  not  frighten. 
It  may  be  said  of  Judge  Williams  what  can  be  said  of  few  men,  that  he 
made  a  friend  of  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  and  that  he 
never  lost  one  by  desertion  or  neglect.  His  reputation  and  fame  were 
national.  The  sunshine  of  life  seemed  to  be  in  his  keeping,  and  in  every 
company  of  which  he  formed  a  part,  he  dispensed  its  light  and  warmth 
with  a  hand  as  lavishly  generous  as  its  sources  were  inexhaustible.  He 
had  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  cared  not  what  he  should  eat  or  wherewith 
he  should  be  clothed.  His  faith  in  humanity  was  less  only  than  his  faith 
in  God. 

Judge  George  G.  Wright  on  behalf  of  the  court  said: 

By  the  aid  of  conversational  powers  unsurpassed,  and  social  qualities 
-which  charmed  and  captivated  the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  and  yet  making  no  one  the  less  mindful  of  the  sacred  duties 
and  obligations  of  life,  he  made  impressions  which  will  last  while  the  State 
•endures,  and  left  monuments  which  will  remain  so  long  as  our  judicial 

Williams  at  tlio  dedication  of  otirnow  Supreme  Court  room,  and  do  not  remember, 
and  have  no  data  to  refresh  my  recollection,  as  to  just  when  that  was. 

I  do  remember  of  his  speakiuff  of  Judtjo  Williams  in  very  hi£rh  terms,  as  a  man 
of  culture  and  hij^h  lethal  attainments.  He  also  spoke  of  Jiis  comprehensive  crasp  of 
legal  x>rinciples,  and  the  clear  and  terse  manner  in  wliich  lie  stated  them  in  his  opin- 
ions. I  do  not  think  there  was  any  one  of  tlio  Iowa  judges  to  whom  lie  referred  in 
iiighor  terms  of  praise  and  commendation  than  to  Jud^'o  Willianis. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  McNett. 
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records  shnll  be  read.  Such  u  li/e  in  a  proud  jjurt  of  our  State  and  profes- 
sional inheritance. 

A  multitude  of  auuisint^  stories  have  been  told  about  him 
which  will  be  reserved  for  a  more  appro{)riate  occasion.  I 
cannot  refrain,  however,  from  relating  one  that  illustrates 
his  kindness  of  heart,  and  anotlier,  the  charm  of  his  conver- 
sation and  manners.    This  one  is  from  Judge  Brannan: 

The  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  closed  at  Iowa  City,  Jud^e  Will- 
iams had  paid  his  hotel  bill  and  had  left  barely  enough  money  to  take  him 
to  Muscatine.  Travel  was  then  by  sta^^e  and  passes  were  unknown.  A 
man  whom  Judge  Williams  did  not  know,  came  to  the  Judge  in  aj^parent 
distress  and  asked  him  to  give  him  money  to  go  to  Muscatine,  saying  that 
it  was  necessary  that  he  get  there  at  the  first  opportunity.  Tlie  Judge 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  handed  him 
the  money  ho  needed  for  his  own  passage,  and  then  proceeded  to  borrow 
the  amount  he  had  just  given  to  the  other  man. 

This  is  the  other  one.  The  appointment  of  the  judges 
in  1838  was  but  for  four  years.  When  that  period  had  ex- 
pired John  Tyler  had  become  President  by  the  death  of 
General  Harrison.  As  some  opposition  was  being  made  to 
the  reappointment,  Judge  Williams  was  sent  to  Washington 
to  look  after  the  matter.  It  was  before  the  days  of  railroads 
and  the  way  was  made  partly  by  boat  and  partly  by  stage. 
One  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage  he  found  seated 
opposite  to  him  in  the  stage  a  handsome  and  charming  lady. 
During  the  long  journey  they  naturally  became  acquainted, 
or  engaged  in  conversation.  They  were  congenial  and,  in  a 
social  sense,  mutually  attractive,  in  so  much  that  the  Judge 
disclosed  to  her  his  name  and  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Wash- 
ington; but  when  the  lady  reached  her  stopping  place,  Bal- 
timore, and  they  parted  company,  the  Judge  had  not  learned 
her  name  and  did  not  know  who  she  was.  After  reaching 
Washington,  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  President  who 
received  him  with  great  cordiality,  and  proceeded  to  converse 
with  him  in  the  most  affable  manner.  The  Judge  was  em- 
barrassed at  this  unexpected  elfusion  and  personal  kindness,, 
but  after  a  while  ventured  to  sus^^xest  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness.    "Oh  that  matter  has  already  been  attended  to  and  my 
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secretary  will  hand  you  your  conimiBsiori,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent. "13ut,"  said  Williams,  after  recovering  liimselt*  Buffi- 
ciently,  "I  should  not  want  the  position  unh.'ss  my  associates 
were  also  reap[)ointed."  "Oh,  that  has  been  attended  to 
also  and  their  commissions  will  bo  handed  you  along  with 
your  own,"  said  the  President.  "And,  by  the  way,"  he  re- 
sumed, "there  is  a  lady  acquaintance  of  yours  in  the  next 
room  who  would  like  to  see  you."  Whereupon'  the  folding 
doors  were  opened  and  Judge  Williams  was  led  into  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Tyler,  who  was  delighted  to  meet  him  again. 
She  had  arranged  matters  in  advance  with  her  husband,  the 
President,  and  the  Judge  went  his  way  home  rejoicing. 

The  fact  is.  Judge  Williams,  by  reason  of  his  great  vers- 
atility, was  a  genius,  and  if  time  and  space  would  permit,  I 
could  more  thoroughly  demonstrate  it.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  drafts  which  genius  draws  upon  posterity,  although 
they  may  not  always  be  honored  so  soon  as  they  are  due,  are 
sure  to  be  paid  with  compound  interest  in  the  end,  and  if  I 
have  in  this  limited  attempt  even  faintly  verified  the  truth 
of  that  statement,  I  shall  be  content.  Joseph  Williams  was 
not  only  an  able  judge  wdio  served  well  the  State,  but  a  kind 
and  compassionate  gentleman,  whose  sweetly  fragrant  mem- 
ory will  be  atYectionately  cherished  by  the  few  cotemporar- 
ies  who  still  survive  him,  and  by  them  and  through  their 
efforts  be  wafted  to  their  posterity.  Of  him  may  be  fittingly 
said  what  was  said  of  Charles  York,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land: "His  moral  and  intellectual  worth  and  legal  renown, 
and,  more  than  all,  his  gentle  goodness  and  attaching  quali- 
ties of  heart,  will  shed  a  calm  and  placid  light  over  his  mem- 
ory, like  the  pure  ray  of  some  distant  star  wdiich  the  mists 
of  earth  for  a  time  obscured  from  our  view." 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  1,  1905. 

Note. — Mr.  Stiles,  autlior  of  tho  foroj^oinj?  article,  was  Reporter  of  the  Iowa 
Supreme  Court,  1867-74.   See  note  on  p.  624,  Vol.  Ill,  3d  Scries,  Anxals  of  Iowa. 
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BY  IDA  M.  STREET. 
(  Concluded  froui  July  Annah.  ) 

On  January  8,  1839,  Mr.  Street  writes  more  fully  to  Major 
Hitchcock  as  follows: 

The  cases  of  Messrs.  Peon  and  Oliva  will  show  the  amount 
shaved  off  the  sums  allowed  them  by  Mr.  Broadhead;  and  I  will  add 
another  case  of  a  discharged  soldier,  named  Vimk.  I  am  unable  to 
say  how  much  Vunk  was  allowed  by  the  commissioners,  yet  a  refer- 
ence to  the  name  in  their  returns  will  show.  This  case  of  Vunk* 
is  on  the  information  of  Mr.  Sam  Gilbert,  a  very  respectable  citizen 
of  this  place,  and  well  known  to  you.  Vunk  came  to  this  place, 
sometime  in  July,  with  a  Winnebago  squaw,  who  had  a  half-breed 
child  born  previous  to  the  treaty  of  1837,  and  lived  in  an  old  dilapi- 
dated house  belonging  to  Mr.  Lockwood,  next  door  to  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Vunk  was  subject  to  hard  drinking,  and  told  Mr.  Gilbert  he  came 
to  get  a  part  of  the  $100,000  given  to  half-breeds  by  the  Winnebagoes 
for  his  child;  that  he  had  sold  his  claim  to  Mr.  Broadhead,  and 
would  go  as  soon  as  the  commissioners  decided  on  the  claim;  that 
he  was  to  get  $400,  to  be  paid  in  Mr.  Lockwood's  store,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  it,  he  intended  to  leave  the  squaw  and  go  off.  Mr. 
Gilbert  saw  Vunk  getting  goods  afterwards  at  Lockwood's,  and  V. 
came  to  T.  P.  Street's  store  with  orders  from  Lockwood  for  goods. 
Vunk  was  frequently  drunk,  and  about  the  time  the  commissioners 
left  here,  V.  quit  the  place,  leaving  the  squaw  and  child  with  the 
Indians;  nor  is  it  known  where  Vunk  went.  The  squaw  and  child 
are  dependent  for  food  and  clothing  on  their  own  exertions,  and  are 
with  a  hunting  party  of  Indians  on  Turkey  river.  Every  cent  of  the 
sum  divided  to  this  half-breed  child  is  lost  forever  to  the  child;  the 
claim,  and  the  money  paid  to  him  he  drank  out  or  carried  away, 
abandoning  the  squaw  and  the  child  to  the  care  of  her  people.  What 
good  has  this  done  a  half-breed  ? 

There  are  doubtless  many  similar  cases;  but  as  most  of  the  half- 
breeds  live  at  Green  Bay  and  the  Portage,  I  have  been  unable  to  see 
them,  and  no  information  can  be  obtained  by  letter,  for  few  of  the 
half-breeds  can  write,  and  a  letter  would  be  carried  to  some  trader, 
or  to  Boilvin,  who  is  too  much  involved  in  the  frauds  to  suffer  any 
information  to  be  given. 

I  am  promised  a  few  leaves  from  a  docket,  found  in  the  quarters 
occupied  by  the  commissioners  here  alter  their  departure,  which  I 


*This  is  Ponk  on  ouo  list  and  Vark  ou  another,  and  tho  amount  is  $600. 
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will  enclose  if  I  can  get  them.  On  them  may  be  seen,  I  am  told, 
that  every  case  to  which  Mr.  Broadliead  is  marked  as  attorney  for 
the  half-breeds,  is  in  the  first  class,  and  of  course  entitled  to  the 
largest  amount.  The  classification  of  the  claims  was  certainly,  in 
itself,  unjust,  and  at  once  furnished  the  means  of  the  most  shameful 
speculation.  If  there  had  been  no  classification,  the  half-breeds, 
ignorant  as  they  are,  could  have  counted  up  their  numbers,  and,  by 
dividing  the  $100,000  into  that  many  parts,  would  see  how  much 
would  be  coming  to  each  one;  but  placed  in  three  classes,  made  by 
arbitrary  distinctions  unknown  to  the  half-breeds,  they  and  every 
other  person  (not  in  the  confidence  of  the  commissioners)  were 
alike  in  the  dark.  Some  of  the  first  class  were  quarter-bloods,  some 
still  farther  off,  and  some  of  the  third  class  were  full  half-bloods. 

The  commissioners  pretended  to  class  them  in  proportion  to  their 
ahility  to  he  useful  to  the  Indians;  this,  too,  depending  upon  such 
information  as  they  could  get  from  Dousnian,  Lockwood,  Boilvin, 
and  Rolette,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  same  speculations  and 
impositions  iipon  the  half-breeds.  Mr.  Marsh,  (a  respectable  mer- 
chant of  this  place)  partner  of  Bugbee,  said  to  me  that  he  knew  not 
many  persons  of  the  half-breeds,  but  that  one,  a  minor,  was  allowed 
$6,000,  and,  he  understood,  had  sold  his  or  her  claim  to  Mr.  Broad- 
head.  Mr.  Marsh  further  said,  that  when  half-breeds  first  came  to 
this  place  to  attend  upon  the  commissioners,  the  general  opinion 
expressed  by  them  was,  that  each  one  would  get  about  $1,000  of  the 
$100,000  to  their  share.  They  said  there  was  about  a  hundred  per- 
sons of  the  relations.  But  very  soon  he  heard  of  the  classification 
and  the  arbitrary  rule  of  classing,  by  the  commissioners — not  on  the 
principles  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  according  to  blood,  but 
according  to  the  possible  usefulness  that  the  person  might  be  to  the 
Winnebago  tribe,  to  be  judged  by  the  commissioners,  dependent  on 
information  obtained  from  the  before  mentioned  packed  source. 
This  confounded  all  calculations  amongst  the  relations  and  the 
whites  (except  those  in  the  confidence  of  the  commissioners)  the 
initiated  few.  The  consequence  was,  the  relations  who  were  in  the 
dark  were  persuaded  by  Broadhead,  aided  by  Dousman,  Brisbois, 
Boilvin,  Lockwood,  etc.,  that  they  would  get  vcrif  little,  and  strongly 
urged  by  all  these  advisers  to  sell  to  Broadhead;  and  the  same 
management  deterred  merchants  and  other  capitalists  from  coming 
into  contact  with  a  man  domiciled  with  the  commissioners  at  private 
lodgings,  who  appeared  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
commissioners,  and,  if  he  chose,  could  and  occasionally  did,  let 
persons  know  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  long  before  they 
were  known  to  any  other  person.  So  deeply  w^ere  the  half-breeds 
and  many  other  claimants  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  com- 
missioners and  Mr.  Broadhead  were  acting  in  concert,  that  they 
generally  spoke  of  Mr.  Broadhead  as  one  of  the  commissioners. 
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One  evening  Mr.  Broadhead  came  into  a  boarding  house  with 
the  commissioners  and  sat  for  some  time  figuring  on  a  paper,  and 
exclaimed:  "Not  a  bad  business;  they  amount  to  $G0,000,  whicli 
divided  by  four,  gives  $15,000  to  each— 7/o^  a  had  husinrss."  Mr. 
Broadhead  did  not  explain  further,  possil)ly  as  there  were  several 
other  persons  in  the  room;  but  Marsh  suspected  from  all  appear- 
ances, he  meant  himself,  one  or  both  the  commissioners,  and 
Messrs.  Dousman  and  Lockwood ;  if  the  commissioners  were  con- 
cerned, Dousman,  Broadhead,  and  the  commissioners;  if  Cameron 
alone  of  the  commissioners,  then  Dousman,  Broadhead,  Cameron 
and  Lockwood  made  the  four.  Boilvin  and  Brisbois  were  evidently 
merely  used,  and  found  their  account  in  the  passage  of  such  accounts 
as  they  laid  in  against  the  Indians,  or  got  some  small  sop;  and  with 
this  last  class  Lockwood  may  be  numbered  as  being  bought  by 
something  in  proportion  to  their  limited  headpieces. 

Mr.  Marsh,  though,  thinks  $60,000  was  too  small  an  amount,  if 
Mr.  Broadhead  purchased  all  the  half-breeds;  so  he  thinks  there 
were  four  persons  engaged  in  Broadhead's  speculation,  amounting 
to  $60,000,  and  that  Dousman  and  Lockwood  had  made  speculations 
separately.  At  this  place  I  can  certainly  hear  of  but  one  case 
unsold;*  that  is  a  half-breed,  named  Mitchell,  for  whom  Dr.  Moore 
drew  as  agent,  and  the  draft  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  T.  P.  Street, 
to  be  used  by  me  to  refund  some  money  advanced  by  me  for  Moore 
■&  Street,  and  assigned  to  Pratte,  Chouteau  &  Co.;  this  is  $600. t 
The  half-breed  lives  with  Dr.  Moore,  and  is  about  eight  or  nine  years 
old.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Campbell  (late  Sophia  Palen)  is  drawn  to 
Dousman,  agent  for  Palen,  or  Campbell,  and  Dousman  said  is  for 
$600;  and  in  my  hearing  he  told  Campbell  he  could  let  him  have  but 
^30-0;  for,  said  Dousman,  "If  I  had  not  attended  to  your  case  you 
would  not  have  got  a  cent."  Moore  and  T.  P.  Street  are  merchants 
trading  as  Moore  «&  Street. 

The  information  given  is.  principally,  from  the  following  sources, 
to-wit:  Peon's  case  from  Mr.  Peon,  the  father,  and  Mr.  Oliva,  all 
living  here.  Oliva's  case  from  Oliva.  The  other  cases  given  by 
Oliva.  Vunk  case,  Sam  Gilbert,  Palen  or  Campbell's  case,  of  my 
own  knowledge;  Campbell  and  wife.  Lower  Rapids.  Broadhead's 
declaration  of  the  $60,000,  INIr.  Marsh,  living  here.  The  other 
information  is  from  Mr.  Marsh,  and  the  general  suspicions  of  the 
speculations  of  the  commissioners  from  various  persons  here,  who 
all  seem  to  think  that  from  all  appearances  B.  and  the  commission- 
ers were  concerned  and  acted  together. 

The  secretary,  ]\Ir.  Featherstonehaugh,  said  that  the  commis- 
sioners did  not  care  a  fig  whether  the  disbursing  agent  paid  their 
drafts  for  expenses  or  not;  Gen.  Cameron  had  brought  upwards  of 
^'60,000  along  with  him,  of  his  own  money.    Mr.  B.  made  a  similar 


♦That  is,  unsold  to  Broadhead. 
t  Tlio  exact  amouut  iu  tho  award. 
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declaration  in  Mr.  Boyd's  presnnce.  What  could  this  $G0,0()0  be 
brought  here  for  ?  And  does  not  the  amount  strangely  correspond 
with  Mr,  B.'s  soliloquy  about  the  $00,000  divided  by  four  making 
$15,000— "not  a  bad  business  ?"  One  thing  is  certain:  $100,000  was 
to  have  been  distributed  to  the  half-breeds.  Drafts  for  the  whole 
amount  have  been  made  and  to  whom?  And  who  has  the  legal  right 
over  this  large  amount?  The  half-breeds?  No.  Mr.  Broadhead,  Mr. 
Dousman,  Mr.  Lockwood.  etc.  Some  few  thousand  dollars  in  notes 
of  a  bank  in  Middletown,  Penn.,  of  which  S.  Cameron  is  cashier, 
were  paid  for  these  claims  to  half-breeds  here;  and  I  can  hear  of  . 
no  other  obligations  even  for  the  payment  of  any  more  here.  This 
is  a  strange  disappearance  of  $100,000.  Mr.  Dousman  said  to  me 
that  there  was  not  $1,000  of  the  drafts  for  parts  of  the  $100,000  in 
Prairie  du  Chien,  for  they  went  to  St.  Louis  on  the  same  boat  as  the 
commissioners.  Mr.  Dousman  further  said  today  (8th  Jan.,  18313): 
"Major  Hitchcock  did  wrong  to  suspend  the  payments,  and  he  will 
be  made  to  see  it,  and  feel  it,  too.  I  have  ordered  all  my  cases  to 
be  protested  legally,  and  have  no  doubt  about  it  I  will  get  the 
accounts  and  expenses  of  protest."  This  was  said  in  my  hearing, 
in  presence  of  several  gentlemen.  At  the  same  place  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Rolette,  he  said:  "It  would  have  been  well  enough  to 
take  security  of  persons  to  whom  the  money  of  half-breed  minors 
was  paid;  for  at  St.  Peters,  in  paying  half-breed  Sioux,  some  $5,000 
was  paid  to  Stambaugh,  but  little  of  which  will  ever  go  to  the  half- 
breeds."   I  did  not  reply. 

The  request  made  in  a  former  letter,  that  the  information  given 
should  remain  with  you  onhj,  proceeded  from  a  desire  not  to  subject 
myself  to  the  persecution  it  might  raise,  without  any  benefit  to  the 
half-breeds,  and  not  from  a  want  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
information.  Now  if  anything  can  be  done  to  obtain  justice  for  the 
half-breeds,  I  freely  give  you  leave  to  use  whatever  I  have  written, 
in  such  a  way  as  may  best  subserve  the  cause  of  justice  and  right. 
To  me  it  seems  base  and  unpardonable,  that  men  chosen  by  the 
president,  and  sent  at  a  great  expense  so  far,  to  see  justice  done  to 
the  Indians  and  to  the  half-breeds,  should  suffer  such  speculations 
to  go  on  under  their  noses,  as  it  were,  by  a  lawyer  coming  with  them 
from  the  same  portion  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  living  all  the 
time  with  the  commissioners  and  in  close  intimacy  with  them. 
Even  if  the  commissioners  were  not  interested  in  the  speculations, 
to  suffer  it,  and  in  such  a  way,  too,  is  monstrous.  Yet,  the  only 
money  paid  out  was  the  notes  of  the  Middletown  bank,  of  which 
Gen.  Cameron  is  cashier;  and  his  friend,  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
missioners, boasted  Gen.  C.  had  brought  on  $G0,000;  and  no  other 
bank  notes  were  flush  about  this  place  at  this  time,  but  miserable 
depreciated  paper  of  Wisconsin. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Marsh  went  into  the  country  and  I  failed  to 
see  him,  as  I  expected  today;  when  he  promised,  if  practicable,  to 
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get  the  leaves  of  the  docket  and  hand  them  over  to  me.  If  1  cannot 
sec  Mr.  M.  before  the  mail  closes,  they  shall  come  in  the  next  mail, 
three  days  hence.  In  my  conversation  with  gentlemen  here  al)Out 
the  commissioners,  they  unite  in  an  opinion  that  there  was  too  close 
an  intimacy  between  Mr.  B.  and  the  commissioners  for  them  '.o 
remain  ignorant  of  Mr.  B.'s  speculations;  and  they  think  Mr.  B. 
knew  too  much  of  the  state  of  their  decision  before  being  known  to 
any  other  persons,  for  the  commissioners  to  be  free  from  some  inter- 
est in  the  business  carried  on  by  Mr.  B. ;  at  least,  such  seems  decid- 
edly the  case  as  to  Gen.  C.  Mr.  Murray  is  described  as  a  nervous 
hypochondriac,  of  extremely  singular  manners,  and  of  unequalled 
irritable  mind,  though  generally  distant  and  gentlemanly  in  his 
deportment.  Public  mind  here  seems  to  favor  the  opinion  that 
Murray  was  innocent,  possibly,  of  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
speculations;  but,  from  his  disposition  declined  prying  into  Gen.  C.'s 
conduct,  or  thrusting  himself  forward  as  an  upright  man  would  have 
done  to  save  a  parcel  of  ignorant  fellow  creatures  from  being  so 
cruelly  fleeced  by  Gen.  C.  and  Mr.  B. 

The  half-breeds,  too,  thought  there  was  no  relief — the  offers  of 
Mr.  B.  or  nothing.  These  were  men  sent  by  the  president,  stood 
high  in  his  favor,  and  what  they  did  would  be  approved.  Besides, 
the  Sioux  commissioners  came  down  at  the  time,  and  the  whites 
who  had  been  up  to  prey  upon  them,  all  united  in  approbation  of 
the  plan  of  classification,  and  some  declared  in  my  presence  that 
this  (the  classification)  was  made  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  which  Mr.  Dousman  assured  me  he  had  seen.  All 
this  taken  together  by  unlettered,  ignorant  haif-breeds,  brought  them 
to  the  conclusion  to  take  anything  Mr.  B.  offered;  for  they  consid- 
ered it  was  that  or  nothing.  Many  had  come  more  than  100  miles 
arid  remained  here  on  expense  for  a  long  time,  and  had  no  money 
to  pay;  they  were  forced  to  sell  to  get  away.  The  time  taken  to 
simply  divide  $100,000  between  less  than  100  half-breeds  was  out 
of  all  reason,  and  there  is  no  apology  for  making  the  half-breeds 
remain  here  until  the  claimants  for  debts  should  come  in  and  their 
claims  be  decided  upon.  The  half-breeds  might  have  been  acted 
upon,  and  their  business  completed  in  a  few  days;  and  yet,  the  com- 
missioners kept  them  here,  and  their  cases  undecided,  near  70  or 
80  days.  They  did  not  even  know  what  they  were  adjudged  to 
receive  until  a  few  days  before  the  departure  of  the  commissioners 
from  this  place.  When  they  learned  (partially  at  last)  how  deep 
they  had  been  shaved,  they  began  to  murmur  so  loud  that  Mr.  B. 
in  Peon's  case,  had  to  plank  up  $300  in  addition  to  the  sum  he  had 
given  him  for  the  two  claims  of  his  children  (two  minors),  who 
may  or  may  not  get  the  $1,100  given  by  Mr.  B.;  yet  the  commis- 
sioners gave  their  certificate  to  pay  Mr,  B.  $3,200  for  those  two 
claims. 
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p.  S.  A  few  days  past,  Mr.  Lockwood  said  he  felt  perfectly  sure 
his  part  of  the  $100,000  would  be  paid;  for  when  the  commissioners 
got  to  Washington,  they  would  induce  the  Secretary  of  War  to  have 
all  paid,  for,  said  he,  Mr.  Broadhead  has  too  deep  a  stake  in  the 
half-breed  claims  for  the  commissioners  to  see  him  suffer.  I  feel 
no  fear  for  the  event.  Joa.  M.  Stkekt. 

The  classification  which  Mr.  Street  so  severely  criticised 
was  really  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  as  shown  by  the  following  from  the  Commis-' 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Sioux  Commissioners,  and 
quoted  to  the  Winnebago  Commissioners: 

**In  determining  the  amount  which  each  claimant  (half- 
breed)  shall  receive,  your  attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
following  considerations:  Tlie  degree  of  relationship,  and 
the  value  and  extent  of  services  or  supplies  rendered  to  the 
Indians,  or  the  capacity,  disposition  and  intention,  to  render 
them  in  the  future,  as  these  constitute  the  entire  foundation 
for  this  provision  in  the  treaty." 

There  could  be  no  objection,  Jcgcdlij,  to  the  classification. 
Nor  do  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Secretary 
of  War  make  any. 

On  November  19,  Major  Hitchcock  writes  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, stating  that  his  duties  as  a  distributing  officer  close  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  asking  for  leave  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  my  wish  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  my  relatives  and  friends  in 
Mobile,  Alabama,  where  a  short  furlough  was  voluntarily  relin- 
quished for  services  in  Florida  in  1835,  since  which  time  I  have 
been  constantly  and  laboriously  on  duty. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  facts  and  considerations,  I  respectfully 
request  that  my  continuance  here  be  authorized  until  I  can  collect 
my  vouchers,  which  periods  I  will  terminate  by  my  certificate  on 
honor;  and  that  then  I  be  called  to  Washington  to  settle  my 
accounts,  with  leave  to  travel  by  the  way  of  Mobile  on  a  visit  of  two 
months  to  that  place. 

Should  you  deem  your  own  authority  insufficient  for  this,  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  it  unreasonable  that  I  request  you  to  apply  to 
the  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  necessary  instructions. 
Very  respectfully, 

Yo.  Obt.  Servant, 

E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Maj,  8th  Infy. 

Vol.  VII-12. 
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Major  Hitchcock's  letters  of  November  0  and  8,  called 
forth  an  order  from  IVfr.  Crawford  that  the  payment  (jf  the 
lialf-broed  claims  bo  6top[)ed.  TIhh  is  shown  by  ^lajor 
Hitchcock's  letter  of  December  3. 

Office  Disuo.  Aot.  Indian  Dkpt. 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  3,  1838. 

To 

T.  Hartlf.y  Ceawfokd,  Esq., 

Commr.  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  21st  nlto.  directing  that  no  payments  be  made  from  the  fund 
for  Winnebago  half-breeds  without  further  instructions  and  request:^ 
ing  me  to  communicate  any  further  information  I  may  have  on  the 
■subject  of  the  mode  of  payment  directed  by  the  late  commission 
at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Since  my  reports  ui)on  this  subject,  there  has  not  been  time  to 
communicate  with  any  one  at  Prairie  du  Chien;  but  I  have  a  letter 
from  General  Street,  dated  at  that  place  November  1st  after  the 
commission  had  left  there  and  before  he  could  have  heard  of  any 
proceedings.  General  Street  says,  in  reference  to  the  Winnebago 
commission:  "The  course  pursued  by  the  commission  has  been 
very  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Fleming  at  Rock  Island.  From  the 
■statement  of  correct  persons  here  the  most  shameful  bribery  and 
favoritism  has  been  practiced." 

In  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  involving  the  reputation  of 
-gentlemen  honored  with  the  commission  of  the  government  for  the 
execution  of  a  high  trust  and  effecting  the  interests  of  many  indi- 
viduals who  have  confided  in  the  integrity  of  the  government  agents, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  nothing  should  be  received  as 
decisive  to  the  prejudice  of  such  interests  without  the  fullest  assur- 
ance of  necessity. 

I  mention  this  consideration  to  show  that  I  am  aware  of  the 
responsibility  under  which  I  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  order 
of  the  21st  ulto.  and  recommend  that  it  be  continued  until  definite 
reports  can  be  received  from  the  parties  interested  at  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  There  is,  however,  one  claimant 
living  in  this  city  to  whom  I  had  sent  the  order  of  the  20th  with 
the  notice  of  my  readiness  to  pay  him  in  his  own  proper  person. 
Should  he  make  his  appearance  good  faith  will  require  me  to  make 
the  payment.  This  I  presume  may  be  done  without  injustice  to 
any  one.  Those  who  received  drafts  in  their  own  right  might  also 
be  paid  the  amounts  awarded  them,  for  they  cannot  be  entitled  to 
less,  though  it  is  possible  they  should  receive  more. 

I  have  the  means  and  shall  employ  them  of  procuring  accurate 
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information  from  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  results  will  be  reported 
without  delay. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

Your  Obdt.  Servt., 

E.  A.  HiTOUGOCK, 

Maj.  M.  D.  Agt. 

There  was  a  further  effect  of  this  complaint,  for  January 
28,  1839,  T.  Hartley  Crawford  wrote  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett,. 
Secretary  of  War,  objecting  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Com- 
missioners' report.  As  to  the  excuse  that  they  could  not 
find  books  kei)t  by  the  traders,  he  says,  "other  commission- 
ers liave  found  proofs  and  no  difficulty  imposed  itself  that 
was  not  overcome."  He  further  shows  that  the  traders  who 
were  to  profit  by  this  loose  way  of  granting  claims  w^ere  the 
ones  who  suggested  this  method  to  the  commissioners.  In 
regard  to  the  half-breed  claims  he  says: 

There  is  a  vital  particular  in  which,  in  my  judgment,  the  instruc- 
tions are  not  wholly  violated,  but  which,  if  this  branch  of  the  report 
could  be  sanctioned,  would  divert  $100,000  from  the  quarter-blood 
Winnebagoes,  and  put  it  in  the  pockets  of  white  men!  The  instruc- 
tions point  plainly  to  the  payment  of  the  money  to  the  Indians,  and 
if  they  did  not,  it  seems  to  me  the  appearance  by  attorney  in  fact, 
and  the  granting  of  certificates  to  those  representatives  opened  so 
wide  an  entrance  to  fraud  that  I  cannot  repress  expression  of  my 
surprise  that  such  a  course  should  have  been  deemed  proper.  The 
money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  respective  persons  entitled  to  it,  except 
in  instances  of  minors,  orphans  and  incompetents.  The  execution 
of  the  treaty,  in  either  its  spirit  or  letter,  forbade  any  other  pro- 
cedure, and  yet,  out  of  92  Indians  of  mixed  blood,  the  report  shows 
that  only  13  received  certificates  for  their  own  money,  either  by 
themselves  or  parents;  of  the  remaining  79,  certificates  were 
granted  on  60  claims  to  attorneys  in  fact,  and  only  19  to  trustees. 
Where  was  the  necessity  for  these  attorneys?  Are  they  not  assign- 
ors of  these  claims?  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  .  .  .  The  Indians 
probably  received  a  mere  pittance  for  undoubted  rights,  previously 
ascertained,  about  which  no  agency  was  necessary  nor  service 
required,  and  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  intended  them  by 
the  treaty. 

This  is  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  a  new  commission  is  to  be  appointed. 

February  16,  1839,  the  commissioners  present  a  defense, 
the  chief  point  of  which  was  that  they  had  done  exactly  as 
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the  Sioux  commissioners  did,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Afl'airs  had  accepted  those  reports. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  paying  money  to  an  attorney 
instead  of  to  the  lialf- breeds  themselves,  the  commissioners 
say  that  as  the  half-breeds  were  not  many  of  them  present 
the  money  had  to  be  paid  to  somebody  and  that  the  parties 
to  whom  they  were  paid  were  respectable.  No  facts  'are 
given,  however,  to  prove  how  many  half-breeds  were  really 
present.  So  that  this  excuse  has  no  support  in  fact.  More- 
over, both  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Merrell  speak  as  if  all  half- 
breeds  entitled  to  money  were  present. 

The  report  says  further: 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  have  thought  that,  in 
a  new  and  wild  country,  the  claimants  were  fortunate  in  being  so 
respectably  represented.  But  the  commissioner  says  that  they  were 
assigners  of  the  cases  they  represented.  We  ask,  where  is  the  proof 
to  sustain  this  assertion?  We  have  seen  none.  And  here  we  take 
occasion  to  assert,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  that  until  after 
the  awards  were  made  in  favor  of  the  mixed  bloods,  and  the  cer- 
tificates delivered,  we  had  no  knowledge  that  speculations  had  been 
made  by  attorneys  in  fact  in  those  claims,  and  we  challenge 
contradiction. 

But,  suppose  the  fact  had  been  known  to  us;  what  power  had 
we  to  prevent  it?  It  may  be  said  that  we  might  have  cut  down  the 
sum  awarded  to  the  sums  paid  by  the  speculators.  But  all  cases, 
without  exceptions,  as  far  as  we  remember;  were  in  the  hands  of 
attorneys  in  fact;  and  the  instructions  required  that  all  the  money 
should  be  distributed.  Besides,  if  it  was  necessary  to  employ  attor- 
neys, it  was  also  necessary  that  they  should  be  paid. 

This  is  certainly  a  naive  defense  and  worthy  one  of  the 
brainiest  politicians  of  his  time. 

To  the  charge  that  they  paid  in  certificates,  they  answer 
that  the  money  was  not  there.  It  does  not  occur  to  them 
that  they  might  have  given  the  certificates  to  the  half-breeds 
instead  of  the  attorneys,  and  had  the  money  sent  up  at  once 
from  St.  Louis  as  they  were  going  down  there.  Of  course^ 
the  commissioners  were  ready  to  swear  to  anything  to  shield 
themselves.  They  produced  affidavits  from  men  in  the  west 
to  the  effect  that  Dousman  and  others  concerned  were  hon- 
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€st  men.  Doiisman  was  a  partner  in  the  American  Fur 
Company.  Ho  could  find  plenty  of  interested  [)arties  to 
swear  for  him.  They  also  produced  statements  from  men  in 
the  Indian  country  stating  that  the  half-breeds  concerned 
were  voters  and  intelligent  men  and  could  sign  away  claims 
if  they  wished.  And  Simon  Cameron  obtained  letters  from 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Featherstonehaugh.  and  ]\Iessrs.  Satterlee 
Clark,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Boilvin,  as  to  the  justice  of  his  awards 
at  Prairie  du  Chien.  These  men  were  his  partners  in  this 
business. 

Mr.  Boilvin  says:  "I  have  received  letters  from  Prairie 
du  Chien  since  I  left;  they  all  manifest  their  satisfaction  of 
jour  proceedings  with  the  exception  of  Major  Boyd  and  T. 
P.  Street,  with  whom  the  commissioners  had  some  personal 
difficulties." 

What  these  difficulties  were  does  not  appear  from  the  let- 
ters on  either  side,  nor  is  there  any  other  reference  to  them. 

By  the  way,  this  letter  of  Mr.  Boilvin's  is  written  in  a 
good  style  and  without  mistakes  in  spelling  or  use  of  capitals, 
and  is  dated  at  Washington  city,  while  one  written  by  him 
to  Thomas  Street  and  given  in  this  article  verbatim  from  the 
original  is  of  a  different  style.  Could  this  letter  have  been 
written  by  a  better  scholar  and  signed  by  Mr.  Boilvin? 

In  answering  the  question,  "Who  were  the  attorneys  in 
fact?"  the  commissioners  reply,  "We  have  no  list  before  us 
at  present;  but  we  are  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  country — the  attorney- 
general  of  Wisconsin  (H.  S.  Baird),  a  lawyer  of  eminence 
from  Mackinac,  another  from  Philadelphia  (Broadhead),  a 
person  holding  a  responsible  employment  under  the  War 
Department  at  Ft.  Winnebago  (Clark),  and  another  at  Ft. 
Crawford  (Dr.  Moore),  and  as  well  as  we  recollect,  one  or 
two  intelligent  and  respectable  merchants." 

The  list,  however,  shows  that  the  attorneys  in  fact  were 
Boilvin,  Broadhead.  Dousman  and  Satterlee  Clark.  Baird's 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  list;  and  Moore  was  trustee 
for  one  case  only,  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Street. 
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Major  Hitchcock  in  defense  of  his  action  in  not  paying- 
the  money  at  St.  Louis  as  demanded  by  the  commissioners, 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  Department  dated  at  Washington, 
March  12,  1839,  that  although  he  had  not  the  money  on 
hand  for  the  purpose  on  September  11,  he  sent  from  another 
fund  the  money  for  the  half-breed  Sioux  to  St.  Peters  as 
there  might  not  bo  another  chance  to  transmit  it.  The 
Winnebago  money  had  not  come  and  he  did  not  sup[)ly  it,  as 
he  thought  boats  were  going  so  frequently  to  the  Prairie 
that  it  could  bo  sent  at  any  time. 

He  says  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Pfister,  the  special 

disbursing  agent  at  St  Peters,  September  10,  1838: 

The  commissioners  have  been  directed  to  decide  uppn  the  half- 
breed  claims  under  the  Sioux  treaty,  ...  it  seems  important 
that  payment  should  immediately  follow  the  decision;  otherwise 
the  claimants  may  disperse.  .  .  .  You  will  therefore  place  in  the 
hands  of  Lieut.  Whitehorn  $110,000  in  specie,  for  payment,  under 
2d  Par.  2d  Art.  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sioux  of  1837,  advising  him 
that  it  is  the  express  directions  from  this  office  that  no  part  of  this 
money  be  paid  to  any  proxy,  to  any  person  holding  a  receipt,  or 
pretending  in  any  manner  to  represent  a  claimant.  That  the  money 
be  paid  only  to  a  claimant  in  his  own  person,  and  then  only  on  the 
requisition  of  the  commissioners,  countersigned  by  the  Indian  agent. 

He  knew  that  these  conditions  had  not  been  observed  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  and  he  refused  to  pay  attorneys  or  third 
parties.  Mr.  Cameron  in  his  defense  says  that  he  cannot 
see  how  the  money  could  have  been  distributed  except 
through  attorneys.  Major  Hitchcock,  as  distributing  agent, 
seems  to  know  how  it  could  be  placed  through  government 
paymasters  in  the  very  hands  of  the  claimants.  The  com- 
missioners do  not  seem  to  have  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  regular  officers  of  the  Indian  division  of  the  War  De- 
partment to  trust  any  money  to  their  charge.  It  would  seem 
natural  that  men  whose  official  duties  kept  them  in  the  Indian 
country  would  know  more  about  the  half-breeds  and  to  whom 
the  money  could  safely  be  paid,  than  commissioners  who  had 
spent  only  two  months  there,  and  an  attorney  who  lived  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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While  in  Washington  the  winter  and  s[)ring  of  '39,  'Ma- 
jor Hitchcock  interested  Horace  Everett  of  Vermont  in 
the  matter.  Mr.  Everett,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
February  19,  1839,  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

RcsolLcd,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to  lay  before 
this  house  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  department  in  the 
execution  of  the  1st  and  2d  provisions  of  the  4th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Nov.  1,  1837,  with  the  Winnebago  Indians  and  copies  of  all 
correspondence  relating  thereto,  and  also  a  statement  of  any 
information  received  relating  to  any  speculations  or  alleged  mis- 
conduct of  any  person  or  persons  employed  in  the  execution  of  said 
provisions;  and  copies  of  all  correspondence  relating  thereto. 

Amended  as  follows: 

And  that  the  report  made  on  the  subject  by  the  commissioners 
of  Indian  affairs  and  decision  of  secretary  therein  be  referred  to  a 
committee. 

Mr.  Bell  was  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  March  1^ 
the  papers  were  placed  before  them. 

It  is  very  natural  that  these  men  who  had  been  caught  in 
a  scandalous  transaction  should  attack  their  accusers.  Mr. 
Street,  who  was  only  an  Indian  Agent,  had  nothing  but  his 
reputation  as  an  honest  man  to  back  him.  He  practically 
stood  alone  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  which  was  little  more  than 
an  American  Fur  Company  trading  post. 

When  feelincr  ran  highest  over  the  matter  in  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Major  Hitchcock,  in  a  letter  from  Washington  to  Mr. 
Street,  dated  March  17,  1839,  says: 

Your  uninvited  sentiments  and  views  in  relation  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commissioners  has  given  you  a  standing  in  the  opinions 
of  both  (Sec.  of  W^ar  and  the  Com.  of  Ind.  Affairs).  I  took  care  to 
let  them  know  that  your  first  two  letters  to  me — parts  of  which  I 
have  furnished — were  the  results  of  your  individual  feelings. 

In  your  subsequent  formal  reports,  which  are  on  file  and  in 
course  of  printing  by  order  of  the  lloii.'^v,  you  are  severe  upon  sundry 
people  about  Prairie  du  Chien. 

You  and  myself  must  sustain  the  brunt  of  the  war  against  the 
corruptions  at  the  Prairie.  l)ut  we  have  the  President,  Sec.  and  Com. 
(of  Ind.  Affairs  at  Washington)  and  I  verily  believe  all  of  Congress 
to  sustain  us.  We  can  afford  to  be  assailed.  ■  As  to  the  white  claim- 
ants, I  know  nothing  and  have  never  said  anything;  but  for  the  half- 
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When  aroused  by  an  act  of  injustice,  ]\Ir.  Street's  indi;^^- 
iiation  f^lowed  at  white  lieat,  and  lie  was  liable  io  do  rash  and 
impolitic  acts.  Hence  Major  Hitchcock's  injunction  io  kce[) 
cool. 

What  Marsh  intended  denying  as  stated  in  this  letter, 
was  explained  in  a  letter  from  Agent  Street  to  the  Missouri 
Bepnhlican,  July  25,  1S30: 

I  presumed  he  [Doiisman]  had  engaged  with  Mr.  Broadhead  in- 
piirchasing  half-breed  claims,  as  B.  in  a  soliloquy  had  spoken  of 
^'$G0,000  divided  by  four  makes  $15,000— no  bad  business." 

Although  Mr.  Marsh  certifies  he  was  too  sick  to  be  at  Taintor's 
tavern  during  the  stay  of  the  commissioners  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
and  that,  in  our  social  conversation  he  had  not  mentioned  Mr.  B.'s 
soliloquy,  no  one  will  for  a  moment  believe  that  I  manufactured  the 
statement.  I  will  not  be  positive,  but  I  think  Mr.  M.  told  it  as 
coming  from  some  person  boarding  with  Taintor  at  the  time. 

I  appeal  to  the  returns  of  the  Com'rs  to  sustain  the  opinion  I 
liave  put  forth  in  relation  to  the  half-breed  claims,  and  to  the  evi- 
dence I  have  in  my  correspondence  adduced,  and  which  is  not 
denied. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Dousman's  connection  with  this  affair, 
Oen.  H.  H.  Sibley,  formerly  an  agent  for  the  American  Fur 
Oompany,  says  in  his  memoirs  of  Hercules  L.  Dousman,  in 
the  Minnesota  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  197,  that  the  Hon. 
Simon  Cameron  when  acting  as  Commissioner  to  settle  the 
debts  of  the  Winnebagoes  received  material  aid  from  Mr. 
Dousman  in  settling  these  accounts.  He  also  quotes  a  eulogy 
on  Mr.  Dousman  which  Senator  Cameron  delivered  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Major  Hitchcock  also  says  in  the  letter  of  June  11,  "Gen. 
Brooke  is  not  pleased  with  your  inference  that  Dousman  had 
been  talking  with  him  about  the  money,  but  you  only  gave 
opinions  and  could  not  have  intended  disrespect." 

It  appears  from  a  letter  to  Tlios.  Street  from  J.  M.  Street 
that  he  tliouMit  Gen.  Brooke  was  to  blame  for  sendinfj  the 
money  intended  for  the  half-breeds  back  to  St.  Louis.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  speaks  of  Gen.  Brooke  coming 
into  the  office  of  McKissack  with  Dousman,  when  the  money 
was  delivered  to  the  quartermaster. 
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Agoiit  Street  says: 

As  to  Gen.  Brooke  I  have  every  respect  for  him  as  a  brave  sol- 
dier and  feel  pained  that  he  happened  to  be  mentioned  in  such  com- 
pany. Yet  in  giving  the  details  of  fact,  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
$100,000 — it.  became  necessary  to  screen  a  subordinate  olliccr  into 
whose  hands  I  paid  the  money,  from  censure  in  taking  tlie  money  to 
St.  Louis  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  disbursed  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  and  was  turned  over  to  him,  to  be  disbursed  (under  Major 
Hitchcock's  instructions  to  Doc.  Reynolds)  which  instructions  'I 
handed  with  the  money,  I  certainly  did  not  intend  any  disrespect  to 
Gen.  Brooke,  but  detailed  the  facts  as  he  and  Mr.  McKissack  will 
remember  they  occurred.  In  giving  my  supposition  on  the  facts,  if 
I  en-cd  I  regret  it  as  to  Gen.  Brooke.  Though  if  he  ever  makes  oath 
that  he  was  not  operated  upon  by  Mr.  D.  in  the  order  to  Mr.  Mc. 
from  what  cause  did  he  give  that  order?  The  Sec.  of  War  ordered 
the  money  to  be  disbursed  to  half-breeds  and  agents  at  Prairie  du 
Chien.  Major  H.  sent  it  for  that  purpose  to  P.  du  C.  and  I  paid  it  as 
money  belonging  to  the  Ind.  Dept.  to  the  Quarter  Master  and  the 
Military  Commander  directed  the  Qr.  Master  to  take  the  money 
back  to  St.  Louis.  And  Gen.  B.  and  Mr.  D.  coming  together  induced 
my  conclusion.  Now  was  not  this  a  natural  conclusion  when  Mr.  D. 
had  just  been  with  me  endeavoring  to  induce  me  to  send  the  money 
to  St.  Louis,  which  I  refused.  And  how  did  Gen.  B.  know  I  had 
brought  the  $100,000  and  that  the  money,  the  $100,000,  I  was  paying 
to  Mr.  Mc?  I  had  only  arrived  a  few  hours  before,  and  went  to 
Mr.  Mc.'s  office  and  for  the  first  time  disclosed  the  fact  to  him  a  few 
minutes  before;  gave  him  Maj,  H.'s  letter  and  proceeded  to  pay 
over  the  money.  How  then  could  Gen.  B.  know  what  money  it  was, 
and  why  send  it  back  to  St.  Louis  if  not  induced  to  do  so  by  some 
information  from  Mr.  D.? 

The  figbt  did  not  stop  with  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
as  shown  by  the  following  letter  from  Thos.  Street  to  his 
father,  August  5,  1839. 

Dear  Father: 

Since  my  last  letter  to  you  I  have  heard  some  matters  which  are 
important  to  you,  particularly  in  the  controversy  between  Dousman, 
Lockwood  &  Co.,  and  yourself. 

Gov.  Horner  (John  A.  Horner,  late  Sec.  of  the  Ter.  of  Wis.)  came 
here  a  few  days  since  and  in  a  conversation  with  me  informed  me 
that  Maj.  Hitchcock  had  written  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Green  Bay 
last  spring,  requesting  that  friend  to  collect  evidences  of  fraud  in 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  by  the  Comm'rs,  Cameron  and  IMurray, 
and  that  this  person  had  employed  Horner  to  take  5  or  6  affidavits 
wh.  were  sent  to  Maj.  Hitchcock  some  time  since.    The  affidavits 
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were  from  half-breeds  at  Green  Bay  and  go  to  charge  lloUvin,  Broad- 
head,  and  the  Com.  with  improper  acts,  implicating  also  H.  L.  Dous- 
man  in  a  positive  manner  as  a  speculator. 

One  was  the  affidavit  of  Jos.  Panqncttc,  a  relation  of  the  late 
Pierre  Pauquettc;  the  substance  was  as  follows:  Boilvin  came  and 
told  him  that  he  had  better  sell  to  Broadhead.  that  the  money  would 
not  be  here  for  a  long  time,  that  the  half-breeds  would  all  be  classi- 
fied and  the  probability  was  that  he  would  get  but  little  unless  he 
sold,  and  he  finally  agreed  to  take  one-fourth,  which  was  about 
$1,000  or  $1,500  for  [in  place  of]  about  $4,000  or  $4,500.  He  (Pau- 
quette)  was  then  sent  to  Dousman,  who  paid  him  the  money,  prin- 
cipally, if  not  entirely,  in  his  Wisconsin  Bank  notes.  He  then  made 
a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  Broadhead  to  receive  the  money 
which  should  be  awarded  to  him  and  went  before  Messrs.  Cameron 
and  Murray  in  company  with  Broadhead.  The  power  of  att.  was 
exhibited,  the  matter  talked  over  and  Banquette  was  informed  that 
all  was  right  by  the  Com'rs  themselves.  The  other  affidavits  state 
something  near  the  same  thing  though  as  I  am  informed  stronger 
matters.    .    .  . 

Dousman,  Lockwood  and  all  hands  are  waiting  for  the  Comm. 
(Mr.  Fleming)  who  has  not  .yet  arrived;  they  are  now  too  busy  to 
say  anything  further  on  the  daim  subject  or  against  you. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  Jan- 
uary, 1839,  a  new  commissioner  was  appointed  to  look  over 
the  half-breed  claims.  This  was  Mr.  Fleming,  who  had  acted 
as  Commissioner  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  adjustment  the  year 
before.  There  had  been  no  complaint  then;  with  Agent 
Street  and  George  Davenport  at  Rock  Island  he  had  been 
guarded  from  the  kind  of  temptation  that  would  assail  him 
at  Prairie  du  Chien.  Mr.  Street  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1839,  says: 

Fleming  is  a  correct  and  clean  man  and  will  do  what  he  thinks 
right. 

And  in  another  place: 

Dousman  is  a  wily  dog  and  will  deceive  Fleming  if  he  is  not 
guarded.  I  suspect  Maj.  Hitchf-ock  is  at  Ft.  Winnebago  on  a  court 
martial  and  will  be  at  Prairie  du  Chien  (when  the  Com.  arrives). 
He  is  a  sterling  man  and  can  bo  depended  upon. 

Now  from  what  source  could  Dousman  obtain  the  remark  as  to 
my  expecting  the  Com.  appointment?  I  never  did;  nor  could  any- 
thing I  said  be  so  construed. 

Mr.  Street  was  wrong  in  his  suspicion  that  Major  Hitch- 
cock would  be  at  Prairie  du  Chien  when  Mr.  Fleming  was 
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there.  Whellioi*  Major  Hitchcock  was  at  Ft.  Winnebago  in 
September,  and  did  not  stop  at  Prairie  dii  Chien  on  his  way 
down  I  have  no  nic^ans  of  knowing,  but  the  connnission  closed 
this  sitting  October  14,  and  O(;tober  17,  .Major  Hitchcock 
writes  from  Washington  to  Mr.  Street: 
My  Dear  General! 

I  had  a  long  conversation  today  with  Mr.  Crawford  and  took 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  efforts  made  by  your  enemies  to  injure  you. 
Being  myself  acquainted  with  some  of  the  particulars,  I  went  into 
detail  and  had  the  pleas\n-e  of  hearing  Mr.  Crawford  express  his 
entire  satisfaction.  I  told  him  the  circumstances  relative  to  the 
$100  referred  to  by  Lockwood,  for  I  very  well  remember  the  matter, 
as  General,  then  Colonel,  Taylor  explained  it  to  me  four  or  five 
years  ago.  I  also  explained  the  particulars  regarding  the  Sac  and 
Fox  half-breed  money  and  told  him  the  bond  was  in  his  own  office, 
which  could  speak  for  itself.  I  am  confident  you  have  no  occasion 
to  give  yourself  a  moment's  concern.  It  is  doubtless  unpleasant  to 
have  the  papers  bandying  one's  name  about,  but  I  have  heard  num- 
berless people  speak  of  the  Winnebago  affair  and  of  the  part  you 
took  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  sneer  at  the  efforts  made  ta  injure 
you,  and  have  never  heard  a  single  individual  express  a  doubt  of 
your  integrity.  The  only  wonder  expressed  in  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness was  that  you  had  the  courage  to  brave  a  parcel  of  sharpers 
who  "as  a  matter  of  course"  would  attack  you. 

The  following  account  of  the  new  Commissioner's  pro- 
ceedings is  interesting,  as  show^ing  how  futile  "investigations" 
were;  not  very  different  from  some  of  them  now^: 

Pkaikie  du  Chien,  Oct.  28,  1839. 

Dear  Father: 

The  commissioner  Mr.  Fleming  closed  his  business  on  the  14th 
Inst,  and  left  that  evening  for  Washington  or  home.  He  re-examined 
the  half-breed  claims,  made  his  award,  and  had  the  money  paid  to 
each  person  entitled  to  receive  it.  Broadhead's  brother  received  the 
amounts  paid  last  year  with  an  average  advance  of  15  per  cent.  In 
the  claim*  cases  he  received  and  filed  such  as  were  presented 
together  with  the  evidence  and  determined  not  to  decide  upon  them 
here,  but  took  them  with  him  for  the  purpose  (as  I  suppose)  of 
submitting  them  to  the  Com'rs  of  Ind.  Affairs  before  he  makes  his 
decision.  This  I  do  not  know,  as  I  do  not  think  he  made  known  his 
intention  with  regard  to'them.  Having  now  stated  briefly  the  heads 
of  the  matter  I  proceed  to  particulars. 

The  most  of  the  claimants  in  both  cases  arrived  here  early  in 
July  and  waited  anxiously  for  Mr.  Fleming  until  nearly  the  last  of 
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that  month,  when  a  notice  was  received  and  posted  up,  stating  that 
he  would  be  here  and  ready  to  commence  business  on  the  Gth  of 
Aug.  He  did  not,  however,  arrive  until  about  the  middle  or  last 
of  that  month.  As  soon  as  he  came  he  commenced  receiving  claims 
in  the  half-breed  cases  and  continued  that  matter  until  it  was 
finished,  or  the  awards  were  made.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
wait  a  few  days  for  the  Indians  to  come  in,  and  that  interval  was 
employed  in  receiving  debt  claims,  and  receiving  proof,  etc.  On  the 
16th  of  Sept.  the  Indians  assembled  at  the  office  of  the  Comr.  and 
the  half-breed  business  was  resumed  by  submitting  the  names  of  ' 
each  half  and  qt.-breed  on  the  list  to  the  Indians  separately.  They 
agreed  to  all  on  the  list  except  3  or  4  who  they  declared  were  not 
their  relations,  and  not  entitled  to  receive  money.  These  cases 
were  Kuthoko.  Caroline  Harney,  her  daughter,  Mary  Gunn  and  one 
other  that  I  do  not  now  recollect.  The  Com.,  however,  in  making 
his  award  afterwards  included  these  persons.  I  presume  he  had 
proof  enough  to  satisfy  his  mind,  notwithstanding  the  desire  of  the 
Indians.  It  may  be  well  here  to  notice  an  incident  which  occurred 
this  day  (Sept.  16)  in  the  council.  So  soon  as  the  Com.  explained 
to  the  Indians  the  object  for  which  he  had  assembled  them,  one  of 
the  chiefs  arose  and  made  a  speech,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  Boilvin  was  appointed  by  them  last  year  to  look  after  their 
interests.  They  wished  him  to  do  so  this  year,  and  they  desired  the 
Com.  to  give  them  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  half  and  qt.-breeds 
that  they  might  get  Boilvin  to  look  over  and  read  it  to  them,  and 
they  would  assemble  again  tomorrow  and  settle  the  business.  The 
Com.  replied  that  if  they  demanded  such  list  he  felt  bound  to  give 
it  to  them  and  they  might  get  Boilvin  or  any  other  gentleman  to 
read  it  to  them,  but  strongly  urged  upon  them  the  propriety  of  acting 
on  their  own  judgment,  and  to  beware  of  the  influence  of  each  and 
every  person  in  settling  the  matter.  After  a  few  minutes  of  reflec- 
tion they  waived  the  demand  and  proceeded  to  pass  upon  the  names 
as  read  by  the  Com.  The  Comr.  took  no  notice  at  that  time  of  the 
request  that  Boilvin  should  act. 

From  the  16th  of  Sept.  to  the  28th  was  taken  up  in  classifying 
and  arranging  the  amount  due  to  each  person.  During  this  time 
there  was  much  maneuvering.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  time  of  more 
excitement  according  to  the  number  of  persons  here.  Broadhead's 
brother  John  H.  was  using  every  means  to  get  [back]  the  money 
paid  out  by  his  brother;  sometimes  endeavoring  to  intimidate  the 
claimants  by  threats  of  legal  process;  then  coaxing,  and  all  the  time 
in  perfect  fever.  Boilvin  was  'busy,  Lockwood  was  hanging  to  the 
skirts  of  every  claimant  that  passed  his  door.  Several  others  were 
assisting.  The  general  outcry  among  this  party  was  "Pay  Broad- 
head  or  he  will  make  you  suffer  severely  for  it."  At  this  time  w^as 
it  that  Mr.  Fleming  issued  a  notice  requiring  every  claimant  who 
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had  received  an  award  lasl  year  to  produce  and  give  up  the  certifi- 
cate issued  in  his  or  her  case  by  the  Com.  Cameron  and  Murray,  or 
failing;  to  do  so  no  money  would  or  could  be  paid  to  them.  Then 
commenced  the  triumph  of  Broadhead  and  the  party;  the  whole 
matter  was  in  their  own  hands,  they  could  laugh  securely  at  the 
puny  efforts  of  the  claimants  and  the  counselors.  The  claimants, 
however,  did  not  yield  without  some  struggling.  The  most  of  the 
claimants  from  Green  Bay  assembled,  directed  their  lawyer  to  draw 
up  a  protest  against  the  notice  and  requisition  of  the  Comrs.  and 
set  forth  therein  the  fraudulent  manner  in  which  their  claims  were 
obtained.  This  paper  they  signed  after  it  had  been  fully  explained 
to  them,  but  2  or  3  days  after  being  intimidated  by  Broadhead  and 
others,  and  the  arrival  of  the  deputy  marshal  of  the  territory  (whom 
Broadhead  had  sent  a  special  messenger  for  to  Mineral  Point)  and 
the  pending  of  the  Comrs.  notice  the  combination  of  circumstances 
was  too  powerful — they  gave  up  the  unequal  contest,  desired  their 
lawyer  to  withhold  the  protest  and  most  of  them  had  their  names 
erased,  and  finally  all  settled  with  Broadhead  on  the  terms  stated 
in  the  first  part  of  this  letter.  For  the  Green  Bay  portion  see  paper 
herewith  marked  "A" — drawn  up  by  John  S.  Horner.  For  the  por- 
tion of  half-breeds  near  Rock  River  and  elsewhere  see  paper  "B" 
drawn  up  by  John  Catlin,  which  met  the  same  fate  ultimately. 

We  now  come  to  the  28th  Sept.  (Saturday).  This  day  the  pay- 
ment of  the  half  and  qt.-breeds  commenced.  It  was  made  in  the 
office  of  the  Am.  Fur  Co.  by -Mr.  Haverty — Dis.  Agt.,  in  presence  of 
the  Comr.,  Gen.  Brooke,  Mr.  Lowry  and  some  others  whom  I  do  not 
know.  The  room  next  the  oflice  was  filled  with  persons  of  the 
proper  kind,  to-wit,  Boilvin,  Clark,*  Broadhead  and  Co.  Broadhead 
received  his  money  as  before  stated;  the  persons  who  were  of  w^hat 
we  call  the  other  party  or  opposed  to  the  cheats  and  frauds  of 
Broadhead  contented  ourselves  perforce  in  walking  about  the  store 
room  and  casting  a  wistful  look  at  some  fellow  as  he  passed  out 
with  a  box  or  bag  of  dollars  in  his  arms.  The  payment  was  not 
finished  this  day,  but  postponed  to  Monday,  Sept.  30.  That  day 
there  appeared  the  following  notice  on  the  counter  of  the  store: 
"Gentlemen  are  requested  not  to  come  inside  the  counter."  We  had 
therefore  to  remain  outside  still  more  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action.  Some  fellows  passed  in,  however,  who  I  suppose  considered 
themselves  loafers,  not  gentlemen.  Same  arrangement  in  inner  and 
outer  rooms  as  first  day.  Same  persons  present.  This  day  Dr. 
Moore  rec'd  the  award  of  Mary  Ann  Mitchell,  $1,000,  by  giving 
security — he  had  previously  filed  his  indentures  of  apprenticeship. 

Oct.  1.  Payment  continued  this  day  and  finally  closed.  This 
morning  they  adjourned  to  the  Com.  office  to  finish.  A  great  dis- 
pute arose  between  Broadhead  and  Boilvin.   Boilvin  had  taken  Mad. 
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Myotte's  certificate  last  year,  had.  sold  it  to  Broadhead,  received 
the  money,  used  it,  and  now  wanted  Mad.  Myotte  to  come  forward 
and  claim  it  herself  and  not  let  Broadhead  have  it.  So  soon  as  she 
would  have  obtained  it,  Boilvin  intended  to  go  to  her  and  take  it, 
and  then  realize  a  double  portion.  Broadhead  kicked  up  at  this; 
here  was  rogue  to  rogue  opposed  and  a  hard  time  they  had  of  it. 
But  Broadhead  was  too  hard  for  Boilvin.  The  Cora,  called  Boilvin 
up  and  under  oath  examined  him  as  to  his  claims  upon  the  money 
and  asked  him  whether  Mad.  Myotte  owed  him;  this  took  him  aback, 
and  he  was  unprepared  and  stammered  out  some  almost  unintelli-' 
gible  words, — in  fact,  he  stood  convicted  of  falsehood  and  knew  not 
what  to  do  or  say.  Those  few  moments  while  under  examination 
must  have  been  exquisitely  painful  to  him.  The  matter  was  finally 
settled  by  the  commissioners  determining  to  carry  the  money  to 
Washington  and  end  the  dispute  there. 

From  this  time  forward  a  change  came  over  Boilvin's  spirit. 
Dousman  and  he  quarreled.  D.  told  B.  he  was  a  liar.  B.  retorted 
by  calling  D.  a  liar.  They  bartered  such  like  epithets  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  affair  "came  off"  hloodlcss  and  I  presume  neither  much 
worsted  in  character.  It  reminded  me  of  a  somewhat  vulgar  saying 
about  a  pot  and  kettle.  A  few  days  after  this  (the  Comr,  had  now 
commenced  examining  debts)  an  affidavit  subscribed  by  old  Menard, 
one  of  the  persons  who  had  an  award  last  year,  was  filed  with  the 
Com.  The  substance  of  which  was  that  Boilvin  had  cheated  him  out 
of  nearly  if  not  quite  half  his  award;  that  Mr.  B.  told  him  the  draft 
was  only  so  much — being  only  half  the  real  amount,  and  that  B. 
took  M.  to  Lockwood's  and  there  sold  L.  the  draft,  and  L.  gave  M. 
a  note  for  the  one-half.  Both  L.  and  B.  told  M.  that  the  amount  of 
the  draft  was  only  one-half  what  in  reality  it  was.  I  regret  my 
inability  to  send  you  a  certified  copy  of  this  affidavit  now,  but  will 
in  a  few  days,  as  I  consider  it  important.  .  .  .  This  affidavit 
remained  a  few  days  in  the  Com.  hands;  on  the  10th  of  Oct.,  how* 
ever,  Boilvin,  John  Kinzie  and  others  of  that  same  class  were  seen 
to  talk  earnestly  with  Menard,  shortly  after  which  M.  and  Boilvin 
came  to  the  Com.  and  asked  to  withdraw  the  affidavit.  Menard 
stated  that  he  was  unwilling  to  prosecute  his  claim  further  and 
wished  to  withdraw  his  affidavit  and  stick  to  the  award  of  last  year. 
The  Com.  consented,  handed  him  his  affidavit  and  Menard  left  the 
house,  frightened  almost  out  of  his  senses.  Boilvin  had  told  him 
that  the  charges  contained  in  the  affidavit  were  such  as  would  sub- 
ject him  (Menard)  to  a  suit  for  defamation  of  character  and  heavy 
damages,  the  old  man  was  pale  with  fright.  The  die  was  cast,  how- 
ever, the  party  had  determined  to  sacrifice  Boilvin,  too  much  fraud 
had  been  developed.  A  scape-goat  was  necessary,  and  by  common 
consent  they  pitched  upon  Boilvin.  A  few  days  after  the  quarrel 
with  Dousman,  Antoine  Grignon  (the  company's  interpreter)  served 
put  a  writ  of  attachment  against  Boilvin  for  $1,G90,  being  a  part  of 
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the  $2,000  given  to  Grignon  under  the  treaty  of  Nov.  1,  1837,  and 
the  same  matter  about  which  the  quarrel  arose  between  B.  and 
Dousman.  The  sheriff  went  to  Tainlor's  and  took  all  Boilvin's 
trunks  and  rccn  his  wife's  trunks  of  clothing  (Mrs.  B.  was  here  all 
summer).  After  overhauling  them  the  sheriff  gave  them  back  to  his 
wife,  as  they  were  found  to  contain  no  money  or  property  value. 
This  was  a  finisher.  Boilvin  at  last  found  he  was  to  be  the  victim 
and  gave  up  the  contest.  Next  day  he  took  a  steamboat  to  St.  Louis 
in  company  with  his  wife,  and  I  now  take  leave  of  him.  Possibly 
he  is  now  convinced  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  and  that' there 
is  such  a  thing  as  retributive  justice.    .    .  . 

The  Com.  continued  several  days  longer  to  receive  claims  and 
proofs,  several  new  ones  were  introduced.  Several  of  the  claimants 
of  last  year  still  refused  to  put  in  their  claims  and  finally  refused; 
to-wit,  R.  Stuart  (claim  of  old  Am.  Fur  Co.),  Dousman  (for  present 
company),  Rolette,  the  Brisboise,  Pauquette's  estate  (Dousman  was 
executor).  Lockwood  and  some  others  being  the  persons  who 
received  the  highest  sum  last  year,  in  fact  about  2-3  the  whole 
amount  set  aside  by  the  treaty.  These  claimants  who  constantly 
refused  to  have  their  claims  re-examined  were  constantly  working 
with  the  Indians.  Everything  was  tried,  no  stone  left  unturned,  to 
prevent  the  Com.  from  proceeding  in  his  examination,  and  at  length 
they  succeeded,  the  spell  worked  and  the  Com.  abruptly  closed  on 
Oct.  14.  And  the  commissioner  himself  left  on  a  steamboat  accom- 
panied by  Stuart,  Kinzie  'Co.  At  Galena  he  took  the  stage  and 
returns  to  N.  York  by  the  Lakes. 

Some  days  before  the  close  of  the  debt  claims  examination,  the 
Indian  chiefs  assembled  at  the  Com.'s  office  and  One-Eyed  Decorah 
rose  and  said  that  the  nation  was  glad  that  Mr.  F.  had  come  on  and 
examined  the  half-breed  claims,  that  their  half-breeds  were  pleased 
with  his  awards  and  felt  proud,  that  he  had  done  what  was  right  and 
they  were  glad.  "But,"  said  he,  "we  do  not  wish  you  to  examine 
the  debt  claims.  2  Com'rs  were  sent  here  last  year  and  examined 
our  traders'  claims,  they  also  did  right.  We  want  our  trader.s  paM, 
and  we  do  not  wish  you  to  'tear  to  pieces'  what  they  did  last  year 
in  the  traders'  claims." 

He  then  handed  the  Comr.  a  paper  tied  together  with  blue  ribbon 
and  a  string  of  wampum,  saying,  "Here  is  a  paper  that  contains  our 
thoughts;  read  it  and  take  it  on  with  you  to  our  Great  Father;  this 
is  all  I  have  to  say." 

The  paper  was  then  read  and  proved  to  be  a  sort  of  protest 
against  the  re-examination  of  the  traders'  claims  and  a  full  and 
complete  ratification  of  those  acts  of  Cameron  and  Murray.  It  was 
signed  or  purported  to  be  signed  by  the  chiefs  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Lowry  and  Nicholas  Boilvin. 

Several  persons  present  and  particularly  the  new  claimants  were 
extremely  anxious  to  have  the  claims  re-examined  and  asked  Mr.  F. 
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to  allcw  them  to  i)roi)ouiHl  qucslions  to  the  chiefs  in  order  to  aseor- 
tain  by  whom  they  had  been  advised  to  present  such  a  paper;  whicli 
was  allowed.  Two  or  three  questions  were  asked  which  werc^ 
answered  evasively  by  the  chiefs,  Wacon  Decorri  then  got  up  to 
speak,  repeating  pretty  much  what  had  been  said  before,  though  ho 
went  on  and  was  about  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  This  I  saw 
and  was  highly  delighted. 

Just  at  this  moment,  however,  Boilvin  became  uneasy  and  moved 
across  the  room  and  whispered  to  an  interpreter  to  tell  Wacon  to> 
stop  and  as  they  had  now  finished  their  business  to  go  away  immedi-' 
ately  or  leave  the  room. 

Accordingly,  Wacon  stopped  short,  saying,  "This  is  all  I  have 
to  say,"  and  in  a  few  minutes  away  went  the  Indians.  The  inier- 
preter  referred  to  is  A.  Grignon  and  I  got  the  statement  of  what 
Boilvin  whispered  from  him.  It  was  somewhat  surprising  to  me 
that  Mr.  F.  would  permit  such  a  thing,  if  he  saw  it,  and  I  do  think 
he  must  have  seen  it.    Mr.  Lowry  did,  I  am  certain. 

Two  or  three  days  before  Mr.  F.  closed  he  was  asked  by  CoL 
Stambaugh,  counsel  for  some  of  the  claimants,  to  let  him  see  a, 
protest  which  Col.  S.  had  heard  was  on  file  in  the  office.  After  some 
time  Mr.  F.  consented;  the  paper  was  produced  and  appeared  to  be 
a  lengthy  protest  signed  by  Stuart,  Dousman,  Lockwood  and  severaf 
others  against  the  re-examination  of  the  traders'  claims. 

It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  F.  to  be  laid  before  the  Sec.  of  War  and 
was,  I  am  told,  somewhat  abusive  of  that  officer,  for  the  course  he 
had  taken  in  appointing  a  new  Com.  and  setting  aside  the  report  of 
last  year.  Stambaugh  tried  to  get  a  copy,  but  could  not.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Com.  and  ask  a  copy.  The 
committee  addressed  him  a  note,  but  he  refused  in  a  written  reply. 
The  reasons  he  gave  I  do  not  now  recollect,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
were  at  all  satisfactory.  Ii  seems  the  protest  had  lain  in  his  hands 
since  the  middle  of  August  or  thereabout  and  would  never  have  been 
shown  had  not  Stambaugh  called  for  it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  both  Mr.  F.  as  Com.  and  Mr.  Lowry  as  sub- 
agent  were  too  much  influenced  by  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Am.  Fur  Co.,  its  agents  and  hangers-on.  And  also  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Com.  \vas  anxious  to  save  Broadhead  and  if  possible  the 
commissioners  of  last  year. 

This  he  could  not  in  fact  do;  because  in  the  re-examination  of 
the  half-breed  matter  he  must  have  seen  the  fraud,  and  his  award 
has  been  different  in  almost  every  case  from  that  of  last  year.  Now 
one  or  the  other  is  wrong.  Either  the  old  Com'rs  acted  improperly 
or  Mr.  F.;  they  can't  both  be  right.  I,  as  well  as  the  claimants  tliem- 
selves,  choose  to  think  that  Cameron  and  Murray  were  wrong. 
There  was  much  intimacy  between  Mr.  F.  and  several  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  Co.,  but  I  hope  and  believe  Mr.  F.  is  still  a 
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correct  and  honest  man.  I  took  no  sides  for  him  or  against  him. 
When  I  spoke  of  him  it  was  always  in  higli  terms  from  my  slight 
acQuaintance.  Mr.  F.  continued  to  speak  highly  of  you  and  sec^ms 
to  have  a  regard  for  you.  What  impression  is  made  on  his  mind, 
however,  by  the  many  stories  he  must  have  heard,  I  know  not.  He 
<lesired  me  to  present  his  best  regards  to  you  when  I  wrote  and 
wished  much  that  you  had  been  here  during  his  session.  ^ 

Of  Mr.  Lowry  I  am  compelled  to  judge  harshly.  I  had  supposed 
he  would  make  an  independent,  active,  and  energetic  sub-agent. 
Activity  he  does  not  lack,  but  he  is  too  subservient  to  the  A.  F.  Co. 
He  has,  in  my  opinion,  scarcely  any  opinion  of  his  own,  but  runs 
to  Dousman  for  his.  When  Boilvin  came  on,  he  took  him  by  the 
hand,  had  him  to  assist  him,  sent  him  on  expresses  for  Ind.  in  the 
country  and  gave  him  consequence  and  countenance,  though  there 
was  no  earthly  reason  for  it,  and  he  knew  well  Boilvin's  character 
and  actions.  Other  persons  of  far  less  exceptionable  character 
might  have  been  found  who  would  have  answered  as  well  if  not 
better.  Had  Boilvin  been  a  stranger  it  would  have  been  different. 
But  Mr.  Lowry  said  that  the  company  and  Broadhead  still  counte- 
nanced Boilvin,  and  he  thought  it  was  therefore  to  his  interest  to 
do  so.  He  was  too  short-sighted  to  see  that  there  would  be  a  blow 
up  in  the  end,  that  rogues  would  quarrel.  It  is  disagreeable  to 
animadvert  thus  severely  on  Mr.  L.,  but  I  am  certain  there  is  reason 
for  it,  and  he  has  not  gained  much  credit  among  the  lookers  on  by 
his  course.  I  have  heard  much  said  of  his  want  of  firmness.  The 
opinion  entertained  by  the  most  disinterested  of  the  persons  here 
this  summer  is  better  expressed  in  the  Galena  paper  which  I  send 
herewith.  The  writer  I  do  not  know,  but  that  he  states  facts  I  do 
know.  I  send  you  also  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lowry  to  Broadhead; 
on  this  I  leave  you  to  comment.  I  am  still  fciendly  to  Mr.  L.,  nor 
has  any  difference  occurred  between  us.  I  have  occasionally  spoken 
of  some  of  his  acts  to  himself  in  a  disapproving  manner,  he  endeav- 
ored to  explain  and  the  matter  passed. 

Col.  Stambaugh  (of  St.  Peters)  as  agent  for  10  or  12  claimants 
has  written  a  lengthy  protest  against  the  confirmation  of  the  repor^ 
of  Cameron  and  Murray  in  the  debt  cases.  He  read  it  to  me.  It  is 
well  written  and  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  evidence.  I  regret 
that  you  could  not  see  it,  but  its  great  length  prevented  me  from 
getting  a  copy.  Col.  S.  expresses  much  friendship  for  you;  how  true 
his  professions  are  I  know  not.  but  he  seems  sincere.  I  desired  him 
to  advise  you  of  and  assist  if  he  could  in  case  anything  was  doing 
against  you.  He  will  be  in  Washington  all  winter  and  lold  me  he 
would  attend  to  your  interests  as  far  as  he  could. 

I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  Broadhead,  Cameron,  and  Murray, 
and  all  that  party  to  do  all  they  can  this  winter.  In  expectation  of 
this  I  have  spoken  to  a  friend  or  two  here  to  ask  the  half  and 
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qt.-brecd  claimants  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion  for  you.  I  was 
present  when  the  two  papers  were  signed.  The  Green  Bay  half- 
breeds  signed  the  one  in  which  CoL  S.'s  name  is  interlined.  They 
wished  it  so.  The  others  signed  another  of  the  same  kind  leaving 
out  Stambaugh.  This  they  did  with  pleasure.  They  spoke  highly 
of  you  and  with  feelings  of  gratitude  for  your  disinterested  course; 
see  here  Stephen  Mack's  separate  letter — he  is  a  good  man.  The 
half-breeds  are  your  friends  and  what  is  more  no  one  can  now 
change  them,  they  are  convinced  by  too  powerful  proofs.  The 
money  they  received  this  summer  in  silver  they  looked  upon  as 
having  been  obtained  through  you  and  Maj.  H.  and  they  will  so 
consider  it  no  matter  who  says  to  the  contrary,  nor  will  they  be 
made  to  say  anything  contrary  if  they  only  understand  it.    .    .  . 

I  send  tv/o  affidavits  about  Lockwood  which  show  how  bare-faced 
a  liar  he  is — how  unprincipled  a  villain.  I  think,  too,  that  the  state- 
ments in  Horner's  protest  show  that  H.  L.  Dousman  knew  more 
about  the  speculations  than  he  was  willing  to  admit.  If  I  under- 
stand the  matter  right  he  seems  to  disregard  truth  entirely  in  his 
publication  which  I  send  you.  .  ,  .  It  is  time  to  close  this  long 
and  desultory  letter.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a  statement  of 
what  took  place  as  well  as  I  could  from  memo's  which  I  kept  and 
without  much  regard  to  perspicuity;  however,  if  you  have  time,  it 
will  serve  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  matter  and  may  be 
useful.  ... 

Yr.  Sincerely  Aff.  Son, 

T.  P.  Stkeet. 

This  closes  the  Siaioii  Cameron  Commission  case,  so  far 
as  I  have  documents  bearing  upon  it.  The  papers  mentioned 
by  Thos.  Street  in  his  letter  are  not  now  in  possession  of  the 
family.  I  have  let  the  letters  tell  the  story  from  the  point 
of  vievs'  of  my  grandfather  and  his  friends,  not  so  much  to 
vindicate  him  in  this  particular  proceeding — for  his  connec- 
tion with  it  was  but  slight  compared  with  the  storm  of  abuse 
he  aroused  at  the  time — as  to  show  the  readers  of  xVmerican 
history  to-day  how  poorly  the  Indians  have  been  protected 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  this  government. 


CONSTANTINE  SAMUEL  RAFINESQUE— 
A  SKETCH. 


BY  T.  J.  FITZPATRICK. 


In  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  called  Galata,  C.  S.  Kaf- 
inesque  was  born  in  the  year  1783.*  His  father,  G.  F.  KaT- 
inesque,  was  a  native  of  Marseilles  and  of  French  origin. 
His  mother,  M.  Schroaltz,  was  a  native  Grecian  but  of  Ger- 
man extraction.  Therefore  truly  it  may  be  said,  as  has  been 
alleged,  that  C.  S,  Rafinesque  was  a  Franco  German  by 
blood  and  a  Turko- Grecian  by  nativity. 

G.  F.  Rafinesque  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lafleche 
&  Rafinesque  of  Marseilles  and  had  charge  of  the  branch 
office  of  the  firm  established  at  Constantinople  in  order  to 
secure  trade  from  the  orient.  The  fact  that  the  mother  of 
Rafinesque  was  a  native  Grecian  has  given  color  to  the 
statement  that  his  mother  tongue  was  modern  Greek. 
French,  however,  seems  to  have  been  his  means  of  commu- 
nication in  early  life  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  infant  lisp- 
ings  may  have  been  in  the  Greek  vernacular.  While  still 
an  infant  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Scutari  in  Asia  and 
a  short  time  later  by  sea  to  Marseilles,  stopping  on  the  way 
at  Smyrna  and  Malta. 

Marseilles  remained  the  home  of  Rafinesque  and  his 
mother  for  several  years,  although  his  father  returned  to  the 
Levant  and  remained  for  two  years  engaged  in  trade.  Our 
subject  states  that  he  first  became  conscious  of  his  existence 
"in  one  of  the  numerous  country  seats  which  surround  and 
beautify  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  where  they  are 
called  Bastidcs.  It  was  there  among  the  flowers  and  fruits 
that  I  began  to  enjoy  life,  and  I  became  a  Botanist.  After- 
wards the  first  premium  I  received  in  a  school  was  a  book 

*  Tlie  date  friven  by  Haldoinnn  in  "Anicricaii  Journal  of  ycioncp,"  Vol.  42,  p.  2S0, 
is  October  22,  178;5.  Kaiiiiosiiue  doos  not  ^'ivo  tln>  date  in  liis  "Life  of  Travel,"  but. 
one  may  infer  from  the  text  that  the  year  was  1784. 
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on  Animals,  and  I  am  become  a  Zoolo(riRt  and  Naluralisl.  My 
early  voya<^o  made  me  a  traveler."* 

Ilafincs(iue's  second  and  tliird  voyages  and  the  first  ho 
afterwards  remembered  were  made  with  his  {)arents  on  a  trip 
to  Lefifhorn  where  his  fr.ther's  sister  lived.  In  1701  the 
father  of  Eafinesque  as  part  owner  of  tlie  ship  Argonaiite 
started  on  a  voyage  to  Mauritius  and  China  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  ship  fell  among  the  English  cruisers 
but  esca[)ed  by  crossing  over  to  Philade][)hia  where  ship  and 
cargo  were  sold.  Here  the  elder  Kafinesque  sickened  with 
yellow  fever  and  died  in  1703.  Meanwhile,  the  French  rev- 
olution being  in  progress,  Mrs.  Ilafmesque  took  her  two 
sons  and  one  daughter  and  left  for  Leghorn,  Italy,  in  order 
to  escape  the  reign  of  terror.  At  this  place  they  remained 
during  the  years  from  1702  to  170G.  Here  Rafinesque 
received  instruction  in  the  common  branches  and  in  '  the 
English  language  from  private  tutors.  He  acquired  the 
Italian  from  his  associates.  Books  on  natural  history  and 
travels  were  read  with  deep  interest.  In  after  years  he 
boasted  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  read  the  Universal 
History,  an  extensive  work,  and  a  thousand  volumes  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  In  1705,  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  began 
mating  plant  collections.  A  trip  was  made  to  Pisa  to  see 
the  public  games  of  St.  Ranieri,  the  leaning  tower,  and  other 
places  of  interest.  In  170G  an  overland  journey  was  made 
to  Genoa.  Rafinesque  kept  a  journal  of  this  trip  which  he 
says  was  his  first  literary  effort  of  its  kind.  The  journey 
over  the  Appenines  was  made  in  a  sedan  chair  and  by  mules 
while  the  lumbering  coach  was  chartered  for  the  crossing  of 
the  lower  country. 

After  a  time  spent  in  Genoa,  Rafinesque  was  sent  to 
Pisa  to  live  with  his  paternal  grandmother.  The  journey 
was  made  partly  by  sea  and  partly  by  land.  Rafinesque 
found  time  to  cultivate  his  love  for  botany  by  collecting 
plants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa  and  of  Pisa,  along  the 

*  Ratinoiiquo,  Lifo  of  Travels,  p.  6. 
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banks  of  tlio  Arno,  and  in  the  mountains.  In  1707  his 
grandmothor  left  Pisa  and  returned  to  Marseilles  sending 
.her  grandson  in  charge  of  a  trusty  man  back  to  Genoa.  A 
project  was  under  advisement  to  serid  Rafinesque  to  a  colk^ge 
in  Switzerland,  but  unfortunat  ely  it  was  not  carried  out.  Ho 
however  soon  rejoined  his  grandmother  at  I\[arseilles.  He 
continued  his  education  alone  by  reading  with  avidity  what- 
ever came  in  his  way,  preferring,  however,  books  of  travel 
and  of  the  natural  sciences.  Occasionally  incursions  were 
made  into  the  realms  of  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  medi- 
cine.   Rafinesque  says  of  this  period  of  his  life: 

I  never  was  in  a  regular  College,  nor  lost  ray  time  on  dead  languages; 
but  I  spent  it  in  learning  alone  and  by  mere  reading  ten  times  more  than  is 
taught  in  Schools.  I  have  undertaken  to  learn  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  Chinese  and  fifty  other  languages,  as  I 
felt  the  need  or  inclination  to  study  them.* 

Rafinesque  was  now  sixteen  years  of  age  and  began  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  future.  He  thought  of  some  profession, 
then  again  his  taste  for  horticulture  suggested  the  career  of 
a  botanist  and  a  gardener,  but  apparently  family  history 
threw  the  balance  in  favor  of  a  business  career  such  as  his 
father  had  followed.  Merchants  were  more  or  less  peripa- 
tetic a  century  ago  and  as  Rafinesque  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  moving  about  he  readily  consented  to  take  up  the  paren- 
tal choice  for  a  life  work.  A  position  of  an  apprentice  was 
secured  as  a  clerk  with  a  distant  relative.  Meanwhile  the 
woods  and  the  fields  about  Marseilles  gave  to  him  many  days 
of  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  fauna  and  flora.  In  a  wdld 
romantic  place  he  planted  a  small  flower  garden.  Days 
were  spent  in  watching  birds  and  in  making  sketches  of  them. 
The  nearby  streams  and  pools  contained  many  fishes  as  well 
as  shells  and  crabs.  These  were  studied  and  some  collec- 
tions gathered.  The  naturalist,  Daudin,  resided  at  Paris 
and  to  him  Rafinesque  sent  some  of  his  observations  on  birds. 
Daudin  was  his  first  learned  correspondent.    Rafinesque  also 


♦  Rafinesque,  Life  of  Travels,  pp.  8-9. 
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busied  liiiiisolf  collectiug  hooks,  planning  travels,  or  project- 
ing some  literary  efTort  as  his  boyish  fancy  suggested.  He- 
says: 

I  had  not  decided  where  to  travel,  many  distant  countries  appeared 
to  invite  me;  but  above  all  the  Grecian  ..nd  Oriental  llegions  of  my  birth^ 
and  where  resided  my  maternal  relatives/' 

Meanwhile  the  troul)led  state  of  ICurope  [)roduced  busi- 
ness depression  and  as  a  consequence  the  family  fortune 
was  badly  depleted  and  widely  scattered.  The  property  of 
Kafinesque's  father  and  of  his  uncle,  a  victim  of  the  revolu- 
tion, fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lafleche  who  fled  to  Genoa 
and  never  made  any  settlement.  At  this  time,  Rafinesque's 
o-randmother  died  at  an  advanced  a<2:e.  He  was  sent  back  to 
Leghorn  to  live  with  his  mother  who  was  now  married  to  a 
merchant  by  the  name  of  Lanthois.  This  journey  he 
took  in  company  with  his  brother  by  the  sea  route  in  1800. 
Capture  by  an  English  frigate  was  narrowly  averted.  Ar- 
riving at  Genoa  Mr.  Lafleche  sent  them  on  to  Leghorn  by 
sea  but  at  Sestri  gaining  news  of  cruisers  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  was  made  overland.  The  two  following  years  were 
spent  in  helping  Mr.  Lanthois  in  his  commercial  transactions 
and  as  occasion  ottered  in  roaming  over  the  fields  and  in  the 
woods.  He  continued  to  send  accounts  of  birds  to  Daudin. 
An  English  lady  by  the  name  of  Partridge  had  a  garden  and 
a  museum  near  Montenero  to  which  Rafinesque  made  fre- 
quent visits.  A  journey  was  made  to  Calci  in  the  Appenines 
of  Tuscany,  and  as  the  region  roundabout  appealed  to  the 
fancy  of  Eafinesque  he  made  a  topogra[)hical  map  of  it. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age,  Rafinesque  came  to  America. 
Of  this  interesting  voyage  he  writes: 

In  1802  it  was  resolved  to  send  me  with  my  brother  to  begin  our  trav- 
els. It  was  to  the  United  States  of  America  that  we  were  sent,  upon  sev- 
eral considerations  supertluous  to  state  here.  This  was  the  period  of  my 
real  voyages  and  travels,  on  the  score  of  importance  and  novelty,  as  well 
as  those  discoveries  which  followed  my  exertions.  Before  this  all  my  excur- 
sions were  mere  youthful  trials  in  countries  well  known.    I  was  of  course 


*  Ratinosiiuo,  Life  »>f  Travels,  p.  11. 
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delighted,  and  eager  to  begin  to  t<oe  the  world.  We  were  provided  with  an 
adventnro,  many  letters  of  introduction,  and  we  departed  to  roam  over  the 
wide  worhl.* 

Ill  ]Marcli,  1802,  Uafincscjiie  and  liis  yoiiiif^er  brother, 
Anthony  Augustus,  left  L(><^liorn  on  board  tlie  American 
ship,  Phihulel[)hia,  owned  by  llie  ClilTords,  and  coinnianded 
by  Captain  Jvazer,  bound  for  Pliiladel [)liia  at  wliicli  city  tliey 
arrived  after  a  voyage  of  forty-two  days  witliout  a  single 
landing.    Of  this  voyage  Ivafinesque  wrote: 

We  followed  the  Spanish  shore  from  Cape  Gates,  and  passed  the  strait 
of  Gibraltar  in  a  few  days.  I  had  the  first  view  of  Africa  and  afterwards 
of  the  great  Ocean,  this  famous  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  aft(>r  lOOO  years 
bears  yet  the  name  of  the  first  Nations  wlio  have  crossed  it,  the 
Atalas  and  the  Antis!  It  alfordcd  me  a  new  study  by  its  fishes  and  mol- 
lusca.  I  drew  and  described  all  those  that  we  caught.  It  was  more  dilli- 
cult  to  procure  Birds,  but  Turtles  could  be  taken  while  sleeping  on  the 
waves.  We  had  a  favourable  passage,  without  accidents  nor  storms.  In 
forty  days  we  obtained  tlio  first  sight  of  America,  the  Capes  May  and  Hen- 
lopen  forming  Delaware  Bay.  These  shores  are  so  low,  that  the  trees  are 
seen  before  the  soil,  and  give  a  sylvan  impression  of  this  continent.  In 
two  days  we  run  up  the  Bay  and  River  to  Philadelphia,  where  we  landed  on 
the  18th  April  1802.t 

Rafinesque  carried  letters  of  introduction  to  various  no- 
ted citizens  of  Philadelphia  who  received  him  kindly.  The 
Clifford  brothers  offered  him  a  position  in  their  counting 
house;  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  took  an  interest  in  the  wanderer 
and  offered  to  become  his  preceptor.  The  offer  of  the  Clif- 
fords was  accepted  but  when  the  yellow  fever  ap[)eared  in 
the  city  during  the  following  summer  Ratinesque  relinquished 
his  position  and  went  to  Germaiitown  to  live  with  Colonel 
Forrest,  a  horticulturist.  Being  on  a  new  continent  where 
the  productions  of  nature  were  very  different  from  those  of 
southern  Europe  Rahnesquc  found  much  for  amusement  and 
instruction.  In  company  with  Colonel  Forrest  he  made 
many  trips  out  into  the  neighboring  country  and  once  down 
into  New  Jersey  through  the  barrens  and  along  the  sea 
coast.    A  visit  was  made  to  Westchester  to  Marshall's  bo- 

*  Ratinesquo,  Life  of  Travels,  pp.  12-i:-5, 
t  Ibid,  pp.  13-14. 
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lanic  garden,  and  Bariram's  garden  was  also  visited.  The 
birds,  the  reptiles,  the  fishes,  and  the  llowcrs  received  atten- 
tion from  Kafinesque.  In  October  after  the  scourge  of 
yellow  fever  had  [)assed  away  Kafinesque  returned  to  his 
commercial  work  at  Philadeli)hia,  During  1803  he,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother  who  haa  spent  the  |)revious  year  at 
New  York  and  Newark,  returned  to  Germantown  to  avoid 
the  dreaded  yellow  fever.  Many  excursions  were  undertaken 
to  neighboring  points  of  interest.  A  trip  was  made  to  Lan- 
caster to  visit  the  noted  preacher  botanist,  Muhlenburg. 
Kafinesque  became  acquainted  either  by  conversation  or  by 
correspondence  with  many  of  the  early  American  botanists 
whose  reputations  give  them  fame  even  to  this  day.  The 
circle  included  Pursh,  Barton,  Muhlenburg,  Bartram,  Mar- 
shall, Peale,  Kin,  Logan,  Shultze,  Gaissen,  Vanvleck,  Ham- 
ilton, Mease,  Mitchell,  Cutler,  Brickell,  and  the  French 
wanderer,  Michaux.  The  majority  of  these  sinning  lights 
in  the  galaxy  of  early  American  scientists  have  left  to  pos- 
terity classic  works,  the  results  of  intensive  studies  in  their 
chosen  fields. 

In  the  fall  of  1803  Kafinesque  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  resigned  his  position  with  the  Clitfords  in  favor  of  his 
brother  and  occupied  his  time  during  the  winter  as  secretary 
for  Mr.  Gernon.  As  the  spring  of  1804:  came  he  forsook 
his  occupation  and  betook  himself  to  the  woods.    He  writes: 

My  pedestrian  excursions  of  the  last  year  hud  given  me  a  relish  for 
these  rambles;  I  had  become  convinced  that  they  were  both  easy,  useful 
and  full  of  pleasure,  while  they  ali'orded  me  the  means  to  study  every  thing 
at  leasure.  I  never  was  happier  than  when  alone  in  the  woods  with  the 
blossoms,  or  resting  near  a  limpid  stream  or  spring,  I  enjoyed  without 
control  the  gifts  of  Flora,  and  the  beauties  of  nature.  I  therefore  resolved 
to  undertake  this  year  longer  journeys  before  I  left  America,  where  I  fore- 
saw that  I  could  not  remain  to  advantage,  as  I  often  threw  my  eyes  towords 
Greece  and  Asia,  as  another  field  of  exertions  and  discoveries.* 

Kafinesque  traveled  across  Delaware  from  north  to  south, 
visiting  places  of  interest,  not  neglecting  to  call  upon  the 


*  Ratinosquo,  Life  of  Travels,  p.  18. 
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ship  Two  Sisters  commanded  by  Captain  Evans.  Cutting 
throu<^li  the  ice  the  ship  passed  out  upon  the  ocean  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1805,  bound  for  Leghorn.  A  stormy,  and  for 
that  day,  a  swift  voyage  carried  them  to  their  destination. 
In  thirty  days  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  were  cleared  and  in 
six  more  the  ship  was  ori  the  shores  of  Italy.  At  Leghorn  a 
quarantine  of  forty  days  was  plac^^d  on  the  ship  as  Kalin- 
esquo  says  "without  cause",  but  which,  however,  was  not 
very  rigid.  His  mother  and  sister  as  w^ell  as  friends  came 
frequently  to  visit  him  during  his  detention.    He  says: 

I  spent  this  time  of  Icasure  in  arranging  my  plants,  drawing  the  new 
species,  writing  my  travels  and  letters.  I  had  'orought  a  fine  collection  of 
plants,  seeds,  shells,  minerals,  &c.  My  herbal  contained  nearly  2100 
species  and  10,000  specimens.  I  sent  many  to  the  Professors  Savi  of 
Pisa  and  Radi  of  Florence,  who  gave  me  Italian  plants  in  exchange.* 

Landing  in  March,  Rafinesque  remained  in  Leghorn  and 
nearby  places  until  into  May,  when  ho  left  on  board  the 
Austrian  ship  Trabacolo  for  Palermo  which  w^as  reached  after 
a  voyage  of  eight  days.  Here  a  quarantine  of  twenty  days 
was  imposed  "because  there  had  been  yellow^  fever  in  Leg- 
horn one  year  before!" 

On  landing  at  Palermo  Rafinesque  entered  the  employ 
of  Mr.  A.  Gibbs,  the  U.  S.  consul,  as  secretary  and  chancel- 
lor. He  remained  with  him  until  180S,  living  in  his  palace. 
Having  saved  his  earnings  he  secured  a  house  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits  with  much  profit.  Squills  and  me- 
dicinal drugs  among  other  things  engaged  his  attention  in  a 
commercial  w^ay.  Excursions  w^ere  made  into  all  the  sur- 
rounding territory  in  quest  of  animate  and  inanimate  objects 
for  purposes  of  study  and  of  exchange.  The  fishes  of  the 
sea  and  other  sea  life  attracted  his  attention.  The  mines, 
the  quarries,  and  Mount  Etna  received  the  homage  of  the 
enthusiastic  student,  even  the  ruins  of  antiquity  scattered 
over  the  island  excited  his  wonder  and  admiration.  The 
English  botanist  and  naturalist,  Swainson,  visited  Palermo 


*  Rafinesquo,  Life  of  Travels,  p.  26. 
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and  became  the  friend  and  companion  of  Rafines(|ue  in 
many  a  ramble.  At  about  this  time  Ka(ines(pie  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  chair  of  botany  in  the  university,  and  lat(.'r  the 
chair  of  agriculture  and.  economy,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
both  attom[)ts.  He  continued  his  studies  with  unabated 
zeal,  collecting,  arranging  his  specimens,  preparing  plates 
for  prosi)ective  publications,  writing  for  journals,  and  pub- 
lishing. Ten  years  were  thus  spent  on  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
years  of  toil  and  of  hopeful  promise,  years  to  which  Rafin- 
esque  looked  back  and  said: 

My  first  impressions  of  this  lovely  Island  were  delightful:  arriving  in 
the  month  of  May,  the  air  was  embalmed  by  the  emanations  of  orange 
blossoms,  carried  far  at  sea  in  the  night  by  the  land  breeze.  The  mount- 
ains were  smiling  with  flowers  and  verdure,  they  invited  me  to  climb  over 
them.  The  view  of  Palermo  and  the  bay  is  very  Bne,  although  not  quite 
equal  to  that  of  Naples  with  the  smoking  Vesuvius.  Here  I  was  then,  in 
Sicily  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  Islands  in  the  Mediterranean:  a  resi- 
dence of  ten  years  made  me  perfectly  acquainted  with  it  and  its  natural 
productions.  Few  learned  travellers  can  boast  to  have  so  long  studied 
Nature  in  that  lovely  spot.  It  was  the  best  epoch  of  my  life.  The  events 
of  tho.-^e  ten  years  might  alTord  materials  for  a  romance.* 

Rafinesque's  opinion  of  Sicily  as  he  tersely  gives  it  is: 

Sicily  might  be  described  in  a  few  words  by  saying  that  she  offers 
,  .  .  .  a  fruitful  soil,  delightful  climate,  excellent  productions,  per- 
fidious men,  deceitful  women    .    .    .    such  is  the  outline  of  her  picture."!" 

Growing  tired  of  Sicily  and  its  people  Rafinesque  began 
to  think  of  other  climes.  He  proposed  to  Banks  an  explor- 
ing tour  of  the  coast  of  Australia  but  his  plan  failed  to  meet 
with  favor.  He  thought  of  going  to  Paris  where  his  mother 
lived  but  was  prevented  from  fear  of  the  turbulent  condition 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  sending  a  ship  to  New 
York  wdiich  circumstance  induced  Rafinesque  to  secure  pas- 
sage again  to  America.  Getting  together  a  quantity  of 
drugs  and  merchandise  for  trade  along  with  fifty  boxes  of 
personal  goods,  such  as  a  naturalist  possesses,  Rafinesque 
resolutely  set  out  for  America  where  as  the  sequel  shows  he 


*  Rafinesque,  Life  of  Travels,  p,  27. 
t  Ibid. 
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was  destined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  story  of 
the  voyage  as  given  by  liim  is  as  follows: 

This  voya<^e  from  Palermo  to  New  York  wuh  loii^^  and  unfortunate: 
our  ship  did  not  sail  fast,  and  we  woro  over  100  days  on  the  way,  inc.lud- 
iug  our  stay  in  Gibraltar  and  the  Azores.  We  sailed  at  the  end  of 
July,  and  only  reached  Gibraltar  in  15  days,  after  having  sailed  along 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  gone  near  Bona  in  Africa  on  a  tack,  and  followed  the 
Spanish  shores  from  Cape  Gates  to  Malaga  and  the  strait.  We  often  came 
close  to  several  towns  and  the  island  Alboran,  in  our  tacks.  At  last  we 
entered  the  strait  with  a  good  easterly  wind,  which  tnight  have  sent  us 
600  miles  forward  in  three  days,  and  spared  perhaps  our  mishaps; 
but  we  spent  these  throe  days  of  fair  wind  in  Gibraltar,  where  the  Ship 
was  to  stop  on  some  business.  However  this  allowed  me  to  land  in  Spain, 
to  visit  the  famous  mt,  Calpe  and  to  herborize  on  it.  Reaching  the 
ocean,  we  had  for  awhile  favourable  weather  with  many  calms,  that  allowed 
me  to  study  again  the  fishes  and  molusca,  to  catch  turtles,  <fcc.  But  arrived 
near  the  Azores,  we  fell  into  one  of  those  dreadful  squalls  frequent  there. 
We  nearly  perished  in  it,  a  Brig  in  sight  disappeared,  our  Ship  was  thrown 
on  the  beams  ends,  and  merely  escaped  and  righted  by  losing  two  masts; 
bnt  thus  dismasted  we  had  to  seek  a  harbor  in  the  Id.  of  St.  Michael. 
Skirting  the  S.  side  we  reached  Punta  Dehjado  the  metropolis,  where 
we  were  well  received  by  the  British  and  American  Consuls.  *  *  Hav- 
ing quickly  repaired  our  damage  as  well  as  we  could,  we  resumed  our  voy- 
age; but  were  nearly  two  months  on  the  way,  being  bafitied  by  violent 
storms,  in  one  we  had  to  throw  our  guns  overboard.  We  had  also  to  con- 
tend against  the  gulf  stream  which  our  Maltese  sailors  did  not  know,  and 
crossed  improperly.  Thus  when  we  reached  soundings  we  were  nearly  out 
of  provisions.  But  here  a  greater  misfortune  awaited  us.  The  first  land 
in  sight  was  Cape  Montauk  at  the  end  of  Long  Id.  Westerly  winds 
balHing  us  yet,  we  resolved  to  go  to  Newport  for  food  and  water.  ^Ve  were 
near  it  having  taken  a  pilot  in  the  way,  when  a  sudden  N.  E.  wind 
repulsed  us,  and  being  favorable  for  New  York,  we  turned  back  towards  it 
through  the  sound.  It  was  the  2d  November  1815,  a  dreadful  day  for  me» 
The  weather  was  foggy,  at  10  o'clock  at  night  we  ran  unaware  upon  the 
Race  rocks,  which  lay  under  water  between  Fisher  Id.  and  Long  Id.  The 
wind  and  tide  made  us  pass  over,  but  we  lost  our  keel.  Our  Ship  filled 
fast  and  settled  down  on  one  side;  but  without  sinking,  being  made  buoy- 
ant by  the  air  of  the  hold.  We  had  merely  the  time  to  escape  in  our  boats, 
with  some  difticulty;  the  long  boat  was  too  heavy  to  be  hoisted,  bnt  floated 
as  the  Ship  fell,  entangled  in  the  rigging  for  awhile.  Having  left  the  wreck 
we  rowed  towards  the  light  house  of  New  London  then  in  sight,  and 
reached  it  at  midnight:  thus  landing  in  America  for  a  second  time,  but  in 
a  deplorable  situation.  I  had  lost  everything,  my  fortune,  my  share  of 
the  cargo,  my  collections  and  labors  for  20  years  past,  my  books,  my  man- 
uscripts, my  drawings,  even  my  clothes  ....  all  that  I  possessed, 
except  some  scattered  funds,  and  the  Insurance  ordered  in  England  for 
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one-third  of  the  value  of  my  goods.  For  some  days  after  I  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  diHjxiir.  I  walked  to  New  London  in  Connecticut.  I  was  flattered 
with  the  hopo  that  the  tloatin<^  Ship  could  yet  be  naved;  but  ns  noon  as 
the  mastH  were  cut  to  tow  it  easier,  it  righted  and  sunk,  after  tlirowing  up 
the  confined  air  of  the  hold  by  an  -explosion.  Some  hearts  of  stone  have 
since  dared  to  doubt  of  these  facts  or  rejoice  at  my  losses!  Yes,  I  have 
found  men,  vile  enough  to  laugli  without  shame  at  my  misfortune,  instead 
of  condoling  with  me!  But  I  have  met  also  with  friends  who  have  deplored 
my  loss,  and  helped  me  in  need.* 

Within  a  sliort  time  Kafinesque  went  overland  to  New 
York  and  looked  about  in  search  of  employment.  Doctor 
Mitchill,  tlie  editor  of  the  Medical  Jiepository,  with  whom 
Rafinesque  corresponded  while  residing  in  Sicily,  took  an 
interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  stranger  and  introduced  him 
among  his  friends  and  associates.  Meeting  with  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston lie  arranged  to  pass  the  winter  at  his  country  resi- 
dence as  a  private  tutor  for  his  three  daughters.  This 
country  residence  was  near  Clearmont  on  the  Hudson  river, 
a  hundred  miles  north  of  New  York.  Thither  Kafinesque 
journeyed  by  stage  in  December  and  entered  upon  his  duties. 
His  leisure  was  spent  in  reading  the  books  in  Mr.  Living- 
ston's library,  sketching  the  beautiful  scenery,  and  writing 
his  travels  and  recollections.  In  midwinter,  Mrs.  Living- 
ston's health  failing,  the  family  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Rafinesque  not  desiring  to  go  to  the  south  returned  to  New 
York  and  shortly  after  went  to  Philadelphia  to  call  upon  his 
former  friends. 

As  spring  returned  Rafinesque  began  field  work  in  the 
natural  sciences.  His  friend  Collins  lent  encouragement  by 
precept  and  by  example.  Soon  returning  by  a  new  route  to 
New  York  he  joined  Dr.  Mitchill  and  Captain  Partridge  in 
a  collecting  trip  to  New  Jersey.  The  mania  for  roaming 
was  now  in  full  control.  A  journey  was  made  to  Albany  in 
a  steamboat.  Trips  were  made  out  to  various  points,  to  the 
four  falls,  to  Lake  George,  and  the  mineral  springs  at  Sara- 
toga, even  visiting  Ticonderoga  in  Vermont.  These  trips 
enabled  Kafinesque  to  explore  and  map  most  of  the  course 

*  Raflnosque,  Life  of  Travels,  pp.  46-49. 
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of  tlio  TTudson  river.  He  was  greatly  pleaBed  with  his  tour 
and  returned  to  New  York  la(hui  with  [)lants,  shells,  fossils, 
and  minerals.  Long  Island  and  New"  Jersey  were  now  vis- 
ited. The  insurance  on  the  goods  lost  in  the  shipwreck 
having  been  received  Rafmesquo  started  again  in  busine.ss 
but  the  bankruptcy  of  a  New  York  house  and  the  rascality 
of  a  Sicilian  caused  losses  and  prevented  him  from  rea{)ing 
the  rewards  of  his  industry.  During  a  business  tri[)  to 
Philadelphia  Rafinesque  met  his  former  friend,  John  D.  Clif- 
ford, who  now  resided  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  Rafinesque  should  go  to  Kentucky  in  the  spring 
of  1818.  Meanwhile  he  had  helped  to  found  the  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History  of  New  York  and  had  become  a  member  of 
the  Philosophical  Society.  Contributions  were  made  to  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine  and  Critical  Review\  A  Flora 
of  Louisiana  was  published  and  many  literary  schemes  were 
projected.  During  1817  two  collecting  trips  were  made  to 
various  New  York  stations,  one  in  company  with  Doctors 
Torrey  and  Knevels,  and  two  trips  to  various  places  on  Long 
Island.  Rafinesque  made  his  home  during  the  summer  in 
Brooklj'n  but  during  the  winter  he  resided  in  New  York. 

In  May,  1818,  Rafinesque  set  out  for  the  west.  The 
journey  to  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  w^as  made  by  stage. 
From  Lancaster  he  walked  over  the  Alleghanies  through 
Columbia,  York,  Chambersburg,  Bedford,  Greensburg,  and 
on  to  Pittsburg  where  he  visited  aw^iile,  and  contracted  with 
Cramer  and  Spear,  booksellers,  to  publish  a  proposed  map 
of  the  river  Ohio  and  his  travels  in  America. 

At  Pittsburg  Rafinesque  fell  in  with  a  company  of  gen- 
tlemen and  together  they  purchased  an  ark  with  which  they 
floated  down  the  Ohio,  camping  at  night  along  the  shore. 
On  reaching  Cincinnati,  Rafinesque  went  overland  to  North- 
bend  and  visited  with  Mr.  Short,  a  fellow  student  of  nature. 
As  the  ark  came  by,  the  journey  was  resumed  to  Louisville, 
where  former  friends,  the  Messrs.  Tarascon  resided.  Here 
two  weeks  were  spent  visiting  and  studying  the  fishes  and 
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sholls  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  in  drawing  the  strik- 
ing objects  on  the  spot.  "I  was  surprised",  said  Jvafines(j ue, 
"to  find  them  nearly  all  new."*  After  seeing  IIk^  neighbor- 
hood of  Louisville  passage  was  taken  on  a  day  boat  to  Hen- 
derson vi  lie  where  some  days  were  pleasantly  B[)ent  with  the 
famous  Audubon.  Securing  a  horse  a  journey  was  made  to 
the  communistic  settlement  at  New  Harmony  on  the  Wabash 
where  a  visit  was  made  with  Dr.  jMiller.  Crossing  the  Wa- 
bash a  trip  was  made  through  Illinois  to  Shawaneetown  and 
on  to  the  moutli  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  return  being  made 
back  to  Hendersonvillo  through  Morgantown.  From  here 
liafinesque  w^alked  to  Louisville,  crossing  the  barrens  and 
meadows  of  Kentucky.  Visiting  with  the  Messrs.  Tarascon 
for  a  few  days  and  shipping  his  collections  to  Pittsburg, 
Rafinesque  then  went  to  Middleton  to  call  upon  his  friend 
Bradbury,  thence  to  Lexington  to  see  his  friend  of  former 
days,  John  D.  Clifford. 
Of  this  visit  he  writes: 

The  flue  museum  oi  fossils  and  antiquities  already  collected  by  Clif- 
ford deserved  all  my  attention,  I  spent  many  days  in  studying  them 
and  drawing  the  rarest.  He  wanted  to  increase  it  and  he  induced  me  to 
come  and  settle  with  him  in  Lexington,  promising  to  procure  me  a  Pro- 
fessorship in  the  University  and  to  travel  every  year  with  me  in  the  vaca- 
tions to  increase  his  museum  and  my  collections.  This  project  which  al- 
lowed me  to  travel  and  explore  all  the  vast  regions  of  the  Mississippi  with 
a  friend,  and  to  settle  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  town,  met  my  approbation. 
But  I  had  to  return  to  Philadelphia  to  settle  my  concerns,  and  withdraw 
from  trade-t 

The  return  to  Philadelphia  began  with  a  wagon  but  it 
was  soon  abandoned.  At  Maysville  Rafinesque  crossed  the 
Ohio  river  and  traveled  on  foot  across  the  state  of  Ohio, 
passing  through  Chillicothe,  Lancaster,  Zanesville,  and  Steu- 
benville.    Of  Ohio  Rafinesque  states: 

It  was  near  Chilicothe  that  I  saw  the  first  great  monuments  and  pyra- 
mids or  altars,  of  the  ancient  nations  of  N.  America;  they  struck  me  with 
astonishment  and  induced  me  to  study  them.| 


♦  Raliudsquo,  Life  of  Travels,  p.  55. 
t  Ibid,  p.  57. 
i  Ibid,  p.  58. 
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Rafiiu'sque  crossed  the  Ohio  river  at  Steiibenville  and 
took  the  Virginia  road  through  ihv,  hills  to  J^ittsburg,  thenco 
on  over  Ihe  AUeghanies  for  the  second  time,  noting  the 
geology  of  the  country  by  the  way.  A  stop  was  made  to 
visit  the  mineral  springs  at  Jjedfurd.  At  Lancaster  the  stages 
was  taken  to  Philadelphia. 

The  winter  of  1818  and  1819  was  spent  in  drafting  ii 

map  of  the  region  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  preparing  papers, 

and  making  arrangements  to  emigrate  to  .the  west.     Of  thifc> 

period  our  subject  writes: 

A  friend  of  mine  Mr.  Michel  wanted  then  to  form  a  partnership  with 
me  in  trade;  but  I  gave  up  trade  for  Clifford  and  the  west.  I  even 
refused  the  eliair  of  Professor  of  Chemistry  which  he  could  have  obtainetfi 
for  me,  altho'  many  Professors  of  it  are  less  Chemists  than  I,  because  I  hadl 
a  greater  taste  for  botany,  zoology  and  geology.  Yet  one  was  lucrative, 
while  that  which  I  chose  was  less  so.  I  obtained  thus  the  Professorship 
of  botany  and  natural  history,  with  the  addition  of  modern  languages, 
with  lodgings,  boarding  and  casual  emoluments.* 

Rafinesque  packed  his  library  and  collections  and  ship- 
ped them  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  care  of  Clilford.  In  May,. 
1819,  he  went  by  steamboat  to  Baltimore  where  a  visit  was 
made  with  the  botanist,  Hayden.  Turning  now  towards  the 
west  Rafinesque  crossed  the  AUeghanies  for  the  third  time 
on  foot.  The  itinerary  was  from  Frederic  to  the  CotoctoD 
mountains,  through  the  gap  of  the  Potomac  river,  on  to  Har- 
per's Perry,  along  the  river  to  Cumberland,  thence  over  the 
table-land  through  Brownsville  to  Pittsburg.  Here  Eafin- 
esque  delivered  his  map  of  the  Ohio  river  to  the  booksellers, 
Messrs.  Cramer  and  Spear,  and  received  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  his  services. 

The  journey  was  resumed  by  taking  passage  on  a  keel 
boat  down  the  Ohio  river.  A  stop  was  made  at  Marietta,. 
Ohio,  to  study  and  survey  the  prehistoric  remains.  While 
the  boat  vras  running  the  rapids  at  Letart,  Rafinesque  crossed 
the  isthmus  in  West  Viri^inia  on  foot,  collectinor  alon^:  the 
way,  and  later  meeting  the  boat  at  Parkersburg.  Arriving- 


*  Katinosviue,  Life  of  Travels,  p.  59. 
Vol.  VlI-14. 
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at  Maysville  Rafinesquo  left  the  boat  and  Htartfd  ovfrland 
for  Lexin<^t()n,  Ky.  l^hc  route  passed  over  by  him  by  stftf^e 
and  by  private  carriage  is  practically  the  same  as  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  railway  from  ^laysville  to  Lexington. 

It  was  mid-summer  of  1811)  when  Tlafinesque  reached 
Lexington.  The  university  was  closed  for  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. Clifford  was  in  the  hill  country  to  the  southward 
passing  the  time  in  search  of  health,  and  thither  Rafinesque 
went  to  meet  his  friend.  There  they  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  season  enjoying  theniselves  in  communion  witli 
nature.  As  fall  approached  both  returned  to  Lexington. 
On  the  opening  of  the  university  Rafinesque  began  a  course 
of  lectures  on  natural  history.  In  the  spring  of  1820  a 
course  was  given  on  botany.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
year's  work  Rafinesque  and  Clifford  were  preparing  for  a 
journey  into  w^estern  Kentucky  and  into  Arkansas.  On  the 
eve  of  their  departure  Clifford  sickened,  and  died  a  few  days 
later.    Rafinesque  thus  speaks  of  his  misfortune: 

This  loss  of  an  intimate  and  zealous  friend  was  blasting  to  all  my 
"hopes  and  views.  I  ought  to  have  left  the  country  directly;  but  finding 
myself  with  all  my  books  and  collections  in  a  fine  unexplored  country, 
where  therewas  much  to  glean,  ...  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  ex- 
plore it  by  myself.  But  instead  of  traveling  in  a  carriage  with  ClifTord,  I 
had  to  return  to  my  pedestrian  excursions.  Horses  were  offered  to  me; 
but  I  never  liked  riding  them,  and  dismounting  for  every  tiower:  horses 
do  not  suit  botanists.* 

The  summer  of  1820  was  passed  in  Kentucky  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Lexington,  exploring  the  ancient 
remains  or  collecting  objects  of  natural  history.  Much  time 
was  spent  preparing  pa[)ers  for  publication.  During  the 
school  year  of  1820-1821  lectures  on  botany  were  delivered 
to  many  students  and  instruction  given  to  large  classes  in 
the  French,  Italian,  and  S[)anisli  languages.  Many  friends 
were  acquired  but  Rafinesque  felt  that  not  one  was  a  Clitford 
to  him.  Fre(|uent  tri[)s  were  made  tox\shland  to  visit  the  states- 
man Henry  Clay,  also  to  a  country  feeat  near  Harrodsburg  where 

*  Rafiucsciuo,  Lifo  of  Travels,  p.  Gl. 
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dwell  the  genial  spirit,  ]Mr.  Meade.  Dr.  Short,  the  botanist, 
and  the  traveler,  l^radbury,  called  u[)on  Kafi!ies(jue.  These 
gentlemen  were  old  corres[)ondents  of  his  and  had  sent  him 
objects  of  natural  history.     ]jra(lbury's  visit  was  in  1S22. 

The  chair  of  materia  medica  being  vacant  liafines(jue 
became  a  candidate  but  was  not  preferred.  Times  were  dull 
and  money  scarce.  Of  these  times  the  following  account  is 
given: 

The  paper  money  introduced  in  Kentucky  in  spite  of  the  Constitution, 
and  which  soon  fell  to  50  per  cent,  became  another  cause  of  disi)lcasure, 
doubling  all  my  expences,  postages,  carriage  of  goods,  &c.,  preventing  mo 
to  travel  out  of  Kentucky  where  it  had  its  only  value,  and  increasing  the 
price  of  every  thing,  without  increasing  my  emoluments.  My  travels  were 
prepared  for  the  press;  but  the  booksellers  of  Pittsburg  would  not  print 
them,  in  spite  of  their  special  contract,  owing  to  the  general  distress,  and 
I  could  not  go  to  Pittsburg  to  compel  them.  All  this  combined  to  dis- 
gust me,  and  I  could  not  travel  far  this  year.  I  had  to  confine  myself  to 
the  villages  near  Lexington.* 

A  situation  in  Pulaski  college  was  open  to  Rafinesque 
but  was  refused  as  he  did  not  wish  to  go  farther  inland  with 
his  possessions  and  had  resolved  to  establish  a  botanic  gar- 
den or  leave  Kentucky.  The  vacation  season  of  1823  was 
spent  in  exploring  that  state;  our  subject  starting  out  in 
May  for  a  two  months  journey  to  the  Tennessee  river  and 
to  points  in  western  Kentucky.  A  visit  was  made  at  Bow- 
ling Green  with  General  Covington,  also  at  Elkton  with  Mr. 
New%  with  the  Shakers  at  West  Union,  and  at  Kusselville, 
thence  to  Hopkinsville  wdiere  visits  were  made  with  Mr. 
Campbell  and  Doctor  Short.  An  excursion  was  taken  to 
Clarksville  on  the  Cumberland  river  in  Tennessee.  A  trip 
to  the  prehistoric  remains  at  Canton  on  the  Cumberland 
river  was  made  and  across  on  to  the  Tennessee  river.  The 
country  between  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers  being 
unsettled  Eafinesque  regretfully  turned  back  although  he 
desired  to  go  on  to  the  Mississippi  river.  The  return  was 
through  Hopkinsville  and  Kusselville  to  West  Union  and 


*  Ratinosque,  Lifo  of  Travels,  pp.  65-66. 
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Bowling  Green,  viKit.in<^  by  the  way  the  CaniehMjii  H[)riii<^, 
and  later  the  famous  niatnmoth  cave.  Of  it  Kafinesfjue 
,  wrote:  "I  spent  one  day  to  survey  it,  and  found  it  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  printed  exagcrated  accounts,  but  yet  wonder- 
ful enough."* 

The  return  to  Lexington  occurred  in  July  with  ample 
collections  brought  in  wagons.  A  short  rest  and  then-ltaf- 
inesque  was  away  to  spend  August  and  September  in  south- 
eastern Kentucky,  going  through  Danville,  Shelby,  S(jmer- 
set,  to  the  falls  of  the  Cumberland  river,  later  to  Barbours- 
ville  and  the  gap  of  the  Cumberland,  the  return  home  being 
by  way  of  Hazlepatch,  Mt.  Vernon,  Crab  Orchard,  and  Stan- 
ford, with  the  usual  load  of  collections. 

During  the  school  year  of  1823-1824:  Rafinesque  gave 
lectures  to  the  medical  students  on  medical  botany,  using  the 
modern  method  of  teaching  by  the  exhibition  of  specimens. 

Rafinesque  in  1821  went  to  Frankfort  «nd  solicited  the 
legislature  for  aid  to  establish  a  botanic  garden  at  Lexing- 
ton. The  Senate  granted  the  request  but  the  flouse  refused. 
However,  a  company  was  formed  and  incorporated  and  sub- 
scriptions taken.  W.  H.  Richardson  was  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  Rafmesque,  secretary.  The  company 
started  out  well,  secured  a  desirable  plot  of  ten  acres,  issued 
a  booklet  of  twenty-four  pnges  in  English  and  French,  then 
languished  and  died.  Rafinesque  claimed  that  in  order  to 
divert  him  from  the  garden  he  was  ap[)ointed  librarian  of  the 
university  .and  keeper  of  the  museum,  and,  according  to  him, 
among  other  calamities  he  took  a  bad  case  of  measles  but 
got  well  in  spite  of  the  [)hysicians  by  refusing  to  be  medica- 
ted wdiile  many  others  died  although  treated. 

Rafinesque's  travels  during  182-1:  were  mostly  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  establishment  of 
the  botanic  garden  and  were  made  through  the  country 
within  forty  miles  around  Lexington.  A  few  trips  were 
made  to  prehistoric  sites  to  study  and  survey. 


*  Rafluosquo,  Life  of  Travels,  p.  70. 
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Tbe  work  for  1825  be^'an  as  follows: 

in  March  1825  I  began  to  plant  the  garden,  of  wliich  I  was  the  Siiper- 
intendant;  but  I  soon  became  aware  of  a  Kecret  hohtility  to  niy  uTidertak- 
ing,  and  several  subHcribors  did  not  pay  their  instalments.  It  became 
impossible  to  struggle  against  the  iniluenee  of  the  foes  of  Bciences.  I  be- 
came weary  of  it,  and  resolved  to  end  these  perpetual  dilliculties,  by  seek- 
ing elsewhere  other  resources  or  ad  vantages,  undertak  ing  in  that  view  a 
journey  to  Washington  City,  Baltimore  and  I'liiladelphia.  I  left  the  gar-^ 
den  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ficklin,  and  Lexington  at  the  end  of  June  after 
the  visit  of  Lafayette.* 

Of  the  garden  Kafinesque  wrote: 

I  never  owned  an  acre  of  ground,  this  garden  would  have  been  my 
delight:  I  had  traced  the  plan  of  it,  with  a  retreat  among  the  flowers,  a 
Green  house,  Museum  and  Library;  bvit  I  had  to  forsake  it  at  last,  and 
make  again  my  garden  of  the  woods  and  mountains."!" 

At  the  close  of  June,  1825,  Rafinesque  left  for  Washing- 
ton. The  stage  was  taken  to  Maysville,  Chillicothe,  Zanes- 
ville,  and  Wheeling.  From  Wheeling  the  trip  over  the 
Alleghanies  was  undertaken  as  usual  on  foot.  At  Win- 
chester he  visited  with  Mr.  Barton,  a  fellow  student  of  nature. 
Taking  the  stage  from  thence  to  the  Shenandoah  river,  then 
on  foot  over  the  Cotocton  or  Blue  Mountains  to  Aldje,  thence 
to  Georgetown  and  Washington.  Kafinesque  remained  a 
month  in  Washington  visiting  with  old  friends,  Adlum  and 
Winn.  He  also  met  the  botanists  M'William  and  Brereton 
and  was  introduced  to  President  Adams.  He  states  that  he 
"induced  Maj.  M'Kinney  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, to  print  circulars  to  collect  vocabularies  of  100  words, 
in  all  the  Languages  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States."^ 

Some  time  was  spent  visiting  the  vineyard  of  Adlum  who 
was  a  successful  wine  producer.  From  studies  made  at  this 
vineyard  came  in  later  years  the  "American  Manual  of  Grape 
Vines  and  the  Art  of  Making  Wine,"  which  was  published 
in  1830. 


*  Ralinesquo,  Life  of  Travels,  p.  75. 
t  Ibid,  p.  72. 
t  Ibid,  p.  7(5. 
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For  soDic  lime  l^ifinesquci  had  devoted  liifi  energies  to 
devising  various  schemes.  One  of  tliese  he  called  the  ''Di- 
vitial  Invention,"  wliicli  is  now  known  as  the  "Coupon  Sys- 
tem." He  always  claimed  to  be  the  inventor  of  this  now 
widely  used  system  of  divisible  commercial  pa[)er  or  certifi- 
cates, and  his  chief  business  at  Washington  was  to  obtain 
patents  on  his  various  inventions,  this  one  among  them, 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  being  out  of  the  city  at  the  time, 
delay  occurred,  but  the  business  was  finally  concluded.  On 
leaving  the  Capital  the  stage  was  taken  to  Baltimore  where 
Dr.  James  Smith  became  his  host.  At  Baltimore  Rafinesque 
published  his  plan  of  divisible  certificates.  The  plan  was 
soon  adopted  in  part  or  by  improvement,  but  no  returns  ever 
came  to  the  inventor,  who  shunned  lawsuits  as  a  plague  and 
allowed  the  pirating  to  go  on. 

After  some  time  Rafinesque  took  the  steamboat  for  Phil- 
adelphia wdiere  he  met  his  old  friend  Collins  as  well  as  oth- 
ers. It  was  now  w^ell  into  October  and  Rafinesque  while 
desiring  to  go  to  New  York  and  Boston  felt  impelled  to  re- 
turn to  Lexington  to  close  up  his  affairs  preparatory  to  leav- 
ing the  west.  The  stage  was  taken  to  Lancaster,  Harrisburg, 
Carlisle,  and  Chambersburg  to  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
For  the  fifth  time  the  Alleghanies  were  crossed  on  foot,  this 
time  by  a  new  route  through  Berlin,  Somerset,  and  AYashing- 
ton  to  Wheeling.  From  Wheeling  the  route  across  Ohio 
was  by  stage  through  Zanesville,  Lancaster,  Circleville, 
Washington,  Wilmington  to  Lebanon,  The  ancient  monu- 
ments at  Circleville  were  visited.  From  Lebanon  the  jour- 
•  ney  w^as  resumed  to  Cincinnati  w4iere  public  lectures  were 
given  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Dorfeuille.  A  visit  was  made 
to  General  Taylor  and  Mr.  Symes,  notorious  for  his  system 
of  concentric  spheres  and  polar  openings,  who  resided  in  the 
nearby  village  of  Newport,  Kentucky.  Shortly  afterwards 
Rafinesque  returned  to  Lexington.  How  he  found  matters 
may  be  best  stated  in  his  ow^n  words: 

I  returned  to  Lexingtou  by  the  Ridge  road,  and  proceeded  to  Frank- 
ford,  when  I  found  how  the  President  of  the  University  had  behaved  in  my 
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absence.  To  evince  his  hatred  against  sciences  and  discoveries,  he  had 
broken  open  my  rooms,  given  one  to  tiie  studorits,  and  tiirown  all  my 
eflfects,  books  and  collections  in  a  heap  in  the  otliur.  lie  liad  also  deprived 
me  of  my  situation  as  Librarian  and  my  board  in  the  C'ollego.  I  had  to 
put  up  with  all  this  to  avoid  beginning  law  suits.  I  took  lodgings  in  town 
and  carried  there  all  my  eti'ects:  thus  leaving  the  College  with  curses  on  it 
and  Holley;  who  were  both  reached  t)y  them  soon  after,  since  he  died  next 
year  at  sea  of  the  Yellow  fever,  caught  at  New  Orleans,  having  been  driven 
from  Lexington  by  public  opinion:  and  the  College  has  been  burnt  in 
1828  with  all  its  contents.  But  Clilford's  cabinet  was  saved  (like  mine) 
by  being  removed  previously  like  mine,  and  is  now  partly  in  Cincinnati 
and  partly  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  a  lucky  escape.  However  1  never 
was  deprived  of  my  Professorship  and  have  never  resigned  it!  but  in  the 
Winter  of  1825-26  I  gave  my  last  course  of  lectures  on  medical  Botany.  I 
published  my  Neogenyton  and  other  pamphlets.  I  left  the  botanic  garden 
to  its  fate,  since  the  company  would  not  support  it  properly,  and  thus  it 
has  been  destroyed.  I  had  some  inteucion  to  join  Mr.  Maclure  at  New 
Harmony,  but  he  had  friends  jealous  of  me  also:  it  was  well  for  me,  since 
his  views  and  fine  College  have  been  abortive.* 

Rafinesque's  view  of  President  Horace  Holley  may  be  a 
little  severe.  However,  Holley  was  a  learned  man  of  the 
ultra-conservative  school  and  looked  askance  at  anything  of 
scientific  tendency.  He  no  doubt  considered  collections  as 
mere  rubbish,  the  removal  of  which  was  a  good  riddance- 
He  was  not  of  a  mind  to  appreciate  scientific  merit  and 
probably  gave  no  thought  to  the  fact  that  his  university  had 
in  Rafinesque  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  in  America. 
President  Holley  guided  the  destinies  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity from  November,  1818,  to  March,  1827,  which  period 
is  considered  the  most  brilliant  in  the  university's  career. 
By  indiscreet  words  and  improper  conduct  Holley  created 
much  public  opposition,  which  fanned  by  prejudice  and 
religious  bigotry,  made  his  position  untenable  and  forced 
'his  resignation.  During  his  incumbency  there  were  internal 
dissensions  yet  withal  he  accomplished  much,  though  con- 
siderable credit  belongs  to  his  predecessor  whose  wise 
adaiinistratiun  had  created  favorable  conditions.  Into  such 
an  atmosphere  Rafinesque  came,  stayed  nearly  seven  years, 
and  left  of  his  own  accord.  The  wonder  is  that  one  possess- 
ing his  sensitive  nature  should  have  remained  so  long. 

*  Ratinosquo,  Life  of  Travels,  i)p.  IS-ld. 
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Gatlierin*^-  liis    books   aiul   collections  IiafiiK-sqiK; 

6hip[)e(]  tlicni  to  Pliiladcl pliia.  His  persona!  jxjssessions 
filled  forty  boxes,  accor(lin<r  to  his  acccnint,  and  had  doubled 
during  his  residence  in  Kentucky.  After  calliii<j^  u[)f^n  his 
fri{Mids  to  bid  them  adieu,  Kafinesque  in  the  year  1^2('>  left 
Lexington,  going  by  stage  to  Cincinnati  where  a  public 
lecture  was  <riven.  The  sta<re  was  taken  northward  -to 
Hamilton,  along  tlie  Miami  river  to  Dayton,  where  the 
ancient  remains  were  studied  and  observations  made?  of  the 
-canal  then  di<xtj:in</,  thence  to  S])rin(!-held.  From  here 
Ratinesque  walked  over  to  Yellow  S[)rings  to  visit  the  com- 
munity established  by  Lownes.  After  the  visit  Lownes 
sent  the  traveler  back  to  Springfield  in  his  carriage.  At 
S[)ringfield  Kfifinesque  took  the  stage  to  Columbus  where 
one  day  was  S[)ent.  The  journey  was  resumed  to  Mt.  Vernon 
to  visit  the  hills.  Rafinesque  walked  over  the  hill  country 
through  Belleville,  ]\tansfield,  and  tc  New  Haven,  where  the 
staofe  was  taken  throuijh  Milan  to  Sanduskv  on  Lake  Erie. 
After  waiting  three  days  a  steand)oat  from  Detroit  came  by 
and  passage  was  secured  to  Buffalo.  Stops  were  made  along 
the  way  at  Cleveland,  Fairport,  Erie,  and  other  [)laces. 

At  Buffalo  Rafmesque  observed  many  Seneca  Indians. 
Crossing  the  Niagara  river  at  Blackrock  into  Canada  gave 
him  opportunity  to  examine  the  river  and  falls  from  both 
sides.  This  phenomenon  excited  his  wonder  and  admiration. 
One  day  was  spent  on  each  side  studying  the  botany  and 
geology  and  making  maps  and  views.  The  stage  was  taken 
to  Queensto\vn.  After  crossing  the  river  to  Lewistown  and 
Manchester  the  stage  was  resumed  to  Lockport,  stopping  on 
the  w^ay  at  Tuscarora  to  visit  for  a  day  with  Cusick.  the 
historian  of  the  Iroquois.  From  Lockport  the  journey  to 
Hochester  was  made  on  the  canal  in  a  packet.  Here  Rafin- 
esque  by  chance  met  Professor  Eaton,  of  Troy,  wdio  vras  out 
iOn  a  scientific  tour  with  his  pupils  on  the  canal,  in  a  boat  of 
their  own  and  w^ere  returning  from  Butfalo.  Being  invited 
to  join  the  company  he  accepted  with  pleasure.    He  after- 
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wards  said  it  "was  ono  of  tlie  most  agreeable  journeys  I  ever 
performed."  By  easy  sta<:^es  the  journey  to  Troy  was  con- 
tinued, many  side  tri[)8  bein<^  made  io  points  of  interest. 
At  Troy  rest  was  obtained  for  some  days  at  the  li(jme  of 
Professor  Eaton.  The  steamboat  was  then  taken  to  West 
Point  where  Dr.  Torrey  received  the  traveler.  Later  the 
journey  was  continued  to  New  York  and  Pliihidelphia.  The 
remainder  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  visiting  Doctor  Betton 
and  Mr.  Haines  at  Germantown  and  in  numerous  excursions 
to  outlying  stations. 

In  September  Rafinesque  settled  in  P]iiladel{)hia,  devot- 
ing the  winter  of  1820  and  1827  to  the  giving  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  natural  history  to  a  class  in  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. During  the  year  1827  he  became  professor  of  geogra- 
phy and  drawing  in  the  high  school  of  the  same  institution. 

These  occupations,  Rafinesque  states  consumed  all  his 
time  and  his  collections  were  left  in  store  and  part  of  them 
under  a  mortgage.  The  transportation  charges  from  Lexing- 
ton proved  very  expensive.  The  vacation  of  1827  was  spent 
in  research  work  in  the  libraries  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the 
New  England  cities.  In  August  a  journey  was  undertaken 
to  Boston,  going  by  way  of  New  York  and  Troy,  where 
Professor  Eaton  was  again  visited.  The  stage  was  taken 
from  Troy  to  Boston,  the  journey  occupying  two  days. 
Harvard  College  was  holding  commencement  on  the  day 
after  Eafinesque  arrived  and  he  was  an  attendant  on  this 
occasion.  A  week  was  spent  looking  through  the  libraries 
•of  Cambridge  and  Boston  and  in  meeting  with  learned 
men.  The  return  to  Troy  was  by  way  of  Worcester  where 
the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  was  visited.  Various 
stops  were  made,  but  one,  especially  noteworthy,  was  at  the 
Shaker  settlement  of  New  Lebanon  on  a  visit  with  the 
botanist  and  gardener,  Mr.  Lawrence.  Continuing  on  to 
Troy  and  Albany,  the  steamboat  was  there  taken  to  New 
York.  After  a  brief  rest  the  journey  was  resumed  to  Phila- 
delphia, which  city  was  reached  in  September. 
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Rafinesquo  finding  liis  healfli  poor  abandoned  t<.*acliin^ 
and  looked  about  for  health  and  enjoyment  in  Ktiul}'.  A 
volume  of  his  INfedical  Florn  was  issued  in  18*28  and  a  second 
in  1830.  Having  as  he  thought  cured  himself  of  a  clironic 
complaint  ho  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  ills  of 
others,  choosing  as  a  specialty  the  diseases  of  the  lungs.  A 
numl)er  of  vegetable  remedies  were  prepared  and  placed  on 
the  market  and  success  rewarded  the  efl'orts  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  A  suifdl  book  called  the  "Pulmist,  or  the 
Art  to  Cure  the  Consumption"  was  issued  and  distributed  in 
1829.  It  is  the  common  way  to  severely  condemn  Eafin- 
esque  for  this  e[)isode  in  his  career,  yet  after  all  is  said  it  is 
difficult  for  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  enter  anything  more 
than  a  general  censure.  One  would  be  rash  to  assert  that 
his  remedies  or  methods  were  any  less  medicinal  than  many 
others  used  during  this  period,  or  for  that  matter  at  the 
present  time  and  which  pass  for  respectability.  Doubtless 
they  were  in  many  ways  superior  to  some  of  the  methods  or 
remedies  then  in  vogue. 

Having  noticed  the  tendency  to  appropriate  the  discoveries 
whenever  any  patents  were  secured  Rafinesque  refused  to 
take  out  any  more  patents.  He  remarks,  *'Some  envious 
hearts  may  have  blamed  me  for  it:"  but  he  naively  adds, 
"they  are  probably  those  who  would  have  been  the  first  to 
steal  them  if  published." 

In  1828  the  Alleghanies  w^ere  again  visited,  chiefly  at 
new  stations.  On  the  return  trip  Rafinesque  passed  through 
Bethlehem  and  visited  with  the  botanist  Schweinitz.  A 
trip  w^as  taken  to  New  Jersey,  thence  on  to  New  York, 
Staten  Island,  and  to  Long  Island.  In  1829  only  two  small 
journeys  were  taken,  one  in  the  spring  to  the  pine  barrens 
in  New  Jersey,  and  the  second  in  the  summer  to  Nevr  York 
by  steamboat,  thence  to  Norwalk  in  Connecticut,  and  to 
Hempstead  on  Long  Island.  In  1830  a  trip  was  made  in 
the  spring  to  New  Jersey,  and  during  the  summer  to  the 
Catskill  Mountains  in  New  York.    The  return  was  by  way 
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of  Albany  whore  Raliiiesque  met  Doctors  Heck  and  Ei<^lits, 
and  at  Troy  liis  old  friends  Kaion  and  Jfahis.  While  hero 
Ilafines(|ue  delivered  several  lectures  in  the  Ilensalaer  scho(jl. 

In  1831  the  mother  of  Kalinesque  died  at  her  home  in 
Bordeaux,  France.  She  had  desired  her  son  to  return  to 
France  and  Rafinesque  was  inclined  to  go,  but  the  events  of 
1830  in  Europe  made  him  hesitate  and  later  circumstances, 
removed  the  opportunity.  The  only  brother  of  Ratines(]ue 
died  at  Havre  in  18'2G. 

In  1831  trips  were  made  to  stations  in  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey,  At  Princeton,  where  Dr.  Torrey  was  lecturing 
on  chemistry,  Rafinesque  visited,  and  the  two  took  to  the 
fields  on  collecting  trips.  Later  a  trip  was  taken  to  New 
York  and  the  Hudson  and  to  New  Lebanon  to  visit  with  his 
Shaker  friend,  Lawrence.  In  1832  Rafinesque  began  pub- 
lishing a  quarterly  journal  called  '*The  Atlantic  Journal  or 
Friend  to  Knowledge,"  which  he  continued  for  two  years. 
During  its  publication  he  secured  the  enmity  of  Feather- 
stonhaugh  and  Harlan. 

About  this  time  Baron  Cuvier  commissioned  Rafin- 
esque to  collect  the  fishes  of  North  America  and  send  them 
to  Paris  where  the  museum  authorities  were  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses. While  details  were  being  arranged  Cuvier  died  and 
the  scheme  lapsed. 

In  1832  a  trip  was  made  to  Baltimore  on  the  Newcastle 
Railway,  probably  the  first  trip  Rafinesque  ever  made  in 
that  manner.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  he  took  the 
cholerine  and  finding  the  cholera  approaching  the  city  he 
left  immediately  for  the  mountains  by  way  of  Baltimore, 
taking  the  Fredericktown  Railway  through  the  Patapsco 
hills.  Recovering  soon  after  he  spent  the  season  at  various 
places  in  or  near  the  mountains.  When  the  cholera  left 
Philadelphia  he  returned  by  way  of  Harrisburg  where  he 
visited  Governor  Wolf. 

During  the  year  1833  Rafinesque  spent  some  time  ex- 
ploring the  marls  in  the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey.  He 
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next  essayed  an  extended  journey  throiif^li  the  soutliern 
Alleglianies  to  at  least  as  far  as  Alabama.  Heavy  rains 
(and  being  lamed  by  an  accidental  fall)  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tri[);  L(H\sl)urg,  Virginia,  was  the  most  south- 
ern point  reached.  Soon  after  the  return  he  de[)arted  up 
the  Schuylkill  river  and  in  July  he  was  along  the  s(ia  shore 
in  New  Jersey.  A  journey  was  made  to  New  York  and 
Troy  where  a  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  at  the 
Rensalaer  school.  Lectures  were  also  given  at  various  other 
places,  after  which  ]{afinesque  ex[)lored  the  country  about 
the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  returning  to  Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  summer  of  1834  found  Rafinesque  eager  for  the 
outdoor  life.  Trips  were  made  along  the  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  rivers. 

For  some  years  Rafinesque  liad  had  in  mind  the'  found- 
ing of  a  six  per  cent  savings  bank.  By  persistent  effort  he 
interested  others.  The  plan  was  to  issue  stock  of  §50,000 
in  5,000  shares;  depositors  to  be  paid  six  per  cent.  Sub- 
scribers to  the  number  of  fifty  took  most  of  the  shares;  the 
first  of  June,  1835,  the  bank  was  organized«and  by  Septem- 
ber deposits  were  being  received.  The  plan  succeeded.  The 
dividends  for  the  first  year  amounting  to  as  much  as  nine 
per  cent.  The  worry  and  exertions  of  Rafineeque  over  this 
new  business  venture  impaired  his  health  and  he  concluded 
to  spend  the  summer  in  the  mountains.  On  the  fourth  of 
July,  1835,  he  left  Philadelphia  on  the  railway,  going  to  Col- 
umbia on  the  Susquehanna  river.  Here  a  boat  was  secured 
and  the  journey  continued  by  easy  stages  up  the  can?^  or 
river  by  Harrisburg  as  far  at  least  as  Mahantango,  visiting 
nearby  and  outlying  points,  and  then  up  the  Juniata  river 
to  Lewistown  in  the  mountain  region.  Here  the  remainder 
of  the  summer  was  passed  amid  scenes  and  surroundings 
conducive  to  the  health  of  a  naturalist.  By  September  Raf- 
inesque returned  by  stage  to  Duncan  Island  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Juniata  river,  by  boat  to  TTarrisburfjf  and  Columbia,  nrul 
by  rail  to  Pliiladelpliia.  He  felt  restored  to  [)eri'ect  health 
and  began  toiling  in  the  bank  as  actuary  of  the  institution. 
The  new  employment  kept  Rafmesque  from  roaming  but 
gave  him  tinre  to  compose  his  larger  works,  many  of  which 
soon  began  to  a{)pear.  In  1S3G  he  j)ublished  a  small  book 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pages,  entitled:  "A  Life  of 
Travels  and  Researches  in  North  America  and  South  Europe." 
It  is  a  characteristic  but  interesting,  though  somewhat  crude 
narrative.  This  book  is  now  very  rare.  It  contains  about 
all  that  is  known  of  the  inner  life  of  Rafinesque.  The  frag- 
mentary accounts  and  sketches  of  his  life  now  extant  are  all 
more  or  less  re[)lete  with  errors,  some  of  them  grotesquely  so. 

While  a  resident  of  Lexington,  Rafinesque  helped  form 
(in  1822)  a  literary  club  which  later  became  the  Kentucky 
Institute.    He  says: 

I  became  the  Secretary  of  it.  ^Ye  met  weekly,  to  read  EssayH,  discuss 
questions,  &c.  But  trifles  alone  were  welcome  as  well  as  good  suppers: 
my  communications  were  too  learned.  I  had  to  become  a  Poet,  I  read  and 
published  some  light  poetry;  .  .  .  The  most  striking  were  the  In- 
stability of  the  world,  Despondency,  the  Western  tlowers,  <tc.,  with  the 
Rives  de  VOhio  in  French.* 

The  poem,  ."Instability",  was  elaborated  and  published, 
along  with  some  minor  pieces,  in  183G,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  actually  passed  through  two  editions  during  the  year. 
Other  publications  of  the  same  year  were  "The  American 
Nations,  or  Outlines  of  Their  General  History,"  in  two  vol- 
umes; "New  Flcra  and  Bi^tany  of  North  America"  in  four 
parts;  "Synoptical  Flora  Telluriana."  In  1837  Rafinesque 
published  his  scheme  of  banking,  in  a  book  entitled,  "Safe 
Banking,  Including  the  Principles  of  Wealth."  Another 
publication  was  "The  Universe  and  the  Stars."  In  183S 
there  appeared:  "The  Ancient  Monuments  of  North  and 
South  America,"  "Genius  and  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;" 
"Alsographia  Americana;"  "Celestial  Wonders  and  Philoso- 
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pby,  or  the  Structure  of  the  Visible  flf^aveiiK;"  and  "Sylva 
Teliuriaiia."  In  1S31)  the  publieatioiis  were  "American  Man- 
ual of  Mulberry  trees,"  and  "1  ni[)rovenients  of  Universities, 
Colleges  and  other  Seats  of  Learning."  While  "Autikou 
Botanikon,"  three  parts, ''The  Pleasuresand  JJ)utiesof  Wealtli," 
and  "The  Good  l^ook,  and  Amenities  of  Nature,  or  Annals 
of  Historical  and  Natural  Sciences,"  were  issued  in  1840. 

But  the  end  was  at  hand.  Hard  work,  close  confine- 
ment, and  disease  made  inroads  u[)on  the  once  powerful 
frame  and  the  life  of  Rafinesque  closed  on  Se[)tember  18, 
1840.  Death  found  tlie  toiler  in  reduced  circumstances, 
dwelling  in  a  garret,  and  alone.  The  immediate  cause  of 
death  being  cancer  of  the  stomach.  It  is  related  that  Dr. 
William  Mease,  a  faithful  friend,  pre[)ared  the  body  for  bur- 
ial. On  returning  later  with  the  undertaker,  ^Ir.  Bringhurst, 
and  a  few  friends,  it  was  found  that  the  Shylock  landlord 
had  removed  the  remains  to  an  adjoining  room  and  locked 
the  door,  with  the  idea  of  selling  the  body  to  a  medical 
school.  The  door  w^as  forced,  the  remains  taken  out  by  the 
rear  of  the  building,  and  conveyed  to  a  little  church  yard, 
then  outside  the  city,  and  buried.  The  place  is  now  known 
as  Ronaldson's  cemetery,  Ninth  and  Catherine  streets,  a 
locality  obliterated  by  the  growth  of  the  city. 

Rafinesque  left  a  will  which  is  on  file  in  the  archives  of 
Philadelphia.  From  it  a  few  items  concerning  his  inner  life 
are  revealed.  Only  here  is  it  found  that  Rafinesque  was 
married  in  Sicily  in  1809  to  Josephine  Vaccaro.  In  1811, 
a  daughter,  Emily;  and  in  1814,  a  son  Charles  Linneus, 
were  born.  The  son  died  the  following  year.  The  wife  and 
mother,  proud  and  frivolous,  in  1815  on  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  shi[)wreck  of  her  husband  forgot  her  allegiance  and 
married  a  comedian  named  Giovanni  Pizzarrone  and  wasted 
the  remaining  property  in  her  hands.  The  daughter  Emily 
became  a  stage  singer.  It  is  further  learned  that  the  brother 
of  Rafinesque  left  two  children,  Jules  and  Laura,  and  that 
the  sister  of  Rafinesque  died  about  the  year  1834.  The 
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dangbtor,  Emily,  and  tin;  cliildreri,  Jules  and  Laura,  wore  made 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  will  jointly  with  various  |)hilanthroj)ic 
pro})Osals.  Professor  John  Torrey,  Dr.  James  IMease,  Pro- 
fessor James  Green,  with  others  were  named  as  executors. 
The  will  was  probated  November  10,  1840,  and  was  signed 
as  executor  by  James  ]\Iease,  November  28,  1810. 

The  will  provided  for  [)rivate  sale  but  not  much  if  any 
attention  was  paid  to  its  provisions.  The  personal  eft'ects, 
said  to  have  amounted  to  eight  dray  loads,  were  taken  to  the 
auction  rooms  of  the  city.  Large  three-colored  posters  were 
distributed  announcing  the  sale.  Connoisseurs  were  on  hand 
and  heartily  helped  themselves  much  to  their  liking.  The 
sale  was  so  manas^ed  that  the  estate  was  indebted  to  the  ad- 
ministrator  in  the  modest  sum  of  fourteen  dollars  and  forty- 
three  cents. 

In  summing  up  it  may  be  stated  that  Rafinesque  was  no 
ordinary  man.  He  had  rather  well  defined  opinions  of  the 
theory  of  evolution,  thus  antedating  Darwin.  He  had  some 
idea  of  the  modern  germ  theory  of  disease.  He  was  a  pio- 
neer in  American  Archaeological  investigation,  a  pioneer 
teacher  of  modern  languages,  and  a  pioneer  object  teacher. 
He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  natural  classification  in 
natural  sciences  while  all  of  his  contemporaries  held  to  the 
old  Linnean  artificial  system.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of 
the  coupon  system.  What  more  is  needed  to  distinguish  a 
man  from  the  common  lot? 

General  George  W.  Jones  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  a  student 
at  Transylvania  University  from  1821  to  1825  has  left  the 
following  account  of  his  teacher,  Kafinesque: 

I  recollect  the  learned  Professor  Ilafinesque  perfectly  well  and  his 
physiognomy  and  general  appearance  are  now  visible  to  my  mind's  eye. 
He  was  in  personal  stJiture  about  the  size  and  appearance  of  niy  deceased 
friend,  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams,  but  I  think  he  had  a  full  suit  of  hair 
and  black  eyes.  .  .  .  Professor  Rafinesque  had  a  room  in  college 
proper,  and  was  a  man  of  peculiar  habits  and  was  very  eccentric,  but  was 
to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  I  have  ever  known. 

He  often  lectured  to  the  students  in  college  and  in  a  most  entertain- 
ing manner  to  the  great  delight  of  his  audiences.    His  lecture  on  the  ants 
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was  peculiarly  instructive  niul  interesting,  causing  inaiiy  of  the  students 
to  laugh  heartily  when  he  gave  us  the  liintory  of  antp,  eppecially  when  he 
described  them  as  having  lawyers,  doctors,  genernls  and  private?,  and  of 
their  having  great  battles  and  of  tlic  care  by  pliysicians  nnd  nurses  of  the 
wounded,  etc.,  etc.  ...  I  would  now  give  any  reasonable  eutn  to  hear 
him  repeat  one  of  his  lectures  that  I  listened  to  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity.* 

This  was  written  in  1S94,  seventy  yenrs  nfter  the' occur- 
rences. Rafinesque  evidently  made  an  impression.  He  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  eccentric,  sometimes  in  a  dis[)ara- 
ging  tone.  Critics  seem  to  forget  that  eccentricity  may  be 
found  in  every  university  in  the  land  and  some  of  the  cases 
are  very  pronounced. 

President  Jordan  in  speaking  of  Rafinesque  says: 

Nevertheless,  no  more  remarkable  figure  has  ever  appeared  in  the  an- 
nals of  science.  .  .  .  American  naturalists  have  greater  honor  now 
than  forty  years  ago.  Rafincsque  died  unnoticed  and  was  buried  only  by 
stealth.  A  whole  nation  wept  for  Agassiz.  But  a  difference  was  in  the 
men  as  well  as  in  the  times.  Both  were  great  naturalists  and  learned  men. 
Both  had  left  high  reputations  in  Europe  to  cast  their  lot  with  America. 
Agassiz's  great  heart  went  out  toward  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  But  Rafinesque  loved  no  man  or  woman,  and  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  alone.t 

The  last  sentence  is  not  quite  correct. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Sept.  1,  1905. 


Lo!  THE  POOR  Indians. — Two  swarthy  sons  of  the  forest 
appeared  in  the  House  yesterday  morning,  and  attracted 
the  universal  attention  of  the  members.  They  are  a  delega- 
tion of  43  from  the  tribe  of  Pottawattamies,  who  want  the 
permission  of  the  State  to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  Marshall 
county.  The  citizens  of  that  flourishing  county  are  willing, 
and  petition  the  legislature  in  their  behalf.  They  are  very 
peaceable  and  intelligent  for  Indians,  and  are  ready  to  pur- 
chase farms  for  cultivation, — The  Iowa  Citizen  {^Des  Moiiics), 
Feb.  25,  1858.       '  • 

♦  Call,  Life  and  Writings  of  Rafincsquo,  pp.  43,  f>4, 
t  Popular  Science  Moatlily,  vol.  29,  pp.  212.  221. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  AN  IOWA  INDUSTRY. 


Dispatches  froui  Clinton  which  a  few  days  a;^()  announced 
the  demolition  of  the  last  liunl)cr  mill  in  South  Clinton  will 
bring  reminiscences  to  many  juiddle  a<^e(l  ix.'ople  of  tljo 
flush  days  of  a  great  Iowa  industry.  Older  travelers  over 
the  Northwestern  railroatl  will  recall  the  monstrous  piles  of 
sawed  lumber  that  covered  the  river  front,  and  the  long 
banks  of  logs  that  lay  inside  their  booms  for  miles  along  the 
shores  of  the  river.  Now  the  passer-by  sees  only  scattered 
piles  of  worm  eaten  and  weather  beaten  lumber.  The  long- 
herds  of  saw  logs  have  disappeared  from  the  river  sides,  and 
the  lumber  industry  which  was  once  the  business  of  Clinton, 
lias  become  a  mere  memory. 

There  were  millions  in  it  in  the  earlier  days  when  the 
river  ran  from  Beef  Slough  south  to  Davenport  untrammeled 
by  bridges,  and  offered  a  clear  passage  for  the  monstrous 
rafts  manned  by  their  crews  of  turbulent  river  drivers  who 
guided  and  controlled  the  massed  acres  of  logs  by  long 
sweeps  at  bow  and  stern.  The  current  furnished  the  motive 
power.  The  untamable  raftsmen  steered  by  day  and  rioted 
by  night.  They  owned  the  towns  where  they  tied  up  by 
right  of  physical  conquest.  They  were  the  remnant  of  the 
old  fiat  boat  type  of  the  early  river  days,  the  successors  of 
Mike  McCool  and  the  goths  of  the  lower  river.  There  were 
dead  men  drifting  in  the  turbid  currents  of  the  river  and 
lying  along  shore  where  the  old  raftsmen  held  fheir  sway." 
But  they  brought  the  logs  for  the  lumber  that  built  the  early 
homes  and  fenced  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Every 
town  had  its  lumber  mill.  The  river  front  was  rife  with  the 
screams  of  big  seven  foot  rotaries  tearing  away  the  sk;bs  and 
rush  of  the  gangs  as  they  turned  solid  logs  into  boards  and 
dimension  timbers.  Later  the  band  saws  took  the  place  of 
the  big  frame  work  of  the  gang  saws,  and  raft  boats  displaced 
the  roaring  drunken  crews  of  raftsmen.    Still  the  logs  came 
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<lowii  the  river,  the  saws  himiiiied  aiifl  the  mill  owners  and 
the  mill  hands  [)r()flted. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  working  men  came  marching  up 
ihe  main  streets  of  Clinlon,  Dubu(jue,  Davenport  and  the 
other  river  cities  while  the  logs  lasted,  each  with  his  dinner 
pail  on  liis  arm,  and  the  fresh,  clean  smell  of  pine  sawdust 
on  his  garments.  IMonoy  was  plenty  in  the  river  towns, 
because  every  man  was  .busy.  The  mill  men  became  mil- 
llionaires.  Whole  cities  were  built  upon  the  sawdust.  But 
i;he  lumber  industry  in  Iowa  has  gone  where  the  pine  forests 
of  Wisconsin  went  years  ago.  Clinton  where  Young's  great 
onill  was  the  largest  in  the  world  has  been  forced  to  find 
other  employment.  Not  one  thousand  feet  of  pine  lumber 
is  produced  in  Iowa  today  where  a  million  feet  were  cut 
"twenty-five  years  ago.  The  raft  boats  have  fallen  to  the 
excursion  business.  The  mills  are  being  torn  down  and  a 
.^reat  Iowa  industry  has  gone  south  to  the  long  leaf  pine 
forests. — MarshaJUoiiii  Times-Repuhlican,  Novcmher  25, 
1904. 


About  a  mile  below  our  encampment  we  passed  Floyd's 
^)In£f  and  river,  fourteen  miles  from  the  Maha  village.  Ser- 
geant Floyd  was  of  the  party  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  was 
.highly  esteemed  by  them  and  his  loss  much  regretted.  The 
place  of  his  interment  is  marked  by  a  wooden  cross,  which 
may  be  seen  by  navigators  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
■grave  occupies  a  beautiful  rising  ground,  now^  covered  with 
grass  and  wild  flowers.  The  pretty  little  river,  which  bears 
his  name,  is  neatly  fringed  with  willow  and  shrubbery.  In- 
'  voluntary  tribute  w^as  paid  to  the  spot,  by  the  feelings  even 
of  the  most  thoughtless  as  we  passed  by.  It  is  several 
years  since  he  was  buried  there;  no  one  has  disturbed  the 
•cross  which  marks  the  grave;  even  the  Indians  who  pass 
Tenerate  the  place,  and  often  leave  a  present  or  offering  near 
it.    Brave,  adventurous  youth!  thou  art  not  forgotten — for 
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altliougli  thy  bones  are  deposited  fnr  from  thy  native  home, 
in  the  desert-waste,  yet  the  eternal  silence  of  the  plain  shall 
mourn  tlieo,  and  memory  will  dwell  ui)on  thy  grave! 

*  *  *  In  the  evening  we  passed  the  grave  of 
Eloyd,  and  for  a  moment  we  thought  it  pro[)er  to 

"  suspend  tlie  dashing  oar, 

To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest". 

- — Early  Western  Travels,  Brackenridgc,  vol.  6,  pp.  65 
and  150. 


THE  EASTERN  SHORE  OF  IOWA,  AS  SEEN  FROM 
ROCK  ISLAND,  IN  1829.. 


The  Mississippi  is  here  a  clear  and  rapid  river,  flowing 
over  beds  of  rock  and  gravel,  and  bordered  by  the  most 
lovely  shores.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  more  attractive 
than  the  scenery  on  the  Upper  Rapids,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  village.  On  the  western  shore,  a  series  of 
slopes  are  seen  commencing  at  the  gravelly  edge  of  the  water, 
rising  one  above  another  with  a  barely  perceptible  acclivity 
for  a  considerable  distance,  until  the  background  is  termi- 
nated by  a  chain  of  beautifully  rounded  hills,  over  which 
trees  are  thinly  scattered  as  if  planted  by  the  hand  of  art. 
This  is  the  charm  of  prairie  scenery;  although  a  w^ilderness, 
as  nature  made  it,  it  has  no  savage  nor  repulsive  feature ;  the 
verdant  carpet,  the  gracefully  waving  outlines  of  the  surface, 
the  clumps,  the  groves,  the  scattered  trees,  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  noble  park,  boundless  in  extent,  adorned  with 
exquisite  taste.  It  is  a 'wild  but  blooming  desert,  that  does 
not  awe  by  its  gloom,  but  is  gay  and  cheerful,  winning  by 
its  social  aspect,  as  well  as  by  its  variety  and  intrinsic  grace- 
fulness.—  Thomas  L.  McKennejj,  History  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  Phil.  1S55,  vol  2,  p.  14. 
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THE  INDIAN  CHIEF  APPANOOSE. 

The  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  regard  to 
this  chief,  who  was  so  distinguished  in  his  day  that  his  name 
was  given  to  one  of  the  couzities  of  our  State,  are  very  mea- 
ger. McKenney  and  Hall,  in  their  great  work  (folio  edition, 
p.  58)  on  the  North  American  Indians,  give  him  less  than  a 
page  of  biography.  His  portrait — a  fine  large  lithograph, 
colored  by  hand — shows  him  to  have  been  a  very  good  look- 
ing Indian,  not  so  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  paint  and 
feathers  as  many  of  the  chiefs  whose  homes  were  on  Iowa 
soil.  His  name  signifies  "A  chief  when  a  child,"  from  which 
it  has  been  inferred  that  his  position  came  to  him  by  inheri- 
tance. Judge  A.  R.  Fulton  in  his  "Eed  Men  of  Iowa,"  says 
that  he  was  a  man  of  quiet  disposition,  much  beloved  by  his 
people,  and  that  it  had  been  stated  that  he  had  four  wives. 
Of  his  early  life  nothing  definite  is  known.  He  was  opposed 
to  Blackhaw^k,  favoring  the  peace  policy  of  Keokuk,  desiring 
to  be  friendly  with  the  whites.  He  once  lived  on  the  Iowa 
river,  but  when  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  removed  to  the  valley  of 
the  Des  Moines,  he  established  his  village  on  land  now  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Ottumwa.  The  buildings  of  the 
C,  B.  &  Q,  R.  R.  are  said  to  stand  upon  the  ground  which  was  in 
the  corn  fields  of  Appanoose  and  his  band.  In  1837  he  vis- 
ited the  east  in  the  company  taken  thither  by  Gen.  J.  M. 
Street,  including  Blackhawk,  Keokuk,  Wapello,  and  other 
noted  Indians.  While  in  the  city  of  Boston  they  were  taken 
to  Faneuil  Hall  and  other  places  of  interest,  and  were  given 
a  reception  at  the  State  House.    After  the  addresses  of  Gov.. 
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APPANOOSE. 

A  Peace  Chief  who  presided  over  a  viHago  of  the  Sauks."      His  home 
was  within  the  present  city  limits  of  Ottumwa.    One  of  the 
richest  Iowa  counties  perj  etwates  las  name. 
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Edward  Everett,  Keokuk,  Wa[)ello  and  others,  Appanoose 
spoke  as  follows: 

Bbothers: — Yon  have  heard  just  now  what  my  chief  has  to  say.  All 
our  chiefs  and  warriors  are  very  much  gratified  by  our  visit  to  this  town. 
Last  Saturday  they  were  invited  to  a  great  house  (Faneuil  Hall),  and  now 
they  are  in  the  great  council-house  (the  Capitol).  They  arc  very  much 
pleased  with  so  much  attention.  This  we  cannot  reward  you  for  now,  but 
shall  not  forget  it,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  reward  you  for  it.  This 
is  the  place  which  our  forefathers  once  inhabited.  I  have  often  heard  my 
father  and  grandfather  say  they  lived  near  the  sea-coast  where  the  white 
men  first  came.  I  am  glad  to  hear  all  this  from  you.  I  suppose  it  is  put 
in  a  book,  where  you  learn  all  these  things.  As  far  as  I  can  understand 
the  language  of  the  white  people,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Americans 
have  attained  a  very  high  rank  among  white  people.  It  is  the  same  with 
US,  though  I  say  it  myself.  ^Yhere  we  live,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  I  am 
respected  by  all  people,  and  they  consider  me  the  tallest  among  them.  I 
am  happy  that  two  great  men  meet  and  shake  hands  with  each  other. 

Appanoose  then  shook  hands  w^ith  Gov.  Everett  "amid 
shouts  of  applause  from  the  audience,  who  were  not  a  little 
amused  at  the  self-complacency  of  the  orator."  A  Boston 
paper  speaking  of  this  affair  said: 

We  have  taken  pains  to  give  the  speeches  of  the  Indian  Chiefs  with 
verbal  accuracy,  as  a  matter  of  high  intellectual  curiosity.  History,  ro- 
mance and  poetry,  have  embodied  the  Indian  character  to  our  perceptions 
from  childhood.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  see  the  original,  and  find  how 
accurate  the  picture  has  been.  The  language,  ideas,  and  style  of  these 
Indians  are  precisely  such  as  have  been  ascribed  to  their  race.  There  is 
much  to  admire  in  the  simple  and  manly  manner  in  which  they  convey 
their  ideas.  He  must  be  a  churl  who  does  not  associate  with  their  visit 
here,  objects  of  philanthropy  and  protection  to  their  race. 

In  connection  with  his  portrait  M'Kenney  and  Hall  print 
his  name  in  four  syllables,  spelling  it  "Ap-pa-noo-sa."  This 
w^ould  imply  that  the  name  was  so  pronounced  by  the  In- 
dians, but  changed  to  "Appanoose"  by  the  whites.  The 
portrait  which  we  present  with  this  article  is  copied  from 
the  work  to  which  we  have  referred. 
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A  FORGOTTEN  NATURALIST. 


Wo  have  given  a  largo  B[)aco  in  this  number  of  The  An- 
NALS  to  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  on  tlio  life  and 
labors  of  C.  S.  Rafines(iue,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  versa- 
tile original  investigators  in  the  great  field  of  American 
natural  history.  Excepting  to  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  same  studies,  the  name  of  this  traveler,  explorer  and 
scientist,  has  long  been  practically  unknown.  Some  account 
of  his  life  and  labors  has  appeared  from  time  to  time,  but 
these  works  have  been. published  in  limited  editions,  now  out 
of  print,  and  not  within  the  reach  of  either  general  or  scien- 
tific readers.  It  has  seemed  desirable  that  The  Annals 
should  contain  a  record  of  his  life  and  writings.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  who  has  doubtless  collected  more  books  and  papers 
relating  to  Rafinesque  than  any  other  man  in  tho  west,  sup- 
plies the  information  in  the  article  now  published,  which  will 
be  followed  by  a  complete  bibliography  of  his  publications. 
Rafinesque  was  a  most  interesting  character,  eccentric,  but 
very  learned.  He  has  been  and  still  is  a  subject  of  much 
controversy,  touching  tho  merit  of  his  work,  but  he  assuredly 
has  a  fixed  place  in  the  annals  of  natural  history.  A  most 
interesting  quotation  is  made  in  this  article  from  the  late 
Gen.  George  W.  Jones,  of  this  State,  who  was  a  student 
under  Prof.  Rafinesque  in  Transylvania  University,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  This  article  points  the  way  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion for  those  who  would  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  his 
life  and  writings. 

COLONEL  THOMAS  COX. 


Until  recently  this  Iowa  pioneer,  well  known  in  his  time, 
had  long  since  ceased  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  public  mind. 
Indeed,  he  was  practically  forgotten,  though  his  name  con- 
tinued to  appear  in  the  lists  of  our  territorial  legislators. 
Before  coming  to  Iowa  he  had  been  elected  to  both  branches 
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of  the  State  legislature  of  Illinois.  Ho  was  appointed  Regis- 
ter of  the  U.  S.  Land  Ollice  at  Springfield  and  had  held 
several  other  important  positions  in  that  State.  He  was  also 
a  volunteer  in  the  Blackhawk  war.  He  came  to  Iowa  in 
1837  and  was  for  a  time  surveyor  of  public  lands.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  he  subdivided  ten  townshi[)s  in  Jackson  county, 
settling  on  a  claim  or  farm  some  four  miles  from  the  city  of 
Maquoketa.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  first,  second  and  third  territorial  legislatures, 
in  the  last  of  which  he  served  as  speaker.  In  18-12  he  was 
elected  to  the  territorial  council,  the  term  being  two  years. 
He  was  elected  president  of  that  body  in  the  last  term  of  his 
service,  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  not  having  been- 
created.  The  contest  must  have  been  a  spirited  one,  as  he- 
was  chosen  on  the  forty -first  ballot.  He  died  on  his  claim 
November  9, 1811,  and  was  buried  under  a  hickory  tree  whicli 
still  stands  near  the  site  of  his  log  cabin. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  his  remains 
were  removed  to  the  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  in  Maquoketa,  the 
new  grave  being  marked  by  a  granite  boulder,  which  bears 
the  following  inscription:  "Thomas  Cox,  1787-1814.  Pio- 
neer Law  Maker."  The  unveiling  and  dedication  of  the 
monument  took  place  on  the  1th  day  of  July  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Pioneers  and  the  Historical  Society  of  Jack- 
son County.  The  opening  prayer  was  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wm. 
Salter,  of  Burlington,  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Col.  Cox  61  years  ago,  at  which  time  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  of  Maquoketa.  An  excellent  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  George  L.  Mitchell,  who  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  Col.  Cox.  The  monument  was  unveiled  by  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Dorchester,  of  Bellevue,  Jackson  county,  a  daughter 
of  Col.  William  A.  Warren,  a  distinguished  pioneer  of  that 
county  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1857.  After  these  exercises  the  procession  returned 
to  the  city  where  the  old  settlers  and  visitors  reassembled  in 
the  Armory.    The  assemblage  was  called  to  order  by  W.  C. 
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Gregory,  President  of  tli(3  Old  Settlers  Association.  Soino 
further  exercises  were  held,  consistinf^  of  musie  and  remarks 
by  different  gentlemen  present.  Dr.  Salter  delivered  a  brief 
address  containing  interesting  reminiscences  of  liis  life  in 
Maquoketa,  and  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
death  and  burial  of  Col.  Cox. 

The  idea  of  thus  honoring  the  memory  of  this  distin- 
guished pioneer  originated  with  Mr.  Harvey  Reid,  of  Ma- 
quoketa, whose  indefatigable  researches  were  rewarded  by 
obtaining  a  com])lete  historical  account  of  the  life  and  public 
services  of  Col.  Cox,  botli  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  He  was  as- 
sisted in  this  work  by  Mr.  J.  \y.  Ellis,  Secretary  of  the 
Jackson  County  Historical  Society.  This  was  a  most  impor- 
tant day  in  the  history  of  that  city  and  county,  for  a  splendid 
beginning  has  been  made  in  placing  upon  record  the  early 
history  of  that  region.  Mr.  Eeid  intends  to  publish  a  pam- 
phlet containing  a  full  account  of  the  life  of  Col.  Cox,  the 
removal  of  his  remains  and  the  dedication  of  the  monument. 
He  will  also  prepare  an  article  for  this  magazine  which  will 
be  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  the  pioneer  lawmaker. 

THE  HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


Suggestions  came  from  many  quarters  that  the  Historical 
Department  should  make  an  exhibit  at  St.  Louis.  A  con- 
current resolution  was  passed  by  the  legislature  which  author- 
ized the  Executive  Council  "to  prepare  for  shipment  to  St. 
Louis  such  articles  as  they  may  decide  to  be  suitable  for  an 
-exhibit  from  the  historical  department  of  Iowa."  L'pon  in- 
vestigating the  matter  it  was  found  that  only  a  limited  space 
could  be  secured  for  this  purpose.  The  items  enumerated 
below  were  therefore  selected  and  forwarded  by  express  un- 
der the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cumming.  a 
well  known  artist  of  Des  Moines.  Quarters  for  the  exhibit 
had  been  secured  in  a  fire-proof  building  in  the  care  of  W 
J  McGee,  the  distinguished  chief  of  the  department  of  an- 
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thropology.  IVfr.  Ciinimiiig  superintended  the  \\au<^]n(r  (jf 
the  portraits  and  the  arrangement  of  tlie  books,  niai)uscri[)ts 
and  maps.  Tlie  exhibit  attracted  much  attention  and  was 
safely  guarded  by  Prof.  McGee  and  the  Iowa  Commission, 
to  all  of  whom  much  credit  is  due.  Tlie  "Jury  of  History", 
made  the  following  awards,  which  were  confirmed  by  the 
^'Superior  Jury:" 

To  the  State  of  Iowa,  a  grand  prize  for  its  exhibit  of  historical  ob- 
jects—  a  tnedal  and  diploma. 

To  Ciinrles  Aldrich,  Curator  of  the  Department,  a  collaborator's  gold 
medal  and  di[)loma. 

Also  to  the  same  a  bronze  medal  and  diploma  for  the  exhibit  of  a  cere- 
monial grooved  axe. 

To  Charles  A.Camining,  a  collaborator's  silver  medal  and  diploma, 
-awarded  to  him  for  his  services  "with  the  Iowa  State  Historical  Exhibit." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  articles  sent  to  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  by  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa: 

OIL  POBTKAITS. 

Governors  of  Iowa  Territory. — Robert  Lucas,  John  Chambers,  James 
■Clark. 

Governors  of  the  State  of  Iowa. — Ansel  Briggs,  Stephen  Hem  j>stead,  J  ames 
W.  Grimes,  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  Samuel  J.  Kirk  wood,  William  M.  Stone,  Sam- 
uel Merrill,  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter,  Francis  M.  Drake,  as  Brig.  Gen. 

Other  Portraits. — William  B.  Allison,  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  James  Harlan, 
:Samuel  F.  Miller,  Charles  Aldrich. 

PUBIilCATIONS  OF  THE  HISTOKIOAL  DEPAETMKNT  OF  IOWA. 

Annals  of  Iowa,  3d  series,  5  volumes,  bound  in  three-quarters  red 
levant,  1893-1903. 

Six  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa,  bound  in 
one  volume,  1893-1903. 

Iowa  Territorial  Laws,  1838-39,  1839-40,  2  volumes,  republished. 

Richman,  Irving  B.  "John  Brown  among  the  Quakers  and  Other 
Sketches." 

First  Cen<us  of  the  Original  Counties  of  Dubuque  and  Demoine, 
1836,  2  pamphlets. 

Shambaugh,  Benjamin  F.  "History  of  the  Constitutions  of  Iowa.' 
1902. 

Legislative  Journals,  extra  session,  1810,  now  first  published. 

IOWA  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCKIPTS. 

Journal  of  the  Convention  for  the  Formation  of  a  Constitution  for 
the  State  of  Iowa,  18U. 

Journal  of  the  Convention  for  the  Formation  of  a  Constitution  for 
the  State  of  Iowa,  181G. 

Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  1857. 

Larrabee,  Governor  William.  Original  manuscript,  first  inaugural 
address,  188(5. 

Tuttle,  James  M.,  Correspondence  of,  during  the  Civil  War. 
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Letters  of  the  Territorial  Governors  of  Iowa,  2  volumes.  The  oOicial 
copies. 

Street,  Gen.  Joseph  Montfort,  illustrious  friend  of  the  Indians,  corres- 
pondence of,  180U-18:U. 

Cnr[>cnter,  Ex-Governor  Cyrus  C.  Address  at  the  unveilin},'  of  the 
Spirit  Lake  tablet  at  Webster  City,  also  sketch  of  Maj.  William  Williams. 
Tho  origizial  manuscripts. 

Clarke,  "William  I'enii,  Ke{)orter  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  cor- 
respondence of,  3  volumes,  181  1-18G(J. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUSOKIl'TS. 

Crabbc,  Rev.  George,  English  Poet,  Manuscript  Sermon. 

White,  Kev.  Gilbert,  author  of  the  "ISatuial  History  of  Sclbournc." 
Manuscript  Sermon. 

Forman,  Maj.  Samuel  S.  Original  manu>;cript,  "Narrative  of  a  Jour- 
ney Down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  1798-130."  By  Lyman  C.  Dra})L'r  of 
Wisconsin. 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey.  Original  manuscript,  "Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry." 
Audubon,  John  James.    Original  manuscript,  "Habits  of  the  Wild 
Turkey." 

Cleveland,  Grover.  Original  manuscript  (17  pages)  speech  before  the 
New  York  Charities  Aid  Association,  1891. 

rOUKTEEN  EARLY  MAPS  AND  MAPS  INCLUDING  IOWA. 

Extrait  d'un  globe  terrestre  le  Pere  Le  Grand  de  Dijon  1720  (Said  to 
be  earliest  map  including  what  is  now  Iowa.) 

Facsimile  of  an  autograph  map  of  the  Mississippi  or  Conception 
river  drawn  by  Father  Marquette  at  the  time  of  his  voyage. 

Map  of  part  of  Wisconsin  territory,  compiled  from  Tanner's  map,  1836. 

Map  of  Wisconsin  territory.    Published  by  Henry  J.  Abel,  1838. 

Sectional  map  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase,  with  a  part  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  by  L.  Judson,  1838. 

Map  of  Iowa  published  by  J.  H.  Colton.  1839. 

Hydrographical  basin  of  tl\e  Upper  Mississippi  river  from  surveys 
and  information  by  J.  N.  Nicollet,  183()-40.    Reduced  and  compiled  in  1813. 

Galland's  map  of  Iowa.  Compiled  from  the  latest  authorities,  by  Dr. 
I.  Galland,  1810. 

Map  of  the  surveyed  part  of  Iowa  Territory,  exhibiting  the  location 
of  Iowa  City,  the  scat  of  government  as  established  by  the  Commissioners, 
Ith  of  May,  1839.    Published  by  John  Plumbe. 

Map  of  the  western  part  of  the  U.  S.,  shows  Fort  Des  Moines,  in  Iowa. 

New  map  of  Iowa  accompanied  with  notes  by  W.  Barrows.  Cincinnati, 
1845. 

Map  of  Iowa  by  L.  Matzinger,  1850. 

AN  IOWA  STONE  AXE. 

This  axe  was  found  near  Columbus  Junction,  Louisa  county,  lowa.- 
Its  weight  is  31^4  pounds. 

No  effort  was  spared  by  the  Executive  Council  of  Iowa, 
in  providing  for  the  selection  and  safe  sliipment  to  and  from 
St.  Louis  of  the  articles  above  enumerated.  Every  item  was 
returned  in  as  good  condition  as  when  it  left  the  Historical 
Building 
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THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS  IN  THP]  IOWA  LEG  IS- 
LATUIIE,  JANUARY,  1855. 

The  following  corrospondcnco  was  preserved  among  the 
papers  of  the  late  George  Frazee  (a  notice  of  his  life  is  in 
The  Annals  VI,  639).  Ebenezer  Cook,  of  Daven[)ort,  and 
Milton  D.  Browning,  of  Burlington,  were  Whig  candidates 
for  U.  S.  Senator,  but  could  not  get  the  Free  Soil  vote, 
which  went  to  James  Harlan,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  he  w^as 
elected.  The  contest  of  James  C.  Jordan  for  his  seat  in  the 
State  Senate  was  decided  later  in  his  favor. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  6th  Jan'y,  1855. 

Dear  Fkazee: — The  thing  you  spoke  of  in  your  letter  was  attempted 
to-day,  but  "the  cock  would  not  fight."  The  great  "National  wing  of  the 
Whig  party"  has  literally  "busted,"  and  the  remains  of  Cook  and  Brown- 
ing are  scattered  to  the  four  winds.    So  mote  it  be. 

Wright  and  Woodward  are  already  elected  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  is  trouble  about  the  third,  but  something  satisfactory  will 
be  done.  I  still  have  hopes  of  a  Senator,  but  I  cannot  indicate  the  man 
yet.  There  has  been  more  lying,  cheating,  swindling  and  corruption  here 
this  winter  than  was  ever  conceived  of  in  my  philosophy.  The  democrats 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  principles,  not  even  the  "five  loaves  and  two  small 
fishes."  They  openly  confess  that  Jordan  is  entitled  to  his  seat,  yet  refuse 
to  give  it  to  him.  They  have  sacrificed  all  their  self-respect,  and  nobody 
has  any  respect  for  them. 

Yours  truly  in  haste, 

James  W.  Gbimes. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Jan.  13th,  1855. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  30th  Dec,  '51,  was  received  by  me  at  Iowa 
City — and  now  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  your  frankness  in 
suggesting  to  me  the  true  policy  to  be  pursued  by  "a  Whig"  under  the 
contingency  suggested,  adds  another  reason  for  my  increased  regard. 

A  man  who  has  the  frankness  to  advise  his  friend  to  a  course  that 
may  conflict  with  his  aspirations,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration. 

It  is  due  to  me  however  to  state  that  my  friends  understood  me  to  oc- 
cupy the  position  indicated  by  you,/7-om  the  first.  And  it  so  happened  in 
this  case,  as  it  generally  does,  that  what  Honor  required  was  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  interest.  For  when  my  friends  gave  those,  who  had- sup- 
ported my  election  but  coldly,  and  Whigs  who  openly  opposed  them  in 
this  regard,  to  understand  that,  although  no  principle  of  party  usage  could 
require  it,  yet  that  my  name  should  be  withdrawn  if  necessary  to  secure  an 
election, — it  was  soon  ascertained  to  be  much  more  diflicult  to  harmonize 
on  any  one  else. 

With  high  considerations  of  respect. 

Yours  truly, 

George  Fbazee,  James  Harlan. 

Burlington,  Iowa. 
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IOWA  STATE  ATLAS  IN  ERROR. 


Editok  ANNAiiS: — The  Iowa  State  Atlas,  published  a  year  ago  by  tlio 
Iowa  Put)lishiiig  Co.,  of  13a v(;ii i)ort,  in  its  liistorical  sketches  of  tlie  count- 
ies of  ttie  state  did  not  give  Hochic  county  a  ".sciuare  deal." 

In  the  first  paragraph  the  statement  is  made  that  "Squaw  Creek  is  a 
tributary  of  the  l)(-'s  Moiues  river."  Squaw  Creek  runs  across  tlie  north- 
east corner  of  Boone  county,  and  thence  in  a  southeasterly  dire(;tion,  and 
empties  into  the  Skunk  river  a  sliort  distance  south  of  Ames  in  Story  county. 

In  tlie  third  paragraj)h  ai)pears  the  following:  ''Along  the  west  side  of 
Honey  Creek  was  early  discovered  a  chain  of  mounds,  nine  in  numt)er,  'of 
the  same  appearance  as  others  found  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  evidently 
burial  j)laces  for  the  dead  in  the  age  of  the  Mound  Ihiilders."  The  mounds 
above  referred  to  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  while  Honey 
Creek  is  on  the  east  side. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  sixth  paragraph  reads  as  follows:  "The  first 
settlement  in  the  county  was  made  at  a  place  called  Pea's  Point,  a  strip  of 
prairie  running  into  the  timber  on  the  east  side  of  the  Des  Moines  river 
just  south  of  where  Boonsboro  was  afterwards  located."  Pea's  Point  is  not 
a  point  of  prairie,  but  a  point  of  timber,  and  it  is  at  least  three  miles  from 
the  point  of  prairie  above  referred  to. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  same  paragraph  reads  as  follows:  "The  first 
settlers  were  John  Pea.  James  Hull,  Jr.,  John  M.  Crooks,  Samuel  H.  Bow- 
ers and  Thomas  Sparks." 

The  persons  here  named  were  not  the  first  settlers  of  Boone  county,  nor 
was  the  first  settlement  made  at  Pea's  Point.  It  has  been  a  long  settled 
fact,  that  C.  W.  Gaston  was  the  first  settler  of  Boone  county,  and  that  he 
settled  near  the  south  line  of  the  county  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Des  Moines 
river,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  the  present  town  of  Madrid. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  well  acquainted  with  C.  ^Y.  Gaston  and 
John  Pea,  the  man  after  whom  Pea's  Point  was  named,  V>oth  of  whom  are 
now  dead.  On  more  than  one  occasion  has  the  writer  heard  each  of  these 
men  give  the  dates  of  their  settlement  in  the  count}^  C.  W.  Gaston  gave 
the  date  of  January  12,  1816.  There  are  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  men  still 
living  in  Madrid  and  vicinity,  who  have  heard  C.W.Gaston  give  the  above 
named  date  as  the  one  on  which  he  arrived  in  Boone  county  and  began  the 
erection  of  his  log  cabin.  The  writer  and  others  he  can  name  have  heard 
John  Pea  state  that  he  arrived  at  the  point  of  timber  which  afterwards 
bore  his  name,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1816.  These  dates  show  that  C. 
W.  Gaston  had  been  in  the  county  over  three  months  before  John  Pea  and 
the  parties  who  came  with  him  arrived  at  Pea's  Point. 

Further  along  in  this  sketch  the  name  of  the  Sioux  Indian  chief  killed 
by  Henry  Lott,  is  given  as  Sim-an-e-do-lah,  and  the  time  of  the  killing  the 
winter  of  1852-53.  The  correct  name  of  this  chief  was  Si-dom-i-na-do-tah* 
and  the  time  of  the  killing  was  February,  1851. 

In  relation  to  the  location  of  the  county  seat  the  following  occurs: 
"The  town  was  laid  out  by  order  of  the  county  commissioners  and  named 
Boonsboro.  Its  locution  is  a  little  north  of  the  center  of  the  county  on 
the  Des  Moines  river." 

This  is  another  mistake  that  misleads.  Boonsboro  was  located  on  the 
northwest  fourth  of  section  twenty-nine,  township  eighty-four,  range 
twenty-six,  and  on  the  prairie  tlirce  miles  east  of  the  Des  Moines  river. 

As  a  lover  of  correct  history  and  a  citizen  of  Boone  county  during  the  past 
fifty-two  years,  the  writer  begs  enough  of  your  space  to  publish  the  foregoing. 

C.  L.  LrcAS. 

Madrid,  Iowa. 


*  For  further  information  co'icoruinc  Si-dom-i-na-do-tah  soo  Axnals  OF  lowA,  p. 
13,3,  vol.  I,  and  pp.  151  and  IGO,  vol.  11. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 

Jamk.s  C.  Savkuy  was  born  at  Wareham,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  182G;  hit  died 
at  Cable,  a  ininin^^  town  in  Montana,  Au^'.  21,  i;)()5.  He  was  de.scendtd 
from  one  of  tlio  Pil|^'riin  Fathers,  wlio  came  over  in  H'>20.  Vnv'iuir  his 
early  life  his  family  resided  at  Sarato^^a,  N.  Y.  He  came  to  Des  Moines 
about  the  year  1855,  where  he  made  his  home.  Des  Moines  continued  to  be 
his  home  during  the  whole  of  his  long  life,  tliougli  business  interests  com- 
pelled him  to  reside  for  long  periods,  at  various  times,  in  New  York  City 
and  the  Rocky  mountains,  lie  was  a  man  possessed  of  great  business 
capacity,  always  active  and  alert  in  whatever  engaged  his  attention.  In. 
the  later  fifties  and  early  sixties  the  capital  of  Iowa  did  not  possess  a  more 
energetic  citizen.  His  business  enterprises,  for  the  most  [)art,  were  suc- 
cessful. It  is  understood,  however,  that  he  won  and  lost  more  than  one 
handsome  fortune.  He  seemed  to  acquire  wealth  easily,  but  his  interest 
in  its  acquisition  kept  him  ever  seeking  new  fields  for  its  investment.  This 
led  to  many  losses.  He  built  two  first-class  hotels  in  Des  Moines,  the  old 
"Savery,"  now  the  "Kirk wood,"  and  the  new  "Savery,"  both  of  which  have 
been  favorites  with  the  people  who  travel.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Emigrant  Company,  a  corporation  organized  to  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  lands  it  had  acquired  in  northwestern  Iowa.  In  this  he  was 
associated  with  F.  C.  D.  McKay  and  Talmage  E.  Brown.  This  organiza- 
tion undoubtedly  was  instrumental  in  bringing  many  persons  seeking 
homes  into  that  section  of  the  State.  Latterly,  Mr.  Savery  had  been  en- 
gaged in  developing  a  gold  mine  at  the  place  where  he  died.  This  enter- 
prise had  become  one  of  considerable  promise,  and  it  has  been  understood 
that  he  had  again  become  a  millionaire.  In  the  old  days,  say  of  the  war 
period  and  earlier,  the  Savery  home  in  Des  Moines  was  a  center  of  attrac- 
tion. His  first  wife,  a  lady  of  English  parentage,  was  well  educated,  spark- 
ling and  bright,  a  leader  in  the  society  at  that  time.  The  Saverys  were 
distinguished  for  their  generous  hospitality  and  wide  influence.  Whatever 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  young  city  was  always  certain  to  elicit  their 
deep  interest.  .  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Savery's  wishes  his  remains  were 
brought  back  to  his  old  home  and  laid  to  rest  with  those  of  his  wife  and 
three  brothers. 

Warken  Beckwtth  was  born  in  Henrietta,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  in 
1833;  he  died  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  July  17,  1905.  He  was  educated  at 
iNIonroo  Academy,  and  at  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Lima,  N.  Y. 
He  left  school  at  the  age  of  19,  having  adopted  the  profession  of  civil  en- 
gineer. His  first  w^ork  was  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Railroad.  He  followed 
this  work  in  the  east  until  1851,  when  he  migrated  to  Kansas,  and  at  Ft. 
Riley  helped  to  lay  out  Pawnee  City,  which  was  designed  by  Governor 
Reeder  for  the  capital  of  the  State.  He  assisted  in  erecting  a  building  for 
the  legislature,  which,  however,  was  occupied  but  one  day.  He  became  a 
friend  and  intimate  associate  of  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  was  then  a  Captain 
in  the  regular  army,  and  was  afterwards  killed  at  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo., 
while  heading  a  charge  of  the  1st  Iowa  Infantry.  In  185G  he  settled  at 
Burlington,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  Railroad,  with  which  he  stayed  until  185i),  when  lie  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Texas.  He  was  there  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  and  at  once 
came  north  and  olfered  his  services  to  the  government.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Co.  C,  1th  Iowa  Cavalry,  in  which  he  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  Four  months  later  hp  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant,  and  on 
January  1,  18(53,  was  made  Captain  of  his  Company.  He  served  under  Gen. 
Curtis  in  southwestern  Missouri,  and  later  joined  Gen.  Grant's  army  on 
the  march  to  Vicksburg,  where  ho  participated  in  the  siege  of  that  strong- 
hold.   He  was  with  Gen.  Sherman  on  the  Meridian  expedition  in  1861. 
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Ho  was  not  mustered  out  until  Auf^ust  29,  1805,  after  a  most  creditable 
career  in  the  army  of  four  years,  during  which  time  ho  was  conhtantly  in  ac- 
tive service.  At  this  time  he  was  oll'cred  a  commission  in  the  rc^jular 
army,  which  ho  did  not  accept.  Ho  returned  to  Mt.  l*Iea.«aut,  where  he 
was  employed  by  the  C,  B.  &,  Q.  R.  R.  Co.  In  this  field  of  effort  he  rose 
to  a  prominent  and  responsible  position.  He  became  a  railroad  con- 
tractor in  1871),  and  followed  that  business  for  several  ye.'irs.  Up(m  his 
retirement  he  cnga<,'ed  in  farminf^,  stock-raising  and  manufacturing.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  in  southern  Iowa,  a  man  of  high 
character  and  great  usefulness. 


William  M.  MoFarland  was  born  in  Posey  county,  Ind.,  April  1,  1848; 
he  died  in  St.  I'aul,  Minn.,  July  1.5,  1905.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Wes- 
leyan  University,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  in  1873.  Shortly  afterward  he 
started  7'he  Brooklyn  (Iowa)  Chronicle,  with  which  he  continued  until  1881. 
when  he  removed  to  Estherville,  Emmet  county,  where  he  engaged  in  tlie 
publication  of  I'he  Vindicator.  He  was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  22d  general  assembly,  and  re-elected 
two  years  later.  In  181)0  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  State.  He  held  this 
otKce  three  terms.  Mr.  McFarland  was  a  man  of  decided  ability,  and  in 
whatever  public  position  he  occupied  created  a  most  favorable  impression. 
Ho  was  able  and  versatile  as  an  editor,  active  and  influential  in  tlie  legis- 
lature, growing  constantly  in  the  public  esteem  until  he  reached  the  second 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  State.  At  one  time  it  seemed  not  im- 
probable that  ho  would  easily  reach  the  governorship.  He  possessed  many 
elements  of  popularity.  He  was  a  model  of  hearty  cordiality  in  his  address, 
a  graceful  and  pleasing  writer,  and  a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker.  To 
these  qualities  he  added  the  wide  and  versatile  information  which  distin- 
guishes the  born  journalist.  That  he  was  three  times  elected  to  the  high 
otiice  of  Secretary  of  State  speaks  volumes  regarding  the  estimate  placed 
upon  his  character  and  ability.  Retiring  from  this  last  position,  he  set- 
tled in  Indianola,  where  he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  last  few 
years  of  his  life  had  been  devoted  to  editorial  work,  or  to  traveling  in 
various  business  interests.  He  died  very  suddenly  in  St.  Paul  as  he  was 
entering  a  private  car  bound  for  Dcs  Moines.  His  death  was  attributed 
to  heart  failure. 


John  H.  Keatley  was  born  in  Center  county,  Pa.,  Dec.  1, 1838;  he  died 
at  Washington,  T>.  C,  June  20,  1905.  Col.  Keatley  grew  up  on  a  farm  and 
educated  himself  through  liis  own  exertions.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  18G0.  Soon  after  commencing  his  legal  practice  he 
became  editor  of  TJie  Blair  Counfy  IVhig,  a  newspaper  which  supported 
the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  the  call  for  300,000  volun- 
teers came,  he  enlisted  in  the  125th  Pa.  Infantry,  which  was  soon  after 
engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  at  South  Mountain,  and  Antie- 
tam.  He  participated  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  where  he  was  assist- 
ant adjutant  general  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Higgins.  Later,  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  campaigns  with  General  Grant  which  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Gen.  Lee  and  his  army.  After  the  war  he  was  connected  for  a  time 
with  the  freedman's  bureau  for  five  counties  in  southeastern  Virginia,  and 
later  became  a  judge  in  the  military  court  at  Norfolk.  He  removed  to 
Iowa  in  18G7,  locating  at  Cedar  Falls.  In  18GS  he  settled  in  Council  Blutfs, 
where  ho  became  editor  of  The  Xonpareil,  serving  until  April,  1870.  In 
the  campaign  of  1872  he  supported  Horace  Greeley  for  President  against 
Gen.  Grant.  He  ran  for  attorney-general  in  1871,  and  in  1878  for  congress 
in  the  8th  district,  but  was  both  times  defeated.  In  187G  he  was  chosen 
Mayor  of  Council  Bluffs.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  commandant  of  the 
Iowa  Soldiers'  Home  at  ]\Iarshalltown,  which  position  he  held  for  two 
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"lown  liuiul"  only  Rov.  Messrs.  Adams  of  Waterloo  niul  Salter  of  }{urlln^(^- 
ton  are  now  liv•in^^^  Mr.  Adams  held  ])astorat(!.s  in  several  towns  and  wfi« 
for  a  time  connected  with  Iowa  Collcj^'e  at  Grinndl.  lioth  himself  and 
wife  became  widely  known  throu;^lioui  tlie  State.  No  pioneer  w(Hnan  wlio 
lived  and  died  in  Iowa  was  more  widely  known  or  more  tlioron^hly 
esteemed.  IMii.s  was  es[)ecially  true  of  the  members  of  their  church  organ- 
ization and  the  students  of  Iowa  College. 

SETir  II.  CitAio  was  born  in  Millersburf^,  Ohio,  in  182rj;  he  died  in 
Council  IMnlVs,  Iowa,  August  1,  1*.)05,  survived  Ijy  his  wife,  Sarah  A.  Craig. 
Capt.  Craig  came  to  lowji  in  1(S5G.  He  was  sheriff  of  Tottawattamie 
countv  in  the  late  ';'>():",  was  the  first  captain  of  the  Dodge  Light  Guards,  a' 
local  militia  organization;  entered  the  army  as  ca[)tain  Co.  13,  4th  Iowa 
Infantry  and  was  later  a  member  of  the  3rd  Wisconsin  Cavalry.  Mr.  Craig 
was  also  a  Mexican  War  Veteran,  receiving  a  ])ension  for  that  service.  He 
was  warden  of  the  Fort  Madison  Penitentiary  for  a  term  of  six  years.  In 
1884  he  removed  to  Wymose,  Gage  county,  Nebraska,  where  he  was  post- 
master for  several  years.  Later  he  was  elected  mayor  of  that  city.  He 
also  held  the  oiTice  of  county  judge,  tilling  out  the  unexpired  term  of  a 
former  judge.  For  several  years  past,  and  until  his  death,  Mr.  Craig  had 
been  again  a  resident  of  Council  Bluffs.  He  was  in  1903  commander  of 
Abe  Lincoln  Post,  G.  A.  R.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Farmington,  Iowa, 
for  burial.   

DeliIj  Stuart  was  born  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  1840;  he  died  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  July  30,  11)05.  He  came  with  his  family  to  Iowa  in  his  early 
youth,  their  first  settlement  being  in  Monroe  county,  but  before  the  civil 
war  they  removed  to  Ijucns  county.  He  studied  law  with  his  brother  T. 
M.  Stuart,  of  Chariton,  and  became  prominent  in  that  j>art  of  the  State  as 
an  able  and  successful  lawyer.  He  was  elected  Judge  of  the  circuit  court 
in  1882  and  re-elected  in  188G,  but  resigned  before  his  second  term  expired. 
After  a  residence  of  more  than  twenty  years  in  Chariton,  he  removed  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  settled  in  Portland,  where  he  again  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law,  and  was  eminently  successful. 

William  D.  Boies  was  born  near  Butlalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24, 1810;  he  died  in 
Independence,  Iowa,  Sept.  2, 1005.  He  was  a  brother  of  Ex-Governor  Boies, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  of  Buchanan  county.  He  was  a  large  farmer 
and  achieved  a  very  good  measure  of  success.-  His  sons  have  become  ex- 
tensive land  owners  in  Buchanan  county.  He  has  the  credit  of  establish- 
ing the  first  cheese  factory  in  that  part  of  the  State  and  became  well  known 
from  the  excellence  of  his  products.  His  life  was  one  of  great  activity 
and  usefulness.  He  gave  up  his  work  about  live  years  ago,  and  until  his 
death  resided  in  Independence. 

Nakoissa  Macy  Smith  was  born  in  Greensboro,  Indiana,  January  7, 
1834;  she  died  at  \Yoodward,  Iowa,  August  15,  1005.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Hon.  D.  W.  Smith,  ex-deputy  secretary  of  State  and  ex-deputy  treasurer 
of  State.  She  came  to  Iowa  with  her  parents  who  settled  in  Springdale, 
Cedar  county,  in  I8G2.  She  was  reared  in  the  religion  of  the  Friends. 
She  was  a  woman  of  broad  sympathies  and  strong  intellectuality,  and  dur- 
ing her  long  married  life  was  active  in  philanthropic  and  reform  work, 
never,  however,  relinquishing  her  devotion  to  family  and  home. 

William  G.  Kent  was  born  in  Centre  county,  Pa.,  August  10, 1837;  he 
died  in  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  Feb.  20,  1005.  He  came  to  Lee  county,  Iowa, 
with  his  parents  in  1812.  He  served  as  county  superintendent  of  schools 
for  two  terms  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate  in  the  22d,  23d  and 
24th  general  assemblies.  His  father,  Josiah  Kent,  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  184(3. 
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BY  HARVEY  KEID. 


The  re-interment  at  Maquoketa  of  the  remains  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Cox,  one  of  Iowa's  earliest  pioneer  legislators,  and 
the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  July  4,  1905^ 
was,  in  many  of  its  concomitant  circumstances,  an  event  re- 
markably rare  in  a  community  as  young  as  ours  in  Iowa. 
For  it  was  a  case  in  which  the  memory  of  the  man  had  to  be 
resurrected  as  well  as  his  bones.  Fifteen  months  previously^ 
inquiries  had  begun  which  soon  developed  the  fact  that  not 
tw^enty  people  in  Jackson  couuty  knew^  that  he  died  and  was 
.buried  within  its  limits,  and  not  one  could  tell  a  single  inci- 
dent of  his  life  or  career  before  he  became  our  fellow  citizen 
and  highly  honored  official.  He  had  come  to  the  county  in 
charge  of  a  government  surveying  party  to  make  the  earliest 
surveys  of  its  southern  townships  in  1837,  had  been  elected 
to  represent  it  in  the  first  legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Iowa,  had  been  re-elected  four  times,  and  had  been  honored 
by  his  associates  therein  by  being  chosen  speaker  of  one 
house  and  president  of  the  other.  In  April,  ISiO,  he  had 
periled  his  life  in  defense  of  law  and  good  government  in  the 
county,  by  leading  a  band  of  citizens  who  routed  a  gang  of 
outlaws  entrenched  in  Brow^n's  hotel  at  Bellevue.  So  much, 
county  histories  told,  but  nothing  more  about  Col.  Cox. 
Only  in  the  memories  of  the  very  oldest  settlers  was  there 
any  record  that  the  old  pioneer  died  while  Iowa  was  yet  a 
territory,  on  his  claim  four  miles  from  Maquoketa,  and  that 
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lie  was  buried  on  a  Hpot  of  his  own  selection,  luifler  a  beauti- 
ful hickory  tree  on  a  hillside  near  his  logcfibin  honH.*.  Re{j- 
resentatives  of  the  Jackson  (>ounty  Historical  Society  sought 
the  spot,  guided  by  one  who,  long  years  before,  had  known 
the  grave  to  bo  well  marked  by  a  row  of  cobblestones.  The 
tree  was  there,  its  symmetrical  head  of  glossy  green  a  plea- 
sure to  the  eye,  but  the  mound  was  obliterated  by  nearly  half 
a  century's  cultivation  in  grain  and  grass. 

N.  B.  Butterworth,  A.  H.  Wilson  and  a  few  other  venerable 
pioneers  of  the  vicinage,  and  the  distinguished  Iowa  histor- 
ian, Dr.  William  Salter,  of  Burlington,  who,  as  a  clergyman, 
had  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  Col.  Cox  in  November,  1844, 
told  us  that  his  entire  family  and  also  all  relatives  and  inti- 
mate friends  removed  to  California  with  the  earliest  immi- 
gration in  1849  and  1850.  So,  remembrance  of  him  had 
nearly  passed  into  oblivion,  and  it  became  a  w^elcome  task  to 
endeavor  to  rescue  his  memory  and  to  place  upon  record  some- 
thing of  what  Thomas  Cox  had  done  to  bring  civilization, 
and  the  blessings  of  law  and  order  to  the  "beautiful  land" — 
Iowa. 

Nearly  a  year  was  consumed  in  efforts  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  his  descendants  in  California,  with  the  result 
of-  finding  an  aged  son  and  daughter  ( Simon  Bolivar  and 
Miss  Phoebe  Cox),  and  eighteen  grandchildren,  living  in 
and  near  Los  Angeles.  One  of  the  grandsons,  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Nichols,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Cox  have  supplied  us  with  meager 
details  of  the  early  life  of  their  ancestor.  The  Boardman 
Library  at  Maquoketa  supplied  valuable  data  from  the  fol- 
lowing books:  Frank  E.  Stevens'  "History  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War;"  "The  Edwards  Papers,"  edited  by  Hon.E.  B.  Wash- 
burne;  F.  E.  Stevens'  "Illinois  in  the  ^Var  of  1812-14;" 
Transactions  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Society,  1904;  "Terri- 
torial Kecords  of  Illinois,"  edited  by  President  E.J.  James; 
The  Annals  of  Iowa,  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  series;  "Iowa  Histor- 
ical Record,"  and  Reports  of  the  Iowa  Pioneer  Lawmakers' 
Association.    Mr.  Frank  E.  Stevens  of  Chicago  kindly  loaned 
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from  his  library  the  "Kecord  of  Services  of  Illinois  Soldiers 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War ;"  Powers' "Early  Settlers  of  Sanga- 
mon  County;"  and  Niniari  W.  Edwards'  "History  of  Illi- 
nois," and  also  contributed  aid  in  research  that  was  invalu- 
able. From  Charles  Aldrich,  Curator  of  the  Historical 
Department  of  Iowa,  were  procured  Journals  of  the  Iowa 
Territorial  Assemblies;  he  also  aided  the  research  in  many 
other  ways.  Valuable  aid  also  came  from  Hon.  A.  F.  Dawson, 
M.  C,  in  procuring  books  and  correspondence  from  Wash- 
ington officials;  from  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society;  from  Dr.  William  Salter 
of  Burlington,  Prof.  B.  F.  Shambaugh  of  Iowa  City,  Rev. 
Wm.  E.  Reed,  Sturgis,  S.  D.,  Col.  E.  C.  Townsend,  ShuUs- 
burg,  Wisconsin,  Hon.  P.  W.  Crawford,  Dubuque,  Adjutant- 
General  W.  H.  Thrift,  Des  Moines,  and  many  other  friends. 

Thus  derived  from  "scraps  and  fragments,  diamond  dust 
of  the  past,"  we  tell  the  story  of  one  who  was  ever  in  the 
forefront  of  civilization,  a  pioneer  of  pioneers. 

Thomas  Cox  was  born  in  Kentucky,  in  1787.  His  father, 
Robert  Cox,  came  as  a  youth  from  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  to 
Virginia,  about  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  He  soon 
joined  in  the  immigration,  which  flowed  at  that  period  into 
the  "dark  and  bloody  ground"  of  Kentucky.  We  are  not 
informed  as  to  what  locality  in  Virginia  received  the  young 
Irishman,  nor  just  where  in  Kentucky  he  made  his  home, 
but  a  tradition  in  the  family  is  to  the  effect  that  after  his 
marriage  he  "forted"  with  Daniel  Boone.  He  married  in 
Kentucky,  Jane  Robinson,  the  daughter  of  a  Virginian  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  old  families.  Thomas  was  their  oldest 
son.  Family  records  that  might  have  given  more  genealog- 
ical details  were  in  a  wagon  abandoned  on  a  Nevada  desert, 
in  the  California  emigration  of  1819.  We  know  only  the 
year  of  his  birth,  and  nothing  of  the  details  of  his  youthful 
days. 

About  1809,  he  accompanied  his  father  and  family  in  a 
migration  to  what  in  that  year  had  been  constituted  the 
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Territory  of  Illinois.  They  settled  at  the  old  Froncli  town 
of  Kaskaskia,  vvliich  had  been  the  seat  of  government  of  tho 
adjacent  region  under  the  French  colonization,  Ijeginning 
about  1(390,  under  the  English  conquest  of  17G3,  and  under 
the  American  domination  secured  by  the  victory  of  General 
George  Rogers  Clark,  in  1778.  President  ^[adison  had  ap- 
pointed as  Governor  of  the  new  Territory,  Hon.  Ninian  Ed- 
wards, then  chief  justice  of  Kentucky,  and  relations  of 
intimate  friendship  seem  to  have  existed  between  him  and 
the  Coxes,  father  and  son.  He  appointed  Robert  Cox,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  (an  important  office  in  those  days),  in  1812, 
and,  as  early  as  1810,  made  Thomas  a  deputy  sheriff,  in  which 
position  the  young  man  assisted  in  taking  the  federal  census 
of  that  year  for  the  county  of  Randolph.  At  that  time  Ran- 
dolph and  St.  Clair  counties  constituted  tlie  entire  territory 
of  Hlinois,  in  which  the  census  found  only  12,282  people. 
Young  Cox  also  collected  the  taxes  for  a  part  of  Randolph 
county,  most  of  them  being  taken  from  necessity  in  fur 
peltries. 

The  white  settlements  in  Illinois  Territory  when  it  took 
on  a  separate  entity,  v/ere  all  confined  within  the  area  south 
of  a  line  drawn  roughly  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
river.  The  jurisdiction  of  its  governor  extended,  however, 
to  the  north  through  wdiat  is  now  Wisconsin,  and  a  part  of 
Minnesota,  quite  to  the  British  possessions,  and  he  shared 
with  the  federal  government  the  task  of  protecting  the  set- 
tlers from  the  hordes  of  savage  tribes  that  roamed  over  this 
vast  domain.  One  of  the  first  duties,  therefore,  of  the  new 
territorial  government  was  to  organize  an  efficient  militia. 
This  necessity  was  aggravated  by  the  machinations  of  British 
emissaries,  who,  in  anticipation  of  the  impending  war,  in- 
cited the  Indians  of  northern  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  hostilities 
as  early  as  1811,  which  were  partially  quelled  by  the  fortun- 
ate issue  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

Thomas  Cox  was  one  of  the  lirst  to  enroll  himself  in 
the  militia  service,  and  we  find  his  name  as  member  of  one 
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of  the  companies  assembled  for  three  months'  active  duty, 
March  3,  1812,  at  Cani[)  IlusselI,now  Edwardsville,  Illinois. 
War  with  England  was  declared  June  18,  1812,  and  the  Il- 
linois Indians  becoming  openly  hostile,  the  result  was  the 
massacre  at  Fort  Dearborn  in  August.  About  tlie  middle  of 
October,  Governor  Edwards  moved  from  Camp  Kussell  with 
a  mounted  force,  partly  militia,  and  partly  "Rangers,"  as  the 
United  States  volunteers  of  the  day  were  called,  to  form  a 
junction  at  Peoria  Lake  with  a  similar  force  from  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  under  General  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Kentucky,  and 
chastise  the  savage  perpetrators  of  the  Chicago  massacre. 
Hopkins'  detachment,  too  easily  discouraged,  turned  back 
when  half  the  journey  had  been  accomplished.  Edwards, 
however,  completed  tlie  march  to  the  head  of  Peoria  Lake, 
drove  the  Indians  from  their  villages,  and  captured  some  of 
their  horses;  but,  being  without  the  expected  co-operation, 
forebore  the  pursuit  and  returned  without  loss.  In  all  situ- 
ations of  danger  and  contact  with  the  enemy,  Edwards'  little 
army  was  led  by  what  was  called  in  those  days,  a  "spy  com- 
pany," or  band  of  scouts,  consisting  of  Captain  Samuel  Judy 
and  twenty -one  privates.  One  of  those  privates  was  Thomas 
Cox.  Among  the  others,  were  the  captain  and  the  ensign  of 
the  militia  company  to  which  Cox  belonged,  and  a  young 
man  named  John  Reynolds,  who,  in  1830,  became  governor 
of  Illinois.  His  service  in  that  little  company  of  scouts 
gained  for  Governor  Reynolds  in  after  years,  the  sobriquet 
of  "The  Old  Ranger,"  by  which  he  was  so  well  known  that, 
says  a  historical  writer,  Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder,  "deposit  a  letter 
in  any  post-office  in  Illinois,  however  remote  or  obscure,  with 
no  other  superscription  than  these  three  words  'The  Old 
Ranger,'  and  it  will  go  straight  to  him  at  Belleville."  The 
intimate  friendship  cemented  by  common  service  in  the  little 
spy  company  was  of  important  moment  to  Cox  when  his  com- 
rade, Reynolds,  came  into  a  position  of  power. 

In  March,  181 3,  Thomas  Cox  was  promoted  in  the  militia 
to  commissioned  rank,  as  ensign;  a  year  later,  he  was  made 
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lieuiennnt;  and,  in  1818,  ho  was  furtlier  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  territorial  militia.  Here  records  fail;  but, 
in  a  printed  letter  of  Governor  Ninian  Edwards,  written  in 
December,  1820,  lie  is  mentioned  as  "Colonel"  Cox,  as  he  is 
also  in  a  letter  written  by  President  James  Monroe  in  Janu- 
ary, 1823.  Both  of  these  lett(?rs  are  preserved  in  the  "Ed- 
wards Papers."  A  tradition  in  his  family  has  it  that  ho' 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  militia. 

The  militia  of  Illinois  was  not  called  upon  for  any  great 
sacrifice  of  life  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  was  frequently  as- 
sembled in  response  to  Indian  ''scares,"  which  involved  te- 
dious scouts  and  the  building  of  block  houses  and  stockades 
in  which  families  were  "forted."  Family  tradition  credits 
Cox  with  having  been  dispatch  bearer  on  one  or  more  occa- 
sions between  Governor  Edwards  and  General  AYilliam  Henry 
Harrison,  commander  of  the  American  army  on  the  lakes. 

In  the  year  1815  (exact  date  not  preserved),  Lieutenant 
Cox  was  married  at  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  to  Roba  Bartlett, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Bartlett,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
had  come  to  Ste.  Genevieve  in  1809  and  purchased  a  French 
grant  of  five  hundred  acres  on  the  Isle  Bois  river  near  that 
old  French  settlement,  which  w-as  of  practically  the  same  age 
as  Kaskaskia,  and  lay  directly  across  the  Mississippi  from  the 
Illinois  capital.  An  advertisement  in  the  Western  Inielli- 
gencer  of  Kaskaskia,  discloses  the  fact  that  in  181G  Thomas 
Cox  kept  a  tavern  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  "where  he  in- 
tends keeping  the  best  viands  the  country  affords,"  not  for- 
getting to  state  that  he  is  "well  supplied  with  the  best  of 
liquors."*  Later  in  the  same  year,  however,  he  removed  to 
Jonesboro,  about  fifty  miles  south.  The  date  is  made  certain 
by  the  fact  that  his  oldest  son,  Daniel,  was  born  in  Jones- 
boro in  September,  1816.  This  town  was  then  in  Johnson 
county,  which,  early  in  1818,  was  divided,  the  southern  por- 
tion becoming  Union  county,  of  which  Jonesboro  was  made 


'Publication  No.  8,  Illinois  Historical  Library,  p.  185.  Tl'is  item  is  supplied  by 
tlio  kindness  of  Frank  E.  Stevens. 
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the  county  sent.  Under  date  of  April  8,  1818,  Thomas  Cox 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Ninian  Edwards,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Union  county. 

An  enablin<i^  act  authorizin*^  Illinois  to  form  a  consti- 
tution, preliminary  to  admission  as  a  state,  having  passed 
Congress,  a  convention  was  held  in  July  and  August,  1818; 
a  constitution  was  adopted,  submitted  to  Congress,  and  a  res- 
solution  was  passed  by  that  body,  Dec.  3,  1818,  which  ad- 
mitted Illinois  into  the  union,  the  eighth  new  state.  In 
anticipation  of  such  admission,  the  people,  at  the  regular  fall 
election  of  1818,  chose  officers  for  the  new  state.  Shadrach 
Bond  was  elected  governor  and  Pierre  Menard,  lieutenant- 
governor.  And  among  the  legislators  chosen  to  set  the 
machinery  of  the  new  state  in  motion.  Union  county  elected 
Thomas  Cox  as  senator  for  two  years. 

The  legislature,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  senators  and 
twenty- five  representatives,  convened  at  Kaskaskia,  on  'Oc- 
tober 5,  1818,  and  Governor  Bond  was  inaugurated  on  the 
6th.  The  legislature  and  otiicers  seem  to  have  assumed  their 
functions  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  formal  admission  of 
the  state  by  Congress.  An  election  of  United  States  sen- 
ators by  the  legislature  took  place  December  4,  1818,  re- 
sultinof  in  the  choice  of  Governor  Ninian  Edwards  and  Judsfe 
Jesse  B.  Thomas.  The  former,  having  drawn  the  short  term, 
was  re-elected  to  succeed  himself  by  the  same  legislature, 
February  7,  1819.  In  connection  with  the  latter  election, 
the  "Edwards  Papers"  publishes  a  letter  written  by  Col.  Cox, 
which,  being  one  of  the  only  two  scraps  from  his  pen  that 
have  been  preserved,  we  give  in  full: 

Kaskaskia,  February  8th,  1809. 
Sib: — You  are  re-elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  six  years,  which 
has  completely  placed  you  out  of  the  reach  of  your  enemies.  Col.  Jones 
was  your  opponent.  He  got  10  votes  and  you  23.  There  has  been  more 
trickery  and  intrigue  made  use  of  than  you  have  any  idea  of.  I  suppose 
that  some  of  your  friends  will  give  you  the  particulars  of  what  has  trans- 
pired. If  they  do  not  you  will  hear  of  it  when  you  come  home.  I  wish 
that  you  could  see  the  letter  I  received  from  the  honorable  senator  from 
this  county  a  few  minutes  before  the  election  came  on  yesterday.    He  pro- 
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teHted  agftinst  ino  luivin^  a  seat  in  the  Lef^iKlnture  because  I  would  not 
vote  for  Jones,  for  which  I  intend  to  iin[)eacli  him.  Your  friend  Kitch(.'ll, 
has  done  his  d — dst  to  keei)  you  out. 

I  write  in  great  hfiste,  mostly  to  let  you  know  tiiat  you  were  re-elected 
again.  There  is  a  great  many  of  them  that  appear  to  die  very  harci  deaths. 
I  wish  I  was  with  you  one  lu)ur,  just  to  give  you  a  history  of  matters  and 
things.    I  write  in  great  haste. 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Cox, 

The  letter  well  shows  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  redoubt- 
able Colonel  as  a  politician,  and  throws  some  li^ht  on  the 
*'era  of  good  feeling"  said  to  have  prevailed  in  James  Mon- 
roe's administration. 

A  legacy  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  that  first 
General  Assembly  of  Illinois  was  the  re- location  of  the  seat 
of  government.  The  convention  provided  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  memorialize  Congress  for  a  grant  of  four  sections 
of  land  at  a  site  to  be  selected  on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  east  of 
the  third  principal  meridian.  Commissioners  appointed  for 
the  purpose  chose  a  handsome  site  for  a  new  city,  which  they 
named  Vandalia,  misled  by  a  learned  wag  who  told  them 
that  the  Vandals  were  an  extinct  race  of  Indians  which  once 
inhabited  that  territory.  It  is  probably  not  a  mere  coinci- 
dence that,  twenty  years  later,  when  Thomas  Cox  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  a  group  of  legislators  of  Iowa  Territory,  who 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  aspirations  of  Mt,  Pleasant  for 
capital  honors,  an  identical  scheme  should  have  been  adopted, 
and  Iowa  City  located  on  unoccupied  government  land  dona- 
ted by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  It  was,  doubtless,  a  rem- 
iniscence, rather,  of  his  experience  in  the  first  state 
leo^islature  of  Illinois. 

Cox,  in  his  youthful  days,  had  studied  surveying,  and  had 
put  his  studies  in  practice  after  his  settlement  in  the  ••Illi- 
nois country."  Work  in  that  profession  also  took  him  into 
the  region  west  of  the  Mississip[)i,  particularly  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  lands  about  New  Madrid,  sunken  in  the  great 
earthquakes  of  1811.  He  took  advantage,  also,  of  the  facil- 
ities  then  atforded,  of  obtaining  government  lands  on  credit, 
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to  become  an  extensive  specnlator  in  that  class  of  real  estate. 
Much  of  his  land  holdinf^s  were  in  the  "sunken  lands"  region, 
but  he  acquired,  also,  at  different  times,  tracts  in  central  Il- 
linois, near  Springfield. 

The  choicest  plums  in  federal  appointments  in  the  new 
western  states  were  those  in  the  land  offices.  As  settlement 
gradually  invaded  the  wilderness,  new  "land  districts"  must 
be  formed,  and  a  Register  and  a  Receiver  for  each  must  be 
appointed.  Then,  as  now,  the  recommendations  of  senators 
and  representatives  were  listened  to  with  great  respect  by 
the  executive;  and  then,  as  now,  the  President  often  grew 
restive  under  the  feeling  that  the  real  a})pointing  power 
rested  more  in  those  who  "advised  and  consented"  than  in 
him  from  whom  the  appointment  issued.  Shortly  after  the 
contests  in  the  Illinois  legislature  which  had  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Ninian  Edwards  and  Jesse  B.  Thomas  to  be  United 
States  senators,  new  land  districts  were  formed  in  that  state, 
one  of  which  took  its  name  from  the  little  log  village  which 
had  just  been  made  the  county  seat  of  Sangamon  county,  and 
became  known  as  the  Springfield  district.  Sangamon  county 
and  the  Springfield  district  included  all  of  Illinois  north  of 
Madison  and  Green  counties.  Col.  Cox  had  been  an  ardent 
promoter  of  the  election  of  Senator  Edwards,  had  also  sup- 
ported Senator  Thomas,  and  then  had  taken  sides  with  the 
latter  in  the  contest  which  he  led  to  obtain  a  convention  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  Illinois  so  as  to  permit  negro  slave- 
ry. It  was  not  difficult,  therefore,  for  the  two  senators  to 
unite  upon  Cox  as  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  official  posi- 
tions required  for  the  Springfield  land  district.  Tlie  ap- 
pointment seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon  in  December, 
1820,  but  the  district  was  not  organized  until  two  years  later. 
The  alternative  position  was  pledged  by  Pres.  Monroe,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Vermont  delegation,  to  Pascal  P.  Enos,  a 
New^  Englander,  who  had  been  recently  a  resident  of  St. 
Louis,  but  who  had  removed  to  Edwardsville,  111.,  in  1821. 
The  letter  of  Pres.  Monroe,  previously  alluded  to,  finally  de- 
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cides  which  office  each  cniididnte  slioukl  receive,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

[Conndeutial]  January  23,  1823, 

DkakSik: — On  further  conKideration  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  withdraw 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Eiiorf,  and  to  change  the  order  for  that 
first  proposed  by  you,  by  nominating  Col.  Cox  as  Register  and  Mr.  lOnos 
as  Receiver.  Should  the  nominations  be  taken  up,  be  so  kind  as  to  have 
them  postponed  for  this  purpose,  tho'  it  will  be  better  to  say  nothing  as  to 
the  motive.  Very  Sincerely  Yours, 

James  Monkoe.* 

The  commission  of  Thomas  Cox  as  Register  of  the  U.  S. 
land  office  at  Springfield  was  dated  January  28,  1823,  and  he 
had  removed  there  v/ith  his  family  sometime  in  1822.  Early 
in  1822,  he,  in  partnership  with  Elijah  lies,  a  Kentuckian, 
who  had  engaged  in  merchandizing  in  a  log  hut  the  previous 
year,  John  Taylor,  also  a  Kentuckian,  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  Pascal  P.  Enos  pre-empted  four  quarter  sections  adjoin- 
ing the  hamlet  of  Springfield,  and  laid  them  out  in  town  lots. 
All  being  ardent  admirers  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  was  then 
an  avowed  candidate,  for  the  presidency,  they  named  their 
town  site  Calhoun.  They  did  not  succeed  in  extinguishing  the 
name,  Springfield,  but  land  conveyances  in  that  part  of  the 
city,  which  includes  the  state  house  site,  still  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  South  Carolina  nullifier. 

Col.  Cox  held  the  office  of  Register  for  a  full  term  of  four 
years,  and  w^as  succeeded  January  5,  1827,  by  Dr.  John  Todd, 
a  whig  Kentuckian,  appointed  by  Pres.  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Dr.  Todd  was  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln.  About 
this  time,  the  extensive  land  speculations  in  which  Cox  had 
engaged  for  several  years,  culminated  in  severe  losses,  which, 
aggravated  by  unwise  endorsements  for  friends,  into  which 
his  generous  nature  had  led  him,  swept  away  almost  his  en- 
tire fortune.  He  again  engaged  in  hotel  kee];)ing,  but  the 
next  few  years  seem  to  have  been  a  period  of  great  depression 
of  spirits. 

The  Black  Hawk  war  came  on  in  the  spring  of  1S32. 

♦Tills  letter  is  givou  in  facsimile  in  tho  "Edwards  Papers,"  to  exhibit  Pres.  Mon- 
roe's handwriting. 
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John  ]^oyTi()l(l8  had  become  ^^ovornor  of  the  state  in  1830, 
and  he  at  once  calh^d  out  a  small  force  of  volnnt(;ers  for  tem- 
porary service.  Soon  after  the  fiasco  of  Stillman's  "Run," 
and  other  evidences  that  a  more  efficient  organization  was 
necessary,  this  entire  force  was  disbanded  and  a  new  call 
made,  which  resulted  in  assembling  an  army  of  three  brig- 
ades, containing  in  all  ten  regiments  and  three  spy  battalions, 
all  mounted.  Gov.  Keynolds  proposed  to  recognize  his  old 
comrade  of  Judy's  scouts  in  the  w^ar  of  1812,  by  appointing 
him  as  colonel  of  one  of  the  new  regiments.  But  Col.  Cox, 
evidently,  at  the  moment,  distrusted  his  own  powers.  He 
declined  the  flattering  offer,  but  secured  the  responsible 
commission  for  James  Collins,  a  young  Virginian,  then  a 
resident  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Macoupin,  who  had  re- 
cently married  Eleanor  Young,  a  widowed  sister  of  Cox. 
That  the  refusal  was  not  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gers of  the  field,  nor  because  he  had  reached  the  age  of  ex- 
emption from  military  service,  he  proved  at  once  by  enlist- 
ing in  a  company  from  the  adjoining  county  of  Morgan,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Allan  T.  Lindsay.  This  was  another  of 
those  "spy"  or  scout  companies,  such  as  he  had  served  with  in 
1812,  and  thus  afforded  him  congenial  duty,  and  with  really 
no  loss  of  dignity  among  those  free  and  independent  pioneers. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  been  a  captain  earlier  in  the 
year,  was  now  serving  as  a  private,  as  was  also  Samuel  White- 
sides,  who  had  been  a  brigadier-general,  and  many  other  ex- 
colonels,  majors,  and  captains  were  in  the  ranks. 

Lindsay's  company,  w^ith  another  from  Vandalia,  was 
placed  in  the  spy  battalion  commanded  by  Maj.  W.  L.  D. 
Ewing,  who  was  then  a  prominent  politician,  and  later  served 
a  short  term  as  United  States  senator.  The  battalion  was 
attached  to  the  brigade  of  Gen.  James  D.  Henry,  which  con- 
sisted of  four  regiments,  one  of  them  being  that  of  Col.  James 
Collins.  And  it  became  the  fortune  of  war  that  Henry's 
brigade  bore  the  most  conspicuous  part  and  achieved  the 
most  brilliant  successes  of  any  portion  of  Gen.  Atkinson'sr 
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command,  in  ilio  arduouB  campaign  into  tlie  wilds  of  Wis- 
consin (then  ]\ricliigan)  which  followed.  The  batthj  of  Wis- 
consin Heights  was  fonght  and  won  by  Henry's  brigade  and 
Col.  Henry  Dodge's  small  detachment  of  ^lichigan  troopers 
alone.  Ewing's  scouts  1(h1  in  the  attack  and  received  the 
first  fire  of  the  savage  foe.  Black  Hawk  was  nearly  over- 
taken on  the  peninsula  between  Lakes  Monona  and  Mendota, 
where  Madison  now  stands,  and  Ewing's  battalion  swept  as 
skirmishers  across  those  classic  hills  when  they  were  a  track- 
less wilderness.  At  the  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe,  Ewing's 
scouts  discovered  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  after  Atkinson 
had  been  decoyed  by  a  stratagem  away  from  the  field,  and 
Henry,  with  Collins  and  eJones'  regiments,  drove  the  savages 
to  the  river  before  Atkinson  arrived  to  clinch  the  victory. 

The  Illinois  volunteers  were  discharged  in  August,  1832.* 
Soon  after  his  return  home.  Col.  Cox  removed  from  Spring- 
field to  the  former  home  of  his  wife,  the  Daniel  Bartlett  farm 
on  the  Isle  Bois  river  near  Ste.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  then 
occupied  by  his  brothers-in-law,  William  and  Lemuel  Bart- 
lett. In  the  meantime,  the  treaty  of  Gen.  Scott  and  Gov. 
Reynolds  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  had  opened  up  to  settle- 
ment the  Black  Hawk  Purchase  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  became  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to 
have  the  land  surveyed  into  townships  and  sections  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  that  pre-emptors  might  define  their  claims. 
This  w^as  done  by  contract  under  authority  of  the  U.  S.  sur- 
veyor general,  and  the  contractors  received  appointment  as 
deputy  U.  S.  surveyors.    W.  L.  D.  Ewing  was  now  (Dec, 

1835)  U.  S.  senator  from  Illinois;  Gen.  Henry  Dodge,  a  Ste. 
Genevieve  man,  was  governor  of  Wisconsin  Territory  (July, 

1836)  ,  and  George  W.  Jones,  another  Ste.  Genevieve  man.  was 
delegate  to  Congress  first  from  Michigan  and  then  from  Wis- 
consin Territory.  Thomas  Cox  had  had  experience  as  a  land 
surveyor,  and  all  of  these  influential  friends  knew  it.    Thus  it 


♦Thomas  Cox  enlistodJutioG,  18:J2,  and  was  discliari^ed  August  16,  1S32.— •'Roster  of 
Illinois  Soldiers  in  the  Black  Hawk  War",  by  Adjt.-Gen.  Elliott,  If^yi. 
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came  that  under  date  of  May  (>,  1837,  he  was  appointed  by 
Robert  T,  Lytle  (U.  S.  surveyor  <^eneral  for  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio),  as  U.  S.  deputy  surveyor,  and  <^aven 
the  contract  to  subdivide^,  into  sections,  townslii[)S  84  and 
85  north,  ranges  2,  3,  4,  5,  G  and  7  east  of  the  fifth  [)rinci[)al 
meridian.  The  townships  thus  described  are  Farmer's  Creek, 
Perry,  Jackson,  Wasliington,  South  Fork,  Maquoketa,  Fair-, 
field,  Van  Buren,  Iowa  and  Union,  in  Jackson  county,  Iowa. 

In  anticipation  of  this  appointment  and  to  be  near  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  Col.  Cox,  in  May,  1837,  removed  his  fam- 
ily to  AVhite  Oak  Springs,  in  Iowa  county,  Wisconsin,  twelve 
miles  northeast  of  Galena,  Illinois,  This  place  had  been,  for 
several  years,  the  home  of  Cox's  brother-in-law,  Col.  James 
Collins,  who  was  successfully  engaged  in  lead  mining,  and 
of  other  relatives  and  friends  from  Springfield. 

Settlements  had  begun  in  Jackson  county  as  early  as 
1834,  at  Bellevue  and  a  little  later  at  Charleston  (now  Sa- 
bula),alsoon  the  Mississippi.  A  few  families  came  into  Van 
Buren  township  in  1836,  and  one  or  two  took  claims  at  the 
Forks  of  the  Maquoketa  the  same  .year.  Otherwise,  his  field 
of  work  was  wholly  unsettled  when  Cox  began  work  in  the 
spring  of  1837.  Emigrants  arrived  very  rapidly  that  year, 
however,  and  the  genial  Colonel  made  the  acquaintance  of  all 
of  them.  Some  old  pioneers  are  still  living  who  remember 
the  jolly  surveying  party  with  its  tent  and  ox-team  and  good 
cheer.  The  foreman  of  the  outfit  was  John  G.  McDonald,  a 
skillful  engineer,  formerly  of  Indiana,  with  whom  Cox  had 
worked  in  Illinois.  McDonald  had  evidence  of  the  reijard 
the  Colonel  ever  had  for  his  friends,  in  receivinor  throufjh 
his  influence  appointments  as  brigadier-general  of  militia, 
doorkeeper  of  the  territorial  house,  and  commissioner  to 
locate  the  county  seat  of  Jones  county.  Gen.  McDonald 
went  to  California  in  1850  and  died  there  after  a  few  months 
sojourn. 

It  being  the  intention  of  Col.  Cox  to  make  a  home  in  the 
new  country  which  he  was  preparing  for  settlement,  he  took 
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€arly  occasion  to  select  n  claim  for  liiinsolf.  He  chose  a  loca- 
tion where  a  trail, which  had  been  established  leading  from  Du- 
buque directly  south  to  Davenport,  crossed  the  Maquoketa, 
over  a  rocky  ford.  It  was  nearly  three  miles  below  where 
the  north  and  south  forks  of  the  river  united.  The  trail, 
wdiich  had  followed  ridges  nearly  all  the  way  from  Dubuque, 
here  descended  into  a  wooded  ravine  in  which  were  several 
fine  springs.  Near  these  6[)rings,  the  Colonel's  double  log 
cabin  was  erected,  and  here  he  removed  his  family,  consisting 
of  wife,  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  in  the  spring  of  1838. 
He  gave  his  claim  the  name  of  "Richland,"  evidently  hoping 
that  a  town  might  be  located  there,  but  Springfield  (now 
Maquoketa)  at  the  forks  began  to  grow,  and  the  Dubuque- 
Davenport  road  was  deflected  to  cross  the  river  at  Bridgeport, 
a  mile  and  a  half  farther  up. 

On  July  3,  1838,  Iowa  became  a  territory  of  the  union, 
having  been  detached  from  Wisconsin  Territory  by  act  of 
Congress,  passed  June  12,  1838.  The  first  division  of  the 
territory  into  districts  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
legislature,  was  made  by  the  governor;  and,  in  that  division, 
Jackson  county  was  placed  in  a  representative  district  that 
was  an  empire  in  extent.  It  consisted  of  Jackson,  Dubuque, 
Delaw^are,  Clayton  and  Fayette  counties,  but  Fayette  extended 
to  the  line  of  British  America,  and  included  all  of  northern 
Iowa,  nearly  all  of  Minnesota  and  part  of  the  Dakotas.  It 
was  entitled  to  four  members  of  the  territorial  house  of  rep- 
resentatives and  chose  Thomas  Cox,  Col.  Andrew  Bank- 
son  (a  comrade  of  Cox  in  the  war  of  1812  and  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  from  southern  Illinois),  Hardin  Nowlin,  and 
Chauncy  Swan,  the  latter  three  from  Dubuque  county. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  what  other  candidates  ap- 
peared at  that  election,  or  record  of  the  number  of  votes 
cast.  The  prior  legislative  experience  of  Col.  Cox  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance  in  the  county  pointed  to  him  natur- 
ally as  the  proper  representative  for  Jackson,  and  a  life  long 
training  had  made  him  a  past  master  in  the  arts  of  a  politician. 
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Tlio  legislature  met  Nov(unl)or  12,  1838,  at  Burlington, 
which  had  been  the  ca[)ital  of  Wisconsin  Territory  before  the 
division.  The  House  consisted  of  twenty-six  menilx^rs,  of 
whom  a  largo  majority  were  democrats:  but  party  lines  were 
almost  utterly  ignored.  A  division  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  affected  votes  on  many  questions,  being  that  between 
the  south  and  north  sections  of  the  Territory.  The  southern 
counties,  Lee,  Van  Buren,  Henry  and  Des  Moines,  were  the 
more  thickly  settled  and  supplied  fifteen  members  of  the 
House.  Col.  Andrew  Bankson,  of  Dubuque,  was  appointed 
temporary  Speaker,  but  the  honors  for  the  permanent  position 
went,  as  their  numbers  entitled  them,  to  the  south.  William 
H.  Wallace,  of  Henry,  although  a  wdiig,  was  elected,  having 
received  eleven  votes,  John  Frierson  (Muscatine),  four, 
Thomas  Cox,  two,  Andrew  Bankson,  one,  James  W.  Grimes, 
one,  and  one  blank.    Six  members  were  evidently  absent. 

Col.  Cox,  from  the  first  day  of  the  session,  took  a  leading- 
part  in  the  routine  work  of  the  House.  He  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Internal  Improvements  and  mem- 
ber  of  the  committees  on  Roads  and  Highways  and  Militia, 
and  served  frequently  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole.  He  was  not  a  lawyer  and  had  little  share  in  framing 
acts  pertaining  to  legal  technicalities  and  the  practice  of 
courts,  but  was  keenly  alert  on  the  practical  matters  indicated 
by  his  committee  assignments.    For  instance,  Nov.  22: 

Mr.  Summers  offered  the  following:  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on 
Internal  Improvements  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
memorializing  Congress  for  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Wabesipinicon  river.  Mr.  Cox  moved  to  amend  by  ad- 
ding "and  also  the  Big  Maquoketa".  Mr.  Hastings  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment  by  adding  "and  the  Cedar  fork  of  the  Iowa."  The  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  and  the  resolution  passed.* 

The  records  show  that  Cox  was  present  on  every  day  of 
the  session  and  his  name  appears  upon  every  roll  call  but  one, 
although  they  were  much  more  frequent  than  is  now  the 
practice  in  legislative  bodies.    In  the  remarkable  contest 
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which  arose  with  Gov.  Lucns,  during  the  sossion,  over  liis  use 
of  the  veto  power,  Cox  wns  nn  ardent  partisan  of  tlie  rifi^hts 
of  the  legislature  as  against  the  executive.  One  notable  item 
in  the  contest  was  the  resolutif)n  which  he  introduced  on  Dec.  3 : 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  postmaster  nt  Davenport,  Scott  county,  be  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  have  tlio  mail  from  Davenport  to  Dubuque  conveyed 
in  two  horse  post  coaches  twice  a  week  durint^  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  that  the  Post  master  General  of  the  United  Staters 
be  memorialized  by  the  Lej^islativc  Assembly  to  allow  and  pay  the  extra 
expense  that  may  be  incurred  under  this  resolution. 

This  the  Governor  refused  to  approve,  under  his  conten- 
tion that  the  organic  act  gave  him  the  right  of  absolute  veto 
of  all  legislation.  The  veto,  on  January  4,  1839,  of  this  and 
another  resolution  gave  rise  to  the  adoption  of  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Grimes  that  a  committee  on  vetoes  be  appointed.  Grimes 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  and  his  report  on  Jan- 
uary 7th,  contains  the  following: 

.  .  .  .  The  first  vetoed  resolution  submitted  to  this  committee  wa& 
in  the  following  words  [quotes]:  This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  upon  the  suggestion  of  northern  members 
that  they  were  unable  to  receive  petitions  or  hear  from  their  constituents, 
or  their  constituents  to  hear  from  them.  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
which  must  have  been  known  as  well  by  the  Executive  of  this  Territory  as 
by  the  members  of  this  Assembly,  that  the  mail  from  Davenport  to  Du- 
Buque  was  irregular — that  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  mail  could  be  carried 
in  the  bags  at  one  time — that,  in  requesting  the  Postmaster  General  to 
defray  the  additional  expense,  this  Legislature  had  the  example  of  the 
Wisconsin  Assembly — and  that  that  request  was  considered  reasonable  and 
complied  with  very  readily  by  the  Department  at  Washington.  The  reso- 
lution was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  call  upon  the  Postmaster  General 
to  establish,  for  the  present  w'inter  at  least,  a  sufficient  mail  route  between 
Davenport  and  DuBuque.  If  power  was  assumed  in  that  resolution,  which 
could  only  be  exercised  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  ''veto'* 
was  perfectly  proper  (if  it  could  be  exercised  at  all);  but  your  committee 
are  not  of  the  opinion  

The  report,  which  was  signed  by  James  W.  Grimes^ 
Chauncey  Swan  (Dubuque  ),  Laurel  Summers  (  Comanche), 
and  Hawkins  Taylor  ( Keokuk),  condemned  the  Governor  very 
severely  and  claimed  that  he  had  no  right  of  veto.  It  was 
adopted  by  16  to  G,  Cox  voting  in  the  affirmative.  On  Jan- 
uary 15,  Andrew  Bankson  offered  the  resolution  declaring 
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that  "Robort  Lucas  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  peoph'/' 
and  calliii*;  u[)()ii  the  President  to  remove  him  from  ofiice, 
which  was  ado[)ted  12  to  10,  Cox  in  the  aflirmative.  On  thn 
last  day  of  the  session,  a  resolution  was  ado[)ted,  on  motion 
of  Cox  "that  Messrs.  Inghram  ( Council)  and  Temple  be  re- 
quested to  forward  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
joint  memorial  that  he  remove  Gov.  Lucas  from  the  ofhce  of 
Governor  of  the  Territory." 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  that  came  before  tliis 
first  session  of  the  territorial  legislature  was  the  selection  of 
a  permanent  seat  of  government.  The  delegations  from  the 
southern  counties  seem  to  have  agreed  early  in  the  session  to 
push  the  claims  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  Henry  county,  with  the 
proviso  that  Burlington  should  remain  the  temporary  capital 
for  three  years.  A  bill  to  that  effect  came  up  in  the  House- 
for  consideration  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  December 
31.  The  northern  members  generally,  including  those  from. 
Muscatine,  determined  to  defeat  Mt.  Pleasant,  if  possible,, 
but  w^ere  unable  to  bring  forward  an  alternative  location  that 
would  command  the  requisite  support.  Twenty-eight  mo- 
tions were  made  in  committee  to  strike  out  Mt.  Pleasant  and 
insert  as  many  different  places,  but  all  w^ere  voted  down  and 
the  bill  was  reported  back  to  the  House  for  concurrence.  But 
the  motion  to  concur  only  brought  on  a  renewal  of  the  contest,, 
which  began  in  an  attack  on  Burlington  as  the  temporary 
capital. 

Then  Col.  Cox  came  forward  with  a  new  proposition,  evi- 
dently evolved,  as  we  have  said,  from  his  experience  in  the 
first  state  legislature  of  Illinois.  He  moved  to  amend  the 
second  section  as  follows: 

Strike  out  Mt.  Pleasant  and  insert  Johnson,  Linn,  and  Cedar  counties 
and  that  commissioners  be  appointed  to  locate  the  seat  of  government  at 
the  most  eligible  place  in  either  of  those  counties. 

The  motion  failed  by  11  to  14,  but  it  introduced  a  germ 
of  thought  that  grew  and  grew.  Then  Nowlin  moved  to  make 
Burlington  the  permanent  capital.    Lost  12  to  13,  the  Bur- 
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linirton  (lolofxatioii  thenisJelvcs  dofeatinj^  it.  But  Hawkins 
Taylor  of  Lcc  moved  to  roconsidor,  Janios  ITnll  of  Van  Ijiiren 
joined  him,  and  ilio  ]>uilin;.(ton  nKjtion  was  carried  by  11-  to 
11.  Then  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  seleet  committee  of  one 
from  each  electoral  district  and  that  ended  the  contest  for  the 
day.  On  the  next  day,  January  1,  the  select  committee 
reported  back  the  bill  with  amendments  which  the  journal 
does  not  disclose,  but  which  evidently  contained  the  original 
scheme  of  Mt.  Pleasant  for  permanent  and  Burlin<^ton  for 
temporary  capital.  The  bill  passed  by  13  to  11,  Cox  in  the 
negative,  and  then  Nowlin  moved  to  amend  the  title  to  n.-ad, 
"A  bill  to  establish  two  seats  of  government  and  tos(juand(?r 
the  appropriation  for  erecting  public  buildings."  Six  voted 
for  the  amended  title,  including  Cox.  This  transferred  the 
fight  to  the  Council,  whence  the  bill  came  back  on  January 
3,  witli  the  Johnson  county  amendment,  and  the  House 
concurred  by  13  to  12,  the  minority  of  January  1,  being 
now  the  majority,  with  the  aid  of  Geo,  H.  Beeler,  of  Des 
Moines  and  Laurel  Sunmiers,  of  Clinton.  The  new  town  in 
Johnson  county  was  not  named  in  this  bill,  but  on  January 
15  a  supplementary  bill  dictated  by  the  Governor  was 
passed,  during  the  consideration  of  which  "Mr.  Cox  moved 
to  insert  in  the  first  section  thereof  the  v/ords,  'to  be  called 
Iowa  City'  which  was  carried."  Thus  Col.  Thomas  Cox  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  originated  the  plan  by  which 
low^a  City  became  the  capital  of  Iowa  and  of  having  given  the 
city  its  name.* 

*Hon.  T.  S.  Pavvin,  towliom  Iowa  is  greatly  indebted  for  preserving  its  earliest  his- 
tory, made  a  curious  mistalce  in  some  references  to  the  history  of  this  capital  contest. 
In  an  address  before  the  Iowa  Lawmakers'  Association,  in  lSl*2.he  said:  "His  vCox's) 
■vote  was  the  turning:  point  in  the  location  of  tlie  capital  at  Iowa  Tity  and  the  terri- 
tory and  state  becauio  indebted  to  him  by  whose  vote  the  location  was  determined." 
In  an  address  before  tlie  same  body  in  1900,  Mr.  Parvin  told  a  circumstantial  story, 
■witliout  nieutionin^j:  the  name,  which  intimated  that  the  vote  of  Cox  was  obtained  by 
influences  not  wholly  creditable,  in  whicli  a  celebration  of  "Jackson  Day,"  January 
8th,  boro  a  part.  In  a  letter  written  by  Parvin  to  Rov.  Wm.  Salter  in  lOOO,  which  the 
writer  has  been  pernutted  to  coi)y,  tlie  incident  is  told  in  more  of  detail  and  it  there 
appears  that  the  venerable  narrator  had  no  personal  knowledi^e  of  the  matter,  it  hav- 
ing been  told  him  by  Hon.  S.  t'linti)u  Ha3tinft:s.  Xow  th(»  evidence  of  the  House  jour- 
nal contradicts  the  wliolo  story.  From  the  lirst  of  tlie  contest  to  the  last,  t'ox's  vote 
was  uover  in  doubt  and  ho  appeared  delinitely  as  a  leader  of  the  forces  opposed  to  Mt. 
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In  recognition  of  the  efPorts  of  Col.  Cox,  and  h(icau.so  his 
profession  BU[)plied  necessary  qualifications,  he  was  chosen, 
with  Con.  John  Frierson  of  Muscatine,  as  surveyor  of  the 
town  site  of  the  new  capital.  John  G.  McDonald,  his  able 
assistant  in  the  Jackson  county  surveys,  also  helped  in  this 
im[)ortant  work,  which  was  prosecuted  during  the  summer  of 
1839. 

A  new  apportionment  was  made  before  the  election  of  1839 
by  which  Jackson  county  became  a  representative  district  by 
itself,  in  which  Col.  Cox  was  re-elected.  Through  rank 
treachery,  the  democratic  nomination  was  obtained  by  W.  W. 
Brown,  afterwards  identified  as  a  leader  of  the  Bellevue  out- 
laws, but  Cox  ran  as  an  independent  candidate  and  defeated 
him.  The  assembly  convened  at  Burlington  November  l-. 
In  the  election  for  Speaker,  Edward  Johnston  of  Keokuk  was 
chosen  with  17  votes,  James  Churchman  received  six  votes, 
Alfred  Rich,  one  and  Thomas  Cox,  one.  Cox  received -the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  Internal  Improvements 
and  w'as  a  member  of  those  on  Territorial  Affairs,  Militia, 
and  Rules.  The  journal  shows  that  he  exercised  the  same 
vigilance  and  knowledge  of  parliamentary  practice  that  char- 
acterized him  in  the  preceding  session. 

On- November  26,  he  joined  w^ith  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Territorial  Affairs  in  reporting  a  resolution  -'that 
it  is  inexpedient  to  take  any  preparatory  steps  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  State  at  the  present  session  of  the  Leg- 
islative xVssembly."  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  21  to  1. 
That  he  still  felt  hostile  toward  Gov.  Lucas  is  indicated  by 
his  votes  adverse  to  sustaining  the  Governor's  three  vetoes, 
although  two  of  them  were  ratified  ^by  large  majorities  of 

Pleasant.  The  wavering  votes  can  plainly  bo  placed  from  the  journal  records  and 
Cox  was  not  one  of  them.  Tlien  tiio  last  ballots  were  taken  and  the  contest  definitely 
closed  on  the  'Sd  day  of  January.  "Jackson  Day"  could  have  liad  no  share  in  any  phase 
of  it.  HastiuiTs'  tale,  rei>eatod  by  Parvin  sixty-two  years  after  the  event,  may  have 
had  a  sxibstantial  basis  regarding  some  otlier  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
but  was  certainly  not  an  incident  of  the  capital  locating  contest.  Hon.  Hawkins 
Taylor,  a  member  of  that  first  Territorial  House  from  Keokuk,  in  a  lettorto  the  Iowa 
Pioneer  Lawmakers'  reunion  of  1890  makes  this  positive  assertion:  "During  tho 
whole  session  I  never  saw  a  member  under  tho  intiuenco  of  liquor." 
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the  House.  A  resolution  adopted  on  the  Inst  day  of  flie 
session,  January  17,  1810,  to  endorse  a  political  action  of 
Pres.  Van  Buren,  shows  the  political  affiliation  of  the  House 
to  have  been,  democrats  15,  \vhigs  8.  Cox  voted  with  the 
democrats. 

Shortly  after  his  return  home  from  this  session,  Col.  Cox 
was  called  upon  to  take  a  stand  for  the  defense  of  law  and 
order  in  his  community.  He  accepted  with  a  vigor  and  de- 
termination that  reflected  great  credit  upon  him,  and  resulted 
in  freeing  the  county  from  a  dangerous  menace  to  its  peace 
and  good  name.  There  was  a  large  band  of  counterfeiters, 
horse  thieves,  and  murderers  infesting  the  frontier,  which 
became  generally  known  as  the  "Banditti  of  tlie  Prairie." 
They  had  a  sort  of  center  at  White  Pigeon  in  the  wilds  of 
Michigan,  with  branch  organizations  in  northern  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri.  Early  in  1837,  a 
party  of  emigrants  from  Michigan,  came  to  Bellevue,  the 
county  seat  of  Jackson  county.  The  leader  of  the  party  was 
W.  W.  Brown,  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  engaging 
manners  and  considerable  culture.  He  engaged  in  business 
in  Bellevue,  keeping  a  hotel,  and  cutting  wood  to  supply 
steamboats,  and  he  gained  property  rapidly  for  those  days. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  men  he  kept  around  him  as 
boarders  and  employes  were  very  undesirable  citizens.  Coun- 
terfeit money  appeared  in  circulation;  stolen  horses  and  stolen 
cattle  were  traced  to  Brown's  boarders,  and  Brown's  own  skirts 
were  seldom  clear  of  suspicion.  Arrests  were  made,  but  ali- 
bis were  always  proven  by  w^eight  of  numbers,  the  witnesses 
coming  from  Brown's  hotel.  The  sheriff  of  Jackson  county 
was  William  A.  Warren,  a  Kentuckian  who  had  removed  to 
Bellevue  from  the  Galena  lead  mines  in  1836,  a  vounor  man 
of  bravery  and  intelligence  who  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  county.  By  the  spring  of  181:0, 
the  criminal  character  of  Brown's  gang  had  become  so  ap- 
parent that  the  decent  people  of  the  village  denied  them  social 
recognition.    In  revenge  for  this,  James  Thompson,  one  of 
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the  most  notorious  of  the  outhiws,  iiidul<2^ed  in  siicli  outra- 
geous conduct  towards  the  family  of  James  Mitchell  as  cost 
him  his  life  in  an  altercation  with  Mitchell  on  the  street. 
The  homicide  was  taken  into  custody,  by  the  sherilf,  but  re- 
peated attempts  at  lynching  and  other  defiant  acts  by  the 
criminal  ruffians  induced  Sheriil:'  Warren  to  call  the  leading 
men  of  the  county  into  consultation.  Col.  Cox,  by  common 
consent,  assumed  leadership  of  the  law  and  order  men,  and 
their  advice  was  that  warrants  should  be  issued  and  that  a 
posse  be  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  April,  to  assist  the 
sheriff  in  taking  the  entire  gang  into  custody.  An  informa- 
tion was  sworn  out  before  a  country  justice  of  the  peace, 
charging  W.  W.  Brown,  William  Fox,  Aaron  Long,  and  twen- 
ty others  "as  confederated  together  for  the  purpose  of  thiev- 
ing, passing  counterfeit  money,  robbing,  and  other  depreda- 
tions to  the  great  injury  of  the  community,  in  which  they 
lived,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  in  general."  Wil- 
liam Fox,  thus  mentioned,  was  one  of  those  afterward  im- 
plicated in  the  robbery  and  murder  of  Col.  George  Davenport 
on  Hock  Island. 

Cox  and  Warren  rode  through  the  townships  to  ask  prom- 
inent men  to  assemble  at  Bellevue  at  10  o'clock  April  1, 
1840,  hoping  that  the  moral  weight  and  influence  of  the 
gathering  would  induce  Brown  and  his  coadjutors  to  surren- 
der peacefully  to  the  law.  Cox  arrived  first  with  about  forty 
devoted  adherents,  among  whom  was  the  distinguished  hero 
of  the  Black  Hawk  war.  Col.  James  Collins,  of  White  Oak 
Springs,  who,  w^ith  his  wdfe,  w^as  visiting  that  lady's  mother  and 
brothers,  the  Coxes.*    They  found  that  a  red  flag  had  been 

*This  Gon.  James  Collins  was  a  once  prominent  pioneer  whose  memory  was  as  com- 
pletely lost  as  that  of  Col.  Cox.  No  Jackson  county  pioneer  could  tell  mo  anything 
about  him  except  a  vague  recollection  that  ho  was  a  relative  visitinpr  at  the  homo  of 
John  Cox.  Frank  E.  Stevens,  author  of  the  "History  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,"  wrote 
me  that  he  had  written  more  letters  of  inquiry  about  Col.  Collins  with  less  result,  than 
about  the  many  other  hundreds  whoso  names  appear  in  his  book.  But  tracing  the 
Cox  family  led  to  facts  about  Collins  also.  lie  was  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  terri- 
torial House  for  the  session  which  mot  at  Burlington  in  1S;58.  Ho  then  served  in  the 
Wisconsin  territorial  Council  at  iNIadison  for  six  sessions,  being  elected  its  president 
in  1811.   Ho  ran  for  territorial  delegate  in  ISlf)  as  a  whig,  but  was  beaten  by  Morgan 
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raised  in  front  of  Brown's  hole,'!  and  the  gan^  were  drunk  and 
defiant.  The  sheriff,  on  arrival,  obtained  a  parley  with  Brown, 
read  his  warrant,  and  demanded  surrender  to  the  law.  This 
was  refused,  but  Warren  was  detained  by  tlie  drunken  crowd 
as  a  prisoner,  until  Col.  Cox  formed  his  men  for  a  rescue, 
wdien  he  was  released.  Further  parley  ensued  until  half  jjast 
two  o'clock,  when  Cox  formed  forty  men  for  an  attack 
with  forty  more  in  reserve,  and  ordered  a  charge  upon  the 
hotel  with  instructions  not  to  fire  unless  they  were  fired  u[)on, 
expecting  that  their  determined  attitude  would  force  a  sur- 
render. They  gained  the  front  of  the  house  with  a  rush. 
Cox  and  Warren  called  upon  Brown  to  surrender.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  intended  to  do  so,  but  that  his  gun  went  off 
accidentally.  The  ball  passed  through  Col.  Cox's  coat  and 
the  discharge  was  a  signal  for  a  general  fusilade  from  both 
sides.  Brown  was  shot  in  his  tracks  at  the  first  fire,  but  his 
men  mostly  made  their  escape  to  the  second  story,  from  which 
and  from  an  adjoining  building,  they  continued  the  fight 
which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  four  of  the  attacking  forcc^ 
Henderson  Palmer,  a  prominent  Bellevue  cititizen,  Andrew 
Farley,  a  farmer  from  Deep  Creek,  John  Brink  and  J.  Max- 
well, also  of  Bellevue.  William  Vaughn  was  severely  wound- 
ed and  afterwards  died.  Col.  Collins  was  shot  in  the  hand, 
and  William  Vance  in  the  thigh.  John  G.  McDonald,  the 
surveyor,  seeing  a  gun  aimed  at  Col.  Cox  from  the  adjoining 
building,  leaped  to  protect  him  and  received  the  ball  in  his 
hip;  he  w^as  also  shot  in  the  left  w^ist. 

Of  the  outlaws,  there  were  killed  W.  W.  Brown,  Aaron 
Day,  and  "old  man"  Burtis.  Tom  Welch,  alias  Buckskin 
Tom,  was  badly  wounded  and  several  others  slightly.  Prep- 

L.  Martin,  democrat,  of  Green  Bay.  In  1S47,  having  raised  a  company  at  Galena  for 
the  Mexican  war,  ho  was  elected  colonel  of  the  6th  Illinois  Infantry,  and  servofl  at 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  lie  was  presented  with  a  line  sword  by  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature, after  his  return.  In  1849,  ho  went  to  California  and  settled  in  Nevada  county, 
from  which  iio  was  elected  to  the  California  Assembly  for  two  terras.  Ho  was  com- 
missioned brifradier  ^reneral  of  the  4tli  brigade  California  Militia  in  1^^G0  and  died  in 
1864,  while  treasurer  of  Nevada  county.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  born  in  lh02» 
and  settled  in  Macoupin  county,  Illinois,  in  1832. 
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arniions  to  set  firo  to  the  building  finally  resulted  in  the  ca[)- 
ture  of  thirteen  who  were  endeavorin<^  to  escape  by  jumjjinf^ 
from  a  shed  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  but  seven  succeeded 
in  getting  away.  The  first  impulse  of  the  ca[)tors  was  to 
hang  the  bandits  at  once,  indeed,  ropes  were  [)rocured  and 
placed  about  the  necks  of  some  of  them,  but  the  earnest  [ilt-as 
of  Cox  and  others  for  delay  prevailed,  and  they  were  placed 
under  guard  for  the  night,  A  meeting  of  citizens  was  held 
tlnit  evening  and  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  day,  at  which 
time  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  was  discussed.  The  fact  that 
the  county  contained  no  jail  and  that  danger  of  rescue  by  ac- 
complices was  imminent  induced  many  to  advocate  an  impro- 
vised trial  and  short  shrift.  The  alternative  was  proposed 
that  they  be  whipped  and  forbidden  to  enter  the  county  again. 
A  ballot  was  taken  with  beans,  white  for  han<xin^c  and  dark 
for  whipping,  with  the  result  that  the  black  beans  won  by 
only  three  majority.  The  whipping  was  thoroughly  done, 
and,  so  far  as  known,  none  of  the  bandits  ever  returned  to 
the  county. 

In  July,  1SJ:0,  the  second  territorial  assembly  held  an 
extra  session.  The  organization  of  the  regular  session  was 
not  recognized  as  holding  over,  but  a  new  election  of  legis- 
lative officers  was  held.  Hon.  Edward  Johnston  of  Keokuk 
was  again  elected  Speaker,  but  Thomas  Cox  was  appointed 
Speaker  pro  tern,  and  appeared  strongly  in  evidence  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  permanent  honor.  Three  ballots  were  taken, 
in  which  he  received  three,  four  and  three  votes  respectively. 
He  appeared  in  his  seat  on  the  first  three  days  of  that  session 
only,  being  absent  the  remainder  of  the  term  because  of 
sickness. 

For  the  third  assembly,  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
House.  The  session  began  at  Burlington  Nov.  3,  1810. 
On  assembling,  only  one  nomination  for  Speaker  w'as  made. 

Mr.  (Laurel)  Summers  (from  Clinton  county)  nominated  Thomas  Cox. 
The  members  then  proceeded  to  ballot,  after  which,  upon  counting  the 
same,  it  was  found  that  i\[r.  Cox  had  received  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
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bor  of  votes  ^ivoii,  and  was  tlioreforo  declared  duly  elected  Speaker,  aud 
was  conducted  to  the  chair  Ijy  Messrs.  Lash  (of  Henry)  and  Lewis  (of  Van 
Buren),  when  he  returned  thanks  in  a  short  and  pertinent  address.* 

In  no  other  session  of  either  body  of  the  territorial  as- 
semblies was  the  presiding  officer  elected  without  a  contest, 
or  without  the  journal  showing  tiie  record  of  the  vote. 

Col.  Cox  being  Speaker,  no  bills  were  introduced  nor 
motions  made  by  him  during  this  session.  The  journal 
shows  that  he  voted  upon  every  roll  call  up  to  and  including 
January  4,  1841.  There  is  little  in  the  record  to  show  the 
motives  or  reasons  for  his  votes.  Few  questions  arose  that 
bear  indications  of  having  been  decided  by  party  feeling  ex- 
cept frequently  recurring  contests  on  public  printing.  Cox 
generally  seems  to  have  voted  on  the  "economy"  side  of  prop- 
ositions to  expend  money.  He  voted  in  one  case  against 
authorizing  a  lottery.  January  5.  he  was  absent  at  the 
morning  session,  absent  again  on  the  6th  and  7tli,  appeared 
at  one  session  on  the  8th,  but  never  again  during  the  session. 
Laurel  Summers  served  during  this  period  as  Speaker  pro 
tem.  In  his  farewell  address  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Jan- 
uary 15,  he  says  that  "on  account  of  the  indisposition  of 
the  Speaker  it  has  become  my  duty  to  adjourn  the  House." 

His  faithful  constituents  again  elected  the  Colonel  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  at  the  reojular  election  in  Auo^ust,  1811, 
but  we  find  upon  the  county  records  that,  on  November  2, 
he  presented  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  his  re- 
signation. A  special  election  was  held  November  29,  at 
which  James  K.  Moss  of  Bellevue  was  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  old  settler  who 
remembers  this  resignation  or  its  cause,  but  it  was  doubtless 
caused  by  the  ill  health  which  had  interfered  with  his  use- 
fulness the  two  previous  sessions. 

When  the  election  of  181:2  came  on,  he  appeared  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Council,  to  represent  the  district  consisting 
of  Jackson,  Dubuque,  Clayton,  Delaware  and  Fayette  coun- 

♦Journal  of  the  House,  Tliird  Legislative  A.ssembly. 
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ties  "and  tlio  torriiories  ndjaceiit,"  wliicli  extended  to  tho 
British  [)Ossessions  on  the  north  an(i  tlio  iMissouri  river  on  tlio 
west,  but  which  hokl  no  vot(^rs  north  of  tlie  Turkey  nor  west 
of  tlio  Wapsipinicon,  exce[)t  the  small  St.  Peters  precinct  at 
Fort  Snellin<r.  The  re^uhir  democratic  nominations  were  se- 
cured  by  Gen.  Francis  Gehon  and  Hardin  Nowlin.  but  Thom- 
as Cox  and  Stephen  Hempstead  (afterwards  second  governor 
of  tho  State)  came  out  as  independent  candidates. 

At  the  election  the  voters  of  Jackson  county  ail  voted  'single  shot'  for  Cox 
and  he  was  elected,  and  there  was  a  tie  between  Ilompstead  and  Nowlin, 
and  Gehon  was  behind.  At  a  subsequent  special  election,  Gehon,  by  the 
help  of  Jackson  county  was  elected  and  both  Hempstead  and  Nowlin  were 
left.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  final  outcome  of  the  election  was  an 
agreement  between  Gehon  and  Col.  Cox.* 

Hon.  F.  M.  Knoll,  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  Gov.  Hemp- 
stead,*!-  adds  an  interesting  detail  of  this  election: 

In  1810,  after  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  in  the  legislative  Council 
he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  General  Gehon,  afterwards  U.  S.  Mar- 
shall being  his  opponent.  At  the  day  of  the  election,  owing  to  his  deep 
sense  of  honor  and  his  proverbial  courtesy,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
vote  for  himself,  but  cast  his  vote  for  his  opponent,  thus  electing  General 
Gehon  by  one  vote. 

The  Council  consisted  of  thirteen  members.  They  con- 
vened with  the  fifth  general  assembly  at  Iowa  City,  on  De- 
cember 5,  18tl:2.  Cox  found  among  them  five  with  whom 
he  had  previously  served  as  a  member  of  the  House.  It 
seems  difficult  to  determine  just  how  this  body  was  divided 
in  political  affiliations.  Some  had  been  elected  on  independ- 
ent tickets,  but  newspapers  of  the  day  divided  them  positively 
into — six  democrats  and  six  whigs,  leaving  one  man,  Joseph 
B.  Teas,  of  Jefferson  county,  who  was  claimed  by  both  part- 
ies.J    For  President  of  the  Council,  Hon.  Francis  Springer 

*A  letter  from  Hon.  P,  W.  Crawford.  State  senator  from  Dubuque.  Juno  25,  1905. 

flowa  Pioueor  Lawmakers'  Association,  1S9S,  pp.  139-140.  Mr.  Knoll  makes  a  mis- 
take in  the  date.  Tlio  Councilmon  elected  in  1840  from  tlie  Dubuque  district  woro 
Hon.  M.  Bainbrid^ro  of  Dubuque  and  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Kirkpatrick  of  Bellevuo,  Jack- 
son county. 

^Gleaned  from  Iowa  City  newspapers  of  the  day  by  Mr.  John  Parish,  under  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  B.  F.  Shambaugh. 
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of  Loiiisn  wnB  presented  by  the  whim's  and  Slu^plierd  Ijoffler, 
a  democrat,  nominated  Joseph  B.  Teas.  On  the  first  day, 
three  ballots  were  taken,  Teas  receiving  six  votes,  Springer 
four  and  three  were  bhmk.  The  next  day  S[)ringer  wfis 
dropped  out,  and  the  result  of  the  fourth  ballot  was  John 
D.  Elbert,  a  whig,  of  Van  Buren,  5  votes,  Teas  5,  Thomas 
Cox  1,  blank  2.  The  fifth  ballot  stood:  Elbert  0,  Teas  4, 
blank  8.  "Then  Mr.  Gehon  withdrew  the  name  of  Joseph 
B.  Teas  and  nominated  Thomas  Cox  for  president."  Result 
of  the  sixth  ballot:  Elbert  7,  Cox  4,  W.  H.  Wallace  1,  blank 
1,  and  Elbert  was  elected. 

In  the  assignment  of  committees.  Cox  was  appointed 
chairman  of  Military  Affairs,  and  member  of  Roads,  Terri- 
torial Affairs,  and  Agriculture.  He  appears  to  have  been 
present  on  every  day  of  the  session  and  took  an  active  part 
in  all  routine  work,  served  on  several  select  committees,  being 
chairman  of  two,  and  introduced  several  bills.  Amonsf  the 
latter  were  "a  bill  to  establish  new  counties  and  define  their 
boundaries  in  the  late  cession  from  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians," 
and  "a  bill  to  organize,  discipline,  and  govern  the  militia." 
The  assembly  adjourned  February  17,  1SI3. 

The  sixth  territorial  assembly  began  its  sessions  at  Iowa 
City,  December  4,  1813.  The  Council  serving  the  second 
year  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  elected  presented  no 
change  in  personnel.  The  uncertain  character  of  their  pol- 
itical affiliations  again  showed  itself  in  the  election  of  presi- 
dent. Francis  Springer  was  appointed  president  pro  tern, 
without  opposition.  Gen.  Gehon  did  not  appear  in  attend- 
ance at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  which  probably  induced 
Cox  to  move  that  the  election  of  president  be  postponed  until 
the  fourth  day  of  the  session,  w4iich  motion  was  carried.  The 
balloting,  however,  resulted  in  a  veritable  deadlock.  The 
same  candidates  appeared  as  at  the  previous  session,  S[)ringer 
and  Teas.  Thirteen  ballots  in  all  were  taken  on  December 
7  and  8,  and  then  a  motion  was  carried  to  postpone  the 
election  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  January.    Teas'  highest 
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vote  was  six  on  the  first  ballot.  S[)riii<;er  received  six  on  two 
ballots,  and  had  five  loyal  siij)i)orters  on  all.  Cox's  name  ap- 
peared with  one  vote  on  the  third  ballot,  one  on  the  fifth,  two 
on  the  sixth  and  three  on  the  seventh.  Then,  on  the  elev- 
enth, Teas  w^as  dropped  and  the  next  three  ballots  stood 
Springer  5,  Cox  5,  blank  2.  Balloting  was  resumed  on 
January  0  and  seven  ballots  were  taken  on  that  day.  Cox 
received  six  votes  on  three  of  them,  but  Springer  dro[)ped 
off,  dividing  his  support  with  John  P.  Cook,  a  whig  (of  Cedar, 
Jones,  and  Linn  district).  January  10,  three  ballots  were 
taken.  Springer  rose  again  to  six  and  Cox  dropped  to  four. 
January  11,  three  ballots  were  again  taken;  S[)ringer  with- 
drew and  Teas  changed  front  by  taking  his  place  against 
Cox,  the  twenty-sixth  ballot  being  Teas  5,  Cox  5,  James  Jen- 
kins, democrat  (Van  Buren)  1,  blank  2.  Then  Teas  with- 
drew, Wm.  H.  Wallace  of  Henry  took  his  place  as  the  whig^ 
candidate,  and  Thomas  Cox  was  elected  on  the  thirty-first 
ballot  by  Cox  7,  Wallace  4,  blank  2.* 

The  journal  shows  Cox  to  have  been  present  at  every  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  during  the  term,  and  that  he  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  all  legislation  while  serving  on  the  floor.  An 
important  measure  in  this  assembly,  w^as  the  adoption  of  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  asking  for  statehood  and  defining  the 
boundary  desired.  During  its  consideration  Cox  moved  an 
amendment  which  demanded  for  the  north  boundary,  the 
forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  extending  west  to  the  line  of 
the  Sioux  river,  which  amendment  was  adopted.  This  re- 
commendation, however,  failed  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
convention  whicli  met  in  October,  184:1:.  They  adopted  the 
St.  Peters  (Minnesota)  and  Blue  Earth  (Mankato)  rivers  as 
the  northern  boundary,  but  Congress  further  delimited  the 
area  of  the  proposed  state  and  the  people,  therefore,  rejected 
the  constitution.   During  the  discussion  in  tlie  convention  of 

*Thp  Iowa  Olficial  Registers  and  other  authorities  say  tliat  Cox  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  tlio  sixtli  territorial  Council  on  the  forty-tirst  ballot.  This  is  a  mistake.  It 
was  on  the  thirty-ftrst. 
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the  boundary  question,  Lan<^\vortliy  of  Dubuque  advocated 
the  Cox  proposition  of  making  the  parallel  of  45  ^  the  north 
boundary,  but  did  not  secure  votes  enough  to  carry  it.  This 
line  passes  through  the  present  site  of  Minneai)olis. 

A  contest  arose  in  the  Council,  beginning  January  10, 
over  how  many  delegates  should  constitute  the  constitutional 
convention,  in  which  Cox  fought  strenuously  for  a  favorable 
representation  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory.  He 
succeeded  at  one  stage  in  getting  an  appointment  of  ten  del- 
egates for  his  Council  district,  but  a  final  amendment  on 
January  20,  passed  by  a  vote  of  7  to  G,  allowed  only  seven, 
and  then  he,  with  four  others,  voted  against  the  bill. 

The  sixth  assembly  adjourned  February  14,  184-4.  The 
usual  vote  of  thanks  to  President  Cox  was  moved  by  Mr.  El- 
bert, and  was  very  cordially  expressed.  The  President's 
farewell  address  exhibited  much  feeling,  and  seemed  to  fore- 
shadow his  approaching  end. 

An  extra  session  of  this  assembly  was  held  in  June,  1844, 
but  its  journal  was  never  printed,  and  no  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings is  known  to  exist.  Diligent  search  for  its  journal 
in  manuscript  has  been  made  by  Curator  Aldricli  and  other 
State  officers,  but  so  far  without  success.  Whether  the  or- 
ganization of  the  regular  session  was  recognized  at  the  special 
session,  and  Col.  Cox  thus  retained  his  seat  as  president,  or 
whether  a  new  election  was  held  as  in  the  special  session  of 
1840,  we  have  no  means  of  know^ing;  indeed,  we  have  no  defi- 
nite information  as  to  whether  he  was  present  at  all.  The 
story  of  the  extra  session  of  the  sixth  territorial  assembly  of 
Iowa  in  1844  may  never  be  told. 

The  end  of  his  earthly  career  came  to  our  sturdy  old  pio- 
neer soldier  and  legislator,  on  the  9tli  day  of  November,  1844. 
He  died  at  his  '"Eichland"  farm,  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
complicated  with  liver  congestion.  The  officiating  clergy- 
man at  his  funeral,  was  a  young  Congregationalist  who  had 
come  to  the  Territory  during  the  previous  year  with  the  xVni- 
herst  college  "Iowa  Band,"  and  was  then  located  at  the  little 
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hnmlet  of  Spririf^field  near  by,  at  the  "forks  of  the  Maquo- 
kota."  His  name  was  William  Salter,  and  he  is  still  well 
known  to  lowans  as  an  author  and  historian,  and  as  holding 
the  unique  record  of  more  than  sixty  years'  service  for  his 
Divine  Master  in  one  pulpit,  in  the  city  of  Burlington. 

Nearly  sixty-one  years  after  that  funeral.  Rev.  Dr.  Salter 
stood  in  Mt.  rio[)e  cemetery  in  the  city  of  Maquoketa,  and 
assisted  in  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  a  monument  to  Thomas 
Cox.  The  unliewn  granite  bowlder  which  marks  the  new 
resting  place  of  Jackson  county's  first  lawmaker  is  thorough- 
ly typical  of  his  rugged  nature  and  pioneer  history.  A  rem- 
nant of  an  ancient  moraine  which  marked  the  boundary  of 
that  geologic  puzzle,  the  "driftless  area",  it  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hon.  John  Wilson,  Jackson  county  lawmaker  of 
18G6— 

A  monolith  carried  by  Nature's  icy  river  thousands  of  years  ago  from 
distant  mountain  ranges  and  laid  down  on  a  spot  where  it  could  be  raised 
as  a  characteristic  monument  to  one  of  Jackson  county's  pioneer  noble- 
men. It  seems  unnecessary  for  the  artistic  hand  of  the  sculptor  to  put 
many  finishing  touches  to  the  stone.  The  rubbing,  grinding,  dressing, 
sawing,  planing,  was,  many  years  ago,  slowly  and  patiently  executed  in 
Mother  Nature's  great  geological  workshop.  It  had  been  left  where  it  was 
now  found  so  artistically  prepared  by  the  icy  hand  of  one  of  the  earliest 
glaciers  that  slowly  slid  over  the  surface  of  our  now  far-famed  state. 

Maquoketa,  Iowa,  November,  1905. 


We  can  afford  to  be  divided  on  questions  of  mere  par- 
tisanship, for  comparatively  the  difTerences  of  tariff  and  the 
currency  are  of  no  consequence.  After  all,  the  real  ques- 
tion is  that  of  decency  in  the  life  of  the  home  and  honesty 
in  public  life.  It  makes  little  difference  in  the  long  run 
whether  a  democrat  or  a  republican  is  president,  but  it 
makes  every  difference  to  have  all  of  our  public  officials 
honest  and  clean.  The  candidate  is  the  candidate  of  his 
party,  but  the  president,  if  he  is  worth  his  salt,  is  president 
of  the  people. — Theodore  Roosevelt,  at  Little  Bock,  Ark.^ 
October,  1905. 


THE  DUNKKRS  IN  IOWA. 


BY  ELDER  JOHN  E.  MOIILER. 

The  organization  of  the  Dnnkers  cliurcli  (incorporated, 
German  Baptist  Brethren  clmrcli)  grev^  oat  of  the  great  re- 
ligious awakening  which  occurred  in  Germany  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  large  numbers, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  s[)iritua]ity  in  the 
State  church,  withdrew  from  it  and  met  together  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God. 

In  the  village  of  Schwartzenau  a  small  company,  among 
whom  Alexander  j\Iack  was  a  natural  leader,  met  from  time 
to  time  to  study  and  read  God's  w^ord.  This  company  mu- 
tually agreed  to  lay  aside  all  existing  creeds  and  search  for 
the  truth  in  the  Word,  and  having  found  it,  to  follow  where 
it  might  lead.  They  were  led  to  adopt  the  New^  Testament 
as  their  creed,  and  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  literal,  combined 
with  a  spiritual,  obedience  to  all  the  commandments  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

In  1708  this  group  of  eight  souls  were  buried  with  Christ  ' 
in  baptism,  in  the  river  Eder,  and  Alexander  Mack  was  chosen 
.as  their  first  minister,  though  he  has  never  been  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  church.  The  infant  church  grew  in  num- 
bers rapidly,  but  soon  met  w4th  severe  persecutions.  Wil- 
liam Penn  invited  them  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1719  they  commenced  emigrating  to  America,  and  wdthin  ten 
years  about  the  entire  church  found  itself  settled  comfortably 
in  the  vicinity  of  German  town  and  Philadelphia.  From  this 
nucleus  the  church  spread  out  southward  and  westward,  and 
now  flourishing^  conofrefjations  are  found  in  most  of  the  states. 

In  those  early  days  the  Brethren  wielded  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  religious  affairs  of  the  people.  Christopher 
Sower,  a  printer  at  Germantown,  printed  the  first  German 
Bible  published  in  America.  About  the  year  17-10  he  printed 
a  set  of  Sunday  school  tickets,  wdiich  are  still  preserved,  and 
which  w^ere  used  in  the  Brethren  Sunday  school.    This  was 
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over  forty  years  before  the  establisliineni  of  llie  first  Sunday 
school  by  Robert  Eaikes.  Unfortunately  the  Sund.-iy  schools 
were  discontinued  later  and  only  in  recent  years  has  the 
church  again  taken  up  Sunday  school  work. 

The  Brethren  are,  in  every  respect,  evangelical  in  their 
faith.  The  New  Testament  is  their  only  recognized  creed. 
The  teachings  of  Christ  are  still  held  in  literal,  as  W(j11  as 
spiritual  observaiice.  Ba[)tism  is  administered  by  trine-im- 
mersion, to  believers,  according  to  Matt.  28:19.  The  Agape, 
or  Feast  of  Love,  is  still>4)bserved  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
practice  of  the  church  during,  and  immediately  following,  the 
day  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  a  full  meal,  eaten  in  the  evening, 
in  connection  with  the  service  of  feet  washing,  recorded  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  and  the  Communion,  de- 
scribed in  the  other  Gospels. 

The  Salutation  of  the  Holy  Kiss,  commanded  five  times 
in  the  Epistles  (I  Thcss.  5:20)  is  observed  in  the  church,  al- 
though not  between  the  sexes.  The  sick  are  anointed  with 
oil,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  at  their  request,  as  taught  in 
Jas.  5:14,  15.  Divorce  and  remarriage  are  practically  un- 
known among  the  membership.  Intemperance  is  prohibited, 
and  a  firm  stand  is  taken  against  war.  The  members  are  re- 
quired to  pay  all  honest  debts,  and  the  church  looks  after  her 
own  poor.  Going  to  law  is  discouraged  and  membership  in 
oath-bound  secret  societies  is  forbidden.  Caste  in  the  church 
is  labored  against  and  a  simple  uniform  dress  has  been  adopt- 
ed as  an  aid  to  maintain  plain  dressing  among  the  member- 
ship. The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  uniform  among  the 
sisters  is  the  head  dress,  wdiich  is  a  neat  bonnet.  The  rule 
among  the  brethren  is  a  clerical  coat  collar. 

A  great  majority  of  the  Brethren  are  agriculturists  and 
the  strongest  churches  are  usually  found  in  the  country. 
They  own  a  large  publishing  house  at  liilgin.  111.,  of  which 
the  main  profits  go  to  the  support  of  home  and  foreign  mission 
work.  Flourishing  churches  have  been  established  by  the 
General  Missionary  and  Tract  Society  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
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Franco,  and  India,  wIkto  a  nnmber  of  mission  workers  are 
being  supported  to  further  the  work  at  those  places.  A  num- 
ber of  excellent  schools  are  maintained  by  this  church,  and 
several  colleges,  which  rank  high  as  educational  centers.  The 
oldest  colleges  are  at  Huntington,  Pa.,  and  Mt.  Morris,  111. 

The  government  of  the  church  is  not  complex.  Each  lo- 
cal congregation  conducts  its  own  affairs,  chooses  its  own- 
ministers,  deacons,  and  bishops,  the  first  two  usually  from 
the  L^ity  of  the  church,  and  the  last  from  the  advanced  min- 
isters. In  this  church  all  the  members  of  both  sexes  have 
equal  voting  rights.  Where  possible  each  congregation  set- 
tles its  own  difficulties,  and  directs  its  own  work. 

The  local  congregations  are  grouped  into  districts,  for 
convenience,  and  each  congregation  in  the  group  sends  one  or 
more  delegates,  from  among  its  officers  or  the  laity,  to  an 
annual  district  conference,  which  convenes  within  the  radius 
of  the  group,  to  consider  matters  of  a  wider  interest  than 
pertains  to  the  local  congregation. 

These  districts,  then,  in  turn,  each  send  a  delegate  from 
among  the  bishops,  or  elders,  within  their  respective  bounds, 
to  the  Annual  International  Conference,  which  body  of  del- 
egates forms  a  standing  committee  to  deliberate  upon  matters 
of  general  interest,  such  as  methods  and  ways  and  means  of 
church  work,  or  church  discipline,  or  doctrines  of  the  church. 
No  creed  but  the  New^  Testament  has  ever  been  adopted,  the 
intent  of  the  church  being  to  keep  herself  open  to  the  recep- 
tion of  new  light  in  regard  to  the  will  of  Christ,  as  may  be 
received  by  the  fraternity,  as  new  conditions  are  met,  and 
greater  knowledge  of  the  Lord  is  received,  and  brought  to 
the  front  by  individual  worshippers.  The  decisions  of  the 
International  Conferences  are  supposed  to  be  binding  upon 
the  fraternity  until  their  repeal,  or  they  become  obsolete,  by 
reason  of  no  more  necessity  of  their  observance.  The  voting 
power  of  this  conference  is  vested  in  the  delegates  from  the 
districts,  as  above  named,  together  with  a  delegate  from  each 
local  congregation  in  the  brotherhood. 
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Tlie  cliiircli  is  not  lar;^()  in  numbers,  tlio  total  probably 
being  about  100,000,  nearly  all  of  whom  reside  in  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  said  that  the  pro[)ortion  of  active  memljers 
compared  with  the  actual  membership,  is  quite  large.  The 
Annual  Conferences  have  an  attendance  of  from  15,000  to 
40,000  and  The  Gospel  Messemjer,  the  official  organ  of  the 
church,  is  read  by  about  70  per  cent,  of  their  entire  mem- 
bership. 

Most  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  give  their  labors  with- 
out remuneration  by  their  respective  charges,  esteeming  it  a 
privilege  to  thus  labor  for  their  Master,  while  they  follow 
some  secular  pursuit  for  a  living.  As  there  are  usually  sev- 
eral ministers  to  a  congregation,  and  farming  is  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  majority  of  them,  the  ministry  is  not  necessarily 
a  great  burden,  and  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  minister  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  the  congregation  often  go  to  foreign  and 
home  mission  boards.  A  pastor  who  gives  much,  or  all  of 
his  time  to  his  church  is  of  course  given  the  support  he  needs, 
financially. 

The  Brethren  church  congregations  in  Iowa  have  gener- 
ally been  established  by  immigration  from  the  older  states, 
and  then  added  to  from  the  inhabitants  in  the  community, 
as  the  "congregation  gained  a  footing.  Owing  to  incomplete 
records  in  many  of  the  churches  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  but 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  denomination,  in  the  State.  In  the 
following  list  of  congregations  it  must  be  considered  that  one 
name  of  a  church  often  really  represents  a  number  of  places 
where  preaching  services  are  regularly  carried  on.  For  in- 
stance, not  often  are  there  more  churches  than  one,  in  a  county 
in  Iowa,  but  in  some  instances,  the  county  may  be  almost 
covered  with  preaching  where  the  several  ministers  in  the 
church  hold  forth  the  Word.  About  all  the  con s^re orations 
have  thriving  Sunday  schools,  and  at  other  places  Sunday 
schools  are  kept  up  where  no  preaching  services  are  had. 

At  this  time  there  are  between  forty-five  and  fifty  organ- 
ized congregations  in  Iowa,  with  a  total  membership  of  about 
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three  thousand.  Many  of  the  congrogatioiiB  have  lost  imin- 
erically  within  the  last  few  years,  from  (^nii<^ration  to  newer 
agricultural  regions,  and  the  influx  of  the  members  has  b(;en 
comparatively  small,  and  the  additions  by  ba[)tism  have  not 
been  more  than  usual.  There  are  three  active  home  mission 
boards  in  the  State,  and  they  are  all  promoting  missions  in 
the  much  needed  [)laces  in  the  cities,  besides  looking  after 
weak  churches  in  the  country,  and  responding  to  calls  for 
preaching  at  isolated  places.  The  chairman  of  each  board, 
in  the  northern,  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  State,  re- 
spectively, are,  O.  S.  Gilbert,  Eldora,  Iowa,  W.  E.  West,  An- 
keny,  Iowa,  and  S.  F.  Brower,  Ollie,  Iowa. 

The  first  congregation  in  Iowa  Territory  was  effected  in 
1844,  in  Jefl'erson  county.  Elder  George  Wolf,  of  Illinois,  a 
noted  minister  of  his  day,  assisted  in  the  organization,  and 
he  probably  retained  charge  of  the  congregation  for  some 
time.  At  the  start  there  were  eight  members.  Among  the 
first  ministers  of  this  church  w^ere  John  Garber  and  Peter 
Lutz.  In  1858  their  first  church  building  was  erected  three 
and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  Libertyville,  after  which 
the  congregation  took  its  name.  In  187G  this  building  was 
torn  down  and  a  new  one  built  upon  the  old  site.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  building,  another  was  erected  at  Batavia,  in  1903, 
where  Daniel  Holden  is  pastor.  W.  N.  Glotfelty,  Batavia, 
is  pastor  of  the  old  church.  Elder  C.  M.  Brower,  South  En- 
glish, Iowa,  has  general  oversight  of  the  congregation.  One 
of  the  deacons,  Philip  Albaugh,  was  baptized  here  in  1845, 
and  he  was  perhaps  the  first  convert  in  the  State.  He  is  85 
years  of  age.  This  church  numbers  seventy-five.  The  first 
members  were  from  Pennsylvania.  Some  pioneer  preaching 
was  done  by  ministers  from  Illinois.  The  first  ministers 
chosen  here  were  John  G  arber  and  Peter  Lutz.  Others,  de- 
ceased now,  were  Daniel  Leedy,  James  Glotfelty,  Enoch  Pra- 
ther,  J.  II.  Filmore,  and  J.  E.  Eshelman,  The  early  deacons 
were  Michael  Peebler,  Philip  Albaugh,  Jesse  W^est,  and  Wm. 
Roberts,  all  now  deceased  except  the  second  named. 
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The  PleaBant  nil!  church  was  organi'zed  out  of  the  Lib- 
erty ville  church  in  189(),  and  now  has  a  meniborship  of  tliirty- 
five.  They  worship  in  a  house  four  miles  southeast  of  Lib- 
■ertyvillo,  which  was  built  in  1888.  E.  G.  Kodabaugh  is  elder, 
assisted  by  V.  Anderson, 

In  1851  the  Mi.  Etna  church,  Adams  county,  was  organ- 
ized, with  fifty  members  and  their  first  church  building  was 
put  up  in  18(38.  The  present  membership  is  forty-five,  with 
J.  M.  Follis,  Lenox,  Iowa,  and  A.  P.  Simon,  Mt.  Etna,  Iowa, 
as  ministers. 

The  Fairview  church,  Appanoose  county,  was  organized 
in  1853,  with  fourteen  members.  A  building  was  erected 
in  186G.  The  present  membership  is  fifty-seven,  with  A. 
Wolf,  Udell,  Iowa,  pastor. 

The  next  year  the  Monroe  county  church  took  form,  with 
twenty  members.  At  present  this  congregation  has  about 
ninety-four  members.  Peter  Brower,  South  English,  Iowa, 
is  the  elder,  and  Willis  Eodabaugh,  Frederick,  Iowa,  the 
pastor. 

The  English  River  congregation  was  organized  in  1855, 
with  about  tifteen  members.  The  families  represented  were 
Wolf,  Wine,  Brower,  Flory,  Harvey,  and  Stover.  This  little 
band  took  form  in  the  log  cabin  of  David  Brower,  which 
was  one  of  the  few  dwellings  in  Keokuk  county.  David 
Brower  was  selected  as  the  elder.  Before  a  church  build- 
ing was  put  up  large  meetings,  such  as  love-feasts,  were 
held  in  sheds  covered  with  native  prairie  grass.  In  1877  a 
Sunday  school  w^as  organized.  Another  church  building 
was  erected  at  North  Encrlish  in  1890.  seven  miles  from  the 
old  church,  which  is  three  miles  east  of  South  English.  The 
present  membership  is  about  200,  with  an  official  corps  of 
seven  ministers  and  eleven  deacons.  Elder  C.  M.  Brower, 
of  South  English,  has  charge  of  the  church. 

This  congregation  w^as  formed  by  Elders  Samuel  Garber 
and  Christian  Long,  of  Illinois.  The  only  charter  members 
now  there  are  Samuel  Flory  and  sister  Wolf.    The  deacons 
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chosen  nt  the  organization  wore  Samuel  Flory  and  Daniel 
Wine.  The  early  membership  came  principally  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio.  The  elders  who  succeeded  David  Browor 
were  Jacob  Brower,  Samuel. Flory,  0.  M.  Brower,  H.  C.  N. 
Cofl'man,  and  Peter  Brower.  The  assistant  ministers  at 
present  are  Joseph  Cofl'man,  Daniel  P.  Miller,  and  John 
Brower.  B.  Frank  Flory  has  the  honor  of  being  their  first 
Sunday  school  superintendent. 

Although,  as  noted,  the  first  love-feast  was  held  in  a 
straw-covered  shed  built  for  the  purpose,  in  or  about  18G0, 
Elder  Jacob  Brower  built  a  large  barn,  and  until  the  church 
was  built  this  was  used  to  hold  the  Communion  services  in. 
Ordinary  services  were  held  in  the  Liberty  school  house. 
The  present  church  building  is  40x60  feet  and  cost  about 
$2,000. 

In  185G  the  Decatur  county  congregation  was  organized, 
with  twenty-six  members.  The  name  has  since  been 
changed  to  the  Franklin  church.  A  house  of  worship  was 
built  in  1874,  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Leon,  Decatur 
county.  The  present  membership  is  about  thirty-six,  al- 
though upwards  of  300  persons  have  been  identified  with 
this  congregation  since  its  organization.  A.  Wolf,  of  Udell^ 
Iowa,  is  the  elder  in  charge,  and  L.  M.  Kob,  of  Garden 
Grove,  Iowa,  is  the  pastor.  This  flock  was  formed  by 
Elders  Frank  Myers  and  John  Garber.  S.  A.  Garber  and 
Wm.  J.  Stout  w^ere  the  first  ministers. 

The  Indian  Creek  congregation.  Story  county,  w^as  also 
organized  in  1850.  There  were  twelve  members  at  first, 
with  Henry  Flory,  Sr.,  chosen  as  minister.  In  1881  a 
house  for  worship  was  built  near  Maxwell,  and  the  present 
membership  is  about  eighty,  with  Elder  II.  H.  Troup  in 
charge,  assisted  by  Samuel  Bowser  and  A.  W.  Flory,  all  of 
Maxwell,  low^a.  This  congregation  has,  since  its  organiza- 
tion, given  rise  to  five  other  congregations,  which  have  been 
formed  separately  from  time  to  time,  several  of  which  are  at 
this  time  stronger  than  the  mother  church.    They  are  the 
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Harlan,  Coon  River,  Panther  Creek,  Dallas  Centre,  and 
Des  Moines  Valley  churches. 

The  first  deacon  chosen  was  Joel  Ijrubaker.  The  mem- 
bers were  or«^anized  by  Elders  Henry  Nefl',  of  New  Paris, 
Ind.,  and  Isaac  Nell'  of  Virginia.  Henry  Flory,  their  pas- 
tor, sought  out  members  who  had  moved  from  the  east  to 
adjoining  counties,  including  Polk,  Warren,  Dallas,  Guth- 
rie and  Shelby,  and  doubtless  to  his  labors  were  due  the 
later  organization  of  so  many  congregations  from  this  one. 
The  total  number  of  ministers  who  have  been  chosen  by  the 
church,  and  who  have  moved  into  her  fold,  has  been  thir- 
teen, and  of  deacons,  fifteen.  The  greatest  number  of  mem- 
bers  in  this  congregation  at  any  one  time  was  125.  At 
present  there  are  three  ministers  and  two  deacons. 

In  the  same  year  the  Waterloo  church,  Black  Haw^k  coun- 
ty, was  organized  with  twelve  members.  Elder  J.  Hauger 
was  in  charge,  and  in  18G8  their  first  church  house  was 
built  wdiere  it  still  remains,  about  five  miles  south  of  Water- 
loo. It  was  a  large  building  for  those  days,  seating  800 
persons,  with  a  dining  room  in  the  basement  capable  of 
feeding  400  persons  at  one  time.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  about  §7,000.  In  1873  another  building  was  put  up 
northw^est  of  Hudson,  and  in  1880  a  church  was  built  in 
Waterloo,  upon  the  site  of  the  present  building  which  was 
erected  in  1902.  The  present  membership  of  Waterloo  is 
about  34:0,  with  Elder  A.  P.  Plough  as  pastor.  The  city 
Sunday  school  averages  in  attendance  130,  while  the  aver- 
age in  the  Sunday  school  in  the  country  is  250. 

Probably  the  first  member  of  the  church  to  set  foot  in 
Black  Hawk  county  was  Elder  Elias  Buechley,  in  1851.  He 
stopped  at  Waterloo,  at  the  Sherman  House,  then  a  one- 
story  log  building,  near  wdiere  the  Central  House  now 
stands,  on  Commercial  street.  He  returned  to  Somerset 
county.  Pa.,  and  spread  the  good  news  of  Iowa's  fine 
country,  and  the  first  settler  of  the  Brethren,  in  the  county 
was  Martin  Buechley,  a  cousin  of  the  Elder,  who  removed  to 
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Waterloo  in  1855.  Others,  all  from  Somerset  county,  Pa., 
Boon  followed.  Meetings  were  firKt  held  in  private  houses, 
and  later  in  either  Capwell's  or  Weaver's  Hall,  in  Waterhjo. 
The  ministers  in  those  early  days  were  John  Speicher, 
Joseph  O^g,  and  Jesse  Myers.  Among  the  early  families 
were  the  Buechleys,  Lichtys,  Millers,  Fikes,  Berkleys, 
Klingamans,  Slirocks,  Wellers,  Saylors  and  Mausls. 

The  Dry  Creek  church,  Linn  county,  was  also  organized 
in  185G.  Two  years  previous  T.  G.  Snyder  and  family,  of 
Blair  county,  Pa.,  had  settled  there,  being  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  the  county,  and  the  only  ones,  until 
the  year  of  the  church  organization.  That  year  the  church 
was  formed  with  ten  or  more  members.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  their  first  love-feast  was  held  in  T.  G.  Snyder's  barn, 
at  which  time  the  owner  of  the  barn  was  set  apart  for  the 
ministry.  Two  years  later  they  erected  their  first  church 
house,  which  still  stands  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
This  w^as  one  of  the  first  houses  built  in  the  State,  the 
Libertyville  house  having  been  built  the  same  year.  Two 
other  church  houses  have  since  been  built  bv  this  conorre^ja- 
tion,  one  of  which  is  in  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids.  The 
congregation  numbers  about  seventy-five,  with  D.  W.  Miller, 
pastor  of  the  country  congregation,  and  S.  F.  Miller,  pastor 
in  Cedar  Rapids. 

The  year  1856  witnessed  another  organization,  named 
the  Iowa  River  church  near  Marshallto-wn,  Marshall  county. 
It  now  numbers  about  seventy  members,  and  is  in  charge  of 
Elder  F.  M.  Wheeler.  An  Old  Folks'  Home  for  the  patron- 
age of  the  churches  in  the  State  was  established  in  1904. 

In  1857  the  church  at  Greene,  Butler  county,  Iowa,  was 
formed,  wdth  twenty-one  members,  and  Philip  Moss  as 
minister.  Following  him  was  Elder  J.  F.  Eikenbury,  who 
in  turn  was  followed  by  Harvey  Eikenbury,  their  present 
Elder.  A  house  of  worship  was  built  in  Greene  in  1S73, 
which  remains  the  meeting  place  of  the  present  congrega- 
tion, of  seventy-four. 
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The  Clnrence  cluircli,  near  Clarence,  Cedar  county,  was 
also  organized  in  1852,  wiili  Ivvcdve  members.  In  1870,  a 
church  was  built,  and  the  membership  numbers  about  sixty- 
five,  in  charge  of  Elder  John  Zuck. 

The  Garrison  church,  Benton  county,  was  organized  in 
1858,  with  fifteen  members,  and  their  first  house  of  worship 
was  built  in  1874.  The  present  membership  of  eighty-six 
is  in  charge  of  Elder  Wm.  Long. 

The  Middle  Creek  congregation,  Mahaska  county,  w^as 
formed  in  1800.  A  church  was  built  in  1878,  and  C.  M. 
Brower  and  S.  P.  Miller  are  the  ministers  at  present. 

In  1804  the  Crooked  Creek  church,  Washington  county, 
was  established,  with  forty  members.  At  present  there  are 
about  twenty-six  members,  in  charge  of  C.  M.  Brower,  South 
English  and  A.  Sanger,  Keota,  Iowa. 

The  Coon  River  congregation,  Guthrie  county,  was 
formed  in  1805,  from  the  Indian  Creek  church,  as  previous- 
ly noted.  John  Fitz,  of  Illinois,  was  the  first  resident 
elder.  A  house  of  w^orship  w^as  built  near  Panora  in  1873. 
The  present  membership  of  about  200  is  in  charge  of  Elder 
J.  W.  Diehl  and  J.  D.  Haughtelin,  assisted  by  seven  minis- 
ters, wdio  conduct  services  at  seven  different  places  within 
the  bounds  of  this  congregation.  M.  Dierdorff  preaches  at 
Yale,  D.  D.  Bosserman  at  Bagley,  Iowa. 

The  church  house  at  Bagley  \Yas  purchased  by  the  Coon 
River  church  about  1895.  An  interest  is  also  held  in 
the  M.  E.  church  building  at  Yale,  w4iere  services  are  held. 
An  addition  to  the  church  building  near  Panora  w\^s  erected 
in  1895,  and  sheds  were  built  to  feed  and  shelter  about  fif- 
ty  teams  of  horses. 

The  Elders  who  served  this  church  previously  to  those 
who  now  have  charge  were  John  Fitz,  S.  Longanecker,  G. 
R.  Baker,  C.  Long,  R.  Badger  and  Jos.  L.  Myers.  Other 
ministers  were  Jacob  Hamilton,  J.  C.  Miller,  A.  Brower,  M. 
Dierdorff,  John  Fitz,  Daniel  Shirk,  —  Deeter,  M.  Herman, 
J.  B.  Diehl,  Irving  Haughtelin,  Emery  Fiscel,  Ellis  Caslow 
and  L.  D.  Bosseruu\n. 
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In  Powosliiok  comity,  the  Deep  River  cliurcli,  and  in 
Shelby  county,  the  IJarL'in  church,  were  also  organized  in 
18G5,  and  each  congre<^ation  built  a  house  of  worship  about 
eleven  years  later.  The  first  named  congregation  is  in 
charge  of  Rider  G.  H.  IIo[)wood,  Deep  Kiver,  and  has  about 
fifteen  members.  The  other  is  in  charge  of  J  as.  O.  Ciough- 
nour,  Ankeny,  Iowa,  and  numbers  about  thirty  members. 

The  following  year  the  Brooklyn  church,  Poweshiek 
county,  was  organized,  with  twelve  members.  The  present 
membership  of  about  sixty  is  in  charge  of  Elders  J.  S.  Sny- 
der and  S.  C.  Miller. 

The  Grundy  church,  Grundy  county,  took  form  in  18G7, 
with  nineteen  members  to  start  with.  It  now  numbers  145, 
with  Silas  Gilbert  and  J.  E.  Jones  in  charge,  Grundy  Cen- 
ter, low^a. 

In  18G8  the  Des  Moines  Valley  church  w^as  organized 
from  the  Indian  Creek  congregation,  with  thirty  members. 
In  187G  a  house  for  worship  was  built  about  four  miles 
northeast  of  Ankeny,  Polk  county,  and  w^as  enlarged  and 
refitted  in  1901.  About  ten  years  ago  the  congregation 
purchased  the  Free  Methodist  church  building,  IGth  and 
Lyon  streets,  Des  Moines.  The  present  membership  of 
over'  100  is  in  charge  of  Elder  S.  M.  Goughnour,  Ankeny, 
Iowa,  with  assistants.  Elder  J.  E.  Mohler  is  pastor  in  Des 
Moines. 

The  Panther  Creek  congregation  was  organized  in  18G9 
in  Adel  with  Elder  Christian  Long  in  charge  of  sixteen 
members.  It  is  now  in  Dallas  county,  and  the  first  church 
was  built  in  1872.  In  1875  another  house  was  built  one 
and  one-half  miles  east  of  Dallas  Centre,  which  was  formed 
later  into  the  Dallas  Centre  church.  Sunday  school  was 
besfun  in  1S73,  in  a  school  house  near  the  church.  There 
are  now^  ninety-six  members  in  charge  of  Elder  Samuel  Bad- 
ger. Panther,  Iowa.  The  first  Sunday  school  was  held  in 
1873. 

The  Ames  church,  near  Ames,  was  established  in  ISGO, 
and  is  in  charge  of  Elder  S.  M.  Goughnour,  Ankeny,  Iowa. 
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The  South  River  con<rregfitioii,  Warren  county,  or<^nn- 
ized  in  1870,  with  eighteen  members,  now  numbers  twenty- 
five  members,  and  is  in  charge  of  W.  W.  Folger,  Osceola. 

The  Nora  Springs  church,  Floyd  county,  organized  in 
1872,  with  thirty-six  members,  has  now  a  membership  of 
twenty,  with  O.  J.  l^eaver,  as  pastor. 

In  187G  the  Maple  Valley  organization,  Cherokee  coun- 
ty, was  formed  with  ten  members.  Its  forty  members  are 
now  in  care  of  Charles  Delp,  Aurelia, 

The  Dallas  Centre  church,  Dallas  county,  was  organized 
ihe  same  year,  by  separation  from  the  Panther  church,  with 
fifty-seven  members,  in  charge  of  Elder  Michael  Sissler.  A 
church  building  had  been  erected  near  Dallas  Centre  the 
previous  year,  and  is  still  in  use.  Another  building  w^as 
put  up  in  Beaver,  Boone  county,  a  few  years  ago,  where  J. 
L.  Hudson  preaches.  There  are  about  IGO  members  in  the 
Dallas  Centre  congregation,  presided  over  by  Elder  S.  M. 
Goughnour,  Ankeny,  Iowa.  The  resident  ministers  are  El- 
ders B.  F.  Miller,  John  Weber,  C.  B.  Rowe,  Harvey  Royer 
and  Maurice  Eikenberry. 

In  1877  Wayman  Valley  church,  Clayton  county,  and 
Pleasant  Valley  church,  Appanoose  county,  were  formed 
with  about  twelve  members  each.  The  former  is  now  in 
charge  of  C.  T.  Stone,  Edgewood,  Iowa. 

The  Pleasant  Prairie  church,  Plymouth  county,  has  twenty- 
seven  members  in  charge  of  H.  T.  Maust,  Ireton,  Iowa. 

In  1884,  the  Kingsley  church,  Woodbury  county,  was 
organized  with  thirteen  members,  by  Elder  J.  W.  Trostle. 
Their  first  house  of  worship  was  built  in  1889,  and  tw^o 
years  later  they  had  a  membership  of  more  than  100.  In 
1893  they  built  another  house  west  of  Kingsley.  The  pres- 
ent membership  of  the  Kingsley  church  is  about  ninety, 
with  Elder  D.  T.  Dierdorff  as  pastor. 

The  Prairie  City  church,  Jasper  county,  was  organized 
in  1894,  with  twenty  members,  in  charge  of  Elder  J.  L. 
Thomes.    It  is  now  under  the  care  of  Elder  I.  W.  Brubak- 
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er,  Monroe,  with  about  forty-two  momberB.  Tlie  churcli 
building  was  erected  the  year  of  tlio  organization. 

In  1896  the  Pleasant  Hill  church  was  organized  from 
the  Libertyville  congregation,  as  before  noted. 

The  South  Ottumwa  church  was  organized  in  1900,  and 
a  building  erected  in  1901.  Elder  C.  E.  Wolf,  Ottumwa, 
is  the  pastor.  The  first  preaching  services  in  the  city  were 
held  in  a  private  house  at  316  South  Moore  St.,  in  January, 
1900.  In  August  of  the  same  year  tent  meetings  were  held 
by  Elder  Abram  Wolf  and  Orlando  Ogden,  The  first  con- 
vert in  the  city  was  an  aged  Catholic.  The  first  love-feast 
was  held  August  16,  with  twenty-eight  members,  in  charge 
of  Elder  J.  M.  Follis.  The  committee  to  whose  labors  the 
present  comfortable  church  building  in  the  city  is  largely 
due,  consisted  of  C.  M.  Brower,  O.  Ogden,  Mankin  Wray, 
and  the  pastor,  Elder  C.  E.  Wolf.  The  dedication  sermon 
was  preached  by  Elder  L.  H.  Eby,  of  Mound  City,  Mo. 

Besides  these  there  exist  a  number  of  churches  organ- 
ized on  dates  unknown  to  the  writer.  Among  these  are  the 
Ollie  church,  Keokuk  county,  with  S.  F.  Brower,  Ollie, 
Iowa,  pastor.  Aurelia  church,  Cherokee  county,  and  Lau- 
rens church,  Pocahontas  county,  in  charge  of  Elder  J.  D. 
Haughtelin,  Panora,  Iowa. 

South  Keokuk  church,  Lee  county,  has  fifty-three  mem- 
bers, with  E.  G.  Rodabaugh,  Libertyville,  Iowa,  in  charge. 
Franklin  county  church,  in  care  of  W.  H.  Pyle,  Hampton, 
Iowa,  has  twenty-five  members.  Twenty  members  forming 
the  Lake  Park  church,  Dickinson  county,  are  in  the  care  of 
W.  H.  Eikenbury,  Reading.  Minn.  The  Sheldon  church, 
Sioux  county,  has  forty  members  in  care  of  Elder  J.  E. 
Ralston,  Sheldon.  Gillett  Grove  church,  Clay  county,  with 
twelve  members,  is  in  care  of  Geo.  Brallier,  Greenville, 
Iowa.  Spring  Creek  church,  Chickasaw  county,  with  twen- 
ty-six members,  is  presided  over  by  Harvey  Gilliam  of 
Fredericksburg,  Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  December  1,  1905. 


THE  ACJQU]S1T10N  OF  IOWA  LANDS  FROM  THE 

INDIANS. 


The  following,'  article  ap{)ear8  in  the  Iowa  Corisns  taken  tlio  pant  year, 
and  now  goinj^  throu^'h  the  hande  of  the  State  I'riutcr  ar)d  State  Biiiflor. 
It  is  copied  here  with  the  illustrative  map  by  permission  of  the  Executive 
Oouueil.   

The  reverence  of  the  Indian  for  the  "Father  of  Waters" 
and  the  natural  boundary  the  Mississippi  formed,  served  to 
check  for  a  considerable  period  the  flood  of  immigrants  that 
followed  the  Ohio  Valley  or  reached  the  Western  prairies 
by  way  of  Pittsburg.  As  early  as  1804  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
ceded  to  the  United  States  their  land  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  it  was  not  until  after  the  defeat  of  Black  Hawk  in 
1832  that  the  most  desirable  portion  of  Iowa,  "the  Beauti- 
ful Land,"  came  into  possession  of  the  United  States.  In 
1825  Governor  Clarke  in  council  with  some  three  thousand 
chiefs  and  warriors  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  assured  them  that 
the  "Great  Father"  wanted  "not  the  smallest  piece"  of  their 
land,  that  the  only  object  of  their  meeting  was  to  bring 
about  peace  between  the  hostile  tribes.  To  this  end,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Sioux  should  remain  north  and  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  south  of  a  given  line  dividing  the  State  from  east  to 
west.  This  line  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  upper  Iowa 
river,  ascending  the  river  to  its  left  fork  which  it  followed 
to  its  source,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  upper  fork  of  the 
Des  Moines  river  in  Humboldt  county,  and  thence  direct  to 
the  lower  fork  of  the  Calutnet  river,  now  known  as  the  Bior 
Sioux,  which  branch  according  to  earlier  surveys,  lies  north 
of  the  Kock  river. 

This  imaginary  line,  how^ever,  failed  to  restrain  the  hos- 
tile tendency  of  the  warring  tribes  and  in  1830  several 
bands  of  the  Sioux  ceded  a  strip  of  land  twenty  miles  in 
width  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Des  Moines  river  situated 
north  and  adjoining  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  1825.  At  the 
same  time  the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
made  a  like  cession  south  of  the  treaty  line.  The  two 
acquisitions  constituted  the  so-called  Neutral  Strip. 
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In  the  same  treaty  the  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Poxes  gave 
the  United  States  that  i)ortion  of  the  territory  lying  west  of 
the  watershed  dividing  the  Missouri  and  Des  Moines  rivers, 
•eastward  to  the  Neutral  Strip,  northward  to  the  [)resent 
state  of  Minnesota  and  westward  to  the  Missouri  river,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  Lyon  county  which  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Sioux. 

This  vast  tract  of  land  was  granted  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  should  be  used  for  Indian  purposes.  The  Neu- 
tral Strip  might  be  hunted  upon  by  either  of  the  tribal 
parties  to  the  treaty,  and  the  United  States  was  at  liberty  to 
settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  acquired  at  this  date  such  other 
tribes  as  the  President  might  see  fit.  In  accordance  with 
this  agreement,  the  Winnebagos  after  selling  their  land  east 
of  the  Mississippi  were  settled  upon  that  portion  of  the 
Neutral  Strip  to  the  east  of  the  Cedar  river  in  its  course 
through  Butler  and  Floyd  counties,  and  the  Pottawattamies, 
were  given  5,000,000  acres  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

The  noted  warrior  Black  Hawk  had  vigorously  refused 
to  recognize  the  treaty  of  1804  and  although  in  1816  he 
^'touched  the  goose  quill,"  as  he  expressed  it,  to  the  instru- 
ment affirming  the  treaty,  his  reluctance  to  give  up  the  land 
in  question  led  to  the  conflict  of  1832.  He  was  defeated 
and  compelled  to  sell  the  land  now  known  as  the  ''Black 
Hawk  Purchase."  This  gave  to  the  United  States  a  tract 
about  fifty  miles  in  width,  extending  along  the  Mississippi 
river  from  the  Neutral  Strip  to  the  Missouri  line,  v/ith  the 
exception  of  the  Keokuk  Eeserve  of  four  hundred  square 
miles  along  the  Iowa  river  in  Louisa  county.  By  this 
means  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  was  secured  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Des 
Moines  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  south  of  a  line  drawn 
w^est  from  Ft.  Madison,  reserved  under  the  treaty  made  in 
1825,  for  the  half-breeds  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missou- 
ri, and  known  as  the  Half-Brccd  Tract. 
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Immigration  rapidly  s[)rea(l  over  the  territory  thus  ac- 
quired and  in  IHSC)  the  Keokuk  Reserve  was  given  over  to 
the  United  States.  A  year  later,  the  need  of  more  land 
being  imperative,  a  tract  of  1,250,000  acres  lying  immed- 
iately west  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase  was  obtained,  mak- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  "Second  Purchase." 

The  treaty  of  1830  recognized  the  claim  of  the  Yanktou 
band  of  the  Sioux,  to  the  land  ceded  at  that  time,  and  in 
1837  the  government  purchased  their  interest  thereby  se- 
curing undisputed  title  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  Neu- 
tral Strip.  At  the  same  time  the  Missouri  Sacs  and  Foxes 
as  distinguished  from  the  confederated  tribes  of  Iowa, 
ceded  their  interest  in  the  land  south  of  the  treaty  line  of 
1825  and  betw^een  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  The 
Iowa  bands  who  had  long  been  recognized  as  part  owners  of 
the  same  territory  gave  over  their  interest  in  1838,  but  it 
was  not  until  1842  that  the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  wavering  before  the  tide  of  immigration,  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  other  land  east  of  the  Missouri. 
They  agreed  to  vacate  at  once  that  portion  of  the  territory 
to  the  east  of  the  line  running  due  north  and  south  from 
the  Painted  Rocks  on  the  White  Breast  fork  of  the  Des 
Moines  river,  and  within  three  years  from  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  to  move  west  of  the  Missouri. 

The  remaining  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the  State,  were 
procured  wdien  the  Winnebagos  in  1846,  ceded  their  interest 
in  the  Neutral  Strip  and  the  Sioux  in  1851,  gave  title  to 
the  northern  portion  of  the  present  State. 

PURCHASE  PRICE  OF  IO\VA  LANDS. 

The  exact  amount  paid  the  Indians  for  the  lands  of  Iowa 
cannot  be  determined.  The  treaties  state  the  purchase 
price  in  terms  of  money,  annuities  and  merchandise,  which 
latter  item  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  value  upon  at  the  present 
time.  Another  element  of  uncertainty  lies  in  the  overlap- 
ping areas  of  some  of  the  cessions  and  the  extension  of 
several  tracts  beyond  the  present  confines  of  the  State. 
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Tlio  Noutval  Strip  and  cession  of  1830  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  certain  tribes  of  the  Sioux  and  tlie  con- 
federated tribes  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  for  a  sum  total 
of  $281,132.  The  remaining  tribes  having  rights  in  the 
territory  gave  tliem  over  in  1837.  In  the  case  of  the  Miss- 
ouri Sacs  and  Foxes,  however,  the  cession  included  not  only 
the  above  mentioned  tract,  but  all  the  land  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  as  far  north  as  the  treaty 
line  of  1825.  The  exact  extent  of  the  territory  claimed  by 
this  tribe  cannot  bo  determined,  but  it  is  probable  not  over 
one-fourth  of  the  grant  was  in  the  cession  of  1830.  The 
same  area  was  included  in  the  treaty  with  the  lowas  in  1838 
for  which  they  received  practically  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  the  former  tribe.  Assuming  this  proportion  to  be 
correct,  the  total  cost  of  the  20,000  square  miles  of  land  was 
$370,007  or  about  three  cents  per  acre. 

The  Black  Hawk  Purchase  adjoining  the  Neutral  Strip 
upon  the  south,  although  taken  as  a  result  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  was  made  of  a  strip  of  land  about  fifty  miles  in 
width,  extending  along  the  Mississippi  to  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  State  and  comprising  some  7,500  square  miles. 
For  this,  the  government  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  $055,000 
besides  giving  annually  for  thirty  years,  forty  kegs  of  to- 
bacco, and  forty  pounds  of  salt.  At  the  time  of  making  the 
treaty  the  tribe  was  given,  for  the  benefit  more  particularly 
of  the  women  who  had  lost  husbands  in  the  war,  a  present 
of  thirty-five  beef  cattle,  twelve  bushels  of  salt,  thirty  bar- 
rels of  pork,  sixty  barrels  of  flour  and  six  thousand  bushels 
of  Indian  corn.  Without  estimating  the  value  of  these  lat- 
ter products,  the  cost  of  the  tract  to  the  United  States,  was 
about  fourteen  cents  per  acre. 

The  Keokuk  Reserve  was  secured  for  $198,599.87^,  giv- 
ing the  United  States  four  hundred  square  miles  of  the  Iowa 
valley  at  a  little  less  than  eight  cents  per  acre.  The  land 
immediately  west  of  this  tract  was  more  expensive.  This 
purchase  included  1,250,000  acres  of  land,  and  was  secured 
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for  $377,000  or  a  little  over  thirty  cents  per  acre.  Of  this 
sum,  $200,000  was  to  be  held  in  trust,  the  ^^overnment 
agreeing  to  pay  at  least  live  per  cent,  interest  i)er  annum 
uj)on  the  same.  The  remainder  not  required  for  debts  or 
presents  was  to  be  expended  to  procure  laborers  to  help  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  break  up  and  fence  the  land  still  in 
their  possession  to  the  westward,  erect  two  grist  mills,  and 
purchase  a  large  amount  of  goods  desired  by  the  Indians. 

What  appears  upon  the  map  as  the  cession  of  1842,  was 
secured  by  the  treaty  with  the  lowas  in  1838,  and  from  the  L 
Missouri  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  1837,  under  the  conditions  pre- 
viously mentioned.  The  confederated  Sacs  and  Foxes,  how- 
ever, had  the  greatest  interest  in  this  land,  and  in  1842  sold 
the  same  to  the  United  States  for  $1,058,500.00  which  sum 
added  to  the  amounts  previously  mentioned,  made  the  total 
cost  of  the  tract  $1,137,941.00  or  ten  cents  per  acre.  Of 
this  sum,  $878,725  was  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
upon  wdiicli  the  usual  charge  of  five  per  cent,  interest  was 
to  be  paid. 

The  remaining  strip  of  land  now  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  was  along  the  northern  border  and  legally  the 
property  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  although  at  the  period  they 
had  moved  to  the  northward  and  occupied  what  is  now 
southern  Minnesota.  By  1851  they  were  convinced  of  their 
inability  to  hold  the  lands  against  the  advancing  whites,  and 
sold  wdiat  is  now  a  large  portion  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
together  with  their  remaining  land  in  low^a  for  a  sum  total 
of  $1,390,000.  The  greater  portion  of  this  was  to  be  held 
in  trust  under  the  usual  conditions.  It  appears  that  about 
one-tenth  of  this  cession  was  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  there- 
fore the  sum  $139,000  may  be  said  to  have  been  paid  for 
this  northernmost  tract. 

Accepting  this  estimate,  the  State  of  Iowa  would  have 
cost  the  United  States  government  the  sum  total  of  $2,377,- 
547.87,  a  little  over  eight  cents  per  acre. 
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EXECUTION  OF  THE  CONl^^EDERATE  SPY 
SAMUEL  DAVIS. 


BY  MAJ.  GEN.  G.   M.  DODGE. 
{From  the  Confederate  Veteran.) 

When  Gen.  Grant  ordered  Gen.  Slierman  (whose  head  of 
column  was  near  Eastport,  on  Tennessee  river)  to  drop  every- 
thing and  bring  his  army  to  Chattanooga,  my  cor[)S  (the 
16th)  was  then  located  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  I  brought  up 
the  rear. 

Gen.  Grant's  anxiety  to  attack  Bragg's  command  before 
Longstreet  could  return  from  East  Tennessee  brought  on  the 
battle  before  I  could  reach  Chattanooga.  Gen.  Grant,  there- 
fore, instructed  Gen.  Sherman  to  halt  my  command  in  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  and  to  instruct  me  to  rebuild  the  railway  from 
Nashville  to  Decatur.  The  fulfilling  of  the  above  order  is 
fully  set  forth  by  Gen.  Grant  in  his  Memoirs. 

When  I  reached  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Decatur 
railroad,  I  distributed  my  troops  from  Columbia  south 
towards  Athens,  Alabama.  I  had  about  10,000  men  and  8,- 
000  animals  and  was  without  provisions,  with  no  railroad  or 
water  communication  to  any  base  of  supply,  and  w^as  obliged 
to  draw  subsistence  for  my  command  from  the  adjacent 
country  until  I  could  rebuild  the  railroad  and  receive  my 
supplies  from  Nashville. 

My  command  was  a  part  of  the  "Army  of  the  Tennessee," 
occupying  temporarily  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  "De- 
partment of  the  Cumberland,"  but  not  reporting  or  subject 
to  the  commander  of  that  department. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  country,  1  found  that  there 
was  an  abundance  of  everything  needed  to  supply  my  com- 
mand, except  where  Sherman's  forces  had  swept  across  it 
along  Elk  river.  He  wrote  me  "I  do  not  think  that  my 
forces  have  left  a  chicken  for  you."  I  also  found  that  I  was 
in  a  country  where  the  sentiment  of  the  people  w^as  almost 
unanimously  against  us.    I  had  very  little  faith  in  convert- 
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ing  them  by  the  taking  of  the  oatli  of  allegiance;  I  therefore 
issued  an  order,  stating  that  the  products  of  the  country  I 
required  to  supply  my  command,  and  to  all  who  had  these 
products,  regardless  of  their  sentiments,  and  would  bring 
them  to  the  stations  where  my  troops  were  located,  I  would 
pay  a  fair  price,  but  if  I  had  to  send  and  bring  the 
supplies  myself,  that  I  should  take  them  without  making 
payment,  giving  them  only  receipts.  I  also  issued  instruc- 
tions that  every  train  going  for  supplies  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  officer  and  receipt  given  for  what  he  took.  This 
had  a  good  effect,  the  citizens  generally  bringing  in  their 
supplies  to  my  command  and  receiving  the  proper  voucher, 
but  it  also  gave  an  opportunity  for  straggling  bands  to  rob 
and  charge  up  their  depredations  to  my  command.  This 
caused  many  complaints  to  be  filed  with  the  military  gover- 
nor of  Tennessee  and  the  department  commander  of  the 
Cumberland. 

Upon  investigation,  I  found  most  of  those  depredations 
were  committed  by  irresponsible  parties  of  both  sides,  and  I 
also  discovered  that  there  was  a  well  organized  and  disci- 
plined corps  of  scouts  and  spies  w^ithin  my  lines,  one  force 
operating  to  the  east  of  the  line,  under  Capt.  Coleman,  and 
another  force  operating  to  the  west,  having  its  headquarters 
in  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  Alabama.  I  issued  orders  to  my 
own  spies  to  locate  these  parties,  sending  out  scouting  par- 
ties to  wipe  them  out  or  drive  them  across  the  Tennessee 
river. 

My  cavalry  had  considerable  experience  in  this  work  in 
and  around  Corinth,  and  they  w^ere  very  successful  and 
brought  in  many  prisoners,  most  of  wdiom  could  only  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  7th  Kansas  Cavalry  was  very  efficient  in  this  service, 
and  they  captured  Samuel  Davis,  Joshua  Brown,  Smith  and 
Gen.  Bragg's  Chief  of  Scouts  and  Secret  Service,  Col.  S. 
Shaw,  all  about  the  same  time.  We  did  not  know  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  capture  of  Shaw,  or  that  he  was  the  Capt. 
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Ooleman  coniinaiidiiig  Bragg's  secret  service  force.  Noth- 
ing was  found  on  any  of  tlie  [)risoners  of  im[)ortance,  except 
upon  Davis,  who  evidently  had  been  selected  to  carry  the  in- 
formation they  had  all  obtained  through  to  Gen.  Bragg. 
Upon  Davis  were  found  letters  from  Capt.  Coleman,  the  com- 
mander of  the  scouts  to  the  east  of  us,  and  many  others.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  capture  Coleman  and  break  up  his  com- 
mand, as  my  own  scouts  and  spies  within  the  Confederate 
line  were  continually  reporting  to  us  the  news  sent  south 
from  and  the  movements  of  Coleman  within  my  lines. 

Davis  was  brought  immediately  to  me,  as  his  captors 
knew  his  importance.  They  believed  he  was  an  officer  and 
also  knew  he  was  a  member  of  Coleman's  command. 

When  brought  to  my  office  I  met  him  pleasantly.  I  knew 
what  had  been  found  upon  him  and  I  desired  to  locate  Cole- 
man and  his  command  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  who  was 
furnishing  the  information,  which  I  saw  was  accurate  and 
valuable  to  Gen.  Bragg. 

Davis  met  me  modestly.  He  was  a  fine  soldierly-looking 
young  man,  dressed  in  a  faded  Federal  soldier's  coat,  one  of 
our  army  soft  hats  and  top  boots.  He  had  a  frank,  open 
face,  which  was  inclined  to  brightness.  I  tried  to  impress 
upon  him  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  that  I  knew  he  was  only 
a  messenger,  and  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  lenient  treat- 
ment if  he  would  answer  truthfully,  as  far  as  he  could,  my 
questions. 

He  listened  attentively  and  respectfully  to  me,  but,  as  I 
recollect,  made  no  definite  answer,  and  I  had  him  returned 
to  the  prison.  My  recollection  is  that  Capt.  Armstrong,  my 
provost  marshal,  placed  in  the  prison  with  him  and  the  other 
prisoners  one  of  our  own  spies,  who  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
Confederate  scouting  parties  operating  within  my  lines,  and 
I  think  the  man  More  whom  the  other  prisoners  speak  of  as 
having  been  captured  with  them  and  escaping,  was  this  man. 
However,  they  all  kept  their  own  counsel  and  we  obtained  no 
information  of  value  from  them. 
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The  reason  of  this  reticence,  was  tlie  fact  that  they  all 
knew  Col,  Shaw  was  one  of  our  cai)tive8,  and  that  if  his  im- 
portance was  made  known  to  us  he  would  certainly  be  hung, 
and  they  did  not  think  that  Davis  would  be  executed. 

Upon  Davis  was  found  a  large  mail  of  value.  Much  of 
it  was  letters  from  the  friends  and  relatives  of  soldiers  in  the 
Confederate  army.  There  were  many  small  presents,  one  or 
two,  I  remember,  to  Gen.  Bragg,  and  much  accurate  inform- 
ation of  my  forces,  of  our  defences,  our  intentions,  substance 
of  my  orders,  criticisms  as  to  my  treatment  of  the  citizens 
and  a  general  a[)proval  of  my  payment  for  supplies,  while  a 
few  denounced  severely  some  of  the  parties  who  had  hauled 
in  supplies  under  the  orders. 

Capt.  Coleman  mentioned  this  in  one  of  his  letters. 

There  were  also  intimations  of  the  endeavor  that  would 
be  made  to  interrupt  my  work,  and  plans  for  the  capture  of 
single  soldiers  and  small  parties  of  the  command  out  after 
forage. 

I  had  Davis  brought  before  me  again,  after  my  provost 
marshal  had  reported  his  inability  to  obtain  anything  of  value 
from  him.  I  then  informed  him  that  he  would  be  tried  as  a 
spy;  that  the  evidence  against  him  would  surely  convict  him, 
and  made  a  direct  appeal  to  him  to  give  me  the  information 
I  knew  he  had.  He  very  quietly,  but  firmly,  refused  to  do 
it.  I  therefore  let  him  be  tried  and  suffer  the  consequences. 
Considerable  interest  was  taken  in  young  Davis  by  the  pro- 
vost marshal  and  Chaplain  Young,  and  considerable  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Pulaski;  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  some  of  them 
saw  Davis  and  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  save  himself,  but 
they  failed.  Mrs.  J ohn  A.  Jackson,  I  remember,  made  a  person- 
al appeal  in  his  behalf  directly  to  me.  Davis  was  convicted 
upon  trial  and  sentenced.  Then  one  of  my  noted  scouts, 
known  as  "Chickasaw,"  believed  he  could  prevail  upon  Davis 
to  give  the  information  we  asked. 

He  took  him  in  hand  and  never  gave  it  up  until  the  last 
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moment,  going  to  the  scaffold  with  a  promise  of  pardon  a  few 
moments  before  his  execution. 

Davis  died  to  save  his  own  chief,  Col.  vShaw,  who  was  in 
prison  with  him  and  was  captured  the  same  day. 

The  parties  who  were  prisoners  with  Davis  have  informed 
me  that  it  was  Shaw  who  had  selected  Davis  as  the  messen- 
ger to  Gen.  Braog,  and  had  given  him  part  of  his  mail  and 
papers. 

I  did  not  know  this  certainly  until  a  long  time  after  the 
war.  I  first  leaoied  of  it  by  rumor  and  by  what  some  of  my 
own  scouts  have  told  me  since  the  war,  and  it  has  since  been 
confirmed  confidentially  to  me  by  one  of  the  prisoners  who 
was  captured  about  the  same  time  that  Davis  was  and  who 
was  imprisoned  with  him  up  to  the  time  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced,  and  knew  Col.  Shaw,  as  well  as  all  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

The  statement  made  to  me  was  that  Col.  S.  Shaw  was  the 
chief  or  an  important  oflicer  in  Gen.  Bragg's  secret  service 
corps;  that  Shaw  had  furnished  the  important  documents  to 
Davis,  and  that  their  captors  did  not  know  Shaw  and  his 
importance. 

Col.  Shaw  I  sent  with  the  other  prisoners  north,  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  I  also  learned  that  Shaw  was  greatly  alarmed 
when  he  was  informed  that  I  was  trying  to  induce  Davis  to 
give  me  the  information  he  had. 

This  is  where  Davis  showed  himself  a  true  soldier.  He 
had  been  entrusted  with  an  important  commission  by  an  impor- 
tant oflicer,  who  was  imprisoned  with  him,  and  he  died  rather 
than  betray  him.  He  knew  to  a  certainty,  if  he  informed 
me  of  the  facts,  that  Shaw  would  be  executed,  for  he  w^as  a 
far  more  important  person  to  us  than  was  Davis. 

During  the  war  I  had  many  spies  captured;  some  exe- 
cuted who  were  captured  within  the  Confederate  lines  and 
who  w^ere  equally  brave  in  meeting  their  fate. 

By  an  extraordinary  effort  I  saved  the  life  of  one  who 
was  captured  by  Forrest.    Through  my  efi'orts  this  man  es- 
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caped,  though  Gen.  l^^orrost  sized  him  up  correctly.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  important  men  we  over  had  within  tlic  Con- 
federate lines. 

Forrest  was  determined  to  hang  him,  but  Maj.  Gen.  Polk 
believed  him  innocent  and  desired  to  save  him. 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  Davis  at  the  time,  because  it 
was  known  by  all  of  the  command  that  I  desired  to  save  him. 

Your  publication  bears  many  evidences  of  this  fact.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  regretted 
to  see  sentence  executed;  but  it  was  one  of  the  fates  of  war, 
which  is  cruelt}^  itself,  and  there  is  no  refining  it. 

I  find  this  letter  bearing  upon  the  case;  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest. It  is  my  first  report  to  Maj.  B.  M.  Sawyer,  assistant 
adjutant  general.  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  notifying  him  of  the 
capture  of  Davis.  It  is  dated  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  Nov.  20th, 
1863,  and  is  as  follows: 

I  herewith  enclose  copy  of  dispatches  taken  from  one  of  Bragg's  spies. 
He  had  a  heavy  mail,  papers,  etc.,  and  shows  Capt.  Coleman  is  pretty  well 
posted. 

We  have>  broken  up  several  bands  of  mounted  robbers  and  Confederate 
cavalry  in  the  last  week,  capturing  some  live  commissioned  officers  and 
one  hundred  enlisted  men,  who  have  been  forwarded. 

I  also  forward  a  few  of  the  most  important  letters  found  in  the  mail. 
The  tooth  brushes  and  blank  books  I  was  greatly  in  need  of  and  therefore 
appropriated  them.    I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  M.  Dodge,  Brigadier  General. 

The  severe  penalty  of  death,  where  a  spy  is  captured,  is 
not  because  there  is  anything  dishonorable  in  the  fact  of  the 
person  being  a  spy,  as  only  men  of  peculiar  gifts  for  such 
service,  men  of  courage  and  cool  judgment  and  undoubted 
patriotism  are  selected.  The  fact  that  the  information  they 
obtain  is  found  within  their  enemy's  lines  and  probably  of 
great  danger  to  an  army  is  wdiat  causes  the  penalty  to  be  so 
very  severe.  A  soldier  cauglit  in  the  uniform,  or  a  part  of 
the  uniform  of  his  enemy,  within  his  enemy's  lines,  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  he  is  a  spy  and  is  there  in  violation  of  the 
Articles  of  War  and  for  no  good  purpose.  This  alone  will 
prohibit  his  being  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  when  caught 
as  Davis  was  in  our  uniform,  with  valuable  documents  upon 
him,  and  seals  his  fate. 
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I  appreciate  fully  that  the  people  of  TenneBsee  and  Davis* 
comrades  understand  his  soldierly  qualities  and  proi)ose  to 
honor  his  memory.  I  take  pleasure  in  aiding  in  the  raising 
of  a  monument  to  his  memory,  for  although  the  services  he 
performed  were  for  the  pur[)ose  of  injuring  my  command, 
they  were  given  in  faithfully  performing  the  duties  he  was 
assigned  to. 

New  York,  June  15,  1897. 


THE  KEIGN  OP  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  therefore,  the  common  people  rule, 
their  joint  action  prevails,  their  harmonious  wishes  dominate 
education.  There  is  no  efficiency  like  their  efficiency.  There 
is  no  power  like  their  power.  There  is  no  development  like 
their  development.  They  stand  supreme  to  all  those  who 
serve  their  interests  in  any  capacity.  They  love  their  ac- 
cepted leaders,  they  admire  their  patriotic  teachers,  they 
ardently  accept  their  highest  conception  of  what  is  best. 
They  are  ready  to  grant  their  allegiance  to  the  truth;  they 
are  strong  in  their  admiration  for  genuine  capability,  while 
they  hate  all  shams,  sycophancy  and  trickery.  Manliness 
has  in  such  an  environment  an  influence  that  cannot  be  mea- 
sured in  terms  of  speech,  efficiency  in  service  is  recognized 
by  the  mightiest  applause,  while  the  spirit  of  honor  and 
strength  gives  to  civilization  its  greatest  elevation.  The 
time  has  come  to  learn  this  lesson  in  the  management  of 
public  education  of  relying  upon  the  common  people.  The 
great  demand  for  the  present  is  for  a  stronger  affiliation 
with  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
school  room  on  the  part  of  every  would-be  educator.  The 
largest  and  most  effective  career  is  possible  alone  to  those 
who  know  their  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
who  intelligently  apply  these  principles  to  the  solving  of  the 
great  problems  that  are  daily  found  in  the  work. — President 
H.  H.  Seerh'!/,  Sfdte  Normal  School. 
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BY  CHARLES  ALDKICII. 

Cattain  Adam  A.  Larkabee  (father  of  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Larrabee,  of  Clermont,  Iowa,  eighteen  }'ears — 1808  to 
1885 — a  State  Senator,  and  more  recently — 1880  to  1800 — 
Governor  of  the  State)  graduated  from  tlie  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Marcli  1,  1811.  In  accept- 
ing his  appointment  he  wrote  to  the  Secretar}^  of  War,  Gen- 
eral Henry  Dearborn,  as  follows: 

Windham,  Conn..  February  8,  1S08. 
Sir:  I  have  been  honored  with  an  appointment  of  cadet  of  artillery  at- 
tached to  the  military  school  at  West  Point,  and  in  compliance  with  your 
request  1  transmit  you  iny  answer  as  accepting  said  appointment,  at  the 
same  time  pledging  my  sacred  honor  and  my  life  in  defense  of  my  country 
and  its  liberties.  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  tendering  my  sin- 
cere acknowledgments  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  important  favor  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  at 
the  same  time  assuring  him  that  when  my  country  calls  no  exertions  shall 
be  too  arduous  to  deter  me  from  fulRlling  my  duty. 

I  am,  sir,  with  the  most  profound  respect. 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Adam  A.  Labeabee. 

Hon.  Henky  Deakbokn,  Secretary  of  War. 

In  pursuance  of  this  appointment  the  young  man,  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  reported  at  the  academy  in  due  sea- 
son, and  remained  until  his  graduation.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  studies  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of 
light  artillery.  His  promotion  to  a  first  lieutenancy  followed 
a  couple  of  months  laler.  His  service  at  that  time  was  in 
garrisons  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  though  he  also  participated 
in  the  campaign  along  the  northern  frontier  in  1812.  His 
next  service  was  under  General  Wilkinson  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, where  he  was  engaged  in  the  attack  on  La  CoUe  Mills, 
March  30,  1811.  In  tliis  engagement  he  was  shot  through 
the  lungs,  the  bullet  lodging  against  the  shoulder-blade, 
whence  it  was  removed  by  the  surgeon,  really  passing 
through  the  body.  !]*•  was  reported  killed,  but  fortunately 
recovered  from  the  terrible  wound.    It  was  almost  a  miracle 
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for  tho  surgeons  of  those  days  to  save  the  life  of  a  soldier  so 
badly  wouiuhHl,  tliou<j;h  it  Rpoaks  volumes  as  to  the  powerful 
vitality  and  fine  [)hyBicaI  condition  of  the  patient. 

In  this  fight  General  Wilkinson  had  attacked  some  two 
hundred  of  the  British  forces  who  were  strongly  posted  in 
tho  stone  mill  at  La  Colle.  Two  pieces  of  artillery  wca*e 
brought  up  and  planted  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
mill.  General  Wilkinson  surrounded  it,  expecting  to  dis- 
lodge and  capture  the  enemy,  in  which  he  failed  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  the  walls.  Captain  McPherson  fell,  shot 
through  the  thigh,  and  was  carried  off  the  field.  Lieutenant 
Larrabee  took  his  place,  but  was  very  soon  wounded,  when 
the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Sheldon,  After  be- 
ing thus  vrounded  Lieutenant  Larrabee  was  hauled  about 
twenty  miles  in  an  open  sleigh  to  the  home  of  the  illustrious 
Chancellor  Reuben  H.  Walworth,  where  he  was  tenderly 
cared  for  by  the  family.  It  was  no  doubt  due  to  this  excel- 
lent nursing  that  his  life  was  saved.  He  was  soon  after  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy,  but  resigned  his  commission  in  1815. 

Captain  Larrabee  was  married  to  Hannah  Gallup  Lester 
in  1817,  who  bore  him  nine  children,  all  of  whom  survived 
him  except  John,  who  died  in  1852.  In  1828  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  to 
the  Military  Academy.  He  also  served  as  presidential  elec- 
tor in  the  great  Tippecanoe  campaign  of  1810. 

The  business  of  his  civil  life  was  farming  rather  than  pol- 
itics, and  in  this  way  he  won  very  conspicuous  success.  He 
was  for  over  fifty  years  continuously  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  old  savings  bank  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  the  deposits 
in  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  increased  to  almost 
$9,000,000.  Tradition  assures  us  that  he  was  a  most  excel- 
lent financial  manager,  an  enviable  trait  which  was  transmit- 
ted to  more  than  one  of  his  sons.  He  was  not  only  a  hard 
worker,  but  very  frugal  and  saving  in  his  habits,  as  one 
would  judge  upon  seeing  his  portrait  in  the  Iowa  Historical 
Collections;  but  to  proper  objects  of  charity,  and  the  cause 
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of  reli<;ic)n,  lie  was  always  a  most  liberal  giver.  lie  was 
punctual  in  the  discliargo  of  every  trust  that  was  committed 
to  him,  always  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  bank  trustees, 
and  takin^:  a  thorou^^h  interest  in  all  its  transactions.  The 
scars  which  ho  carried  to  his  grave,  as  well  as  the  promotions 
he  received,  all'ord  abundant  evidence  that  his  youthful  [)ledgo 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  had  appointed 
him  to  his  cadetship,  was  faithfully  and  patriotically  carried 
out. 

When  peace  was  declared  he  had  no  liking  for  the  mo- 
notony of  regular  army  life,  but  promptly  resigned  to  take 
his  chances  in  a  business  career.  His  systematic  training  at 
West  Point  was  visible  in  all  his  after  years,  and  his  ideas  of 
hard  work,  economy,  business  integrity,  order,  and  punctu- 
ality were  a  most  precious  legacy  to  his  sons,  who  have 
-abundantly  prospered  through  the  same  praiseworthy  quali- 
ties. He  was  born  in  Ledyard,  Connecticut,  March  14, 1787, 
and  died  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  October  28,  18C9. 

In  the  same  compartment  of  the  low^a  Historical  (Aldrich) 
Collections  which  contains  his  autograph  letter  there  is  one 
addressed  to  him,  as  follows: 

NoKwion,  Connecticut,  22d  July,  1813. 
Sib:    I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant.    The  militia  are 
again  ordered  to  New  London,  and  I  hope  you  will  make  a  good  fight  if 
the  enfemy  should  attack. 

I  am,  sir,  with  esteem,  your  most  ob't  servant, 

Jacob  Kingsbuey,  Inspector  General. 
To  Lt.  Adam  Laeeabee,  Groton,  Connecticut. 

Since  I  prepared  the  above  sketch  in  1891,  for  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb's  Magazine  of  American  History  (v.  25, 
pp.  371-7-4),  I  have  come  into  possession  of  a  few  additional 
facts  relating  to  Captain  A.  A.  Larrabee,  which  I  will  here 
set  down. 

He  served  as  railroad  commissioner  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, but  I  have  no  data  as  to  the  time  or  length  of  his 
service. 

According  to  his  friend,  Hon.  James  O.  Crosby,  of  Gar- 
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navillo,  Town,  ho  was  a  model  banker.  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days were  the  only  days  when  the  finance  committee,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  met  in  the  bank  parlor  to  consider 
and  decide  upon  loans.  For  fifty  years  Captain  Larrabee 
never  failed  to  bo  present  at  these  important  business  meet- 
ings, save  when  ho  was  absent  in  the  west  visiting  his  chil- 
dren. He  expressed  his  belief  to  Mr.  Crosby  that  the  disas- 
ters to  banks  came  from  tlieir  great  anxiety  to  make  money 
too  fast.    "High  rates  of  interest  mean  poor  security." 

After  the  death  of  his  father  he  came  into  possession  of 
the  old  family  homestead,  consisting  of  100  acres  east  of  the 
town  of  Windham.  Later  on  he  acquired  500  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  old  farm — a  very  handsome  estate.  All  accounts 
agree  that  he  was  a  model  farmer  and  business  man. 

While  he  was  at  West  Point  there  was  no  "class  rank." 
This  distinction  did  not  come  until  1818.  His  number  in 
the  line  of  graduates,  from  the  beginning,  was  55.  That  he 
was  a  bright  and  industrious  scholar  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  from  the  first  assigned  to  studies  in  artillery,  the 
highest  branch  of  the  regular  service,  after  the  engineers. 

The  State  Historical  Department  some  years  ago  received 
from  the  family  of  Captain  Larrabee,  his  uniform  coat,  waist- 
coat and- ivory-hilted  sword,  which  were  on  his  person  at  the 
time  he  was  so  seriously  wounded  in  battle.  These,  with 
others  of  his  personal  belongings,  including  the  remnants  of 
his  over-coat  and  the  great  British  bullet  which  came  so 
near  ending  his  life,  are  now  carefully  preserved  in  the  well- 
known  "Larrabee  case"  in  the  Iowa  Historical  Museum. 


The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  located  at  Burlington,  for  the  present  year:  Eev. 
W^.  Salter,  President;  David  Rorer,  Vice  President;  Dr. 
Philip  Harvey,  Corresponding  Secretary;  A.  D.  Green,  Re- 
cording Secretary;  W.  D.  Gilbert,  Treasurer;  R.  M.  Green, 
Librarian. — The  Iowa  Citizen  {Dcs  Moines),  Feb.  23,  1858. 
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tangible  property  and  clioses  in  . action,  we  may  doubt  if  any 
one  can  find  in  any  considerable  number  of  our  local  i)ublic 
offices  the  chief  record  books  coverin^^  the  official  transac- 
tions of  their  [)ioneer  periods  ade(juately  bound,  numbered, 
indexed,  cataloged  and  shelved  in  vaults  proof  against  fire 
and  damp.  Further,  excepting  records  in  current  use,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  city  or  town  halls  or  county  court  houses 
wherein  the  archives  pertaining  to  affairs  prior  to  1880  are 
either  completely  or  properly  preserved.  We  probably 
should  not  do  violence  to  the  truth  if  we  should  say  that  the 
same  condition  is  to  be  found  down  as  late  as  1890. 

The  county  court  houses  of  recent  construction  are  doubt- 
less fireproof,  and  in  addition  they  contain  fireproof  vaults  of 
greater  or  less  capacity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of 
the  city  halls  in  our  larger  cities.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  protection  of  local  archives  against  destruction  by  fire  is 
meagre  in  the  extreme.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  our  city  or 
town  halls  are  firetraps,  being  old  frame  buildings  or  brick 
structures  in  constant  danger  from  defective  chimneys  or 
from  electric  wiring  hastily  installed  or  poorly  insulated. 
Most  of  the  offices  have,  of  course,  what  are  alleged  to  be 
"fireproof"  safes,  of  ancient  construction,  that  seldom  stand 
severe  treatment;  but  these  are  utterly  inadequate  even  if 
they  afford  real  protection  in  time  of  fire,  because  they  can- 
not possibly  contain  more  than  the  record  books  and  vouch- 
ers in  current  demand. 

Another  fact  generally  overlooked  that  greatly  aggravates 
the  dangers  of  loss  of  local  archives  by  fire  or  dispersion  is 
that  even  current  records  of  towns  and  small  cities  are  not 
always  to  be  found  in  the  safes  or  vaults  of  town  halls.  They 
are  more  often  than  not  scattered  about  here  and  there  in 
their  several  communities,  in  the  desks  or  pigeon  holes  of 
bankers,  lawyers,  merchants,  or  real  estate  agents  who  act  as 
clerks,  or  treasurers,  or  as  chairmen  of  councilmanic  or  town- 
ship committees.  Some  of  these  officials  have  fireproof  facil- 
ities for  safe  keeping  records,  but  it  is  rare  that  such  is  the 
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case.  Besides  the  imminent  dan<^er  of  losses  by  fire,  the 
likelihood  of  irretrievable  loss  by  mutilation,  or  gross  ne^(- 
lect,  is  notoriously  increased  by  this  common  practice  of 
scatteration. 

But  surprise  rapidly  develops  into  amazement  if  one 
examines  into  the  sort  of  care  given  local  archives  in  the 
quarters  assigned  them  in  our  county  court  houses  and  city 
halls.  Records  of  periods  prior  to  1890,  and  even  of  more 
recent  date,  are  to  be  found  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  in  all 
sorts  of  conditions.  In  various  county  and  city  offices  decent 
care  is  attempted;  books  and  papers  are  properly  bound, 
numbered,  listed,  classified,  and  filed  in  places  fit  for  their 
preservation  from  vermin,  mice  and  mould.  But,  except  in 
recently  constructed  public  buildings,  this  is  not  common. 
One  is  likely  to  find  the  "old"  out-of-date  records  or  files 
"put  away"  high  upon  shelves  out  of  easy  reach,  their  where- 
abouts forgotten,  or  in  boxes  in  some  old  junk  room  unfit  or 
undesired  for  other  use,  or  in  attics,  cellars,  closets  or  vaults, 
and  sometimes  in  outbuildings.  The  books  and  papers  are 
generally  in  greater  or  less  confusion.  It  is  the  exception 
if  they  have  not  been  tossed,  dumped  or  kicked  into  their 
present  place  by  reckless  or  inconsiderate  persons,  official  and 
other.  Dust  and  grime  or  mould  make  labels  undecipher- 
able. Pages  of  records  are  often  so  badly  mildewed  as  to  be 
illegible.  Sometimes  valuable  books  and  files  of  letters  and 
vouchers  are  found  in  indiscriminate,  unsightly  heaps  on 
floors.  Covers  have  been  wrenched  and  torn;  leaves  have 
been  badly  jammed,  mutilated,  and  pulled  out,  and  the  col- 
lection is  the  sport  of  bugs,  rats  and  mice;  an  object  of  dis- 
gust to  those  who  perchance  stumble  upon  the  heap,  or  must 
needs  search  through  it. 

If  local  records  are  worth  keeping  at  all,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  it  is  worth  while,  then  such  lack  of  fire  pro- 
tection is  in  and  of  itself  the  height  of  imprudence.  Among 
a  people  so  boastful  of  their  native  common  sense  and  thrift 
this  neglect  is  surprising. 
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A  prudent  business  man  who  has  vahiable  books,  heir- 
looms, ac(U3un(s,  pa[)er8,  [)olieies  of  insurance,  records,  and 
securities,  provides  lire[)roof,  water-tight  deposit  boxes,  safes 
or  vaults  for  their  preservation.  .  He  does  this  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Even  househoUlers,  if  they  have  any  considerable 
number  of  like  valuables  and  do  not  [)ossess  adequate  facili- 
ties for  their  safe  keeping  on  the  home  premises,  rent  safe 
deposit  boxes  from  their  banker  or  trust  com[)any.  Common 
sense  and  common  prudence  alike  call  for  similar  precau- 
tionary measures  by  counties  and  municipalities  in  the  pre- 
servation of  their  local  archives.  The  people  of  the  State  at 
large,  and  the  legislature  in  particular,  have  for  years  exhib- 
ited an  increasing  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  State's 
archives  and  historical  records,  documentary  and  general. 
The  public  has  peremptorily  demanded  and  secured  more 
facilities  for  insuring  due  protection  and  care  thereof.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  people  of  our  cities  and  towns  realize  that 
their  local  official  records  are  in  grave  danger  of  irreparable 
loss  both  by  sheer  neglect  and  by  fire,  and  preventive  mea- 
sures should  be  instituted,  immediately  and  vigorously. 


FINE  PRINTING  IN  IOWA. 

There  are  few  directions  in  which,  during  the  past  dozen 
years,  more  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  Iowa  than 
in  that  of  fine  book  and  general  printing.  There  are  several 
w^ell  known  firms  at  the  capital  whose  book  and  job  printing 
has  attained  remarkable  excellence.  Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  this  subject  more  distinctly  by  learning  that  some 
of  the  large  book  sellers  in  eastern  cities  have  come  to  low^a 
for  their  best  printing.  In  one  instance  one  of  our  Iowa 
printers  has  manufactured  a  book  which  sells  for  §20  a  copy, 
for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  §10  for  each  one  printed. 
Lately  he  informed  us  that  he  had  ten  books  in  hand  w^iich 
he  was  manufacturing  for  a  distinguished  firm  in  Cleveland. 

Vol.  VII.-20 
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These  books  were  to  he  printed  in  limited  editions  and  the 
contract  required  a  higti  class  of  work  in  the  points  of  print- 
ing, j)ai)er  and  binding.  In  another  Iowa  town  a  large  num- 
ber of  splendid  books  are  constantly  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture and  appearing  at  frequent  intervals.  This  should  be  a 
matter  of  great  pride  to  our  people  wdio  are  interested  in 
artistic  work.  The  subject  appeals  to  us  more  especially 
from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  printing  to  wdiich  we  refer  is 
in  the  direction  of  historical  publications.  Of  course,  these 
books  bear  high  [)rices  and  very  justly,  when  the  quality  of 
the  work  and  the  limited  number  issued  are  considered.  We 
always  rejoice  to  see  such  books,  and  more  especially  when 
they  bear  the  imprint  of  an  Iowa  publishing  house.  Again, 
in  the  direction  of  calendar  printing,  it  has  long  been  widely 
understood  that  some  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States  ema- 
nate from  an  enterprising  Iowa  town,  where  the  establish- 
ment has  grown,  through  the  high  quality  of  its  work,  to 
simply  immense  proportions.  Its  ^'traveling  men"  now  visit 
every  state  in  the  Union.  Some  of  the  pamphlets  issued  by 
our  county  auditors  are  especially  fine.  The  quality  of  gen- 
eral newspaper  ^printing  shows  equal  improvement.  Some 
special  editions  that  come  to  the  Historical  Department  are 
not  surpassed  in  the  points  of  printing  and  illustration,  aside 
from  the  fact  they  are  precious  epitomes  of  the  history  of 
their  several  localities.  All  this  emphasizes  the  well  known 
expression  that,  "In  all  that  is  good,  low^a  affords  the  best." 
We  need  hardly  add  that  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  place 
these  twentieth  century  facts  upon  record. 


THE  BUILDING  STONES  OF  IOWA. 

It  has  been  very  much  the  custom  heretofore  whenever  a 
public  building  has  been  erected  to  send  out  of  the  State  for 
the  princi])al  part  of  the  materials.  In  doing  this  our  people 
have  patronized  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Minnesota.    As  a 
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matter  of  course  these  materials  are  excellent,  else  our  build- 
ers would  not  have  chosen  them.  But  the  writer  of  this  item 
has  long  been  of  the  impression  that  there  are  just  as  good 
building  stones  in  our  State  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  direction  of  sedimentary  rocks.  We 
have,  however,  few  crystalline  rocks  which  are  used  in  build- 
ing, but  the  sedimentary  material  is  excellent.  An  example 
of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  Historical  Building  which  is  now 
olose  on  to  completion.  Certainly  no  more  beautiful  stone 
can  be  found  anywhere.  Its  whiteness  is  that  of  marble, 
and  its  appearance  seems  to  improve  with  age,  while  many 
other  stones  suffer  from  discoloration  due  to  atmospheric 
agencies.  We  need  not  particularize  more  definitely,  for 
samples  of  both  kinds  of  material  are  in  distinct  evidence 
to  whomsoever  visits  the  capitol  at  Des  Moines.  This  build- 
ing material  exists  in  many  of  our  counties.  Some  of  our 
northeastern  counties  are  ''full  of  it."  While  we  have  no 
especially  definite  information,  w^e  believe  that  in  twenty 
Iowa  counties  excellent  building  stone  should  be  readily  ob- 
tained. Why  there  should  be  a  prejudice  against  this  one 
of  our  important  resources  we  will  not  undertake  to  set  forth. 
That  it  exists  is  palpable  to  every  observer.  That  it  is  ill- 
founded,  we  believe  to  be  equally  true. 

Again,  it  is  a  w^ell  known  fact  that  in  the  direction  of 
brick  Iowa  produces  some  of  the  very  best.  Some  of  the 
lighter  colored  specimens  seem  to  be  equal  to  the  famed 
brick  of  Milwaukee.  Our  deposits  of  clay  are  absolutely 
inexhaustible,  and  as  competition  results  in  demonstrating 
their  excellence  we  may  expect  that  in  a  few  years  Iowa 
bricks  will  be  in  demand  w^herever  the  best  class  of  buildinor 
(and  paving)  material  is  required. 

This  item  is  not  intended  as  an  advertisement  for  any 
particular  quarry,  but  simply  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  need  of  going  abroad  for  the  best  building  mate- 
rial in'  the  United  States. 
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TWO  OLD  LETTERS. 

The  old  settlers  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  held  an  "Aniiiver- 
eary  Meeting"  on  some  date  in  June,  1858,  extending  invi- 
tations among  others,  to  Messrs.  Edward  Kil bourne,  of  Keo- 
kuk, and  Charles  Negus,  of  Fairfield.  Mr.  Kil  bourne  was  a 
Connecticut  man,  born  at  Marlborough,  Jan.  22,  1814.  He 
came  to  Iowa  in  1836,  residing  first  at  Montrose,  Lee  coun-' 
ty,  and  later  in  Fort  Madison  and  Davenport,  finally  settling 
in  Keokuk  in  1848.  This  was  thenceforth  his  home  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  affairs,  a  leader  in  business  enter- 
prises and  in  the  Episcopal  church.  He  engaged  in  steam- 
boat navigation  and  the  building  and  management  of  rail- 
roads. In  this  last  direction  the  most  important  work  with 
which  he  was  connected  was  the  Des  Moines  Valley  Railroad. 
He  died  Feb.  3,  1878.  Mr.  Kilbourne  responded  to  the  in- 
vitation from  Burlington  as  follows: 

Keokuk,  June  1st,  1858. 

Gents:  Your  polite  invitation  to  attend  the  "Anniversary  Meeting  of 
the  Old  Settlers"  came  duly  to  hand,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  be  present 
and  assist  in  the  celebration,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  do  so. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  to-day  I  arrived  in  Chicago,  a  youthful  adven- 
turer in  quest  of  health  and  fortune.  Ciiicago  at  that  time  contained  from 
1,200  to  2.000  inhabitants,  while  Iowa,  then  known  as  the  "Black  Hawk 
Purchase,"  was  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness.  A  mouth  later  I  was 
traveling  up  the  Mississippi  on  the  good  steamer  Dubuque,  Capt.  Geo.  ^V. 
Atchison  conimandi,ng,  and  Capt.  LeKoy  Dodge  clerk.  We  passed  the 
present  site  of  the  city  of  Keokuk  in  the  night,  and  the  next  day — tlic  1st 
day  of  July,  183G, — landed  at  Burlington,  (as  I  find  noted  in  my  journal) 
"a  new  town  in  Wisconsin."  Our  stay  v.as  brief,  but  long  enough  for  me 
to  ascertain  that  tlie  price  of  the  best  lots  was  S500  each,  which  from  the 
then  appearance  of  the  place  I  deemed  to  be  extravagantly  high,  but  read- 
ily accounted  for  in  view  of  the  wild  mania  for  speculation  then  prevail- 
ing. I  may  add  that  I  am  happy,  however,  to  learn  from  some  of  my 
"ancient"  Burlington  friends  that  an  investment  at  that  time,  even  at  the 
prices  mentioned,  notwithstanding  the  present  stringent  times,  would 
have  proved  a  remunerative  one. 

The  day  following  we  passed  the  town  of  Davenport,  then  recently  laid 
out  but  containing  no  buiklings,  Stephenson  (now  Rock  Island)  contain- 
ing about  30  houses,  mostly  built  of  logs,  and  landing  at  the  island  of 
Rock  Island  Col.  Geo.  Davenport  came  on  board  and  went  with  us  ;o  Ga- 
lena. He  informed  me  that  emigrants  were  going  into  the  "Black  Hawk 
Purchase"  in  great  numbers  and  he  was  of  the  opinion,  extravagant  as  it 
might  appear,  that  not  less  than  three  to  four  thousand  had  already  settled 
there.  Previous  to  this  time,  and  up  to  the  4th  of  July,  the  territory  com- 
prising the  present  State  of  Iowa  was  under  the  government  of  Michigan 
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and  the  title  to  nil  the  hinds  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extin- 
guished (except  the  Half  Breed  ReBcrvution  in  Lee  county)  remained  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  (SO  reinaiucd  lor  a  jxuiod  of  two  years. 

How  wonderful  Iho  chanj^e!  There  were  then  two  countiort  in  the  Ter- 
ritory and  a  population  of  4,000.  Now  we  have  one  hundred  countien  with 
a  population  of  (J00,()0(),  and  it  is  }^ratifyin<^  to  know  that  this  unparalleled 
increase  in  population  has  brouj^ht  with  it  to  the  early  settlors  and  found- 
•ers  of  this  fair  commonwealth  generally  a  corresponding  increase  in 
wealth,  in  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  educational  advantages,  and 
all  those  things  which  distinguish  the  dwellers  in  cities  from  the  settler  on 
the  frontier. 

Trusting  that  the  "Pioneer  Hawkeye  Association"  may  hold  their  an- 
nual celebration  while  any  of  the  original  band  remain,  and  that  I  may 
liave  the  pleasure  at  some  future  gathering  to  meet  with  them, 

I  am,  Gents,  very  respectfully, 

Edward  Kilboubne. 
To  Messrs.  J.  C.  Hall,  A.  W.  Carpenter,  Ebenezer  Cook,  Committee,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

Hon.  Charles  Negus,  of  Fairfield,  was  also  the  recipient 
of  an  invitation  to  attend  this  ''anniversary  meeting."  He 
was  a  pioneer  of  very  considerable  note  in  southern  Iowa — a 
self-made,  but  highly  cultured  man.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and 
at  one  time  served  as  Judge  of  Probate  for  Jefferson  bounty. 
He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  general  assembly 
in  1850.  He  also  served  a  term  as  prosecuting  attorney. 
His  most  valuable  service,  however,  and  that  for  which  he 
will  longest  be  remembered,  was  the  writing  of  many  excel- 
lent articles  on  the  early  history  of  Iowa.  For  the  most  part 
these  were  published  in  the  1st  series  of  The  Annals  of  Iowa. 

^  Fairfield,  June  1st,  1858. 

To  Messrs.  Hall,  Carpenter  and  Cook: 

Sirs:  Yours,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  old  settlers  celebration  at  Bur- 
lington, has  been  received,  and  I  feel  highly  honored  by  the  compliment 
you  have  shown  me;  and  could  I  get  to  your  city  by  any  reasonable  exer- 
tion I  should  most  certainly  attend  your  celebration.  But  mud  and  water 
render  the  undertaking  almost  impracticable,  so  I  shall  have  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in  your  festival  to  the  old  settlers.  I  desire  to 
be  represented  on  the  occasion  and  for  this  purpose  I  herewith  send  you  a 
toast: 

"The  old  settlers  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase — may  they  live  to  see 
Iowa  the  first  state  in  the  Union." 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Charles  Negus. 
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COL.  THOMAS  COX— HARVEY  REID. 

Our  lendiii<^  article  presents  an  interestint^  sketch  of  tlie 
life  and  {)uhlic  services  of  Col.  Thomas  Cox,  who  was  a  con- 
Bpicnoiis  personage  in  the  political  affairs  of  Iowa  Territory. 
It  is  from  the  ready  pen  of  Mr.  Harvey  Reid,  of  Maquoketa, 
who  is  demonstrating  that  he  possesses  rare  capacity  as  an 
original  investigator  of  historical  subjects.  When  he  under- 
took to  learn  something  concerning  Col.  Cox,  the  sources  of 
information  were  practically  hidden  from  view.  His  subject 
had  resided  in  Illinois  when  it  was  a  territory,  and  had  mi- 
grated to  Iowa  early  enough  to  be  elected  to  a  seat  in  its  first 
territorial  house  of  representatives.  He  had  served  with 
credit  in  several  military  organizations  and  had  borne  an 
honorable  and  most  efficient  part  in  ridding  Jackson  county 
of  a  banditti  which  threatened  the  property  and  lives  of  its 
citizens  who  were  peacefully  inclined.  In  this  last  affair  he 
showed  his  admirable  qualities  as  a  soldier,  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  organize  the  equivalent  of  a  military  command  to 
capture  and  punish  the  banditti.  The  "war"  in  Jackson 
county  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  thrilling  episodes 
iu  our  early  history.  It  will  now  be  understood  by  those  who 
read  this  sketch  of  Col.  Cox.  Mr.  Reid  admirably  presents 
these  facts  which  have  caused  him  a  world  of  trouble  to  un- 
earth, showing  that  Col.  Cox  was  a  hero  in  both  his  public 
and  private  life,  and  a  leading  and  useful  pioneer  whose 
memory  should  be  gratefully  cherished  in  Iowa.  He  has  also 
succeeded  in  acquiring  much  other  historical  information, 
from  hitherto  hidden  sources,  which  will  be  given  to  the 
public  hereafter. 

NEW  PORTRAITS. 

There  have  recently  been  placed  in  the  Art  Gallery  of 
the  Historical  Department  oil  portraits  of  three  representa- 
tive pioneer  journalists  of  this  State — Hon.  John  D.  Hunter, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Junkin  and  Hon.  Matt  Parrott.    Mr.  Hunter 
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is  still  living  in  Webster  City,  Iowa,  tliough  he  is  a  stricken 
invalid,  whose  recovery  from  a  painful  disease  is  doul)tles9 
out  of  the  question.  In  addition  to  his  newspaper  work  lio 
served  his  county  two  terms  in  the  Iowa  House  of  Keprc- 
sentatives,  where  ho  was  the  author  of  a  bill  foreshadowini; 
the  later  enactment  providing  for  the  present  board  of  con- 
trol of  State  institutions.  Messrs.  Junkin  and  Parrott  are 
dead.  Mr.  Junkin  resided  for  quite  fifty  years  in  Fairfield, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Ledger  of  that  city, 
and  one  of  the  most  efiicient  promoters  of  its  public  library. 
Mr.  Parrott,  in  addition  to  founding  The  Waterloo  Reporter , 
was  a  conspicuous  and  highly  useful  man  in  public  life.  He 
served  two  terms  as  State  Binder,  a  four  years'  term  in  the 
Senate,  and  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  narrowly  missing  a  nom- 
ination for  the  Governorship  of  the  State. 

These  are  excellent  portraits  of  pioneer  lowans  who  were 
well  known  and  influential  in  their  several  fields  of  usefulness. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Rending  of  Virginia,  A  History,  by  Granville  Davisson  Hall.  Glencoe, 
III.,  1902,  pp.  622. 

This  is  a  thorough  representation  and  elucidation  of  one  of  the  most 
unique  and  important  events  in  American  history,  the  organization  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  its  separation  from  the  original  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  time  was  critical.  Making  West  Virginia  free  was  of  the  same 
momentous  consequences  as  making  Kansas  free.  The  preservation  of  the 
Union  depended  upon  both.  They  were  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  slave- 
ry. The  author,  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  bore  a  strenuous  part  in  the 
work.  He  gives  a  full  *ind  accurate  history  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  by 
which,  when  the  "Old  Dominion"  lapsed  from  the  Union,  another  star 
arose  in  our  national  firmament.  Speaking  of  Virginia  under  the  slave 
regime,  he  says:  "The  breeding  of  negroes  was  more  lucrative  than  breed- 
ing of  cattle,  or  raising  tobacco,  and  not  so  exhaustive  of  the  soil.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  cross-breeding,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  human 
stock  shipped  to  the  Gulf  States  bore  the  best  blood  of  the  F.  F.  V."  p. 


Poecalito,  A  Tale  of  Telegraph  Hill,  by  Eugenie  Kellogg.    San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  1903,  pp.  130. 

The  story  of  a  little  Italian  child,  whose  father  got  his  living  upon  the 
fishing-grounds  about  the  City  of  the  Golden  Gate,  is  here  told  in  an  inter- 
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osling  manner  and  with  tciidor  putlios.  It  is  followed  by  an  cxcuodingly 
vivid  description  of  a  bull-fi^^ht  which  the  author  wituesned  in  tlie  City  of 
Mexico,  and  by  other  stories  relatinj^  to  dilTcrent  sorts  of  people.  All 
show  a  wide  range  of  observation,  and  the  lar^^e  sympatliy  of  the  author 
with  the  toilin^i  and  eubniorged  children  of  our  cointnon  humanity,  the 
castaways  of  a  boasted  civilization.  The  book  should  awaken  the  public 
conscience  to  wiser  and  int)re  efl'cctive  measures  than  have  yet  been  found 
for  the  moral  and  industrial  (Klucation  of  every  child  that  is  born,  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  land,  and  for  a  better  housing  of  the  poor 
in  the  crowded  cities.  The  early  life  of  the  author  was  in  Woodbury  coun- 
ty, Iowa,  where  her  mother  died  in  18G3,  a  martyr  to  "the  blizzards  of  the 
savage  wilderness"  in  the  pioneer  days  of  northwestern  Iowa. 


Miriam.  By  Julia  Baldwiyi  McKibbcn.  N.  I'.,  Eaton  &  Maines,  1905,  pp.  331. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  civil  war,  of  a  southern  plantation,  and  of  a  slave 
girl  with  a  good  deal  of  white  blood  in  her  veins,  who  through  many  mov- 
ing incidents,  divers  adventures,  and  the  whirligig  of  war,  rises  above 
racial  inferiority  and  gains  respectability  and  a  good  standing  among 
white  people.  Her  "mammy"  is  a  well-drawn  character,  though  with  a 
pathos  of  negro  dialect  in  her  shrewd  common  sense.  The  book  is  writ- 
ten in  the  interest  of  humanity,  in  sympathy  with  the  industrial  work  of 
Booker  "Washington,  and  the  anielioratiou  of  the  race  problem.  The  author 
is  a  native  of  Van  Buren  county,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Baldwin,  of 
Keosauqua:  her  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  late  George  G.  Wright,  Chief 
Justice,  and  U.  S.  Senator.  w.  s. 


Biographical  Review  of  Des  Moines  County,  loiva,  containing  Biographical 
and  Genealogical  Sketches  of  Many  of  the  Prominent  Citizens  of  To-day 
and  also  of  the  Past.  Illustrated.  Chicago:  Hobart  Publishing  Compa- 
ny. 1905. 

The  title  of  this  handsome  volume  describes  it  fairly  and  fully.  In  its 
1101  large  and  beautifully  printed  pages  it  presents  well-written  sketches 
of  the  noted  men  wtio  have  lived  in  Burlington  and  Des  Moines  county 
from  the  time  of  their  early  settlement.  It  is  not  a  work  in  which  no  man 
appears  who  does  not  pay  money  for  that  privilege,  but  is  impartial,  like 
a  general  cyclopedia,  freely  giving  its  subjects  space  in  accordance  with 
their  position  and  consequence  in  the  community  and  State.  Many  of  the 
sketches  are  accomj)anied  by  fine  steel  or  half-tone  portraits,  adding  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book,  which  in  all  respects  is  the  finest  of  the 
kind  published  in  the  State — a  work  which  will  be  very  useful  in  Iowa  li- 
braries. Most  appropriately,  the  frontispiece  is  a  splendid  steel  portrait  of 
the  lamented  Philip  M.  Crapo,  philanthropist  and  statesman.  The  only 
objection  we  can  see  to  this  volume  is  its  great  size  and  weight,  and  its 
liability  to  go  to  pieces.  It  should  have  been  issued  in  two  or  three 
octavos. 
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Report  of  the  Jowa  Commission,  to  the  Louii^iana  PurchnHe  Exposition,  St. 
Louis,  J904.    Compiled  cnid  edited  by  the  Secretary,  Freeman  It.  Cona- 
xvay.    2'hc  Iiegister  and  Leader  Coinpany,  Des  Moines,  VJO.j. 
In  this  handHomo  Yoliiine  of  118  paj^es,  Mr.  Coriaway  prescntfi  u  very 
full  and  coniprcliensi ve  report  of  the  i»art  taken  by  Iowa  in  the  threat  Ex- 
position at  St.  Louis.    While  his  work  has  been  larj^ely  that  of  a  coni{)iler 
of  reports  by  others,  he  has  collected  a  great  variety  of  material  which  will 
be  of  the  highest  service  in  the  writing  of  Iowa  history.    The  volume  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  portraits  and  views  of  edificee  and  scenery.  It 
possesses  permanent  value  as  an  Iowa  work  of  reference,  and  Mr.Conaway 
deserves  the  thanks  of  our  people  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  his  difficult  work. 


COKRESPONDENCE. 

AN  OMISSION  CORRECTED. 


Webster  City,  Iowa,  Sept.  14,  1905. 

Editok  of  The  Annals:  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  valuable 
contribution  of  Col.  Cliarlcs  A.  Clark  in  The  Annals  of  Iowa  for  July, 
1905,  entitled  "Congressional  Medals  of  Honor  and  Iowa  Soldiers." 

In  giving  the  list  of  Iowa  soldiers,  and  those  who  have  long  been  citi- 
zens of  this  State  but  who  served  in  military  organizations  from  other 
states,  to  whom  these  medals  have  been  issued,  through  mistake,  one  name 
has  been  omitted. 

In  justice  to  the  gallant  soldier  whose  name  does  not  appear  I  hand 
you  the  following  copy  of  letter,  and  extract  from  another,  which,  at  my 
request,  Mr.  Kephart  has  placed  in  my  hands: 

The  Military  Secretary's  Office,  ) 
-  Washington,  D.  C,  June  G,  1905.  ) 

Mr.  James  Kephart,  W'ebster  City,  Iowa. 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  to  inform  you  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  aj^proved  April  23,  1904,  a  Medal 
of  Honor  of  new  design  has  this  day  been  issued  to  you  to  replace  the 
medal  awarded  you  April  25,  1899,  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1863.  E.  R.  Hillis, 

Military  Secretary. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  Adjutant  General  to 
Mr.  Kephart  advising  him  of  the  award  of  the  medal  which  was  replaced 
by  the  one  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter: 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  awarded  to  you  a  Medal  of  Honor  for  most 
distinguished  bravery  in  action,  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  May  19, 1863.  At  the 
assault  on  the  Confederate  works  Mr.  Kephart,  then  a  private  of  Company 
C,  1st  Battalion,  13th  U.  S.  Infantry,  voluntarily  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
when  the  battalion  was  about  to  retreat,  returned,  and  under  a  severe  tire 
from  the  enemy,  aided  and  assisted  to  the  rear  an  officer  who  had  been 
severely  wounded  and  left  on  the  field,  thereby  saving  him  from  capture. 

Mr.  Kephart  informs  me  that  the  officer  rescued  was  Lieut.  Joseph  L. 
Horr  who  commanded  one  of  the  companies  in  the  assault.    Mr.  Kephart 
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RICHARD  P.  Cr.ARKSOX. 

Pionoor  settlor,  farnior,  soldier,  printer,  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  l^nih/  Register, 
and  U.  S.  pension  aj^ent  for  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
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RioiiAKi)  I*i:rkiniion  Cr.AitKsON  was  born  in  Brook villo,  Indiaiici,  April 
10,  1810;  ho  died  in  Duk  Moines,  Iowa,  Oct<)l)or  3,  11K)5.  Tha  puhlihliod 
biographical  sketches  of  Mr.  Chirkson  hay  little  concerninjj  his  early  edu- 
cation, except  that  he  learned  the  [>rinting  trade  in  the  ollicc  of  7'he 
Brookvillc  A})uirican,  which  was  owneil  by  his  fathfT.  The  family  renjoved 
to  Grundy  county,  Iowa,  in  18');"),  and  settled  upon  a  tract  of  land  which 
became  widely  known  as  "Melrose  Farm."  Upon  this  farm  Richard  hiljored 
for  Bomc  years.  He  came  to  Deb  Moines  in  18()1  and  worked  a  few  month.s 
as  a  printer  in  the  otlice  of  The  J)es  Moines  liegiste.r,  tlien  pui)lished  by 
Frank  W.  Palmer.  In  October  of  that  year  heenlisted  in  Comf)any  A,  12th 
Iowa  Infantry,  which  soon  afterwards  left  for  the  front.  The  regiment 
participated  in  tlie  battle  of  Shiloh,  \yhere,  after  hard  fighting,  it  was  cap- 
tured on  the  ()th  day  of  April,  18G2.  Richard  spent  seven  months  in  Con- 
federate prisons,  after  which  he  was  exchanged  and  returned  to  his  regi- 
ment, with  >vhich  he  served  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Keturning  from  tho 
army  in  1805,  he  resumed  his  labors  on  Melrose  Farm,  where  he  remained 
until  1870.  In  that  year  the  Clarksons,  father  and  two  sons,  Richard  P.. 
and  James  S.,  ])urchased  The  Des  Moines  Register.  In  1872  the  sons  ])ur- 
chased  their  father's  interest.  In  the  year  1889  James  sold  his  interest  to 
Richard,  who  published  it  thereafter  until  he  sold  the  establishment  in 
July,  1902,  to  George  E.  Roberts,  now  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint.  Some 
months  after  lie  left  the  office  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Pension  Agent  for 
the  district  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Mr.  Clarkson  was  one  of  the  leading 
journalists  and  representative  men  of  this  State  from  the  time  that  he  ac- 
quired Jlie  Des  Moines  Register  until  his  death.  \Vhatever  engaged  his  at- 
tention he  was  sure  to  prosecute  with  all  the  energy  he  could  command.  A 
man  of  marked  intelligence  and  great  earnestness,  he  retained  to  the  last 
vivid  impressions  of  his  army  life.  Several  questions  arose  touching  the 
service  of  the  regiment  and  the  tactics  of  the  division  of  which  it  formed 
a  part,  in  the  discussion  of  which  he  entered  with  great  zeal.  In  fact,  his 
whole  life  was  an  exemplification  of  his  characteristic  earnestness.  On  the 
farm  there  was  no  more  untiring  laborer,  nor  one  who  had  a  more  intelli- 
gent idea  of  what  he  was  doing.  While  editing  The  Register  he  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa — from  his  actual  experience — the  fact 
that  they  were  losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  by  the 
use  of  poor  seed  corn.  He  prosecuted  the  discussion  arising  therefrom 
occasionally  throughout  his  entire  editorial  career.  This  subjected  him  to 
much  badinage,  which  he  never  dignified  with  the  slightest  notice.  He 
lived,  however,  to  see  his  ideas  become  a  part  of  the  agricultural  literature 
of  the  State.  In  this  discussion,  which  has  resulted  in  great  profit  to  the 
farmers  of  Iowa,  he  was  unquestionably  the  pioneer.  Its  substantial  re- 
sults entitle  him  to  grateful  remembrance.  As  a  practical  printer  and  later 
as  an  editor,  earnestness  and  devotion  to  duty  as  he  comprehended  situa- 
tions, marked  his  entire  career.  For  many  years  he  himself  made  up  the 
forms  of  The  Weekly  Register.  On  Thursdays  one  could  always  find  him  at 
his  post,  wearing  a  newspaper  in  lieu  of  an  apron,  and  so  engaged  in  this 
weekly  duty  that  he  would  sutler  no  ordinary  interruptions.  As  an  editor 
he  was  an  ardent,  uncompromising  partisan.  In  one  direction,  however,  he 
was  extremely  liberal.  If  he  had  given  oflense  to  any  man,  that  man  could 
always  have  a  hearing  over  his  own  signature  in  the  columns  of  The  Reg- 
ister, a  privilege  which  all  journalists  did  not  concede.  It  mattered  not 
how  severely  Mr.  Clarkson  was  criticised,  his  opponent  could  always  have 
his  "day  in  court."  In  his  later  years  he  was  atllicted  with  deafness,  and 
this  led  him  to  adopt  a  very  retired  life.  Two  places  claimed  his  entire 
time  and  attention — his  home,  and  the  editorial  rooms  of  The  Register.  In 
the  direction  of  business  he  was  very  successful  and  at  his  death  left  a 
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hnndsomo  fortune.  TIuh  was  the  result  of  his  hubits  of  prudence  uiid 
ecouoiDy  no  loss  than  of  his  lar/^e  business  ability.  While  he  was  strictly 
economical  in  his  personal  l)abits,  and  cautious  in  his  expenditures,  those 
who  were  closest  to  him  and  knew  him  best  have  known  that  he  was  always 
charitable  to  the  unfortunate,  dispensing  }^»fts  with  a  liberal  hand  to  the 
deserving  j)oor.  Aside  from  the  acrimony  arising  from  strenuous  j)olitica, 
and  the  many  bitter  memories  which  so  long  survived  the  civil  war,  he  was 
a  man  of  kind  and  genial  disjtosition — a  man  of  many  friends.  Wlnlo  he 
remained  in  editorial  life  he  often  indulged  in  kind  words  concerning  the 
Historical  Department.  No  maTi  in  Iowa  was  more  deeply  j)lt.'ase(l  to  hear 
of  its  continued  growth.  An  unusually  line  photograph,  with  one  of  his 
rare  autograph  letters,  are  pleasant  memorials  of  this  pioneer  farmer  and 
journalist. 

James  D.  Weight  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  Nov.  30,  1820;  he 
died  at  Chariton,  Iowa,  Dec.  2G,  1905.  His  parents  were  pioneers  in  Ohio, 
and  as  was  usually  the  case  with  the  children  of  early  settlers,  his  youth 
involved  much  hai-d  work  on  the  farm,  with  meager  education.  His  lirst 
experience  with  the  world  at  large  came  at  the  ago  of  sixteen,  when  ho 
teamed  across  the  mountains  over  the  government  pike  to  Baltimore.  A 
few  glimpses  of  the  world  mudo  him  realize  the  need  of  education,  and  he 
left  home  and  for  three  years  attended  Monroe  Academy  at  ^Vood^jeld,  O. 
In  3840  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  aad  graduated  from  the  Medical 
College  in  Cincinnati  in  1813.  He  immediately  set  out  for  New  York,  pur- 
suing further  courses  in  medicine  and  surgery,  soon  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment of  physician  of  a  district  including  the  Five  Points  in  New  York. 
His  experience  in  this  celebrated  region  was  varied  and  valuable  in  the 
development  of  professional  skill,  but  it  convinced  him  that  his  future 
was  in  the  west,  and  he  returned  to  Belmont,  where  he  began  the  practice 
of  medicine.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war  he  sought  service  as  a 
surgeon,  but  his  health  was  broken  by  illness  at  Nashville,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return  homo.  In  18.5G  he  came  west,  intending  to  go  beyond  the 
Missouri,  but  inclement  weather  prevented,  and  he  settled  in  Knoxville, 
Marion  county,  where  he  lived  until  18G1,  when  ho  removed  to  Chariton, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  Besides  his  interest  in  his 
profession.  Dr.  W'right  was  generally  concerned  in  outside  business  under- 
takings and  in  the  promotion  of  civic  aad  social  enterprises.  He  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  building  of  the  B.  &,  O.  11.  R.  in  Ohio,  and  later  in 
promoting  the  Burlington  road  in  Iowa.  At  Knoxville  he  was  active  in 
organizing  the  County  Fair  Association  and  was  identified  with  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  was  a  director  for  eleven  years.  At 
Chariton  he  purchased  a  llouring  mill  and  conducted  it  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  an  important  institution  in  those  days,  being  the  only  mill 
within  many  miles  of  that  point.  So  important  was  the  mill  that  he  was 
unable  to  secure  competent  help  to  manage  it  during  the  early  days  of  the 
civil  war,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  enlisting,  as  he  greatly  desired  to 
do,  because  the  operation  of  the  mill  was  essential  to  the  peo])le  of  Lucas 
county.  It  was  not  until  18*)1  that  he  secured  a  competent  substitute  and 
thereupon  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  4.0th  Iowa.  Very  soon  thereafter  he 
was  made  surgeon  of  the  47th  Iowa.  Owing  to  the  illner-s  of  other  piiysi- 
cians  he  was  given  the  care  of  an  additional  regiment  and  at  one  time  was 
in  charge  of  a  refugee  hospital.  After  the  war  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate  from  the  5th  district  and  served  during  the  12th  and  13th  general 
assemblies.  He  won  higli  esteem  and  general  confidence,  and  was  elected 
a  trustee  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ajnes,and  served  dur- 
ing the  important  formative  days  of  that  institution.  In  1874  Dr.  Wright 
was  stricken  with  paralysis,  but  he  was  a  man  of  firm,  vigorous  will  power, 
of  cheerful  disposition,  and  in  largo  part  overcame  the  ailment  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a  strong,  iniluential  citizen  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
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Geokok  W.  Bkmih  whm  born  in  Spencer,  MafiH.,  Oct.  13,  1S2(>;  he  died  at 
Iudc})endence,  Iowa,  Sci)t.  21,  VJOf).  Wlien  he  wan  eleven  yearn  ohl  hih  fam- 
ily removed  to  (Icnesee  <-ounty,N.  Y.,  wliere  they  settled  ui)on  a  farm.  HIh 
youth  was  mainly  H])ent  at  the  old  home  where  he  worktrd  throu^'h  the  Hum- 
mer and  attended  school  in  the  w  inter.  He  al.so  attended  Carey  Coile^'ialo 
'Seminary  in  Otfie^^^o  county,  N.  Y.  Shortly  after  reaching  hin  majority  ho 
spent  two  winterH  teachirif^  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  IHTj-l  removed  to  Iowa 
and  settled  in  Independence,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  Hia  first 
public  employment  was  that  of  county  surveyor  of  Buchanan  county, 
while  he  also  carried  on  an  extensive  real  estate  and  banking  business. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  eighth  general  assoml)ly  in  1859,  serving  in 
the  house  during  the  regular  session  of  18()0  and  the  extra  war  session  of 
1861.  He  was  chairnian  of  the  committee  on  the  State  University  ami  also 
a  member  of  the  appropriations  committee.  During  the  session  of  18G0 
Mr.  Beniis  introduced  an  important  bill  relating  to  the  duties  of  county 
surveyors,  which  elicited  much  discussion  at  the  time.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  legislative  service  he  was  appointed  postal  clerk  on  the  Du- 
buque and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  in  which  capacity  he  served  seven  years. 
About  the  year  18G8  a  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners in  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Independence  he 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Merrill  to  fill  the  place.  He  resigned  from 
this  position  in  1871,  but  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Carpenter  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  served  as  State  senator  in  the  sessions  of  1872  and  1874> 
where  he  held  several  important  places  on  committees,  and  was  chairman 
of  that  on  public  buildings.  In  1876  he  was  elected  State  treasurer  and 
re-elected  to  the  same  ollice  in  1878.  Upon  the  expiration  of  this  latter 
office,  he  retired  to  Independence  where  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Bemis  was  a  public  officer  of  marked  ability  and  most  unques- 
tioned integrity.  He  won  distinguished  credit  in  every  place,  and  no 
breath  of  suspicion  of  the  least  wrong  doing  was  ever  raised  against  him. 
The  State  has  never  had  a  move  efficient  public  servant. 


Andrew  J.  Fuhemeister  was  born  in  Dardensheim,  Prussia,  August  29, 
1832;  he  died  in  Cedar  Hapids,  Iowa,  Dec.  13,  1905.  His  father  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  German  army  of  liberation  who  fought  under  Blucher  at  Wat- 
erloo. The  father  came  to  America  primarily  to  save  his  sons  from  com- 
pulsory military  service  in  the  German  army  and  in  the  faith  that  in  free 
America  his  sons  could  develop  into  more  useful  men.  The  family  landed 
in  Baltimore  in  1811,  and  came  by  way  of  canal  boat  and  rail  to  Pittsburg, 
thence  down  the  Ohio  river  and  up  the  Mississippi  to  Muscatine,  arriving 
at  Iowa  City  Oct.  11,  1813.  They  settled  on  a  farm  near  Ely.  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Fuhrmeister  was  for  many  years  in  business  at  that  place.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  Putnam  township  for  21  years,  secretary  of  the  Ely  Independent 
District  for  about  12  years,  and  treasurer  of  the  West  Side  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  for  11  years.  In  1891  he  was  elected  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, serving  in  the  house  of  representatives  one  term. 


George  W.  Buddiok  was  born  in  Sullivan  county,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1835; 
he  died  in  Waverly,  Iowa,  Dec.  12,  1905.  He  graduated  from  the  Albany 
Law  School  in  185G,  and  immediately  came  west,  settling  in  Waverly,  where 
he  resided  until  the  day  of  his  death.  In  1859  Mr.  Ruddick  was  elected  to 
the  State  legislature,  serving  one  term  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  circuit  judge.  Before  the  end  of  his  term  he  was 
elected  to  the  judgeship  in  the  12th  judicial  district.  In  1891,  after  a  con- 
tinuous service  of  twenty-four  years,  he  voluntarily  retired  from  the  bench. 
In  1892  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  Republican  State  Convention  for 
supreme  judge,  and  was  a  prominent  though  unsuccessful  candidate.  On 
his  retirement  he  re-entered  the  practice  of  law. 
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Henry  Anbon,  founder  of  Marshalltown,  was  Ijorn  in  Canandai^^ua,  N. 
Y.,  April  19,  1820;  he  died  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  N(.v.  2'>,  IDO").  In  18:50 
his  parents  removed  to  Kiie  county,  O,  In  IH.II  iio  Htarted  from  TruuiljuU 
county,  ().,  for  Iowa,  llifl  progress  towards  Mursiiall  c(junty  was  seriously 
impeded  by  the  heavy  rains  which  made  that  year  a  celebrated  one  in  tlie 
history  of  tlie  State.  He  wast  so  impressed  with  tiic  beauty  of  the  {)rairit;s 
round  about  the  site  now  covered  by  the  city  of  Marshalltown  that  he  de- 
termined to  locate  tiiero  and  lay  out  a  town.  He  was  a  vi^^orous  promoter 
of  any  project  iu  which  lie  was  thoroui^'hly  interested,  and  in  succeedin^^ 
years  was  a  i)Owerful  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  of  Marshalltown. 
He  actively  entered  into  the  work  of  securing  additions  to  t he.  popuhition,' 
bringing  in  new  industries,  pronioting  a  saw  mill,  stores,  railroad  connec- 
tions, tlouring  mills,  and  in  all  directions  working  for  the  gr(jwth  of  the 
young  city.  Atnong  his  various  projects  for  increasing  the  po})nlation  of 
Marshalltown  was  tlie  standing  otler  of  a  town  lot  to  any  man  who  would 
become  a  settler  in  the  city,  and  in  this  way  secure  a  vote,  which  would 
increase  the  chances  of  Marshalltown  in  the  bitter  tight  for  the  county 
seat.  These  town  lots  were  given  from  land  owned  by  Mr.  Anson.  Few 
Iowa  communities  have  had  more  vigorous  promoters  than  Henry  Anson. 
In  1881  he  was  elected  mayor  and  served  one  term.  Local  historians  claim 
for  Mr.  Anson  the  distinction  of  being  not  only  the  founder  of  the  town, 
but  the  father  of  the  first  white  child  in  the  community.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  a  large  property  owner,  being  interested  not  only  in  lands 
and  realties  which  he  had  owned  since  the  early  days  of  the  State,  but  in 
brick  and  coal  industries.  Among  his  children  is  Adrain  C.  Anscjn,  known 
in  the  world  of  sports  as  the  famous  captain  of  the  Cliicago  base  bfill  clubs 
in  years  gone  by  and  now  prominent  in  politics  in  the  city  \)y  the  lakes. 


Cykus  a.  Mosier  was  born  in  Mansfield,  O.,  in  18,37;  he  died  in  Dcs 
Moines,  Iowa,  Nov.  12,  1905.  During  his  infancy  his  parents  removed  to 
Ft.  Leavenworth,  where  their  residence  w^as  made  unpleasant  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  abolitionists  and  opposed  to  slavery.  About  the  year  18  IG 
they  removed  to  Iowa  and  settled  in  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Mosier  received  his 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  Des  ISIoines,  his  attendance  being  con- 
fined to  the  winter  months.  He  tauglit  one  of  the  early  schools  in  Polk 
county,  alternating  his  teaching  with  such  manual  labor  as  was  in  demand 
at  that  time.  He  educated  himself  in  ^tenography  and  held  the  position  of 
official  stenographer  of  the  Polk  county  court  continuously  for  twenty-five 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  election  as  court  stenographer  it  is  said  that  he 
"was  the  only  person  west  of  the  Mississippi  who  understood  shorthand. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  county  superintendent  of  schools,  but  shortly  after 
resigned  as  the  duties  of  the  oflice  interfered  with  his  court  reporting.  In 
1855  he  organized  the  first  brass  band  in  the  town.  It  consisted  of  eleven 
pieces  and  was  a  great  feature  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  and  other 
festive  occasions.  He  was  long  a  meniber  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association 
find  its  president  for  several  years.  He  was  always  a  student,  an  inveter- 
ate reader  and  investigator,  and  a  collector  of  such  curios  as  eventually  find 
their  way  into  museums.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  early  settlers  of 
Polk  county,  many  of  whom  were  deeply  interested  in  the  man  during  his 
last  illness.    The  Des  Moines  papers  paid  earnest  tributes  to  his  memory. 


John  C.  Kennan  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  G,  1833;  he  died 
in  Vinton,  Iowa,  Jan.  2,  190G.  He  settled  on  a  farm  in  Cedar  township, 
Benton  county,  in  1855.  This  was  his  residence  until  1900,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Vinton.  He  enlisted  in  Company  A,  8th  Iowa  Infantry,  which 
saw  much  hard  service,  and  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  farm.  In  1888  he  represented  his  county 
in  the  Iowa  house  of  representatives. 
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Mrs.  C.  1).  Van  Vkohtkn  {nee  Ada  Amanda  Fitch)  wqb  born  Feb.  2,  1811, 
in  Van  Biircn  county,  Miclii^un,  and  wan  educated  at  Kalamazoo.  She  was 
married  Au}.^.  8,  IS'Jl,  and  with  her  hn.sband  lived  in  \'an  Huron  county  un- 
til 187G  when  thoy  removed  to  Minnea poli.s.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Vechten 
came  to  Cedar  iiapids,  Iowa,  in  1877,  and  niade  that  city  their  homo  until 
her  death,  which  occurred  early  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  12,  11)05.  Her  death 
was  mourned  by  all  in  her  home  city.  The  municipal  olliceH  were  closed 
during  the  hour  of  her  funeral  service,  which  was  attended  by  the  city  (;Hi- 
cers  in  a  body.  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  club 
life  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  was  ever  an  earnest  worker  in  the  Universalist 
church.  In  a  large  measure  to  her  ellorts  was  due  the  establishment  of  a' 
free  public  library  in  Cedar  Rapids.  It  was  her  quiet  and  eflective  work 
that  carried  the  day  at  the  election  when  the  question  was  submitted  to 
the  electors.  At  the  request  of  Mayor  Lincoln,  who  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  city  government,  Mrs.  Van  Vechten  was  given  tlie  privilege  of  nam- 
ing the  first  board  of  trustees.  That  was  ten  years  ago.  She  was  chosen 
the  first  president  of  this  board,  and  held  the  position  continuously  until 
her  death.  She  was  widely  known  throughout  the  State,  especially  by 
those  interested  in  library  and  club  work.  The  entire  city  of  Cedar  Rap- 
ids feels  her  loss  deeply,  the  city  council  and  several  other  organizations 
having  put  upon  record  expressions  of  their  sense  of  loss.  A  memorial 
service  was  held  for  her  Sunday  morning,  Nov.  19,  at  the  Universalist 
church.  B. 


John  N.  Iewin  was  born  on  Christmas  Day,  1843,  at  Hamilton,  Butler 
county,  O.;  ho  died  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Dec.  22, 11)0.5.  This  death,  closed 
the  career  of  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  and  statesmen  of  south- 
eastern Iowa.  He  was  for  the  most  i>art  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Keokuk,  and  at  Miami  University.  At  the  age  of  17  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  15th  Iowa  Infantry,  where  he  served  several  months,  when  he 
was  discharged  on  account  of  defective  sight.  He  then  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  18G7.  Engaging  in  the  wliolesale  dry 
goods  trade  with  his  father  and  T.  F.  Phillips,  the  firm  became  prominent 
and  highly  successful  and  was  well  known  throughout  the  middle  west. 
He  served  in  the  Iowa  house  of  representatives  in  the  session  of  1882, 
from  which  time  forward  he  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  public  men 
in  Iowa.  In  1883  President  Arthur  appointed  him  Governor  of  Idaho.  In 
1890  President  Harrison  appointed  him  to  the  governorship  of  Arizona. 
He  was  appointed  U.  S.  Minister  to  Portugal  in  1899  by  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  from  which  position  he  resigned  a  year  later.  During  the  inter- 
vals in  his  public  service  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  lesser  honors  at 
home.    His  life  was  one  of  great  activity  and  usefulness. 


Harvey  Southmit  Brunson  was  born  at  Euclid,  Cuyahoga  county,  0., 
May  10,  1811;  he  died  in  Fayette,  Iowa,  Dec.  8,  1905.  Mr.  Brunson  had 
but  limited  educational  opportunities  in  his  youth,  but  made  up  for  his 
meager  schooling  by  constant  self-education  and  study.  In  1810  he  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  church.  After  1875  ho  was  principally  in- 
terested in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  He  was  engaged  in 
construction  work  on  the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  afterwards  part 
of  the  Milwaukee  system,  in  18G1,  and  for  several  years  was  a  director  in 
the  company,  serving  also  for  some  time  as  its  assistant  treasurer.  In  1861 
he  removed  to  Fayette  in  order  to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  children 
in  Upper  Iowa  University,  with  the  founding  of  which  he  had  no  small 
part.  In  1862  and  '61  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  senate.  Among 
other  public  positions  tilled  by  him  was  that  of  mayor  of  Fayette  and  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  Ho  had  also  been  one  of  the  presiding  elders  of  the 
Methodist  church  in  northeastern  Iowa. 
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WiLiiiAM  Fi.  Rkki)  was  horn  in  Mer<ror  county,  Pa.,  Fel>.  2r).  1R20;  ho 
died  at  Stnr^^is,  S.  I).,  Oct.  11)05.  This  death  closed  a  nioht  romantic 
career  of  ono  of  tlio  early  settlers  of  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  He  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  war  with  Mexico,  Hcrvin^  with  both  GerieialH  Taylor  and  Scott, 
and  under  the  immediate  command  of  Jefferrioii  Davis.  He  served  in  the 
detachment  of  U.  S.  Iroops  which  removed  the  W  intieha^o  Indians  from 
Iowa  Territory  to  Minnesota.  He  was  a  very  early  iJaptint  clergyman  and 
well  known  in  eastern  Iowa.  Our  corresjiondent,  Mr.  Harvey  Keid,  of 
Maquoketa,  has  secured  full  information  concernin<^  tlic  military  ami  civil 
career  of  the  Rev.  i\Ir.  Reed,  which  will  l)e  given  to  the  world  ere  long  in 
a  history  of  that  section  of  Iowa  Territory.  The  book  promises  to  pos- 
sess much  hibtoric  interest.   

LOKEN  L.  DeLano  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Marietta.  O.,  Jan.  17,  18  It); 
ho  died  at  Atlantic,  Iowa,  Nov.  1,  1905.  He  was  of  Ilnglishand  French  an- 
cestry. He  grew  up  on  the  home  farm  and  was  in  the  main  educated  in  the 
common  schools,  thougli  he  took  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Glendale 
High  School  in  ^Va6hington  county.  He  taught  school  a  short  time  after 
reaching  the  ago  of  eighteen  and  then  came  to  Iv)wa.  He  sto])ped  awliilc 
in  Indianola,  where  he  studied  law  with  the  lirm  of  Maxwell  A:  Brian.  Ho 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868.  He  then  removed  to  Atlantic  where  he 
resided  until  his  death.  In  the  autumn  of  li)(^;5  he  was  elected  to  the  Iowa 
house  of  representatives,  of  which  he  became  a  well-known  and  leading 
member.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  contest  with  the  railroads  upon 
the  question  of  return  transportation  for  ship[)ers  of  livestock  to  Chicago. 
This  contest  made  his  name  quite  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

T.  W.  Stiles  was  born  near  Connersville,  Ind.,  March  20,  1832;  he  died 
at  Winterset,  Iowa,  Nov.  29,  1905.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1858,  settling 
in  Warren  county,  residing  first  in  South  townsiiip  and  later  at  Pat- 
terson. Ho  entered  the  Union  army  in  1802  as  second  lieutenant  in  Com- 
pany F,  39th  Iowa  Infantry,  in  which  he  later  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  His  retirement  from  the  service  was  consequent  upon  a  severe 
wound  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Corinth.  He  was  a  prominent  and  use- 
ful citizen  and  at  various  times  held  positions  in  the  government  of  his 
city,  township  and  county.  He  served  three  terms  as  member  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  Madison  county. 

James  R.  Ceawshaw  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  1834;  he 
died  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Dec.  23,  1905.  Particulars  concerning  his  early 
life  are  very  meager.  He  was,  however,  a  soldier  in  the  civil  war,  in  which 
he  made  a  creditable  record.  Some  of  his  interesting  personal  belongings 
while  in  the  army  he  recently  took  occasion  to  place  in  the  State  Histori- 
cal Museum.  He  came  to  Des  Moines  to  live  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  He 
was  a  contractor  of  much  experience  and  had  been  successfully  employed 
in  superintending  the  building  and  subsequent  improvement  of  the  capi- 
tol,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  State  otiicers  and  all  others  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  He  bore  the  reputation  of  being  a  useful  and  honora- 
ble man.   

W.  P.  Cowman  was  born  in  Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  Oct.  2,1831;  he 
died  at  Casey.  Iowa,  on  Christmas  night,  1905.  He  came  to  Iowa  with  his 
parents  in  1819.  xA^fter  some  years'  experienc(^  in  journalism  in  Jasper 
county,  he  secured  an  interest  in  The  Casey  Vindicator,  with  which  he  was 
connected  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  enlisted  in  Company  G,  18*^h 
Iowa  Infantry,  where  he  was  appointed  orderly  sergeant.  He  held  mar/ 
positions  in  civil  life,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that  of  member  of 
the  Iowa  house  of  representatives  from  Jasper  county  in  the  15th  general 
assembly.  An  earnest  advocate  of  temperance,  genial  in  his  intercourse 
with  others,  and  a  friend  and  protector  of  binls  and  dumb  animals,  he  was 
a  man  whose  list  of  friends  was  coextensive  with  his  acquaintance. 
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I\rONONA  COUNTY,  IOWA,  MORMONS.* 

BY  C.  R.  MARKS. 


Tlie  orig'in  and  development  of  the  Mormons  as  a  rcli^rious 
body,  and  a  social  and  civil  organization,  dui'ing  this  century 
is  part  of  the  history  of  the  United  States;  and  tlie  rise  and 
fall  of  the  colony  at  Preparation,  IMonona  county,  Iowa,, 
should  have  its  record  added  to  the  others.  This  colony  was; 
founded  by  Charles  Blancher  Thompson,  and  something  of  his 
former  career  aiid  his  previous  connection  with  the  general 
body  of  jMormons,  throws  much  light  on  the  actual  origin  of 
this  settlement  at  Preparation.  We  give  it  as  w^ritten  by  him- 
self. 

Charles  Blancher  Thompson  was  born  January  27,  1S14,. 
at  Niskanna,  Schenectady  county,  New  York.  His  father  was 
a  Quaker;  his  mother  died  when  he  was  three  years  old,  and 
his  father  supported  him  until  he  was  eight,  from  which  time 
until  he  was  fourteen  he  earned  his  own  living,  and  then 
commenced  to  learn  the  tailor's  trade.  AYhen  seventeen  years 
old  he  became  interested  in  religion  and  at  eighteen  joined  the 
Methodist  church,  and  commenced  business  as  a  tailor  in 
Watervlict,  N.  Y.  At  twenty  he  withdrew  from  the  ^Methodist 
church,  traveled  a  year,  as  he  says,  searching  for  the  Church  of 
Christ,  when  he  heai-d  an  elder  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
preach.  He  went  to  their  then  headquarters  at  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  Feb.  10,  1S35,  he  then  being  twenty-one  years  old,  and 
was  baptized,  and  afterward  confirmed  by  Joseph  Smith,  as  a 
member  of  the  Cliurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

♦This  interos^tiiig  chapter  of  Iowa  liistory  has  been  somewhat  abbr(>viated  from  a 
paper  read  by  Hon.  Constant  R.  Marks,  before  tlio  Sioiix  City  Academy  of  Science 
and  Letters,  Janu;iry  11.  l^its,  and  printed  in  Vol.  I  of  tlie  Proceedings  of  tliat  organi- 
zation. It  presi  nts  a  clear  account  of  a  curious  episode  iu  the  annals  of  early  Mor- 
inonism  in  our  State. 
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the  vision,  and  in  fnot  it  wns  not  pnblished  for  several  years, 
lie  was  married  a<^ain  in  IS^JG  and  sealed  for  time  and  eternity 
under  what  the  apostles  called  ''The  Endowment."  When 
the  twelve  apostles  started  west  on  their  jonrney  which  finally 
ended  in  Utah,  Thompson  be^i^an  to  have  doubts,  and  re^^arded 
them  as  apostates  and  tried  to  agree  with  the  faction  that  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Strang,  known  as  the  "Strangites, "  but  they  soon 
regarded  him  as  an  impostor,  and  he  went  off  by  himself  to  St. 
Louis  and  again  went  to  worlv  at  the  tailor's  trade.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1848,  he  claimed  to  have  received  a  revelation  or  procla- 
mation from  ''Baneemy,"  a  spirit  successor  to  Joseph  Smith, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  agent,  and  in  1849  he  claimed  to 
liave  received  the  "Grand  Key"  which  qualified  him  to  act 
as  ''Chief  Teacher  of  the  Schools  of  Preparation,"  and  in 
1850  he  organized  what  he  called  his  first  class  in  the  coven- 
ant. About  January  1,  1851,  he  commenced  to  publish  a  small 
monthly  magazine  of  eight  pages,  which  he  styled  "Zion's 
Harbinger  and  Baneemy's  Organ."  This  paper  was  full  of 
IMormon  theology  and  treated  of  the  different  views  of  the 
numerous  factions  into  which  the  jMormon  body  had  been  di- 
vided after  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith.  It  contained  letters 
from  numerous  correspondents  and  subscribers.  In  it  Thomp- 
son published  his  claims  as  Chief  Teacher  under  his  visions 
and  revelations  from  Baneemy  and  gatheivd  something  of  a 
following.  His  spiritual  claim  was  that  Joseph  Smith  was 
only  a  spiritual  teacher,  and  by  assuming  temporal  authority 
had  provoked  divine  wrath  and  that  there  was  no  direct  spirit- 
ual successor  to  Joseph  Smith,  but  under  the  authoi'ity  as  set 
out  in  the  Book  of  ^lormon,  the  Loi'd  Avould  raise  up  in  time 
some  one  to  fake  up  the  work,  and  that  by  revelation  the 
Spirit  Baneemy  had  I'eceived  such  authority,  and  in  like 
manner  Thompson  Avas  his  (Baneemy 's)  duly  authorized 
agent  on  the  earth.  When  interrogated  as  to  what  Baneemy 
was  before  he  was  revealed  in  his  present  character  and  name, 
Thompson  replied  that  the  answer  was  withheld  for  a  wise 
purpose  by  Jehovah,  and  would  only  be  revealed  to  those 
found  worthy  to  receive  the  key  words  of  the  Holy  Priest- 
hood. 
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He  wanted  to  preacli,  and  claimed  that  lie  was  called  of  God 
in  answer  to  special  prayer.  He  was  ordained  by  Josei)h 
Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon.  Thompson,  in  one  of  his  papers, 
gives  in  full  what  he  claims  were  the  woi'ds  of  such  blessing 
and  commission,  which  purport  to  confer  great  spiritual 
power,  and  prophesy  great  things  for  him.  He  then  started 
out  to  preach  the  new  doctrine  among  his  old  acquaintances 
in  New  York,  with  indifferent  success.  In  the  fall  of  1835 
lie  came  back  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  spent  the  winter,  and 
again  in  1836  went  back  to  New  York  and  preached  in  various 
places  and  was  married  that  year.  In  the  summer  of  1837  he 
organized  a  church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  at  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
In  the  summer  of  1838,  following  the  westward  migration  of 
the  Mormons,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Kirtland  Camp  in 
far  west  Missouri,  and  soon  afterwards  to  ''Adam  Ondie 
Ahem'^  in  Daviess  county,  Missouri;  under  the  exterminating 
order  of  Governor  Boggs  of  Missouri,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  and  went  out  of  that  state  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  with  other 
Mormons.  Early  in  1839  Thompson  was  sent  by  the  Mormon 
twelve  apostles  to  New  York,  where  his  wife  soon  died  from 
•the  effects  of  exposure  in  the  expulsion  from  ^lissouri,  leaving 
a.five  months  old  baby.  Thompsoii  preached  in  New  York  for 
about  four  years,  baptized  about  200  converts,  ordained  elders 
and  teachers,  and  organized  there  what  was  called  the  ''Gene- 
see Conference  of  Latter  Day  Saints."  In  1841  he  pub- 
lished a  book  on  the  "Evidence  iji  Proof  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon." In  1843  he  came  back  from  New  York  and  under  di- 
rection of  Joseph  Smith  settled  at  Hancock,  Illinois,  twenty 
miles  from  Nauvoo,  and  the  following  year  was  ordained  a 
High  Priest.  After  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith  he  removed  to 
Nauvoo,  and  assisted  in  voting  the  power  of  the  church  into 
the  hands  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  at  first  had  confidence  in 
them,  but  September  1,  1845,  he  had  one  of  those  visions  so 
conveniently  common  to  ]\rormons  of  that  day,  in  which  he 
says  that  he  saw  all  the  tribulations  the  I\rormons  had  passed 
through,  and  that  it  was  a  punishment  for  their  errors.  Then 
he  saw  into  the  future;  that  the  Lord's  Hosts,  under  new 
methods,  triimiphed  in  the  West.   He  did  not  then  understand 
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As  an  illustration  of  Thompson's  classical  ability  in  deriva- 
tion of  lariuua.^e,  word  niakin<^  and  general  style  of  theolo^^ical 
"writing',  I  give  his  own  definition  of  this  word,  Banceniy : 

Wliy  is  tho  successor  otl  Joseph  Smith  culled  lianceiny ? 
Pirst,  bccaiiso  his  mission  is  to  give  public  notice  of  the  rejection  .)t 
tho  church,  and  to  make  public  proclamation  interdicting  its  contin- 
uance, wliich  is  a  curse  upon  the  Gentiles;  for  "Ban"  signifies  a 
proclamation  or  edict;  a  public  order  or  notice,  mandatory  or  {)rohiiji-' 
tory.  Second,  to  say  unto  Zion,  '']3ehold  your  God  reiguetli,"  and  to 
Jerusalem,  "Behold  your  warfare  is  accomplished  and  your  iniquity 
is  pardoned,  for  3'ou  liave  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all 
your  sins" — for  "ec"  is  tho  initials  of  "eece"  (Latin)  "Behold.'^ 
Third,  to  cry  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  "Behold  my  curse,  interdiction, 
and  notice  of  future  work" — for  "my"  is  an  affix  to  "Banee,"  and 
is  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  and  stands  in  this  afllx 
for  Jehovah,  our  father  in  Heaven;  whom  Baneemy  personates  as  :;he 
Father  of  Zion,  which  his  name  signifies  in  the  Adamic  or  pui'c 
language.  But  as  it  stands  in  English  "Baneemy"  signifies,  the  voice 
of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  and  giveth  notice  of  God's  curse 
upon  the  Gentiles,  in  the  rejection  and  interdiction  of  the  church 
among  them,  and  also  of  that  w])ich  is  to  come,  proclaiming  the  day 
of  vengeance  of  our  God,  and  the  preparation  necessary  to  be  made 
for  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  their  salvation  in  "that  day." 

Ten  years  later,  in  testifying  in  the  litigation  that  fol- 
lowed, Thompson  had  evidently  forgotten  the  foregoing  defini- 
tion^ for  he  then  said  that  the  word  "Baneemy"  was  composed 
of  two  Hebrew  words  Bene  and  Emmi,  signifying  "my 
mother's  sons,  or  my  brothers." 

In  February  Thompson  published  a  notice,  that  thereaftt, 
there  would  be  three  solemn  assemblies  of  his  organization 
which  he  called  "Schools  of  Preparation  of  Jehovah's  Pres- 
bytery of  Zion,"  to-wit:  on  April  15,  August  29,  and  Decem- 
ber 27  of  each  year,  the  first  one  to  be  held  April  15,  1852,  at 
•  St.  Louis.  This  assembly  met  at  Thompson's  house,  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  its  first  regular  organization.  Thompson 
was  Chief  Teacher  and  they  elected  one  man  a  Chief  of 
Quorum  of  Traveling  Teachers,  and  another  Second  Chief  of 
Traveling  Teachers. 

At  this  meeting  in  April,  1852,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  select  a  location  for  the  gathering  of  the  schools  and  travel- 
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As  ail  illustration  of  'riiompson 's  classical  ability  in  dcj-ivii- 
tion  of  lari.L;ua,i;c,  word  niakin^c  and  ,^(?neral  style  of  tlicolo^^ical 
\vritin<^',  1  <:ivc  his  own  definition  of  this  woi'd,  Kanccniy  : 

Why  is  tho  suecessor  ot  Joseph  Smith  culled  I>;ineeMiy?' 
First,  because  his  mission  is  to  give  public  notice  of  tho  rejection  .)t 
the  church,  and  to  make  public  proclamation  interdicting  its  cf)ntiri- 
uancc,  which  is  a  curse  u])on  tlie  Gentiles;  for  "Ban"  signifies  a 
proclamation  or  edict;  a  public  order  or  notice,  mandatory  or  prohiiji-' 
tory.  Second,  to  say  unto  Zion,  "Behold  your  God  reiguetli,"  and  to 
Jerusalem,  "Behold  your  warfare  is  accomplished  and  your  iniquity 
is  pardoned,  for  3'ou  have  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all 
your  sins" — for  "ec"  is  tho  initials  of  "ecce"  (Latin)  "Behold.'^ 
Third,  to  cry  in  the  name  of  the  I^ord,  "Behold  my  curse,  interdiction, 
and  notice  of  future  work" — for  "my"  is  an  aflix  to  "Banee,"  and 
is  a  personal  jyrououn  in  the  possessive  case,  and  stands  in  this  aflix 
for  Jehovah,  our  father  in  Heaven;  w^hom  Baneemy  jiersonates  as  ^ho 
Father  of  ZioTi,  which  his  name  signifies  in  the  Adamic  or  pui'c 
language.  But  as  it  stands  in  English  "Baneemy"  signifies,  the  voi-3c 
of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  and  giveth  notice  of  God's  curse 
upon  the  Gentiles,  in  the  rejection  and  interdiction  of  the  church 
among  them,  and  also  of  that  w])ich  is  to  come,  proclaiming  the  day 
of  vengeance  of  our  God,  and  the  preparation  necessary  to  be  made 
for  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  their  salvation  in  "that  day." 

Ten  years  later,  in  testifying  in  the  litigation  that  fol- 
lowed, Thompson  had  evidently  forgotten  the  foregoing  defini- 
tion, for  he  then  said  that  the  word  "Baneemy"  was  composed 
of  tw^o  Hebrew  w^ords  Boic  and  Emmi,  signifying  "my 
mother's  sons,  or  my  brothers." 

In  February  Thompson  published  a  notice,  that  thereafte_ 
there  would  be  three  solemn  assemblies  of  his  organization 
which  he  called  "Schools  of  Preparation  of  Jehovah's  Pres- 
bytery of  Zion,"  to-wit:  on  April  15,  August  20,  and  Decem- 
ber 27  of  each  year,  the  first  one  to  be  held  April  15,  1852,  at 
'  St.  Louis.  This  assembly  met  at  Thompson's  house,  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  it-s  first  regular  organization.  Thompson 
was  Chief  Teacher  and  they  elected  one  man  a  Chief  of 
Quorum  of  Traveling  Teacliers,  and  another  Second  Chief  of 
Traveling  Teachers. 

At  this  meeting  in  April,  1852,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  select  a  location  for  the  gathering  of  the  schools  and  tra^vel- 
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missionai'ies  were  sent  to  other  states.  The  location  com- 
mittee investij^ated  St.  Josepli,  jNFo.,  but  hind  tliere  was  too 
hi^h,  and  September  1,  1852,  they  reported  that  they  had 
^selected  the  region  around  Kanesville  (Council  Bluffs),  Town, 
and  bought  a  house  there;  but  there  were  no  funds  for  the 
removal  of  Thompson. 

Thompson  in  his  paper  advised  liis  followers  to  go  ahead  to 
Kanesville,  as  it  was  a  proper  place  to  start  a  new  church 
where  the  old  one  went  to  pieces;  referring  to  the  migration 
from  there  to  Utah. 

A  branch  solenni  nssembly  of  Thompson's  followers  was 
held  at  Job  V.  Barnum's  house  near  Kanesville,  Dec.  27,  1852, 
which  was  attended  by  about  twenty-five  persons. 

In  the  February,  1853,  number  of  his  paper,  he  took  his 
followers  to  task  for  their  neglect,  in  a  long  article,  and  did 
what  before  and  after  w^as  characteristic  of  him,  when  not 
supported  as  he  wished;  laid  down  the  law  of  special  revela- 
tion and  connnandment  and  for  the  first  time  published  such 
revelation  in  detail,  though  he  assumed  it  had  actually  been 
given  months  and  years  before.  In  this  case  he  announced 
that  the  recorded  command  given  to  this  committee  was :  To 
search  out  a  location  and  to  "make  provision  for  Chas.  B. 
Thompson  and  his  family  that  he  may  be  speedily  located  in  a 
proper  place  to  qualify  my  servants  in  their  great  and  lasi? 
mission,"  etc.  That  the  time  set  by  revelation  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  department  of  the  School  of  AVorks  w^as  De- 
cember 23,  1853,  and  that  Thompson  must  be  there  by  that 
time,  or  the  curse  would,  rest  on  them. 

In  the  ]\Iarcli,  1853,  number  of  his  paper,  Thompson  pub- 
lished a  revelation  made  by  Baneemy  the  previous  January 
28,  1852,  as  to  their  assemblies  and  feasts  saying,  "I  appoint 
Chas.  B.  Thompson  Chief  Steward  of  my  house  *  *  *  and 
to  receive,  hold  and  manage  and  direct  all  the  sacred  Treas- 
ures of  my  house,  the  obligation  gifts,  tythings  and  sacrifices  of 
my  people,  that  he  and  his  family  shall  dwell  in  my  house,  eat 
at  my  table,  and  be  clothed  in  my  raiment." 

At  their  Solemn  Assembly  held  at  St.  Louis,  April  15, 
1853,  they  voted  to  recommend  to  their  committee  on  loca- 
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tion,  selected  by  revelation,  to  re-coiisider  their  action  and 
select  a  more  suitMblc  place  than  Kanesville,  but  near  there, 
and  to  make  the  selection  quickly,  and  they  appointed  a  sub- 
committee of  three  to  act  with  them. 

Finall}^  Thompson  and  his  family  on  Se])tember  9,  1<S5.'?, 
witli  a  new  printinir  press,  left  St.  Louis  on  the  steamer  El 
Paso  and  arrived  at  Council  Bluffs,  as  he  then  names  it,  on  the 
IGth.  The  brethren  had  to  raise  part  of  the  money  to  pay  the 
freight.  A  location  had  in  the  meantime  been  selected  at  a 
place  they  named  Preparation,  near  the  south  line  of  Monona 
county,  Iowa,  near  the  stream  called  the  ''Soldier."  A  housb 
for  Thompson  was  in  course  of  construction  and  he  moved  to 
this  November  4,  1853,  and  set  up  his  printing?  press  there, 
and  November  26th  published  the  September  number  of  his 
paper,  and  his  colony  was  fairly  started. 

The  town  was  laid  out  into  acre  lots  and  all  the  timber 
within  six  miles  was  pre-empted  by  members  of  the  colony 
under  United  States  laws,  and  at  first  this  timber  and  the 
town  w^ere  all  that  Avas  contemplated  to  be  held  by  the  Church, 
or  Presbytery.  Thompson  held  the  claim  to  the  town  plat. 
The  form  of  the  town  organization  was  much  the  same  as  that 
formerly  adopted  by  the  Mormons  in  their  settlements,  espe- 
cially at  Nauvoo ;  to  give  each  settler  a  block  or  lot  of  one  acre 
for  a  home,  and  the  farming  to  be  carried  on  outside  by  those 
living  in  the  town.  By  the  time  of  the  important  Solemn  As- 
sembly, December  27,  1853,  the  colony  had  its  settlement  es- 
tablished at  Preparation,  and  at  this  meeting  upwards  of  one 
hundred  persons  were  present,  though  not  all  were  members 
of  the  colony;  a  religious  service  was  held  and  a  feast  given 
on  each  of  the  three  days  and  the  real  business  and  organiza- 
tion of  Jehovah's  Presbytery  of  Zion  began. 

Thompson  claimed  to  be  commissioned  by  Baneemy  as 
Chief  Teacher  in  the  Schools  of  Preparation;  and  there  were 
also  fo  be  Schools  of  Faith  and  Schools  of  Works,  several  de- 
grees of  each,  but  np  to  this  time  there  had  been  but  three 
degrees  in  the  Schools  of  Faith  and  only  two  degrees  estab- 
lished in  the  Schools  of  "Works.  There  were  long  formal  cov- 
enants to  be  entered  into  by  the  members  of  each,  and  officers. 
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and  tcacliei's  wore  elected  to  the  subordinate  positions  in  these 
schools. 

There  was  also  a  traveling-  department  in  the  Schools  of 
Faith,  the  inenibers  of  which  acted  as-  missionaries,  and  these 
were  divided  into  (piorums  or  f^roups  of  fifteen  men,  who  were 
assigned  to  difTcrent  sections  of  the  conntiy. 

So  the  School  of  AVorks  had  its  quorum  or  groups  of  men 
to  whom  duties  were  assigned  in  the  nature  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment or  business. management  of  the  colony,  and  one  of  the 
early  things  attended  to  was  to  enclose  about  1,500  acres  of 
tillable  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  for  the  next  year's 
cultivation  in  which  portions  would  be  set  off  for  each  one  ac- 
cording to  his  needs  or  ability  to  farm,  as  each  member  was 
then  working  financially  for  himself.  The  law  of  t3'thing  was 
established,  by  which  each  gave  to  the  Presbytery  one-tenth  of 
all  he  or  she  possessed,  money,  clothing,  cattle  and  all,  and 
also  one-tenth  of  his  annual  income,  and  one-tenth  of  his  labor 
besides;  so  giving  one-tenth  of  his  time, t and  one-tenth  of  the- 
products  of  the  other  nine-tenths. 

Thompson's  paper,  ^'The  Harbinger  and  Organ,"  con- 
tinually warned  his  followers  of  the  necessity  of  being  faith- 
ful to  the  covenants  if  they  expected  to  progress  in  these 
Schools  of  Faith  and  Works,  and  to  be  ready  for  the  third 
degree  in  the  School  of  Worlds,  which  was  to  be  opened  at  the 
Solemn  Assembly  in  August,  1856.  He  warned  them  to  ob- 
serve the  law  of  tything  and  also  the  law  of  gift  obligations 
which  had  been  in  force  for  some  time.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
making  of  donations  b}^  the  brethren  in  other  districts,  to- 
w^ards  the  common  cause,  as  well  as  by  the  members  of  the 
colony.  Books  of  account  had  been  opened  and  the  several 
gifts  and  tythings  were  set  down  in  detail. 

Thompson  seems  to  have  had  prepared  at  St.  Louis  a 
blank  book  in  which  had  been  written  in  a  good  legible  hand 
some  of  his  revelations  and  covenants,  and  in  the  back  of  this 
he  entered  the  names  and  contributions  under  the  various 
tythings,  gifts  and  sacrifices,  and  many  of  the  members  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  some  of  the  covenants  written  there. 
This  book,  which  I  have  examined,  was  regarded  by  them  as 
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tlic  chief  record  of  tlic  Presbytery.  Tlie  l)oolv  coiiiiTioiices  witli 
&  title-pa<;('  and  Ihe  tiirei*  i'ollow  iiii;-  leaves  aj-e  writleii  in  a 
fine  hand  setlini;-  out  the  ri^velatioiis  of  A])ril  15,  ISfjO,  and 
one  or  t-vvo  covenatils,  and  the  rest  is  mostly  in  Thompson's 
writing.  The  revehd^ion  of  April '15,  IS-IO,  while  aood  enou;^li 
for  the  purposes  of  that  [xM'iod  was  hardly  explicit  enou^-h  to 
sustain  Thoinpson's  authority  at  hder  ])eri;;ds  when  he  was 
mana^'ing"  his  coh)ny  at  Preparatioji,  and  one  siunificant  inter- 
lineation in  Thompson's  ])()or  handwriting",  as  it  stands  ix.vside 
that  other  line  i)enmans]iip  is  characteristic  of  his  whole  career. 
It  had  been  written  originally  as  follows: 

''And  now  behold  I  send-  \mio  you  my  servant  Bancemy  in 
the  spirit  and  name  of  ]^]li;is  to  write  in  your  heai't  my  law," 
etc. 

Thompson  interlined  and  corrected  it  so  as  to  read: 
,  ''And  now  behold  I  send  imto  you  my  servant  Cliarhs  B. 
Thompson  in  whom  is  regenerated  my  eleeir  son  Ephraim  my 
first  horn  ivifh  tlic  voice  of  Baneemy  in  the  name  and  spirit 
of  Elias,"  etc. 

Baneemy  was  evideiitly  in  his  spiritual  autliority  not  quite 
potent  enough  to  control  a  frontier  settlement,  and  Thom])Son 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  direct  revelation  as  to  his  own 
personal  authority. 

One  of  the  early  acts  of  the  quorum  of  Works,  which  acted 
as  a  sort  of  town  council,  was  to  forbid  hogs  from  running  at 
large  under  |)enalty  of  forfeiture  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chief 
Steward,  Charles  B.  Thompson.  lie  was  impatient  for  the 
success  of  his  town,  and  published  the  following  invitation : 

*'Let  all  those  who  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  thin^is 
pertaining  to  their  salvation  and  deliverance  w^ith  Israel 
come  on  speedily  with  their  tythes.  gift  obligations,  and  sin 
offerings  to  the  House  of  God  that  they  may  be  justified  from 
sin  and  receive  an  inheritance,"  etc. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1851:  Thompson  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  a  great  enlargement  of  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  organization,  and  through  his  paper  outlined 
his  plans  for  gathering  in  the  followers.    His  system  of  or- 
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gani/atioii  for  his  (luorum  of  traveling'  teaclieis  in  his  schools 
of  faith  was  as  elaboi'ate  in  its  details  of  organization  as  that 
of  a  large  army.  At  the  Solenui  Assembly  in  Ai)ril  lliis  year 
and  in  the  subsequent  issue  of  his  pai)er,  he  explained  the 
financial  arrangements  under  the  law  of  tything,  gift  obla- 
tions and  conducting  the  colony;  as  now  that  the  worlv  was 
actually  begun,  those  who  joined,  wanted  to  know  how  iL  was 
to  be  carried  on,  and  just  what  the  plan  was.  When  a  con- 
vert joined  the  colony,  the  practical  questions  arose,  what 
amount  of  tything  he  had  to  pay  down,  what  he  should  do 
with  his  famil3%  on  Avhat  land  he  should  labor,  and  what  he 
should  get  for  it. 

A  record  had  been  kept  of  the  gift  oblations,  chiefly  in 
small  sums,  but  on  becoming  members  of  Jehovah's  Presbytery 
of  Zion  at  Preparation,  an  inventory  of  all  worldly  posses- 
sions was  taken,  and  one-tenth  of  this  was  paid  into  the  Lord's 
treasury,  that  is,  to  Charles  B.  Thompson,  generally  in  kind, 
even  to  clothing;  and  in  the  first  year  each  one  who  could 
work  was  expected  to  labor  one  day  in  ten  for  the  Presbytery 
(Thompson). 

Most  of  those  who  joined  had  very  little  property  be^^ond 
tools,  stock  and  furniture;  only  seven,  ns  shown  by  the  tything 
record,  had  over  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property  each, 
though  it  cropped  out  later  that  some  who  had  money,  dis- 
creetly gave  it  to  their  children,  and  so  were  enabled  to  hon- 
estly take  the  oaths  and  covenants,  and  yet  keep  a  little  money 
for  emergencies. 

Thompson's  explanation  as  to  the  disposition  that  would 
be  made  of  the  tything  was,  that  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
know  that  it  would  be  used  as  directed  by  the  Lord.  He  had 
appointed  an  agent  (Thompson)  to  receive  it  and  manage  it, 
and  this  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  guaranty;  that  but  one  per- 
son was  ever  n]~)pointed  by  revelation  to  receive  and  manage  the 
tything.  ''If  the  Word  of  God  is  not  vsufficient  assurance  to 
any  num  that  his  tything  wull  be  prudently  managed  and 
used  wdiere  most  needed  if  payed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord's 
Steward,  he  had  better  not  [niy  it."  That  it  was  to  be  used, 
first,  to  create  a  capital  for  the  establishment  of  the  House  of 
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the  Lord,  etc.;  second,  to  create  a  capital  to  be  expended  in 
establishing.':  schools  anione:  the  Indian  tribes;  third,  to  create 
a  fund  to  piii-chase  INTonnt  Zion. 

Thompson  was  profuse  in  his  promises  as  to  the  great  re- 
sults that  were  to  come  from  this  organizati(m.  By  the  spring 
of  1854,  twenty  families  were  already  established  at  Prepara- 
tion, and  at  the  April  Solemn  Assembly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  partook  of  the  feast,  all  from  the  vicinity.  IMonona 
county,  Iowa,  was  organized  in  April  of  that  year  and  Thomp- 
son was  elected  to  the  chief  office,  that  of  County  Judge,  and 
a  majority  of  the  county  officers,  and  all  the  township  officers 
were  members  of  the  Presbytery.  There  was  only  one  other 
township.  So  for  the  time  the  civil  government  of  the  town- 
ship and  county  was  in  their  hands,  and  soon  after,  when  the 
postoffice  was  established,  Thompson  was  appointed  post- 
master. 

Thompson  seems  also  to  have  carried  on  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness, as  he  advertises  as  follows:  ''Flour,  meal,  pork  and 
butter  are  for  sale  at  the  Lord's  storehouse  in  Preparation." 

Wanted,  at  the  Lord's  storehouse,  on  tything  and  gift  obla- 
tions, all  kinds  of  country  produce,  money,  dry  goods  and 
groceries,  young  stock,  cow^s,  horses,  oxen,  harness,  wagons 
and  farming  tools. ' '  He  also  republished  in  his  paper  some  of 
the  early  proclamations  or  revelations  that  came  to  him  in 
1848.  He  also  had  a  new  revelation  in  June,  1854,  w^hicli  be- 
gins as  follows: 

"The  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  voice  of  Baneemy,  came 
unto  Charles  B.  Thompson,  Chief  Steward  of  the  Lord  s 
House,  in  June,  1854,  saying :  '  Behold  I  say  unto  you,  my  sou, 
I  have  beheld  the  works  which  thou  hast  done  in  Preparation, 
and  am  well  pleased,'  "  etc.  Then  followed  a  review  of  what 
had  preceded,  and  a  scathing  rebuke  for  some  W'lio  had 
evidently  held  back,  who  had  been  expected  to  join  the  settle- 
ment, and  had  not  paid  their  tything;  of  these  he  says,  "AYoe- 
unto  them,  for  their  reward  lurketh  from  beneath  and  not 
from  above,  for  they  have  lied  unto  me,"  etc. 

During  this  summer  Thompson  went  to  St.  Louis  to  buy 
more  printing  material  and  a  mill,  going  by  team  to  south- 
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eastern  Iow;i,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  i)y  boat,  stopping  at 
Nauvoo  to  nioj'alizc  over  the  sins  that  Iiad  caused  the  downfall 
of  that  settlement ;  he  returned  by  the  same  route. 

Affairs  at  Preparation  were  not  at  all  harmonious.  The 
first  year  in  a  new  settlement  is  hard  at  best,  and  in  addition  to 
this  a  sort  of  surrender  of  independence,  an  acknowh^lumcnt 
of  Thompson's  authority  and  the  paying  in  of  one-tenth  of  till 
one's  earthly  possessions  and  services,  created  a  condition 
which  required  the  spirit  of  a  saint  to  endure.  Those  who  had 
paid  would  criticise  those  who  had  not,  and  some  who  had  Ijcen 
prominent  in  organizing  the  colony  seceded,  and  in  the  Kancs- 
ville  paper  denounced  Thompson  as  an  imposter  and  tyrant, 
and  declared  that  none  but  fools  would  allow  themselves  to 
be  controlled  by  him. 

An  unexpected  difficulty  had  presented  itself  in  the  matter 
of  the  land;  when  Thompson  and  his  followers  first  came  to 
Preparation  the  land  there  had  been  surveyed  by  the  United 
States  authorities,  but  was  not  all  subject  to  private  entry  and 
could  only  be  taken  by  actual  settlers  under  pre-emption  laws, 
and  they  intended  to  claim  two  congressional  townships  and 
had  filed  pre-emptions  on  the  pieces  that  were  timbered,  but 
the  General  Land  Office  had  ordered  the  land  thrown  into 
market  to  be  publicly  offered  for  sale  in  September,  1S54, 
when  speculators  would  enter  the  land.  At  that  time,  this  was 
sure  to  be  the  case,  especially  as  bounty  land  warrants  for 
soldiers  in  the  Mexican  and  other  wars,  had  been  issued  by 
the  United  States  and  w^ere  bought  up  for  this  purpose  by 
capitalists  who  located  on  such  lands.  The  land  had  to  be 
taken  in  some  valid  form  in  order  to  hold  it  for  this  colony. 

So  Thompson  announced  that  while  it  had  not  been  orig- 
inally intended  to  open  up  the  third  degree  in  the  School  of 
Works  until  the  August  Solemn  Assembly  of  1856,  yet  he  now 
advised  all  to  anticipate  that  period  and  to  enter  a  new  order 
of  sacrifice,  which,  while  not  strictly  obligatory,  and  would  not 
exclude  from  the  Presbytery  those  who  did  not  join  it,  yet 
would  sanctify  those  who  entered  it.  The  order  of  sacrifice 
was  that  each  one  should  surrender  to  Thompson,  the  Chief 
Steward,  all  his  property  and  enter  into  bond  to  work  for 
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him  two  years;  he  to  i'uriiish  tlieni  with  board,  h)d;;iiij^  and 
clothing  not  exceeding  in  value  a  specific  sum  per  year.  Writ- 
ten bonds  from  the  husband  and  "wife  of  each  family  were 
entered  into  in  Auuiist,  1854,  by  thirty  families,  nearly  all 
that  remained  faithful. 

They  were  organized  into  a  quorum,  as  it  was  called,  and 
the  work  of  the  colony  was  api)ortioned.  S])eeifiL'd  ones  were 
to  do  the  sowing,  reaping,  grist  and  suw-mill  woi-k  and  log' 
ging;  a  head  cook  was  appointed,  and  thereafter,  until  Au- 
gust, 1855,  they  were  all  fed  as  one  community.  An  inven- 
tory of  property  thus  put  into  the  Chief  Steward's  hands,  ex- 
clusive of  the  saw  and  grist  mills,  printing  establishment,  ag- 
ricultural and  meehanieal  tools  and  household  goods,  was  as 
follows:    27  horses,  300  cattle,  61  hogs.  80  sheep. 

At  the  Solemn  Assembly  in  x\ugust,  1S54,  several  were  ex- 
pelled for  apostac.v,  heresy,  misrepresentation  and  lying  to 
immigrants  on  their  way  to  Preparation,  and  cilumniiling 
the  chief  teacher,  Charles  B.  Thompson.  For  some  cause  the 
order  for  public  sale  of  the  lands  by  the  government  was  not 
carried  out,  and  they  were  not  obliged  to  buy  all  the  1  mi  or 
jirove  up  on  the  pre-emption,  but  Thompson  bought  some,  in- 
cluding the  town  site.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  mem- 
bers who  thus  sacrificed  their  property  to  the  conmion  caus3 
were  sincere  and  devout  and  possessed  more  than  ordinary  self- 
denial. 

In  September,  1854,  Thompson  started  a  weekly  news- 
paper called  "The  Preparation  News,"  after  the  plan  of  an 
ordinary  country  weekly  religious  and  family  newspaper.  His 
former  monthly  "Zion's  Harbinger  and  Baneemy's  Orgm" 
had  been  irregularly  published  and  at  times  was  not  i-sued 
until  three  or  four  months  after  its  ostensible  date,  the  De- 
cember, 1854,  number  contained  news  nndei-  the  date  of  May, 
1855.  In  the  spring  of  1855  this  magazine  was  consolidated 
WMth  ''The  Preparation  News"  which  lattiM*  paper  was  called 
* ' Preparation  News  and  Ephrinm 's  iMessenger. ' '  His  ' '  Organ 
and  Harbinger"  he  was  to  publish  thei-enl'ter  thi-ee  times  a 
year  immediately  after  each  Solemn  Assembly,  nnd  it  w;is  to  Ik' 
the  grand  channel  of  promulgating  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
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Jehovah  tln-ouj^h  ]>anceiny  to  ]^]phi'jam  and  to  make  l^nown  tlio 
decrees  oF  Heaven  unto  men. 

After  the  eoloiiy  had  thus  gone  into  the  order  of  sar-rifi'-e 
for  two  years,  Thompson  became  a  sort  of  dictator  in  a  com- 
munistic settlement  and  the  utmost  economy  of  living  was 
observed.  All  were  instructed  in  the  liealthfulness  of  a  veu- 
etable  diet.  Rich  foods  wei'e  an  abomination  and  for  their 
spiritual  "welfare  and  ])hysical  health  plain  food  was  required ; 
meat  was  forbidden.  At  one  time  butter  was  rej^arded  as  a 
useless  and  unknown  luxury,  and  though  an  extensive  dairy 
of  forty  cows  was  carried  on,  the  butter  and  cheese  were  all 
sold  at  Council  Bluffs.  Some  pork  and  beef  fattened  for  meat 
was  killed  and  sold  with  the  butter  to  increase  the  fund  to 
buy  the  land  for  an  inheritance. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  irreverent  that  the  Chief  Teacher, 
Thompson,  did  not  share  in  all  this  self-denial.  He  taught 
that  this  abstemiousness  was  not  to  be  perpetual,  but  was  es- 
sential in  those  two  years  for  the  common  good  of  themselves 
and  others  who  might  join,  so  that  in  the  end  after  purine  i- 
tion  they  would  all  come  again  into  their  inheritance  in  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  things  in  store  for  them. 

Some  became  discontented  and  departed  without  settling 
with  Thompson,  leaving  their  sacrifices,  tythings  and  obla- 
tions with  him.  Others  made  a  settlement,  got  some  of  the'r 
property  back  and  exchanged  receipts,  for  Thompson  was  get- 
ting careful  to  put  his  dealings  in  writing,  as  only  by  a  show 
of  fairness  to  those  who  had  left,  was  he  able  to  hold  those 
who  remained;  but  he  grew  more  cautions  and  sought  to  get 
renewed  binding  contracts  according  to  accepted  business 
forms  at  every  possible  opportunity.  At  and  after  the  Solemn 
Assembly  of  August,  1855,  Thompson  prepared  to  put  his 
business  on  a  legal  basis.  He  organized  two  corporations,  one 
called  the  ' '  Sacred  Treasury  of  Jehovah 's  Presbytery  of 
Zion,"  and  the  other  the  ''House  of  Ephriam." 

The  first  was  a  corporation  of  a  single  individual,  Charles 
B.  Thompson,  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  article;  "incorporat- 
ing that  portion  of  my  individual  prosperity  which  has  been 
obtained  by  my  labors  and  by  the  voluntary  gifts,  tythings 
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and  sacrifices  of  the  members  of  Jeliovah's  Presbytery  of  Zion 
for  that  purpose."  Its  object  was,  "To  establish  schools  of 
preparation  for  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  culture 
of  the  members  of  the  colony,  to  publish  books  and  papers,  to 
buy  land  and  improve  it  for  the  future  inheritaiic(i  of  the 
saints  who  shall  be  found  worthy;  and  to  erect  the  neccs-ary 
edifices  for  schools,  colleges  and  temples."  The  capital  was  to 
be  $10,000.00,  to  be  increased  indefinitely.  The  funds  of  the 
corporation  were  to  be  the  individual  property  of  Charles  B. 
Thompson  and  he  to  be  the  manager  and  director  of  the  busi- 
ness. Any  person  who  wanted  to,  whether  a  member  of  Je- 
hovah's Presbytery  or  not,  could  contribute  to  the  funds  by 
gift  oblations,  tythings  or  sacrifices;  but  such  donations  could 
never  return  to  those  donors  nor  w^ere  they  to  be  entitled  tc 
any  pecuniary  remuneration  therefor,  but  must  abide  the  final 
issue  of  the  work  of  Jehovah's  Presbytery  of  Zion  for  their 
reward. 

The  other  corporation,  the  House  of  Bphriam,"  "svas  com- 
posed of  members  of  Jehovah's  Presbytery  of  Zion;  its  capital 
stock  was  $G,000.00  in  shares  of  $5.00  each,  wdiich  might  be 
indefinitely  increased,  and  certificates  of  stock  were  to  be 
issued.  Its  purpose  w^as  to  carry  on  farming,  milling  and  me- 
chanical business.  Its  affairs  v/ere  to  be  managed  b^^  Charles 
B.  Thompson,  and  from  one  to  seven  patriarchs  appninted  by 
him,  and  Thompson  for  his  compensation  was  to  receive  one- 
tenth  of  the  annual  increase  of  its  capital  stock.  Dividends 
of  the  annual  increase  could  only  be  draw^n  by  the  share- 
holders in  case  of  their  actual  need  thereof  for  tlie  necessaries 
of  life. 

All  persons,  whether  Jew,  Gentile  or  Ephriamites,  avIio 
should  pay  into  his  other  corporation,  "The  Sacred  Treasury 
of  Jehovah's  Presbytery  of  Zion,"  one-fifth  of  all  their  w^orldly 
possessions  should  be  eligible  to  take  stock'  in  this  House  of 
Ephriam  to  the  amount  of  all  their  remaining  surplus  prop- 
erty. 

Thompson  had  blank  bills  of  sale  printed  with  space  for 
the  enumeration  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  grain,  tools, 
vehicles,  furniture,  clothing  and  credits,  and  he  had  each  one 
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of  the  colony  m.ikc  one  or  more  bills  of  sale  to  him  personally 
enumerating:  the  specific  property,  which  included  tlie  hous  s 
in  wliich  they  lived,  and  their  wearini^  apparel;  judi^in^^  from 
the  price  the  houses  were  very  simple  affairs,  as  for  instance 
one  enumerates  a  *'cave"  valued  at  ten  dollars. 

For  the  Sacred  Treasury  he  had  formerly  taken  a  tything 
of  one-tenth,  but  the  change  to  one-lifth  at  this  time  was,  as- 
he  told  them,  in  order  to  make  it  equal  to  cash.  The  remain- 
ing four-fifths  of  their  property  was  conveyed  to  him  for 
stock  in  the  House  of  Ephriam.  He  also  had  title  before  this 
to  much  of  the  common  property,  as  the  mills,  printing-press, 
the  gifts  and  their  proceeds.  So  now  Thompson  had  title  to 
everything  the  colonists  possessed,  even  to  the  clothes  on  their 
backs.  For  some  balances  of  property  he  gave  them  a  due  bill 
or  certificate  for  a  small  specified  amount  in  goods  or  grain  out 
of  the  House  of  Ephriam  and  took  from  each  a  receipt  in 
full  for  the  certificates. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  Thompson  proposed  to  buy  their 
stock  in  the  House  of  Ephriam  and  pay  for  it  in  script  to  be 
given  by  him  in  the  House  of  Ephriam,  which  he  might  sell 
them  from  that  owned  by  this  corporation;  which  proposi- 
tion, being  compulsory,  was  accepted,  and  they  all  assigned 
their  stock  to  Thompson  and  took  his  script  for  it  and  gave  a 
receipt  for  the  script,  and  published  notice  that  they  had  all 
sold  out,  but  that  the  business  of  the  corporation  w^ould  be 
carried  on  as  usual  by  Thompson.  These  corporations  were  a 
sort  of  legal  myth  to  cover  the  personal  transactions  of 
Thompson,  as  under  these  forms  he  had  received  all  the  stock 
in  both  corporations. 

Their  land  had  not  come  into  the  markets  in  the  fall  of 
1854  as  expected,  but  did  so  come  in  the  spring  of  1856,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  enter  it  from  the  United  States,  or 
take  pre-emptions  upon  it  which  would  need  to  be  proved  up 
on  and  paid  for  within  a  year.  A  great  strain  was  put  upon 
the  financial  resources  of  the  colony,  for  if  the  members  did  not 
get  the  land,  the  object  of  all  their  labor  and  sacrifices  would  be 
lost.  As  many  as  legally  could  took  pre-emptions;  and  as  in 
law  it  would  be  necessary  for  all  to  take  these  pre-emptions 
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in  their  own  name,  and  build  liouscs  and  reside  on  \h"m,  tlK-ie 
was  danger  that  when  the  full  titles  were  secured  it  mii^dit  be 
hard  to  conti-ol  them. 

So  tlic  most  solemn  rites  and  ceremonies  were  L''one  tlu-Muh 
at  the  August  Solemn  Assembly  in  IS.IG ;  a  full  and  complete 
sacrifice  was  called  for.  It  was  argued  by  Tliompson  that  as 
every  one  liad  for  the  past  two  years  been  in  the  "ordai-  of 
sacrifice"  and  hence  w^is  incapable  of  taking  or  holding  title 
to  anything,  that  everything  ac(]uired  during  that  period  went 
under  the  law  of  sacrifice  into  the  Chief  Teacher's  (Thomp- 
son's) control,  to  be  laid  up  for  future  inheritance.  So  each 
again  gave  Thompson  a  bill  of  sale  of  eveiytliinu'  for  the 
House  of  Ephriam,  including  growing  crops  and  cletbing;  a 
list  of  these  things  was  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  all 
came  into  a  darkened  room  where  Thompson  poured  alcoliol 
on  the  paper  and  burned  it  over  the  fire  in  token  of  their  com- 
plete sacrifice  of  all  they  had;  then  all,  both  men  and  women, 
w^ere  required  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  a  sacrifice  and 
consecration  of  their  bodies  to  the  Lord. 

The  two  chiefs,  right  and  left  supporters  of  Thompson, 
Guy  C.  Barnum  and  Rowland  Cobb,  came  into  the  rcora  strip- 
ped naked  and  surrendered  their  clothing  in  token  of  com- 
plete surrender  and  sacrifice  of  their  bodies,  and  they  w.  re 
then  given  a  single  coarse  cotton  garment  or  frock,  coming 
below  the  knees  like  a  nightshirt,  such  as  used  to  be  worn  in 
early  days  as  an  over  garment  by  New  England  farmer.^, 
called  a  smock  frock.  This  Thompson  named  the  Garment 
of  Holiness."  Barnum  and  Cobb  then  seated  them:^eives  on 
either  side  of  Tliompson,  and  the  rest  of  the  members,  men 
and  women  in  turn,  came  into  their  presence  and  went 
through  a  like  ceremony.  This  garment  was  worn  for  a  shmt 
time,  but  w^as  not  retained  as  a  permanent  fashion,  but  they 
kept  only  such  clothing  as  was  barely  necessary,  in  fact,  tliis 
had  been  the  case  for  some  time ;  practically  all  their  clothing 
and  jew^elry  was  given  into  the  custody  of  Thompson,  and  he 
had  large  quantities  stored  in  chests  and  boxes  in  his  house. 
In  consideration  of  the  actual  necessary  clothing  given  back 
to  them,  which  he  nominally  valued  at  ten  dollars  for  each 
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family,  and  iivo  dollars  for  siii.^le  persons,  lie  again  took  a 
receipt  aud  release  from  each,  discliar<;iii;.^  himself  and  liis 
two  corporations  from  all  demands  to  date;  and  J'rom  many 
who  had  had  money  for  any  purpose,  and  especially  from 
those  heads  of  families  wdio  were  again  living  by  themselves 
on  pre-emptions,  for  the  value  of  the  very  property  sacrificed, 
such  as  furniture,  teams,  and  tools  needed  to  farm,  which  ho 
then  re-sold  to  them,  or  let  them  use.  At  this  time,  he  took 
notes  or  bonds  payable  seven  years  thereafter,  with  interest 
at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  thus  having  the  title  to  the  prop- 
erty, and  their  note  for  its  value  besides.  The  inventoried 
value  of  the  whole  property  sacrificed  at  this  time  as  recorded 
in  liis  official  book  by  families,  w^as  the  sum  of  $11,174  2G, 
from  forty-four  persons. 

In  August,  1856,  Thompson  and  Butts  commenced  tho 
publication  of  another  paper  called  the  ''Western  Nucleus 
and  Democratic  Echo,"  which  supported  James  Buchanan's 
claim  to  the  presidency,  though  many  of  Thompson 's  religious 
writings  were  against  slavery. 

In  the  spring  of  1857  it  became  necessary  to  pay  up  for 
the  land.  The  winter  had  been  very  severe  and  one  hundred 
head  of  cattle  worth  about  .^^2,000.00,  wdiich  had  been  an  ex- 
pected source  of  getting  money  to  pay  for  the  land,  had  died, 
and  some  w^ere  unable  to  prove  up.  Directions  were  given  to 
prove  up  the  best  claims  and  to  some  extent  individuals 
were  allowed  to  use  such  property  as  could  be  con- 
verted into  money  for  that  purpose.  But  as  entries  of 
the  land  w^re  made,  Thompson  demanded  that  each 
one  should  convey  the  land  to  him,  for  the  reasons  given  be- 
fore, that  it  was  all  taken  while  they  w^ere  on  the  sacrifice  and 
hence  belonged  to  the  Sacred  Treasury.  In  some  eases  the 
money  to  enter  was  borrowed  of  money  lenders  to  whom  the 
land  was  conveyed  for  security  and  a  time  bond  taken  back 
and  later  paid  for,  and  deeded  to  Thompson.  Much  dispute 
afterwards  arose  over  just  what  was  agreed  on  at  this  time 
when  the  deeds  were  given. 

The  people  af  terw^nrds  claimed  it  was  all  to  be  deeded  back 
to  them  wdien  they  w^ere  out  of  the  sacrifice,  the  period  of 
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which  Thompson  liad  i)rolonged  l)eyond  tho  tlnit'  at  first  set. 
two  years  from  August,  1854,  givinir  as  Unt  principal  n^a^^'-'n 
that  it  was  necessary  to  include  the  time  foJ*  the  enti-y 
of  the  hind,  and  that  divine  commands  wci'c  ths^refor.  At 
any  rate  Thompson  ^ot  deeds  for  most  of  the  Lmd;  in  some 
instances  givin^]:  back  bonds  for  deeds  at  hirgely  increa>:ed 
prices,  in  wliicli  tlie  time  of  payment  was  macU^  the  essence  of 
the  conti*act,  and  with  conditions  of  forfeiture  if  not  paid  for. 
and  then  in  some  instances  getting  the  bond  surrendered.  lie 
also  entered  in  his  own  name  from  the  United  States  consid- 
erably more  land  with  the  money  that  came  into  his  hands 
from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  stock  and  produce,  al-o  borrow- 
ing some  on  short  time. 

On  February  17,  1857,  Thompson  had  another  oi)portune 
proclamation  or  revelation  by  the  voice  of  Baneemy,  con- 
<jerning  the  treasurers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Zion,  which  ordered 
in  substance:  that  the  funds  were  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Steward  in  purchasing  land  for  the  future 
inheritance  of  the  Saints  who  should  be  found  worthy.  That 
no  one  could  i-eceive  his  inheritance  until  there  was  suflieient 
land  owned  by  the  Chief  Steward  to  furnish  an  inheritance 
for  each  family  entitled  thereto.  That  the  title  should  be 
vested  in  Charles  B.  Thompson  in  whom  Ephriam  the  first 
born  of  Israel  is  regenerated."  This  revelation  was  a  very 
full  and  long  creed,  minute  in  details  of  church  government 
and  indicating  a  return  to  missionary  work. 

After  Thompson  had  secured  title  to  the  land  early  in  1S57 
he  planned  a  reorganization  of  the  colony  for  the  purp.^se  of 
either  keeping  the  members  employed  with  new  thouglits  or 
the  better  to  confirm  his  title  to  the  property  and  to  prepare 
for  a  winding  up  of  his  connection  with  it. 

On  April  15,  1857,  what  he  called  the  ''Congregation  of 
Jehovah's  Presbytery  of  Zion,"  was  organi/.ed,  of  which 
Guy  C.  Barnum  was  a[)pointed  Bishop  and  Chief  Scribe.  This 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  sort  of  rehirn  to  a  mere 
church  organization.  The  unmarried  ones  seemed  to  have 
stayed  in  Thompson's  household  and  to  have  worked  in  com- 
mon, as  did  all  in  185-1.    But  the  married  heads  of  families 
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had  ^OTLG  out  onto  their  pre-emptions,  and  paid  to  Thompson 
one-third  of  tlie  crop  as  rent. 

At  the  Sokunn  Assembly  in  Auj^ust,  1857,  Thomps')n  de- 
-clared  the  scliools  of  Preparation,  Faith  and  Works,  closed 
and  called  on  all  to  settle  up  the  affairs  of  the  schools  prepara- 
tory to  the  organization  of  what  was  called  the  Traveling 
Ministry  of  the  Congregation  of  Jehovah's  Presbytery  of 
Zion. "  Tliis  was  organized  at  the  Solemn  Assembly,  but  only' 
four  settled  up  at  that  time,  and  three  only  were  ordained 
Traveling  Presbyters  and  started  on  missions  to  the  eastern 
states. 

This  settling  consisted  in  giving  Thompson  a  new  bill  of 
sale  of  property  to  which  each  might  possibly  have  a  claim, 
followed  in  a  day  or  so  by  a  written  release  by  each  to  Thomp- 
son for  all  demands,  and  then  a  turning  back  to  each  head  of 
a  family  some  of  the  property  named  in  the  bill  of  sale,  such 
as  furniture  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  farms  under  the 
family  stewardship  which  he  then  organized,  under  which 
they  paid  rent  for  such  land  as  they  cultivated.  They  did 
not  all  settle  until  in  February,  1858,  but  in  August,  1857, 
Thompson  made  a  change  in  the  temporal  management  evi- 
dently intended  to  allay  the  growing  dissatisfaction.  lie  ap- 
pointed a  number  of  the  most  reliable  men  as  stewards  and 
gave  them  each  farms  to  manage.  Stewardship  was  a  great 
honor  and  each  one  of  these  gave  his  personal  bond  in  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  to  perforin  the 
duties  of  family  assistant  steward  of  the  Ecclesiastical  King- 
dom of  Jehovah's  Presbj'lery  of  Zion,  and  account  to  Charles 
B.  Thompson,  Chief  Steward,  for  all  property  that  came  into 
his  hands.  And  later,  when  he  settled  Avith  them,  as  above 
stated,  Thompson  delivered  to  them  household  goods  and 
clothing  with  which  to  carry  on  this  stewardship,  and  he  took 
their  receipts  for  it  as  held  under  their  bond.  It  is  noticeable 
that  this  receipt  and  bond  say  nothing  of  the  two  corpora- 
tions which  nominally  held  title  to  all  the  properly;  but  as 
before  stated  just  before  giving  them  such  property  under 
their  stewardship  he  took  the  precaution  to  take  from  each 
this  new  release  to  himself  and  to  both  of  his  corporations 
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for  all  sums  named  equal  to  the  stock  tliey  had  l^efore  had  in 
the  House  of  ]^]phi'iam. 

Thompson  in  1857  published  a  book  of  about  two  hundred 
and  ten  pages  entitled  ''The  Law  and  Covenants,"  which  con- 
tained all  the  pi'oclaniations,  revelations  und  covenants,  in- 
cluding those  for  his  new  congregation.  It  was  divided  into 
chapters  and  sections,  the  latter  numbered  up  to  746,  and  was 
indexed.  It  was  pocket  size,  its  pages  a])out  2V2  by  4  inches.- 
This  book  is  a  veritable  medley,  a  combination  of  the  writings 
of  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  T^Iormon,  church  government,  orders 
and  decrees,  and  is  hopelessly  entangled,  and  judiciously  in- 
terlarded with  commands  as  to  the  authority  of  Charles  B.. 
Thompson  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal. 

After  he  made  his  settlement  under  the  old  order  of 
schools  of  Preparation,  his  new  plan  Avas  to  be  in  force.  Hith- 
erto it  had  been  only  preparation ;  now  his  disciples  were  fully 
educated  in  these  schools  and  were  graduates  in  the  ministry, 
and  were  fully  ordained  in  the  order  of  the  ''Traveling  Min- 
istry of  the  Congregation  of  Jehovah's  Presbytery  of  Zion," 
and  all  were  "Traveling  Presbyters"  ready  to  go  out  on 
missions,  chiefly  to  organize  new  congregations  of  Jehovah's 
Presbyteries  of  Zion,  the  people  at  Preparation  forming  the 
first  of  such  congregations.  Then  on  paper  Thompson  had  got 
the  title  to  and  possession  of  all  the  personal  property  except 
household  goods  and  such  tools  and  teams  as  w^ere  in  the  hands 
of  the  family  stewards  and  they  were  paying  rent  for  the  land 
to  all  of  which  he  had  title. 

Most  of  the  parties  after  proving  up  on  their  claims  had 
moved  back  into  Preparation,  preferring  to  live  in  town,  so 
the  religious  congregation  composed  of  his  tenants  could  go 
on,  but  as  they  still  clung  to  his  oral  promises  that  after  these 
sacrifices  of  the  past  they  should  come  into  their  inheritance, 
something  had  to  be  done  to  divert  their  minds. 

Thompson  still  found  it  hard  to  control  them  all.  Prom 
what  he  said  in  confidence  to  some,  as  appeared  from  their 
testimony  later  in  the  suits,  it  seems  probable  that  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  send  the  leaders  out  on  their  missi  ms  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  while  he  managed  affairs  at  home 
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getting^  ready  for  dcpai  tiire.  It  is  said  the  commands  to  ^'o 
on  these  missions  were  sent  suddenly  to  each  by  a  messcn^^^er 
telling-  them  they  were  commanded  to  go  instantly,  just  as  they 
were,  to  the  places  named  to  them  and  to  take  no  money. 

Take  two  instances,  as  related  by  the  parties  afterward: 
llowland  Cobb,  about  seventy  years  old,  one  of  the  chief 
stewards,  was  coming  home  fi'om  towards  the  IMissouri  river 
with  a  load  of  lumber,  and  was  met  by  a  messenger  from 
Thompson,  telling  him  he  was  commanded  by  the  Loi-d  to 
start  without  an  instant's  delay,  without  money  or  change  of 
clothing,  and  go  to  Virginia  (I  think  it  was),  to  the  Legislature 
in  session  there,  and  pronounce  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord 
upon  them  if  they  did  not  free  the  slaves.  Cobb  at  once  gave 
his  team  to  Thompson's  messenger  to  take  home,  and  started 
across  the  country  on  his  mission  and  actually  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, and.  aelivered  his  message  to  the  state  officers.  They 
treated  him  decently,  and  from  his  dress  and  the  strangeness 
of  his  mission  evidently  thought  him  insane,  or  w^hat  we  would 
now  call  a  crank,  and  most  likely  from  his  relation  of  it  after- 
wards he  had  himself  lost  faith  in  the  likelihood  of  his  mis- 
sion being  successful.  He  then  wrote  Thompson  for  permis- 
sion to  visit  his  old  home  at  Elliottville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had 
been  once  a  leading  business  man.  He  got  such  permission  in 
due  time,  and  made  a  visit,  and  while  there  received  a  letter 
from  J.  J.  Perrin,  one  of  the  leading  stewards  of  Preparation, 
which  indicated  that  all  was  not  harmonious,  and  Cobb  at  once 
hastened  home. 

Another  chief  man,  Thomas  Lewis,  well  educated  and  in- 
telligent, originally  from  Kentucky  and  very  devout,  W'hile 
ploughing,  had  taken  off  his  boots  and  stockings,  coat  and 
vest,  and  left  them  at  one  end  of  the  field;  he  was  met  by  a 
messenger  from  Thompson  with  the  same  command  for  Ken- 
tucky that  Cobb  had  for  Virginia.  He  started  instantly  in  his 
straw  hat,  shirt  and  pants,  W'ithout  crossing  back  to  get  his 
other  clothes,  and  without  money,  w^ent  to  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature. His  advent  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  huge 
joke,  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  state  officers 
treated  him  with  mock  distinction.    He  was  allowed  to  ad- 
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dress  the  Legislature  citlicr  in  or  out  of  official  session.  They 
got  up  a  supper  for  him ;  raised  quite  a  purse  with  \vhicli  they 
got  him  new  clotlios,  and  money  for  expenses,  but  there  is  no 
record  in  their  proceedings  that  they  acceded  to  the  demands 
of  a  message  from  so  potent  an  individual  e\cn  as  Charles  B. 
Thompson. 

Thompson  had  started  another  newspaper  in  Onawa,  which 
town  had  become  the  county  seat.  This  he  called  the  ' '  Onawa 
Advocate,"  and  in  1858  he  moved  to  Onawa,  and  his  head 
man,  Guy  C.  Barnum,  was  with  him  there  more  or  less. 

Thompson  corresponded  with  his  missionaries,  but  some- 
how or  other  the  people  had  become  suspicious.  lie  had  deeded 
some  property  in  the  summer  to  his  wife  and  to  Barnum. 
The  leaders  sent  out  to  preach,  seemed  by  contact  aaain  with 
the  world  to  have  recovered  their  mental  balance,  and  took 
a  different  view  of  matters  than  the  one  they  had  when  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  Thompson,  and  some  of  them  came 
back  in  1858  sooner  than  w^is  anticipated,  and  disconcerted 
Thompson's  plans  for  getting  his  property  disposed  of,  if  he 
had  formed  any.  It  was  afterwards  asserted  that  Thompson 
had  said  that  by  his  numerous  bills  of  sale,  bonds,  receipts, 
corporations  and  other  papers,  he  had  got  them  all  so  tied  up 
they  could  do  nothing  in  law,  and  that  he  would  sell  the  per- 
sonal property  and  deed  the  land  to  some  one  and  go  away, 
but  that  Guy  C.  Barnum  had  advised  that  the  better  course 
would  be  to  settle  with  the  dissatisfied  ones  on  some  cheap 
basis,  give  the  others,  faithful  ones,  some  land,  and  keep 
the  rest  for  themselves  (Thompson  and  Barnum).  Thomp- 
son, however,  stood  upon  his  rights,  and  when  a  few"  leaders 
made  trouble,  he  refused  to  settle,  and  turned  them  out  of 
his  Presbytery.  Among  these  were  Rowland  Cobb,  Charles  C. 
Perrin  and  George  Rarick. 

This  only  aggravated  the  trouble,  as  it  provoked  discus- 
sion among  the  rest,  and  others,  who  had  left  before,  came 
back  to  Preparation,  and  canvassed  the  situation.  Expecting 
Thompson  to  come  from  Onawa  on  a  certain  day  in  October, 
1858,  a  crowd  assembled  intending  to  demand  of  him  a  settle- 
ment.   Sentinels  who  had  been  posted  on  the  bluffs  saw  him 
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coming  with  Guy  C.  Barnum  in  the  dislance  over  llie  Mis- 
souri bottom  hinds.  But  one,  Mt'linda  Butts,  a  dauji^htcr  of  one 
of  tlie  eoh)nisls  who  lived  in  Tliompson's  family,  probably 
sent  by  ]\Irs.  Thompson  along  the  road  to  warn  him  of  the 
possible  dan<2,cr,  met  Thompson  and  Barnum,  and  told  thcin 
of  the  crowd  assembled;  they  immediately  turned  their  team 
around  and  started  at  full  speed  back  to  Onawa. 

News  of  this  return  soon  came  to  Prej^aration  and  several 
men  at  once  stai'ted  on  horseback  to  follow  them,  and  did,  so 
closely  that  Thompson  and  Barnum  unhitched  their  team  and 
fled  on  horseback,  two  pursuing  them  to  Onawa.  Thompson 
sought  protection  among  the  citizens  of  Onawa,  and  that  night 
fled  to  Sioux  City,  staying  a  week;  negotiations  were  had  seek- 
ing a  settlement,  but  Thompson  made  only  promises,  and 
worked  for  dela}^  The  men  returned  to  Preparation  the 
next  day  and  Avent  to  his  house  and  took  possession  of  the 
household  goods  and  clothing  that  had  been  put  into  the  sac- 
rifice, and  in  Mrs.  Thompson's  presence  opened  the  trunks 
and  boxes  in  which  they  were  stored,  and  returned  the  ar- 
ticles to  the  original  owners  who  were  there  to  identify  them. 
No  property  was  destroyed  except  a  collection  of  Thompson's 
printed  books,  tracts  and  papers,  and  some  pork  and  mutton 
killed  for  food.  The  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  Judge  Whit- 
ing-came over  from  Onawa  to  keep  the  peace,  and  witnessed 
much  of  this  last  day's  proceedings.  jMrs.  Thompson,  with 
much  of  her  furniture  and  goods,  was  moved  that  day  to 
Onawa.  Suits  were  begun  in  replevin  to  get  possession  of  the 
farming  tools  and  other  property.  Thompson  had  conveyed 
away  all  but  40  acres  of  land,  that  being  his  homestead;  about 
1,000  acres  to  his  wife,  who  afterwards  deeded  it  to  his  brother, 
D.  S.  Thompson  in  St.  Louis,  and  1,360  acres  in  trust  to  Guy 
C.  Barnum,  this  part  for  settlement  with  those  who  had  re- 
mained faithful,  in  case  anything  might  be  due  them,  and  to 
allay  the  excitement  as  he  said;  320  acres  to  Barnum  per- 
sonally, and  later  320  aci*es  to  Thompson's  brother,  so  that 
Thompson,  himself,  held  about  3,000  acres. 

The  report  of  the  mob  had  reached  Thompson,  who  kept 
himself  in  hiding  for  several  days  in  the  attic  of  Judge  Addi- 
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son  OIiv('i"'s  lionse  m  Onawa  ;  tlie  jn(lu-(!  was  tlicn  aftintr  as  liis 
nttorn(\v.  ^Irs.  Thompson  stopped  tlH'rc  also,  aiul  it  was  said 
she  had  a  small  bag  of  jewelry,  })i'esuinal)ly  that  wliidi  had 
been  *i"iven  up  in  the  sacrifice  by  the  women.  She  seemed  to 
set  great  value  on  this  collection,  much  beyond  its  real  woi-lli. 
When  Thompson  was  driven  up  to  Sioux  City  and  Ser'/eaiil 
Bluffs,  Woodbury  county,  he  seemed  to  be  in  ^n-eat  I'eai-  of 
personal  violence,  and  Avould  start  at  every  sound. 

Thus  ended  the  unity  of  the  colony  and  tlie  religious  or- 
ganization. A  suit  was  brought  in  behalf  of  the  colonists 
against  Thompson  and  those  to  ^\diom  he  had  conveyed  the 
property  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  in  equity,  to  declare  the  col- 
ony a  partnership,  and  Thompson  a  trustee,  holding  the  title 
in  trust  for  the  mend^ers,  and  to  set  aside  the  conveyance 
from  him  to  his  wife,  brother  and  Barnum. 

Thojnpson's  defense  was  that  so  far  as  the  people  had  put 
any  property  in  his  hands  it  was  in  payment  for  his  services 
as  chief  teacher  and  that  this  was  expressly  understood  be- 
tween them  and  that  the  written  contracts  he  made  with  them 
established  these  facts. 

The  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  and  the 
people  won.  There  was  an  order  for  an  accounting  between 
the  ni<'nd)ers  as  to  what  they  had  put  in,  and  a  division  of 
the  property  was  had.  Addison  Dimmock  and  Isaac  l^arrish, 
of  Onawa,  and  Pat  Kobb  and  Wm.  L.  Joy,  of  Sioux  City,  rep- 
resent'-d  the  people,  and  in  different  stages  Addison  Oliver, 
B.  D.  Ilolbrook,  of  Onawa,  Wakely  &  Test,  Polk  &  TlTd)bell, 
and  Thos.  F.  Withrow,  of  Des  ]\Ioines,  appeared  for  the  de- 
fendafits.  J.  C.  C.  Hoskins  was  appointed  under  the  order 
for  apportioiunent  (Mr.  Hoskins  being  from  Sioux  City),  as 
refere<'  to  take  the  evidence  as  to  what  each  one  had  con- 
tributed, and  report  the  facts,  and  finally  a  distribution  was 
made  among  the  numerous  persons  entitled  to  it.  Though 
the  lili-ration  began  in  1859  it  did  not  end  until  about  1867. 
The  ih-eision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  is  found  in  21 
Iowa  Supreme  Court  Reports,  page  599,  Scott  vs.  Thomj^son. 

Tm  the  trial  of  this  cause  the  records,  the  newspapers,  pub- 
lications, contracts,  bonds,  notes  and  bills  of  sale,  gathered 
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during  the  continuance  ol'  the  colony,  with  much  oral  tcsti- 
raony,  were  offered  in  evidence  and  were  thus  preserved,  and 
it  is  from  these  that  the  dc^finiie  details  of  this  Mormon  settle- 
ment at  Preparation  have  been  obtained. 

With  tlie  meeting  of  tlie  people  at  Preparation  when  they 
forcibly  divided  the  clothing  and  personal  propei'ty  in  siglit 
in  October,  1858,  the  colony  or  organization  of  Jehovah's 
Presbytei'y  of  Zion  under  its  many  names,  ended.  j\lany  re- 
mained in  that  vicinity  until  they  got  their  lands  by  suit,  and 
they  and  their  descendants  are  living  in  northwestern  Iowa, 
scattered  like  any  western  people.  Only  three  or  four  finall}^ 
remained  faithful  to  Thompson;  but  many  of  them,  though 
denouncing  him  as  a  false  prophet,  remained  believei's  in  the 
general  IMormon  religion. 

In  all,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  con- 
nected with  the  colony,  men,  women  and  children;  it  endured 
for  five  years.  Thompson,  in  that  time,  had,  with  the  pre- 
emptions taken  by  the  settlers,  and  his  own  entries,  got  title 
to  over  3,000  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  primarily  of 
$1.25  an  acre,  but  with  the  expenses  of  the  sums  borrowed 
at  high  rates  to  enter  part  of  it,  it  must  have  cost  over  $4,500 
in  money,  besides  the  improvements.  The  gifts,  tythings  and 
sacrifices  nominally  inventoried  amounted  to  about  $15,000.00, 
but  considerable  of  this  in  clothing,  tools  and  teams  was  prac- 
tically kept  b}^  the  people,  while  most  of  the  money  raised 
went  into  the  buildings,  mills,  printing  material  and  living 
expenses,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  the  cattle, 
and  the  sale  of  the  crops  provided  quite  an  income. 

Barnum  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  leader  and  business 
manager  for  Thompson.  He  was  much  shrewder  and  had 
more  directness  in  business  matters,  and  less  sanctimonious- 
ness. He  went  to  Columbus,  Neb.,  became  a  member  of  the 
State  senate,  and  later  for  a  time  went  insane.  I  am  as  yet 
unable  to  trace  Thompson's  later  career;  he  resided  in  St. 
Louis  for  several  years. 

Most  of  these  colonists  were  sincere,  honest,  upright,  de- 
vout citizens,  with  strong  religious  convictions,  and  lived  up 
to  their  beliefs  and  hoped  and  expected  much  from  their 
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lonpj  season  of  sanrifiee  and  self-denial.  Ilavinp^  aooopted  the 
divine  anlhority  of  Tliompson,  they  felt  conipcllcd  (o  yi«'](l 
obedienec  to  it,  and  were  more  easily  deluded  by  his  phmsihle 
promises. 

It  is  hard  to  ineasnrc  Thompson's  motives.  Frojn  the  be- 
ginning- he  was  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  fanalic  and 
knave.  So  long  as  the  colonists  yichlod  obedience  to  his  cojn- 
mands  and  leadership,  he  was  apparently  woikinci:  to  build  up 
his  Presbytery,  and  he  knew  that  so  Ion<2,-  as  he  held  ownership 
to  the  property  he  could  better  control  them  ;  bnt  when  any  be- 
came dissatisfied,  he  w-as  revengeful  and  wished  to  get  rid 
of  them  as  cheaply  as  possible.  He  had  been  poor  all  his  life, 
and  the  possession,  even  as  the  Lord's  Steward,  of  the  little 
property  that  came  into  his  hands  at  first,  seems  to  have  ex- 
cited his  cupidity,  and  he  was,  as  time  progressed,  more  and 
more  reluctant  to  part  with  it,  and  convinced  himself^  that  it 
should  all  belong  to  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  ordinary  ability,  and  the  times  and 
circumstances  were  not  calculated  to  insure  such  a  man  suc- 
cess. He  could  only  control  for  a  time  such  a  limited  number 
of  persons  as  were  pure  minded  and  faithfnl;  had  he  pcs- 
sessed  the  ability  of  Brigham  Young  and  conteiite  l  himself 
with  a  less  avaricious  financial  policy,  he  might  have  filled 
northwestern  Iowa,  which  was  then  entirely  unocer.pied  by 
settlers,  with  the  so-called  followers  of  Mormonism,  who  were 
opposed  to  polygamy. 

The  times  w^ere  then  ripe  for  it,  but  Thompson  wa?  not  the 
man,  and  his  colony  scarcely  made  an  impression  on  t":e  large 
number  that  were  even  then  in  northwestern  Iowa.  His  fol- 
lowers remained  chiefly  those  whom  he  had  attracted  by  the 
publication  of  his  paper  at  St.  Louis.  He  never  had  a::y  really 
clear  idea  of  what  his  belief  and  mission  was,  and  could  not 
make  plain  to  others  that  which  was  a  fog  on  his  oxrn  mind, 
and  he  concealed  his  thought  in  a  great  mass  of  Avords.  prophe- 
cies, revelations,  proclamations,  orders,  decrees  and  systems, 
which  were  ever  being  changed. 
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BY  GEORGE  C.  DUFFIICLD. 

I  would  like  to  show  how,  before  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustries, markets  and  schools  in  Iowa,  the  youth  of  the  land 
were  managed,  and  how  they  were  made  into  anything  but 
ignorant,  thriftless  members  of  society. 

* 'Defense,"  or  some  equivalent,  is  an  ancient  word.  Such 
works  as  the  Great  Wall  of  China  prove  the  statement.  Half 
way  around  the  earth  from,  and  ages  after  the  time  of  the 
erection  of,  the  first  defensive  structures  known,  civilized  life 
began  in  America  behind  defenses  contrived  from  tree  trunks, 
and  stockades"  became  the  symbol  of  safety  against  the 
American  savage.  These  wooden  defenses  were  pushed  on,  so 
to  speak,  ahead  of  the  establishment  of  society  until  they  dis- 
appeared with  savagery  itself.  In  modified  form,  however, 
these  defenses  became  merely  "fences,"  with  the  plain  func- 
tion of  protecting  and  controlling  property.  Since  my  youth, 
passed  in  Iowa  immediately  after  the  abandonment  of  stock- 
ades, and  before  the  erection  of  fences,  greater  change  has 
come  over  the  jnaterials  and  construction  of  fences,  and  in  the 
methods  of  caring  for  and  handling  live  stock,  than  probably 
occurred  before.  From  1837  to  1842  our  family  went  through 
a  ceaseless  effort  at  "improvement."  In  daytime  the  year 
round  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  elders  were  set  upon  the 
preparation  of  materials  and  the  erection  of  fences  and  cabins, 
while  the  muscles  of  the  youth  were  given  no  rest  from  the 
same  plans  for  improvement.  During  the  winter  niglits  the 
family  joined  in  the  effort  at  mental  improvement  which,  ia 
the  absence  of  better  school  privileges,  sufficed  to  prevent 
relapse  into  illiteracy  among  all,  and  to  advance  the  younger 
ones  in  the  rudiments  even  before  school  came.  I  have  spent 
nearly  seventy  years  in  one  Iowa  locality,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  which  I  have  kept  a  daily  journal  of  personal  and 
local  transactions,  and  I  feel  qualified  to  deal  with  some  of 
the  interesting  phases  of  the  two  things  for  which  I  have  seen 
Iowa  celebrated — agriculture  and  education. 
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Nearly  every  soltler  cjiiiie  into  the  Chequest  Creek  sellle- 
meiit  by  a  cattle  team,  the  team  oi'ten  consisting  of  an  ox  and  a 
<jow.  Indeed,  it  was  not  rare  to  see  an  ox  and  a  cow,  a  cow  and 
bull  or  either  of  these  and  a  horse  or  mule  coupled  toi^^ether 
and  bringing:  into  the  country  some  family  whose  name  was  to 
become  an  ornament  to  the  connnunity  and  State.  When 
father  brought  us  across  the  Des  IMoines  river  in  April,  1837,- 
the  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  ''Old  Jule"  constituted  the  largest 
collection  of  domestic  live  stock  then  w^est  of  the  river.  Samuel 
Clayton  had  an  ox,  but  there  wci'e  no  other  domestic  animals. 
"''Old  Jule"  found  a  colt  the  second  night  after  we  landed,  and 
this  was  the  first  in  the  territory. 

After  we  were  settled  in  our  new  cabin  and  had  our  first 
crop  planted,  \vith  my  brothers,  from  almost  the  smallest  to 
John  wdio  was  grown,  I  was  put  at  constructing  a  "defense." 
Not  a  defense  against  the  Indians  who  were  living  all  around 
us,  it  is  true,  but  against  our  own  stock,  and  that  of  the  other 
settlers;  from  the  Indian  ponies,  the  herds  of  deer,  and  the 
elk  that  remained.  And  the  protection  of  crops,  while  a  great 
problem,  ^vas  not  the  only  one.  Acquiring,  increasing  and 
identifying  domestic  animals  was  an  immense  and  important 
work.  A  few^  hogs,  for  instance,  would  be  brought  into  this 
new  country  and  turned  out  into  the  open  wdth  those  of  other 
settlers,  where  the  woods,  the  streams  and  annoying  enemies 
encouraged  them  to  shun  the  settlements;  to  recover  these 
animals  w^as  difficult  and  required  a  system  of  identification 
forever  gone  from  low^a.  The  difficulties  increased  with  the 
population  and  with  the  numbers  of  live  stock. 

For  the  year  1840  and  prior  thereto,  I  can  find  no  prop- 
erty lists  among  the  archives  of  Van  Buren  county,  but  I  can 
recall  some  fifty  families  who  settled  west  of  the  river.  Let 
me  relate  an  experience  w^hich  was  had  by  every  pioneer  boy, 
I  suppose,  of  those  times.  Suppose  some  morning  one  of  our 
oxen  ''come  up  missin'."  "George,"  from  father,  "you  and 
Jim  go  hunt  01'  Buck."  That  meant  that  we  should  call  the 
dogs,  take  the  rifle,  and  visit  all  the  neighbors.  It  might  moan 
going  into  unsettled  portions  of  the  country.  Buck  usually 
^'turned  up"  near  the  cabin  of  some  neighbor.   But  sometimes 
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even  after  years  had  passed,  a  notion  seemed  U)  strike  even  tiie 
most  faithful  ox  or  liorse  to  wander  eastward  out  of  the  settle- 
ments. As  we  lived  near  the  Des  Moines  river,  our  straj^glers^ 
were  usually  found  in  the  dense  timber  along  its  west  bank. 
But  settlers  who  lived  just  across  the  river  were  many  times 
obliged  to  go  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  along  the  ''big 
bottoms,"  for  their  straying  stock.  I  never  heard  of  strag- 
glers wandering  out  of  the  neighborhood  westw^ard.  AVhen 
seen  to  the  west,  it  was  accepted  as  prima  facie  proof  that  they 
had  been  driven  or  led  by  thieves.  So,  not  finding  Buck  at  the 
neighbors,  we  plunged  into  the  river  timber.  Mark  the  care 
we  were  taught  to  practice  in  noting  any  fact  or  object  tliat 
might  serve  some  friend  as  well  as  ourselves.  Striking  a  path- 
way leading  east  and  calling  the  dogs,  I,  being  the  older,  led 
the  procession.  And  being  more  cunning  I  yield  in  feigned  re- 
luctance to  Jim's  earnest  plea  to  ''let  me  carry  the  gun 
awhile. "  I  know^  his  weariness  will  increase  as  we  come  nearer 
the  best  hunting  grounds.  We  go  along  in  single  file  until  the 
path  fades  out  and  the  ridge  it  follow^s,  breaks  into  many 
others,  dropping  toward  the  river.  I  "rest"  Jim  of  tne 
rifle  and  follow  down  one  slope  while  he  takes  another  running 
in  the  same  general  direction,  but  some  distance  aw^ay.  Pres- 
ently from  him  or  me  in  strong  falsetto,  "Hoo-OO-ohoo,"  with 
its  hundred  diminishing  "hoos,"  from  the  echoing  hills  in  all 
directions.  "Iley,"  in  jerky  response.  To  that,  "Red 
steer,"  is  yelled  back  in  reply.  "What  mark?"  "Crop 
off  both."  "He's  Martin's."  Then  silence  again  except  for 
the  sounds  of  the  woods.  I  turn  toward  a  clump  of  brush 
screening  the  head  of  a  "holler."  Out  from  the  lair  of  leaves 
with  a  crash,  and  with  a  gutteral  challenge  which  one  would 
suppose  could  come  only  from  the  hungriest  of  bears,  comes  a 
long,  gaunt  sow.  She  advances  a  few  feet  from  her  nest;  her 
bristles  up  and  her  snout  in  the  air.  The  vicious  "chomp, 
chomp,"  of  her  great  jaws;  her  quivering  frame;  the  flash 
from  her  mean  little  eyes  all  look  the  demon  of  danger  that  1 
know  she  is — not.  "Booh;"  and  up  the  hill  and  away  she 
goes.  I  knew  her  trick.  I  raided  her  den,  and  amongst  the 
leaves,  prone  on  their  bellies  and  "possoming"  were  her  oH- 
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sprin^]:.  The  mother  liad,  by  sliowinj?  fight,  given  me  an  in- 
stant's view  of  lier  big  flat  ears.  **IIoo-00-]joo,  "  ai^ain  rang 
througli  the  woods.  ''Iley, "  from  Jim  barely  within  hear- 
ing. *'Sow'n  pigs."  ''What  mark?"  ''IJnderbit  in  both." 
**Beunic  Rucker's,"  and  silence  again.  In  time  again  came 
the  salutation,  and  to  my  ''Hey,"  the  answer,  "Buck!" 

We  ' '  cornered ' '  the  ox  in  the  open  woods  as  two  agile  boys 
could  do  by  keeping  always  one  in  front  of  him.  One  held  his 
horn  as  he  stood  in  mock  captivity,  while  the  other  "cooned 
it"  up  his  neck  and  over  his  withers.  The  other,  with  the 
boy  on  top  as  a  "holt,"  and  he  with  the  gun  as  counterbal- 
ance, made  easy  work  of  the  last  one  getting  on.  The  steer 
knew  the  way  home  better  than  we,  and  knew  quite  as  well 
what  was  expected  of  him.  He  would  never  think  of  running 
away  or  turning  around,  but  he  knew  and  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  scrape  us  off  under  grape  vine  or  lean- 
ing tree. 

Reaching  home,  we  may  not  have  fired  a  shot,  for  indeed 
we  little  expected  to.  The  gun  had  served  father  in  securing 
our  quick  and  willing  compliance  with  his  request  to  go,  and 
rid  us  of  any  secret  cowardice.  In  the  same  way  many  a  fam- 
ily had  a  gun  that  served  the  single  purpose  of  giving  courage 
to  the  inmates,  and  dismay  to  any  designing  visitor  of  the 
cabin. 

Detailing  the  most  minute  circumstance  of  our  trip  it  was 
the  family  habit  to  note  everything  exactly.  Each  one  remem- 
bered each  animal  described;  its  color,  spots,  marks,  brands 
and  size,  and  could  detail  the  same  with  an  accuracy  equal  to 
the  one  who  personally  saw  with  his  own  eyes.  The  first  one 
of  our  family  w^ho  saw  one  of  the  Martin  or  Rucker  family 
or  any  other  person,  detailed  to  him  the  full  facts.  By  such 
interchange  the  whole  neighborhood  kept  in  constant  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whereabouts  of  each  respective  settler's  stock, 
and  the  presence  in  the  locality  of  any  straggler;  and  these 
facts  were  even  passed  along  from  settlement  to  settlement  by 
movers."  Thus  it  was  common  for  emigrants  who  had  come 
through  Fort  IMadison  and  were  passing  west  to  say  to  father 
^'I  hearn  tell  of  a  stray  'fork  an'  under  bit  in  the  left  an' 
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crop  o'  llio  ri^^ht'  ox  as  I  come  by  West  Point."  And  it  is 
interesting^  to  iiot(^  with  what  in«:^enuity  tlie  ears  of  stock  could 
be  mutilated,*  and  witli  what  accuracy  and  readiness  all  such 
marks  were  observed  and  recollected  by  each  settler,  ^i'hese 
marks  are  made  by  cutting-  oil'  portions  of  tlie  ears,  or  by  slit- 
tins:  them  in  various  ways.  l]ach  settler  adopted  a  peculiar 
mode  of  marking  his  animals,  as  cattle,  hog's  and  sheep.  Iloi  ses 
were  not  subjected  to  those  mutilations.  ]\rai'ks  were  recorded 
with  the  same  care  and  by  the  same  officials  as  land  titles  were 
in  early  days.  The  traps  formed  by  the  jMississippi  and  Dos 
Moines  rivers  for  the  stock  straggling  back  along  the  routes 
traveled  into  the  country,  were,  I  suppose,  responsible  for  the 
most  careful  observance  of  the  customs  as  to  estrayed  stock. 
They  had  their  influence  on  the  legislation  of  the  new  Terri- 
tory.  As  illustrating  the  stringent  penalties  against  conversion 
of  another's  stock,  as  well  as  inferentially  to  show  the  pioneer's 
relative  esteem  for  his  domestic  and  property  rights,  I  refer 
to  Sections  36  and  84,  Acts  of  the  First  Territorial  Assembly. 
There  it  is  seen  that  if  a  man  or  woman,  being  single,  take  the 
wife  or  Imsband  of  another,  the  offender  might  expect  nothing 
more  than  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  and  a  year  in  prison. 
But  if  the  man  or  woman  take  from  a  neighbor  "any  horse, 
mare,  gelding,  mule  or  ass,  he,  she  or  they  so  offending  shall 
*  *  *  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  moreover 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years." 

We  broke  twelve  acres  of  land  in  1837,  and  planted  it  in 
corn,  wheat  and  potatoes.  By  1838  w^e  had  three  head  of 
horses,  five  yoke  of  cattle  and  twenty-five  hogs.  Our  neigh- 
bors had  from  a  single  ox  to  as  much  stock  as  we.  The  land 
was  open  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Hundreds  of  deer  visited  the 
salt  licks,  and  the  springs  and  streams  of  the  locality.  Deer 
would  leave  the  finest  w^ild  pasture  to  ravage  growing  crops. 
So  the  first  two  or  three  years  there  was  serious  danger  of 
crop  destruction  from  the  small  acreage  compared  with  the 
number  of  animals  named,  and  from  other  enemies  such  as 
bears,  raccoons,  squirrels,  blue  jays  and  woodpeckers.  From 
the  planting  to  the  gathering  time,  and  even  after  that,  the 
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settler's  crop  was  preyed  upon  day  and  niylit  by  a  li(jrd(j  as 
hungry  as  liimself. 

So,  after  the  little  patch  of  twelve  acres  was  planted 
father  took  his  boys  into  the  woods  along  Cliequest.  With 
axes,  mauls  and  wedges  preparations  for  defense  coninieneed. 
Tlie  first  ground  plowed  was  the  least  tini])ered,  and  exc('i)t 
the  few  trees  standing  in  the  way,  no  timber  had  been  cut. 
Now  we  were  taken  into  the  tallest,  straightest  timber  that 
could  be  found,  and  about  the  middle  of  ]May  were  put  at 
work.  We  were  kept  at  it  until  the  middle  of  the  next  May, 
then  resumed  without  interruption  for  another  year.  The 
younger  ones,  charged  with  the  chores,  errands  and  lighter 
work  about  the  claim,  were  not  kept  at  it  so  early  and  late  as 
those  older,  but  for  father  and  the  grown  sons  there  was  little 
respite  for  the  first  few  years.  While  we  were  as  honest  as  the 
rest,  settlers  could  not  tell  which  land  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment, no  surveys  having  been  made.  Indeed,  after  the  sur- 
veys,  it  seemed  as  if  the  best  rail  timber  stood  just  over  the 
line  from  the  settler's  claim.  From  on  and  off  our  claim,  and 
from  the  finest  growth  of  oak  and  walnut  we  made  thousands 
of  rails  and  stakes.  In  this  way  I  got  my  lessons,  as  many  of 
my  neighbor  boys  did,  in  expert  wood  chopping  which  we  put 
to  so  much  use  in  later  times  as  ''steamboat  choppers"  along 
the  lower  Mississippi. 

In  making  rails  as  a  business  we  scattered  through  the 
woods.  Some  two  or  three  applied  themselves  to  felling,  trim- 
ming and  cutting  into  ten  foot  lengths  selected  trees,  and 
disposing  the  "cuts"  in  convenient  places.  Then  came  the 
two  who  did  the  actual  splitting.  One  of  these  usually  started 
his  iron  wedge  into  the  top  of  the  cut  and  mauled  it  in  until 
the  wood  began  to  crack  open.  The  other  with  an  axe  split 
out  the  crack  and  severed  the  splinters  still  holding,  unless 
the  log  Avas  large  or  tough,  when  another  wedge  was  started 
toward  the  butt  of  the  log  in  the  end  of  the  split  and  driven 
in.  By  experience  in  selecting  and  skill  in  splitting,  the  set- 
tlers could  Avork  up  logs  making  four,  six  and  often  more 
rails  by  the  sole  use  of  the  axe,  except  in  starting  the  split 
in  the  top  each  time.  When  the  log  was  finished  the  rails  were 
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at  once  hauled  to  the  proposed  line  of  fence,  thouprh  in  aft-T 
years  when  rails  wei'e  made  at  odd  times,  they  were  always 
carefully  laid  on  their  backs  to  season  straifjrht.  In  our  first 
fencinfi',  it  was  the  task  of  one  boy,  often  myself,  to  follow  u[>' 
with  oxen  and  wa^^on  and  load  the  rails  as  fast  as  finished.  T 
well  I'eniember  the  work.  In  bare  feet,  bare  hands  and  well' 
nigli  bare  body,  how  one  tu^'^ed  and  fz'runted  with  the  heavy 
rough  rails;  scratching  and  tearing  the  skin,  sweating,  slap- 
ping yellow-jackets  (wasps),  fearing  snakes,  dodging  ''pizen''' 
vines  and  "talking  Spanish"  to  the  oxen.  This  was  a  l>oy^s^, 
part  in  the  fencing  of  our  patch. 

On  the  side  of  the  claim  where  the  fence  was  to  remaiir^ 
much  care  was  taken  to  be  accurate  in  locating,  and  correct  ia 
laying  up  the  fence.  But  as  the  patch  was  enlarged  each  year^ 
and  the  fence  consequently  removed  so  as  to  surround  the' 
added  part,  the  temporary  portions  were  laid  up  with  more' 
haste  than  skill.  A  settler  dropped  down  and  made  a  ring  of ^ 
rails.  His  neighbor  did  the  same.  Both  enlarged  their  rings,, 
and  so  all  over  the  country  these  rings  expanded  until  they 
began  to  "jine. "  They  finally  surrounded  every  acre  of  im- 
proved land  in  Yan  Buren  county.  They  w^ere  established  in. 
the  heart  of  the  timber,  and  on  the  prairies  miles  away.  They 
were  begun  on  the  plan  of  fencing  live  stock  out,  and  they,  in 
time,  on  the  passage  of  "stock  laws,"  were  made  to  fence 
stock  in.  When  hedges  were  introduced  about  the  beginning: 
of  the  civil  war,  other  fence  than  rail  could  be  measured  ini 
rods.  Until  the  introduction  of  wire  in  1879,  fully  95  per  cent, 
of  the  improved  land  was  fenced  with  rails.  And  rail  fence 
was  the  standard  of  improvement  whether  of  the  little  patch- 
like  ours  in  1837,  or  the  great  thousand-acre  farms  like  those  of 
Timothy  Day  in  the  70 's,  to  improve  which  required  2,500' 
rods  of  fence  erected  from  four  to  six  miles  from  the  timber- 
where  it  grew.  Because  there  were  not  a  hundred  rails  made 
last  year  in  Yan  Buren  county  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  and 
only  as  expedients  were  any  rail  fences  built  from  old  material,^ 
I  venture  to  deal  with  the  subject  with  much  minuteness. 

But  to  return  to  the  fencing  of  our  claim.    Along  the  side- 
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fence  was  built.  This  was  the  stnndard  rail  fcnoo  then  and  so 
remained.  Other  kinds,  however,  were  in  freqnent  use  for 
■special  purposes  and  will  latci-  be  described. 

The  course  of  the  fence  hem^  designated  by  markers  or 
guide  stakes,  often  by  blazes  on  the  trees,  a  'Svorm-stick"*  is 
provided.  This  was  a  perpendicular  staff,  sharpened  at  the 
lower  end  to  admit  of  its  bein<?  stuck  into  the  ground  when  so 
-desired.  The  fence-builder  sighted  n cross  the  top  of  this  staff,* 
and  shifted  it  into  line.  It  marlvcd  the  middle  of  the  "worm" 
or  foundation.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  staff,  and  inserted  in  a 
hole  through  it,  was  a  stick  two  feet  two  indies  long  which, 
turned  to  the  right  or  left,  at  right  angles  with  the  course  of 
the  fence,  located,  at  its  outer  end,  a  "corner."  Taking  up  the 
worm-stick,  and  moving  it  forward  some  eight  feet,  and  turn- 
ing the  horizontal  piece  to  the  other  side,  located  the  next 
corner.  The  one  of  us  who  laid  the  worm  i>laced  a  stone 
or  "chunk"  at  each  point  thus  located  as  a  corner,  and  on 
this  was  laid  the  ground  rail.  The  one  who  laid  this  rail 
selected  the  largest  and  heaviest,  and  used  great  care  in  plac- 
ing it  so  as  to  insure  a  good  foundation  for  the  rails  placed 
later,  and  so  the  fence  could  be  made  tight.  The  big  end  of 
the  rail  was  always  placed  forward,  the  smaller  end  on  the 
top  of  the  rail  last  laid.  If  there  was  a  crook  in  it,  it  was 
turned  up  because  the  large  crack  necessarily  made  by  the 
crook  could  more  easily  be  stopped  by  laying  a  chunk  on  the 
ground  than  by  fastening  anything  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond rails.  The  worm  thus  laid  was  in  a  straight  course,  yet 
made  of  ten-foot  rails,  each  overlapping  the  otlier  about  a  foot, 
■described  a  zig-zag  of  panels  and  each  two  rails  or  double  panel 
formed  a  rod  in  the  length  of  the  fence.  Returning  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  five  or  six  rails  are  laid  up,  the  smaller  and 
straighter  ones  at  the  bottom.  Before  the  next  rail  is  laid  on 
the  fence  is  "staked."  That  is,  at  each  corner,  and  two  or 
three  feet  on  each  side,  a  piece  is  inserted  in  the  ground  some 
ten  inches,  and  being  eight  feet  in  length  is  leaned  across  the 
corner,  the  two  thus  forming  an  "X"  over  the  corner  and 
resting  on  the  rails.    In  the  cross  thus  formed  is  laid  the 
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smaller  end  of  the  next  riiil,  the  hivfi^cr  and  forward  end  npon 
the  next  corner.  Then,  this  corner  is  staked  and  so  on. 
Afi^ain  going  back  to  the  beginning,  the  largest,  roughest  and 
heaviest  rails  are  laid  in  on  the  ''riders,"  forming  the 
double-rider."  This  is  the  fence  which,  when  ''pig  tight, 
horse  high  and  l)iill  strong,"  was  tlie  "bunconib"  fence  of  the 
rail  fence  age.* 

There  were  two  other  "worm"  fences  with  their  special 
uses.  The  "lock"  or  "rough-and-ready"  and  the  "shanghai." 
The  first*  of  these  was  constructed  exactly  like  the  "stake-and- 
rider,"  up  to  where  it  was  slaked,  and  instead  of  "staking" 
it,  the  rider,  or  often  a  long  heavy  pole,  was  laid  lengthwise 
•of  the  fence  on  top,  and  stakes  leaned  into  the  angle  fonned 
by  this  rider  and  the  rail  it  crossed,  thus  locking  the  rider 
against  rolling  or  slipping  off.  It  was  more  hastily  made,  but 
was  not  as  secure  against  wind.  The  "shanghai"  fence*  was 
a  stake-and-rider  fence,  but  instead  of  a  "ground  chunk" 
there  was  set  up  a  block  or  fork  three  or  four  feet  high  on 
which  the  corner  rested,  thus  dispensing  with  the  first  four  or 
five  rails.  This  "vvas  proof  against  the  larger  animals  only,  and 
was  used  in  hastily  protecting  grainstacks  or  as  a  temporary 
restraint  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Besides  the  worm  fences,  there  were  two  styles  of  rail  fence 
commonly  used,  and  many  others  rarely.  Of  the  two,  one  was 
the  "buck"  fence  and  the  other  the  "post-and-rail. "  Of 
these,  the  first*  was  in  use  in  connection  with  the  stake-and- 
rider,  but  on  steep  places  or  where  for  other  reasons  the  stake- 
and-rider  might  not  stand.  It  was  started  by  crossing  stakes 
over  a  log  or  stone,  and  into  this  cross  placing  the  smaller  end 
of  a  rail,  the  larger  end  resting  on  the  ground  in  the  direction 
the  fence  was  to  take.  Across  this  rail  as  was  done  over  the  log 
or  stone,  and  some  four  feet  therefrom,  other  stakes  were 
placed,  its  end  also  on  the  ground  in  the  course  of  the  fence. 
Contiiniing  thus,  a  fence  was  completed  that  could  not  be 
thrown  doA\Ti.  It  presented  the  appearance  of  cheval-de-frise, 
was  made  of  refuse  timber,  and  was  a  useful  and  effective 
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**defense."  The  ''post-and-mir'*  was  formed  from  sclccU^d 
rails,  so  hewn  at  the  ends  as  to  admit  of  their  bein<^  inserted 
into  slots  mortised  through  posts  at  suitable  intervals  from 
the  ground  up.  Single  panels,  with  the  rails  so  hewn  as  to 
allow  them  to  slide  through  the  slots  at  one  end  far  enoug'h  to 
release  them  at  the  other  constituted  the  universal  gateway 
through  all  fences  of  the  rail  character,  and  known  in  song- 
and  story  as  "the  bars."  Posts  were  sometimes  devised  of 
stakes  set  up  in  pairs,  being  joined  at  their  tops  and  at  other 
intervals  by  withes,  or  by  wooden  pins  driven  through  holes 
bored  through  both.  This  class  of  fence  was  used  Avhere 
ground-space  w^as  limited,  or  where  an  ornamental  effect  was 
sought.  Indeed,  if  a  settler's  premises  were  entirely  enclosed 
with  a  post-and-rail  fence  it  was  a  badge  of  thrift  and  con- 
sequence, noted  by  friend  and  stranger. 

From  1837  to  1842,  it  then  seemed  to  me,  father's  only 
thoughts  were  of  brush,  timber,  fence ;  chop,  chop,  chop.  Lab- 
orious, drudging,  toilsome  youthtime  in  Iowa !  From  it  all  I 
took  my  flight  and  began  life  for  myself.  How  far  I  ever  got 
away  was  in  point  of  distance  less  than  two  miles;  in  point 
of  the  character  and  amount  of  labor  I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge by  drawing*  a  few  facts  from  my  diary.  In  present- 
ing the  following  figures,  I  trust  they  will  be  considered  en- 
tirely impersonal,  and  only  as  throwing  light  upon  the  enor- 
mous outlay  and  income  in  the  com^rsion  of  an  ordinary  tim- 
bered section  of  country  into  agricultural  land.  Every  acre 
of  ground  in  this  vicinity,  could  its  accounts  be  examined, 
would  be  a  duplicate  of  mine,  if,  indeed,  it  presented  no 
"larger  transactions.  Ilapx^ening  to  have  kept  an  accurate 
account  for  a  long  lifetime  of  the  transactions  upon  one  piece 
of  land,  I  am  able  to  exhibit  some  almost  startling  figures. 
From  four  hundred  acres  of  river  bottom  and  upland,  orig- 
inally covered,  as  the  entire  Des  ^foines  valley,  with  heavy 
forest,  there  has  been  supplied  fire  wood  for  two  households, 
and  rails  for  the  entire  enclosing  and  subdivision  of  the  farm 
for  sixty  years.  At  a  cost  approaching  the  receipts  there  have 
been  sold  by  me  the  following : 

*  See  engraving'. 
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"Wood  delivered  ou  stoiunboiits  tied  up  to  my  trees  $  1,500.00 

Lath,  shingles  and  clap-l)oards,  split  and  sold  ou  the  land.  .  .  500.00 
Hoops,  shaved  on  the  land  and  shipped  to  St.  Jjouis,  Chicago, 

and  Milwaukee    3,000.00 

Timber,  tics  and  piling  sold  to  Itock  Island  It.  ii   1,500.00 

.Bails,  logs,  lumber,  piling  and  fence   posts   to  Van  Buren 

County  and  other  parties   1,500.00 

Pire-wood,  cut  on  land  and  delivered  at  retail  to  residents  in 
Keosauqua,  names,  dates,  amounts,  prices  and  payments 
shown  in  detail,  over  six  thousand  cords,  for  which  I  re- 
ceived over   20,000.00 

Having  shown  this,  I  leave  the  reader  to  conclude  how  far 
I  fled  from  the  drudgery  of  my  youth. 

Youtlitime  in  this  section  would  be  inadequately  consid- 
ered with  its  schooling  omitted.  Our  annals  contain  ample 
accounts  of  frontier  schools,  scholars  and  teachers,  but  I  know 
of  no  account  of  learning  before  the  advent  of  schools.  Before 
the  "Martin"  schoolhouse  was  erected,  as  the  first  west  of  the 
Des  Moines  river  in  the  present  limits  of  the  State,  we  had 
lived  here  five  years.  That  house  w^as  built  by  father  and  his 
neighbors,  Jacob  Ream,  George  Lewis,  Josiah  D.  Minton, 
Erastus  Fellows,  Peter  Mort,  David  Ferguson  and  James 
Martin,  in  18-i2.  Father  had  eight  "scholars,"  and  each  of 
the  others  almost  as  many.  From  its  settlement,  each  cabin, 
like  our  own,  was,  in  the  idle  moments  of  its  inmates,  a  school- 
house  in  itself.  Of  our  family,  some  had  had  a  little  schooling 
in  Ohio.  They  and  others  a  little  in  Illinois.  But  some  had 
had  none.  To  understand  the  way  these  minds  were  urged 
along  in  wdnter,  as  their  muscles  had  been  in  summer,  I  will 
ask  that  you  go  with  me  (in  imagination)  on  a  snowy  night 
in  the  late  30  s,  to  the  cabin  of  James  Duffield.  Within  its 
w^alls  are  to  be  found  the  only  forms  of  recreation,  and  all  the 
comforts  the  settler  has.  Tracks  and  marks  outside  the  door 
show  that  ' '  Old  Jule ' '  has  lately  dragged  a  large  ' '  back- 
stick  ' '  into  the  house.  I  also  ask  you  to  observe  that  the  new- 
est tracks  of  the  horse  lead  out  of  the  house.  AVe  open  the 
door  and  to  our  left  the  end  of  the  cabin  seems  almost  aflame. 
In  a  moment  you  can  distinguish  the  figures  of  the  settler's 
family  grouped  about  the  hearth,  and  the  form  of  the  huge 
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wood-pile  against  the  wall.  With  liis  l)ack  to  the  wood,  liis 
long  legs  stretehed  o\it  into  the  circle  of  light,  his  clasfjcd 
hands  supporting  tlie  back  of  liis  head,  sits  father,  next  to  the 
firephice  jamb.  Between  his  knees,  sitting  oji  the  floor,  is  a 
child  of  five.  To  his  left  sits  his  mainstay  and  eldest  son  John, 
who  fi'om  his  lithe,  strong  form  and  black  shiny  hair  and 
eyes  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  an  Indian.  Next  to  John 
a  younger  brother  or  sister,  and  so  around  the  circle,  the  rest 
of  the  children  on  the  floor,  except  Maria,  robust,  plain, 
modest  daughter  and  companion  of  mother,  as  John  is  of 
father.  Maria  has  a  chair,  and  in  her  lap  is  a  baby  brother 
of  perhaps  three.  Between  Maria  and  the  jamb  to  her  left,  op- 
posite father,  sits  our  mother.  I  wish  the  picture  of  an  ideal 
frontier  mother  might  be  placed  on  canvas.  The  only  rock- 
ing-chair the  cabin  boasts  is  hers.  A  child  asleep  at  her  breast 
has  dropped  his  head  back  upon  her  left  arm,  to  support  which 
she  rests  that  elbow  on  her  knee,  and  this,  with  more  of  coin- 
fort  than  of  grace,  perhaps,  she  has  thrown  over  the  low-  arm 
of  the  chair.  The  left  hand  holds  an  old  worn  blue-back'^ 
Webster's  Spelling  Book.  The  other  holds  a  greasy,  flickering 
tallow  candle.  Its  little  flame  adds  nothing  to  the  fire's  glow 
upon  her  face,  and  takes  little  from  the  shadow  on  the  page 
before  her  eyes.  As  slie  rocks  to  and  fro  she  pronounces  the 
words.  Father  on  his  side  nods  and  half  sleeps  until  some 
member  of  the  circle  becomes  inattentive,  or  the  fire  burns  lov/. 
The  lesson  began  with  half  a  quarrel  between  the  elder  and 
younger  children  as  to  wdiether  mother  should  commence  to 
**give  out"  W'Ords  at  "baker,"  or  from  some  easier  or  harder 
page.  Such  quarrels  always  ended  the  same  way,  mother  dis- 
erectly  commencing  at  a  point  no  one  had  chosen.  The  class 
began  with  INIaria.  Then  William,  Joseph — I  might  as  well  tell 
it  as  it  was — it  was  ^laria.  Bill,  Jo,  George,  Jim,  John  and 
even  little  Harry,  wdio,  in  this  manner,  learned  to  spell  every 
word  of  one  syllable  in  that  old  book',  without  knowing  one 
letter  from  another,  and  before  he  ever  saw  a  schoolhouse. 
Round  and  round  that  circle  would  go  the  words.  At  first  the 
short,  easy  words,  missed  by  no  one  for  perhaps  half  an  hour. 
During  all  this  time  each  boy  and  girl  may  have  been  crack- 
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ing  and  pickinpj  ''goodies"  from  his  hoard  of  nuts  hidden  in 
the  fall,  each  in  his  own  secret  place,  under  the  bed  where 
no  one  can  find  them."  Ncvertlicless,  all  attention  is  fixed  on 
voices  of  mother  and  speller,  and  an  error  in  the  spellinL? 
of  a  Avord  was  detected  instantly  ;  likewise  if  mother  skipped 
a  word  or  pronounced  them  out  of  their  order  on  the  page,  it 
was  known  at  once.  No  playing  or  visiting  was  tolei'ated.  A 
breach  of  the  rule,  and  ''Bill!"  "Libbic!"  or  "George!" 
was  shortly  accentuated  b}^  a  heavy  but  not  painful  stroke 
from  fatlier's  open  palm.  In  an  evening  while  the  words  flew 
round  that  circle,  its  lines  would  be  driven  outward  by  the 
greater  heat  and  glare  or  the  flying  sparks  from  new  chunks 
thrown  on  by  father.  Or  the  line  might  be  driven  in  by  the 
cold  upon  our  backs  as  the  fire  died  down.  One  from  the 
line  might  hustle  up  the  ladder  to  his  store  of  nuts  and  back 
again.  Another  might  skip  to  the  w^ater  pail  and  back  into  his 
place,  but  never  a  word  be  dropped  in  the  lesson.  True^ 
a  word  would  often  be  misspelled.  But  no  one  ever  missed  his 
turn  at  trying.  The  sj^stem  involved  no  persistent  applica- 
tion, nor  did  it  cover  a  great  range  of  learning.  But  with 
such  a  teacher,  such  an  enrollment,  such  a  course  of  study,  and 
such  a  house,  the  frontier  settler  had  to  put  up  until  the 
schoolhouse  came.  Even  with  the  poor  light,  the  crowded 
hearthstone,  the  differing  proficiency  of  the  children,  and  that 
single  text,  wonders  were  accomplished  in  nearly  every  cabin. 

Sixty  years  have  not  effaced  from  my  memory  the  way  such 
an  evening  ended.  When  mother  thought  it  time  to  go  to  be<^ 
she  skipped  along  to  the  harder  words.  Tired  little  heads  droop 
over  upon  others'  shoulders.  The  youngest  in  the  laps  of  eid- 
ers have  gone  to  sleep.  Mother  and  IMaria  have  carried  their 
sleepy  burdens  to  their  proper  beds.  Father  has  heaped  the 
greenest,  wettest  sticks  upon  the  fire.  ]\[aria  draws  the  chairs 
into  their  proper  nooks,  and  into  the  fire,  darkened  and  crack- 
ling with  the  fresh  wet  fuel,  sweeps  the  shells  and  litter  from 
the  evening's  play.  These  flash  into  a  brilliant  flame.  Within 
the  shadows  are  the  elders,  and  out  in  the  full  glare  the  young- 
sters racing  to  be  first  denuded.  With  the  sputtering  of  the 
last  shells,  i\Iaria  tucks  the  covers  tightly  round  the  chil- 
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siren's  forms.  Willi  cliattorin<^  teeth  we  are  ''spooned  u[^,'* 
llirec  in  a  bed,  lioping  to  keep  from  freezinj?.  It  w^as  in  fact 
to  steam  and  sweat  iinlil  fi-ost  fringed  the  edges  of  our  eov- 


In  18G2  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Wright  county  con- 
tracted to  sell  to  the  American  Emigrant  Company  the  swam.p 
lands  belon«i,in<^'  to  the  county  foi-  tlie  sum  of  fil'teen  hundred 
dollars.  This  contract  was  submitted  to  the  peo])le  at  the  <^en- 
oral  election  in  1862  for  ratification  and  neai-ly  all  of  the 
Toters  of  the  county  voting',  voted  for  the  contract.  In  fact, 
•only  one  vote  in  the  entire  county  was  against  the  proposition. 
In  pursuance  of  the  vote,  deeds  were  executed  conveying-  about 
eighteen  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  today  must  be  worth 
not  less  than  half  a  million  dollars,  and  probably  a  million 
dollars  is  nearer  its  actual  value.  In  those  days  swamp  lands 
were  not  regarded  as  valuable.  They  were  looked  upon  very 
much  as  some  of  our  people  regard  franchises.  However,  the 
people  of  Wright  county  afterward  recognized  the  enormity 
of  their  folly  and  after  long  and  expensive  litigation,  recov- 
ered a  part  of  the  property  they  had  so  recklessly  given  away. 
— W.  J.  Covil,  in  Webster  City  Freeman-Trihune,  July  13, 
1904. 


Prairie  Fires. — There  have  been,  prairie  fires  in  all  direc- 
tions, for  the  past  two  weeks,  which  have  done  an  innnense 
amount  of  damage  in  some  localities.  As  far  as  we  can  learn, 
the  fire  which  occurred  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  last  ^Ton- 
day,  extended  for  a  distance  of  25  miles  down  the  river,  strip- 
ping nearly  every  farm  of  its  fences. — Fort  Dodge  Republican, 
Nov.  5,  1861. 


J.  SCOTT  RICHMAN. 

Mombor  of  Constitutional  ( 'onvtMitioii,  I^K),  Jndtro  of  tlio  Tth  Judicial  District, 
1S04-1S72,  Mcnibrr  JCxtra  Session  r)tli  (ioneral  Assembly. 


J.  SCOTT  RICJIMAN. 


BY  JUDGE  W.  F.  BRANNAN.* 

Hon.  J.  Scott  Richman,  of  Muscatine,  is  not  only  the  old- 
est practitioner  at  the  Iowa  bar,  but  is  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  convention  that  met  at  Iowa  City  in  1846,  and 
framed  the  constitution,  uiuler  which,  in  Deceniber  ol  that 
year.  Congress  admitted  Iowa  as  a  state  of  the  Union.  A 
previous  convention  had  been  called  and  held  which  adopted 
a  constitution  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  prospective  state, 
■and  this  constitution  was  duly  presented  to  Congress  as  the 
basis  for  the  admission  as  a  state.  On  examination,  Congress 
•declined  to  approve  the  constitution  as  it  stood.  It  covered, 
in  the  view  of  Congress,  too  nuich  territory  within  the  lines 
■of  the  northern  boundary,  and  Congress  undertook  to  cut  off 
a  large  section  of  territory  immediately  south  of  the  northern 
I)oundary  line  and  parallel  with  it.  This  would  result  in  a 
new  boundary  line  and  diminished  area.  But  this  action  of 
Congress  could  not  be  operative  and  binding  on  the  people 
of  the  territory  without  their  assent.  Recognizing  this,  Con- 
gress directed  that  a  special  election  be  held,  at  which  the 
above  change  and  faults  in  the  document  that  Congress  had 
'discovered,  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  action. 
An  election  was  accordingly  held,  and  a  majority  voted 
•against  accepting  the  changes  presented. 

The  people  were  eager  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  gov- 
ernment and  prompt  steps  were  taken  for  the  call  for  another 
■constitutional  convention.   The  fate  of  the  work  of  the  former 

*  William  F,  Brannan  was  born  in  Washinirton,  D.  C,  Sept.  2i,  1<^24.  In  1846  ho 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Hager»town.  Md.  In  the  sprinjr  of  18r)5  he  came  to  Iowa 
and  settled  in  Muscatine  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  April,  1S72,  he  was  appoinf(>d 
by  GovernorCarpenter.  judijeof  the  seventh  judicial  district  tosucceedJ.  Scott  Rich- 
man,  who  had  resigned;  he  was  elected  without  opposition  the  same  year,  and  re- 
elected in  1874.  In  lie  was  again  elected  to  the  position  and  re-elected  in  1>00, 
'94,  and  '98.  In  his  political  faitli  Jndf^o  Brannan  was  a  democrat,  and  he  lived  in  a 
normally  republican  district.  Nevertheless  Governor  Carpenter,  a  republican.  i>n 
petition  of  the  bar  of  the  entire  district,  appointed  him  to  succeed  Juduo  Kichinan, 
a  republican.  On  all  occasions  since,  when  lie  has  been  a  candidate  for  judire.  he 
has  had  no  competition.  This  of  itself  is  a  rare  tribute  to  Ids  ability  and  characii-r, 
a  custom  that  ml;:ht  with  profit  bo  emulated  by  the  voters  in  other  portions  of  tlio 
State. 
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convention  had  taught  that  care  and  caution  nuist  be  used  in 
the  selection  of  members  for  the  convention.  In  Muscatine 
county  the  democrats  moved  first  in  nominating  a  candidate 
for  the  convention.  This  candidate  was  a  man  who  had  the  re- 
spect and  good-will  of  the  community  generally.  The  whigs 
then  persuaded  Kichman  to  become  their  candidate,  and  tlie 
usual  party  lines  at  first  appeared  to  be  strictly  drawn.  But 
Richman,  although  young,  was  known  as  possessing  a  clear, 
calm  and  deliberate  mind,  with  a  well  balanced  judgment.  It 
soon  seemed  as  if  party  feeling  had  become  largely  subdued,  for 
a  large  number  of  democrats  turned  to  the  support  of  Richman, 
not  from  dislike  of  his  competitor,  but  because  they  knew  that 
he  was  by  far  the  fitter  man  for  the  position  sought.  He  was 
elected  by  a  majority  that  surprised  even  his  active  political 
friends. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Iowa  City  in  1857,  where  I  casually 
met  and  was  introduced  to  an  elderly  man  of  much  intelli- 
gence. He  was  from  a  distant  county,  but  I  cannot  now  recall 
either  his  name  or  home.  Learning  that  I  Avas  from  Musca- 
tine, he  at  once  made  inquiries  respecting  Richman,  and  said 
that  they  had  served  together  in  1846  in  the  same  constitu- 
tional convention.  He  said  that  when  Richman  first  took  his 
seat  in  the  convention,  he  was  a  stranger  to  nearly  all  of  its- 
members,  but  he  soon  became  the  subject  of  notice  because  of 
his  unusually  low  stature,  very  short  legs,  and  youthful  ap- 
pearance. Nightly  consultations  were  held  among  the  mem- 
bers at  which  Richman  was  always  present,  as  he  was  at  the 
regular  sessions.  At  both  places  he  sat  as  a  quiet  listener  for- 
the  first  few  days;  then  he  Avas  called  upon  for  his  opinion 
touching  a  proposition  that  had  given  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion. He  arose  and  in  opening  said  that  he  felt  much  dif- 
fidence in  speaking  on  a  subject  Avhich  had  divided  so  many 
older  and  abler  minds  than  his.  He  had,  however,  the  rare- 
faculty  of  compressing  in  a  few  but  clear  words,  reasons  that 
were  full  of  force  and  effect  and  speedily  drew  close  atten- 
tion. His  speech  was  short  but  convincing.  He  seldom  spoke,, 
but  when  he  did,  he  was  heard  with  close  and  respectful  at- 
tention.   In  fact,  the  other  members  Avould  say  of  him,  in  a 
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kindly  and  appro vini--  spirit,  "that  little,  short-le^?gcd,  yoiin^' 
fellow,  has  a  good  long  head,  and  can  say  much  that  is  valu- 
able in  few  words." 

The  foregoing  is  taken  from  my  recollection  of  what  the 
gentleman  referred  to  said  in  his  conversation  with  me. 

Mr.  Richman  was  born  in  Somerset,  Perry  county,  Ohio, 
March  11,  1820.  lie  did  such  work  on  a  farm  as  he  could, 
until  he  was  fourteen,  and  was  allowed  to  g(.  to  a  country 
school  during  the  winter  months.  At  the  age  named,  he  was 
taken  as  clerk  in  a  county  where  he  stayed  until  he  was 
eighteen,  when  he  went  to  Knoxville,  Illinois,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law.  In  1839  he  came  to  Muscatine  (then  called 
Bloomington)  where  he  resumed  his  law  studies,  and  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  A  short  time  after,  he  opened  a  law 
oftice  in  Muscatine  and  engaged  in  practice.  His  natural 
ability  and  studious  habits  attracted  the  attention  of  Hon.  S. 
C.  Hastings  who  had  a  large  practice  in  IMuscatine  and  border- 
ing counties,  and  who  in  1840  offered  a  partnership  to  Mr. 
Richman  which  was  accepted.  This  connection  continued 
until  1847,  when  Iowa  having  just  become  a  state,  Hastings 
was  appointed  its  first  chief  justice.  This  of  course  ended 
the  partnership. 

In  those  early  days  the  bar  of  Muscatine  was  made  up  of 
young  men  such  as  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  Stephen  Whicher,  Jacob 
Butler,  William  G.  Woodward,  S.  C.  Hastings  and  J.  Scott 
Richman;  Richman  was  the  youngest  in  years  and  Stephen 
Whicher  the  eldest.  They  were  all  men  of  active  brain,  w^ell 
educated,  generally,  with  strong  literary  tastes,  ambitious,, 
and  struggling  for  success  in  their  profession.  They  had  to 
encounter  difficulties  incident  to  the  stages  of  incipient  set- 
tlement in  a  new  and  almost  unexplored  region,  with  wander- 
ing Indian  tribes  for  their  neighbors.  Text-books  and  law 
reports  were  few,  money  scarce,  clients  generally  poor,  and 
fees  loAV  and  hard  to  get.  They  all  believed  that  IMuscatine 
had  natural  advantages  that  would  make  it  a  valuable  com- 
mercial center,  and  they  bore  difficulties  with  hope  in  the 
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futui'O,  and  endui'ed  with  patience  the  niisliaps  that  at  tiiiK.'s 
beset  th(Mn.  Ijowe  eventually  moved  to  Keokuk,  and  reached 
the  liiyhest  honors  of  the  State  ;  llastin<4s,  lured  by  tlie  dazxlin;^ 
reports  of  the  golden  mines  that  lay  in  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  California,  removed  there,  and  when  it  became  a  state,  was 
elected  its  first  chief  justice,  and  linally  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune. Ivichman  was  gifted  with  a  quick  conception,  a  sound 
judgment,  and  clearness  of  expression.  It  was  not  a  great 
while  before  the  people  showed  confidence  in  his  integrity 
and  ability.  lie  did  not  encourage  litigation,  if  it  could 
justly  be  avoided.  He  soon  became,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  partnership  with  Hastings,  the  leading  ]nember  of  the 
bar,  a  position  he  could  not  have  reached  and  maintained 
unless  he  had  won  the  confidence  and  respect  ox  the  bench, 
and  of  the  jury,  in  cases  before  them  in  which  he  had  been 
counsel.  He  had  well  earned  a  reputation  in  jury  cases  of 
dealing  fairly  w^ith  the  evidence,  and  of  avoiding  anything 
that  savored  of  misrepresentation.  '  . 

In  December,  1863,  Judge  John  F.  Dillon  resigned  the 
office  of  judge  of  the  7th  judicial  district,  having,  in  November 
preceding,  been  elected  to  the  supreme  bench.  Mr.  Richman 
became  his  successor,  the  district  being  composed  of  Jackson, 
Clinton,  Scott  and  ]\Iuscatine.  No  better  selection  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  made.  He  was  successively  re-elected,  with. 
but  little  opposition.  He  was  a  thorough  lawyer  and  on  the 
bench  w^as  patient,  rarely  if  ever,  showing  any  sign  of  pet- 
ulance. His  rulings  w^ere  prompt  and  clear,  and  his  charges 
to  the  jury  were  models  of  judicial  instructions.  He  stated 
the  issues  the  jury  was  to  try  and  the  rules  of  law  applicable 
to  the  questions  raised  by  the  issues.  His  charges  to  the 
jury  were  always  in  plain  and  simple  language,  terse  and 
perspicuous,  expressed  in  the  smallest  number  of  words  needed 
to  convey  the  sense  and  easily  understood  by  the  ordinaiy 
juror.  He  abhorred  the  needless  profusion  of  words  in  a  legal 
document,  such  as  a  chnrge  to  the  jury,  saying  that  they 
served  to  confuse  rather  than  to  enlighten.  He  was  always 
kind  and  considerate  to  the  young  lawyer  who  exhibits  timid- 
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ity  the  first  few  times  ho.  appears  in  tlie  trial  of  a  cause  in  tlie 
district  coiii't.  Appeals  were  seldom  taken  from  any  judi;- 
rnent  he  mii;lit  render,  and  uhen  nn  appeal  was  taken,  it  rarely 
happened  that  a  reversal  followed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1872,  Hon.  John  P.  Cook  of 
Davenport,  departed  this  life,  lie  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
onr  pioneer  lawyers,  whom  loncj  and  successful  practice  had 
made  p.erfect  in  the  intricacies  of  the  law  (if  such  a  thina:  is 
possible)  and  who  had  the  confideiice  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him.  His  death  left  to  his  son,  Edward  E.  Coolc,  then  a 
young"  man,  the  manag'ement  of  a  large  and  valuable  legal 
business.  Conscious  of  the  heavy  responsibility  thus  cast  upon 
him  by  the  death  of  his  father  and  knowing  that  Richman 
would  be  a  most  desirable  associate,  young  j\Ir.  Cook  tendered 
an  equal  partnership  to  Judge  Richman,  which  was  accepted. 
The  judge  resigned  his  office  about  the  1st  of  ^Tay,  1872,  and 
engaged  in  active  practice  again.  This  partnership  lasted  for 
a  number  of  years,  when  with  mutual  consent  and  good  feel- 
ing a  dissolution  took  place. 

Impelled  by  a  strong  and  growing  desire  to  return  to 
Muscatine,  which  had  been  his  home  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, and  renew  social  relations  with  such  of  his  old  friends  of 
early  days  as  Avere  still  left  there,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  he  quit  Davenport,  and  with  his  son,  E.  F.  Rich- 
man,  a  wdiile  after,  resumed  practice  in  IMuscatine,  the  firm 
name  being  Richman  &  Richman. 

In  1856  Governor  Grimes  called  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  to  take  action  on  laud  grants  given  by  Congress  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  railways  within  the  State. 
Mr.  Richman  was  prevailed  upon  to  become  a  candidate  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  that  had  oc- 
curred in  Muscatine  county,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  major- 
ity. He  has  three  times  been  elected  to  public  offices.  In  no 
instance  has  his  candidacy  been  due  to  the  slightest  procure- 
ment by  any  action  on  his  part.  He  has  never  been  an  active 
politician,  but  on  the  contrary,  has  always  preferred  a  calm 
and  quiet  life. 
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An  amusing  but  unexpected  incident  happened  to  Pticli- 
man  sometime  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention.  The 
territorial  legislature  was  in  session  for  the  last  time,  and  was 
desirous  of  malving  such  changes  as  seemed  proper  in  view  of 
the  certainty  that  Iowa  was  about  to  be  admitted  as  a  state 
and  established  as  a  new  and  independent  sovereignty.  Be- 
fore the  lower  house  was  fully  organized,  trouble  showed  it-  - 
self.    A  clerk  and  his  deputy  were  necessary  officers  to  keep 
the  record.    Several  persons  sought  these  two  offices,  but  the 
house  had  balloted  for  some  time  without  coming  to  a  choice.  i 
The  fight  over  the  candidates  for  clerk  and  deputy  grew  i 
strong  and  bitter.   Richman  had  business  in  the  district  court  i 
which  took  him  to  Iowa  City  while  the  fight  was  at  its  height,  ! 
and  he  wandered  over  to  the  State  House.    He  had  hardly  1 
reached  the  door  of  the  legislative  chamber  when  a  member  of   ■  i 
the  house  saw  him,  and  immediately^  cried  out,  ''Let  us  put 
an  end  to  this  fuss  and  delay,  and  proceed  with  the  regular 
business.    There's  Richman  (pointing  to  him).    Let's  elect 
him  clerk.    He  helped  to  kill  the  territorial  government  by 
his  vote  in  the  convention.    Let  him  take  part  in  its  obse- 
quies."   It  at  once  brought  a  momentary  calm  and  before 
Richman  could  say  anything,  he  was  elected  clerk,  and  a  new 
man  was  elected  his  deputy. 

He  has  for  many  years  been  living  on  his  farm  outside  of 
Muscatine,  but  he  has  always  made  it  a  rule  to  be  at  his  office 
regularly.  He  is  now  in  his  S6th  year.  His  steps  are  not  as 
quick  and  active  as  formerly,  but  his  general  health  is  good, 
his  mind  clear  and  strong,  with  scarcely  perceptible  change 
to  mar  his  memory.  His  sight  has  been  renewed,  and  glasses 
are  no  longer  needed  for  ordinary  print.  Of  late  years  he  has 
rarely  appeared  before  the  court,  but  has  left  the  duties  in- 
cident to  litigation  to  the  competent  care  of  his  son,  while  he 
remains  in  the  office  as  an  advisory.  From  present  indica- 
tions it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  round  out  a  century.  He 
is  looked  upon  by  all  who  know  him  as  a  patriarch,  and  re- 
garded with  the  reverence  due  to  his  exemplaiy  character. 
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BY    F.   I.  HEKRIOTT. 
Professor  in  Drake  University. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  tlio  primeval  inhabitants  of  any  country,  fxciiei  aJly  t,'ivo 
to  it  a  distinctive  character,  which  marks  it  throui,'liout  after  a^es.  Notwit  hstand- 
iuK  the  infhix  of  strangers,  briui^'ing  witli  them  prcjudicos  and  prepossessions,  at 
variance  witM  tliose  of  the  community  in  whicli  th(>y  come;  yet  such  is  tlie  intluenco 
of  example,  and  such  the  faculty  witli  whicli  the  mirid  imbibes  tlie  ftclitii^'s  and 
sentiments  of  those  with  whom  it  associates,  that  former  habits  are  gradually  lost 
and  those  which  prevail  in  society,  imperceptibly  adopted  by  its  new  members. i 

The  lineage  of  a  people,  like  the  genealogy  of  a  family,  is 
not  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  general  im[)ort- 
ance.  The  wayfaring  man  is  wont  to  regard  it  as  interest- 
ing and  worth  while  only  to  antiquarians  and  scholastics. 
Some  of  our  historians,  strangely  enough,  think  likewise. 
"What  the  pioneers  were,"  declares  a  resident  commentator 
upon  our  institutional  history,  "is  vastly  more  important 
than  where  they  came  from  or  when  or  how  they  settled;  for 
all  law  and  government  rests  upon  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple." "The  frontier  called  for  men,"  the  same  writer 
further  observes  regarding  our  pioneers,  .  .  .  "who 
could  break  with  the  past,  forget  traditions  and  easily  dis- 
card inherited  political  and  social  ideas."  The  argument  is 
somewhat  confusing  and  inconsistent  but  it  is  typical  of  a 
large  body  of  opinion. 

States  or  societies,  no  less  than  individuals,  are  the  out- 
growth of  heredity  and  environment.  Life,  be  it  manifest 
in  individual  organisms  or  in  social  organisms,  is  a  complex 
or  resultant  of  those  two  variables.  We  certainly  cannot 
understand  the  nature  or  significance  of  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  a  people  or  a  state  unless  we  know  the  character 
of  the  environment  of  that  people.  But  no  less  true  is  it 
that  we  can  neither  comprehend  the  character  of  a  people  or 
the  peculiarities  of  their  social  development,  nor  measure 
the  forces  that  determine  public  life  and  action  in  the  pres- 
ent, unless  we  understand  the  sources  of  the  streams  of  in- 


1  Alex.  Scott  Withers,  Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare  (Thv.'aitos  ed.),  p.  54. 
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fluence  that  unit(Hl  to  make  them  what  they  are.  A  peo[)le 
cannot  break  vvitii  its  past  nor  discard  inherited  politi- 
cal and  social  ideas,  any  more  than  a  man  can  [)ut  away  his 
youth  and  its  influences.  Social  or  [)olitical  life  may  be 
greatly  moditied  by  the  necessities  of  a  new  environment 
but  heredity  and  ancestral  traditions  continue  to  exert  a 
potent  influence. 

For  years  the  declaration — "Emigrants  from  New  Eng- 
land" settled  Iowa — has  been  made  by  a  po[)ular  standard 
book  of  reference,  whose  compilers  have  alw-ays  maintained 
a  fair  reputation  for  accuracy  in  historical  matters.^  The 
assertion — enlarged  often  so  as  to  include  the  descendants 
of  New  Englanders  who  earlier  swarmed  and  pushed  out 
into  the  valley  of  the  Mohaw^k  and  into  the  petty  lake  region 
of  New  York,  thence  southwesterly  around  the  Great  Lakes 
down  into  Pennsylvania  and  thither  into  the  lands  out  of 
which  were  carved  the  states  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory 
— reflects  probably  the  common  belief  or  tradition  of  the 
generality. 

Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  was 
a  practicing  lawyer  in  Keokuk  from  1850  to  18G2,  when  ho 
was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral supreme  court.  In  1884,  in  a  post-prandial  speech  be- 
fore the  Tri- State  Old  Settlers'  Association,  he  said:  "The 
people  [of  Iowa]  were  brought  from  New  England,  inter- 
spersed with  the  vigor  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri."  "  In  1896  in  an  address  at  the  Semi-Centennial 
of  the  founding  of  the  State,  the  late  Theodore  S.  Parvin, 
who  came  from  Ohio  in  1838  as  private  secretary  to  Robert 
Lucas,  the  first  territorial  governor  of  Iowa,  and  who  was 
ever  after  an  industrious  chronicler  of  the  doings  of  the  first 
settlers,  declared  that  the  pioneers  of  Iowa  "came  from  New 
England  states,  the  younger  generation  directly,  the  older 

1  New  York  Tribune  Almanac  for  ISSy,  p.  161,  for  1905,  p.  220. 

2  See  Proceedings,  p.  23.  Soo  Harper's  Monthly,  vol.  LXXIX,  p.  16S  (July,  1SS9), 
•where  a  somewhat  different  opinion  is  expressed. 
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having  migrated  at  an  earlier  day,  and  located  for  a  time  in 
the  middle  states  of  that  period  and  there  remained  long 
enough  to  become  somewhat  westernized.  Tliey  were  from 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  There  was  an  element  of  chivalry,  descendants  of 
the  old  cavaliers  of  Virginia,  some  of  whom  had  come 
through  the  bloody  ground  experience  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee;  these  were  found  mostly  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  territory".^ 

Here  and  there  we  find  contrary  or  divergent  opinions. 
Occasionally  we  encounter  assertions  that  original  New 
Yorkers  or  natives  of  Pennsylvania  or  emigrants  from 
southern  states  constituted  the  important  elements  in  the 
tides  of  the  western  popular  movement  between  1S30  and 
1800  that  flowed  over  into  and  through  Iowa.  But  even 
when  speakers  and  writers  recognize  that  the  immigration 
into  Iowa  was  not  entirely  from  the  states  of  New  England 
they  almost  always  regard  such  other  streams  as  of  second- 
ary importance  or  as  subsequent  to  the  inflow  of  the  New 
Englanders  or  their  westernized  descendants.  Issuing  from 
this  common  belief  we  have  the  general  opinion  that  the 
predominant  influences  determining  the  character  of  the 
social  and  political  life  and  institutions  of  Iowa  have  been 
Puritan  in  their  origin. 

In  what  follows  I  shall  examine  briefly  the  grounds  on 
which  this  tradition  rests.  I  shall  first  consider  the  prem- 
ises of  the  belief;  second,  the  social  conditions  and  political 
developments  persistent  throughout  the  history  of  Iowa  that 
are  inexplicable  upon  the  New  England  hypothesis;  and 
third,  facts  that  clearly  suggest  if  they  do  not  compel  a  con- 
trary conclusion  respecting  the  region  whence  came  our 
predominant  pioneer  stock. 

The  New  Englander  has  always  been  in  evidence  in 
Iowa  and  his  influence  manifest.  George  Catlin  on  his 
journey  down  the  Mississippi  in  1835,  found  that  "Jonathan 

1  Soe  Parvin's  Who  Made  Iowa?  p.  13, 
YOL.  VII-24. 
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is  already  here  from  'down  East'  In  1834  the  name  of 
Iowa's  capital  city  was  changed  from  "Flint  Hills"  to  hur- 
lington,  at  the  behest  of  John  Gray,  a  son  of  Vermont.' 
Father  Asa  Turner,  a  son  of  Yale,  while  on  a  missionary 
expedition  in  1836  found  a  settlement  of  New  Englanders  at 
Crow  Creek  in  Scott  county. Stephen  Whicher,  himself 
from  the  Green  Mountains,  found  "some  families  of  high 
polish  from  the  city  of  New  York,"  in  Bloomington  (Musca- 
tine), in  October,  1838.^  In  all  missionary  and  educational 
endeavors  in  Iowa,  New  Englanders  have  from  the  first 
days  played  conspicuous  parts  and  have  been  potent  factors 
in  the  development  of  the  State.  Father  Turner  preached 
Congregationalism  in  "Rat  Row",  Keokuk,  two  years  before 
Rev.  Samuel  Clarke  exhorted  the  pioneers  to  embrace 
Methodism  in  the  "Grove".*  In  1843  came  the  "Iowa 
Band",  a  little  brotherhood  of  Andover  missionaries  and 
preachers,  graduates  of  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth, 
Harvard,  New  York  City  University,  Union  College,  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  Yale."  It  may  be  doubted  if 
any  other  group  of  men  has  exerted  a  tithe  of  the  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  life  of  the  State  that  was  exerted  by 
those  earnest  workers.  The  two  oldest  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  State  owe  their  inception  and  establishment  to 
the  far-sighted  plans  and  persistent  self-sacrifice  and  pro- 
motion of  Asa  Turner  and  the  Iowa  Band.^  It  is  not  ex- 
travagant to  presume  that  it  was  the  emulation- aroused  by 
those  apostles  from  New  England  that  created  the  "passion 
for  education"  among  the  pioneers  of  Iowa,  that  resulted  in 
tlie  establishment  of  the  fifty  academies,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities between  1838  and  1852.     From  this  fact  doubtless 

1  Burliugton  Somi-Centennial,  1583,  p.  20. 

2  Annals  of  Iowa  (3d  ser.),  vol.  Ill,  p.  56. 

3  lb.  vol.  IV,  p.  509. 

4  lb.  vol.  Ill,  p.  50. 

5  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  528;  also  Matroim's  Asa  Turner  and  His  Times,  pp.  241-251,  Ephraim 
Adams'  The  Iowa  Band  (2d  od.)  pp.  12-73. 

6  Denmark  Academy,  and  Iowa  Collpfre  founded  at  Davenport  in  1846,  and  in  1858 
moved  to  Grinneli.  L.  F.  Parker's  Higher  Education  in  Iowa,  p.  137,  and  Adams 
op.  cit.  pp.  103-125, 
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Iowa  camo  to  be  known  as  the  "LlassacliuBetts  of  tho  West." 

The  election  of  James  W.  Grimes  governor  of  Iowa  in 
1854,  and  the  revolution  in  the  political  control  of  the  State 
which  that  event  signified,  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  nation  to  Iowa.  Prior  to  that  date  Iowa  was  regarded 
with  but  little  interest  by  the  peo[)le  of  the  northern  states. 
She  was  looked  upon  as  a  solid  democratic  state  and  was 
grouped  with  Illinois  and  Indiana  in  the  alignment  of  politi- 
-cal  parties  in  the  contest  over  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Suddenly  the  horizon  changed.  The  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  produced  a  complete  overturn.  Grimes,  a  pronounced 
•opponent  of  slavery,  a  son  of  New  Hampshire,  representing 
the  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  Puritans,  was  elected  chief 
magistrate  of  Iowa  and  James  Harlan  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  senate.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  critical  contest 
Governor-elect  Grimes  wrote:  "Our  southern  friends  have 
regarded  Iowa  as  their  northern  stronghold.  I  thank  God 
it  is  conquered."  ^  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  political 
revolution  New  Englanders  energized  and  lead  largely  by 
members  of  the  Iowa  Band,  were  conspicuous,  if  not  the  pre- 
ponderant factors.'  The  immigration  of  population  from 
New  England  was  then  approaching  Hood  tide.  "Day  by 
day  the  endless  procession  moves  on,"  declared  The  Dubuque 
Beporter.  ".  .  .  They  come  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
from  the  hills  and  valleys  of  New^  England,  bringing  with 
them  that  same  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  that  made 
their  native  states  the  admiration  of  the  w^orld."'^  The 
prompt,  firm  stand  of  those  pioneers  when  shocked  into  con- 
sciousness by  the  aggressions  of  the  southern  leaders,  the 
brilliant  leadership  of  Grimes  and  Harlan  for  years  thereafter 
«nd  the  long  continued  supremacy  of  the  political  party  they 
first  led  to  victory,  probably  afford  us  no  small  part  of  the 
■explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  New  England 
in  the  settlement  of  Iowa. 

1  Cited  by  Von  Ilolst  from  Pike's  First  Blows  of  the  Civil  War.  p.  260. 
!iSoo  Julius  H.  Powers'  Historical  Rcininiscouccs  of  Chickasaw  County,  p.  153. 
Mapoun's  Asa  Turner,  pp.  278-2ii2. 

i  Quoted  in  N.  Howe  Parker's  Iowa  as  It  Is  in  1855,  pp.  55-56. 
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Not  tho  lenst  important  promise  of  this  view,  it  may  be 
Buspected,  is  the  observation  so  frecjuently  made  by  students 
of  western  history  in  the  past  three  decades  tliat  "migration 
from  the  Athintio  states  to  the  interior  and  western  states  has 
always  followed  along  the  parallels  of  latitude.  Illinois  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  tendency.  .  .  .  Southern 
Illinois  received  its  population  from  Virginia  and  other 
southern  slates,  while  northern  Illinois  was  chiefly  settled 
from  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  states."'  His- 
torians Fiske  and  Schouler  make  similar  observations  about 
the  lines  of  western  popular  movements."  Now  if  we  extend 
eastward  the  line  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Iowa  it  will 
pass  through  or  above  Glen  Falls  near  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
George,  New  York,  through  White  Hall,  Vermont,  Lacona» 
New  Hampshire,  striking  the  coast  near  Portland,  Maine. 
Extending  a  similar  line  eastward  from  the  southern  bound- 
ary (disregarding  the  southeastern  deflection  made  by  the 
Des  Moines  river )  we  should  pass  just  north  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  come  to  the  coast  not  far  from  Sandy 
Hook.  If  the  general  conclusion  respecting  western  migra- 
tion is  universally  and  precisely  true,  Iowa,  it  will  be 
observed,  would  naturally  have  been  settled  by  New  Eng- 
landers  or  their  westernized  descendants  in  New  York,  Mich- 
igan, and  Wisconsin,  and  by  those  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois.  We  have  been  told  recently  by  Mr.  George 
Moore,  that  under  the  "Ordinance  of  17S7,  New  England 
men  and  ideas  became  the  dominating  forces  from  the  Ohio 
to  Lake  Erie"  in  the  settlement  of  the  old  Northwest  Terri- 
tory.^ A  necessary  consequence  of  this  fact,  if  true  as  alleged, 
would  be  that  the  large  emigration  to  Iowa  from  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois  prior  to  18G0  was  predominantly  New  Eng- 
land stock,  or  subject  to  Puritan  ideas  and  institutions. 


1  Shaw's  Local  Govornmont  in  Illinois,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,  vol,  I,  no,  3,  pp.  5-6. 

2  Fiske's  (-ivil  Goveniinont  in  tho  United  States,  p.  81,  and  Schoiiler's  History  of 
the  United  States,  vol.  II,  p.  243. 

3  Moore's  Tho  Northwest  Under  Three  Flags,  p.  XX. 
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The  theory  that  Iowa's  [)ioueers  were  of  Puritan  origin, 
while  resting  on  these  strong  premises,  and  others  tliat  may 
be  mentioned,  breaks  down  when  viewed  in  tlie  light  of  com- 
mon and  notorious  developments  in  the  {)olitical  and  social 
life  and  institutions  of  the  pioneers,  many  of  which  are  man- 
ifest and  potent  in  the  life  of  the  State  to-day.  New  Eng- 
landers  were  conspicuous,  energetic  and  vocal  j)rior  to  1840;" 
they  were  disputatious  and  vigorous  promoters  of  their  ideals 
of  government,  law  and  morals  and  religion  prior  to  ISGO; 
but  neither  they  nor  their  kith  and  kin  from  New  York  and 
Ohio  were  supreme  in  Iowa  in  those  days.  If  they  were 
supreme  in  numbers,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  so  much  that  is  distinctively  characteristic  of  the  customs 
and  institutions  of  New  England  in  the  life  of  this  first  free 
state  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase? 

In  the  local  government  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  the 
impress  of  New  England's  democratic  ideals,  her  forms  and 
methods  of  procedure,  are  to  be  observed  in  striking  fashion.^ 
In  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  the  same  is  largely  true.^  In 
Illinois  the  "intense  vitality"  of  the  town  meeting  system  of 
government  so  possessed  the  minds  of  immigrants  from  New 
England  that  it  overcame  the  prevalent  county  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  now  controls  nearly  four-tifths  of  the  area  of 
Illinois,  although  it  w^as  not  given  the  right  of  way  until 
1848.^  Here  in  Iowa,  it  is  not  untrue  to  say,  that  the  town 
meeting  and  all  that  it  stands  for  in  New  England  has  been 
conspicuous  chiefly  by  its  absence.  Governor  Robert  Lucas 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  townsiiip  as  the  unit  for  school 
purposes.  An  annual  mass  meeting  was  adopted  in  the 
scheme  therefor.  But  neither  became  a  vigorous  institu- 
tional growth.*    Prof.  Jesse  Macy  has  shown  us  that  there 

1  Bomis'  Local  Governmont  in  Micliigan  andtho  Northwost,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Studies,  vol.  I,  no.  V,  p.  ll,etseq.  Soo  also  Fiske's  Civil  Government,  p.  89,  etseq. 

2  Fiske.  lb.,  p.  91. 

3  See  Sliaw  op.  cit. 

*  Henry  Sabin.  Iowa's  distintr^islied  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  Now 
Euirlander  by  birth  and  education,  has  ttiu  following;  pertinent  observations  in  his 
last  biennial  report  (IS'JT). 

"It  is  worthy  of  note  tiiat  the  first  of  these  froveruors  [Robert  Lucas]  in  his  mes- 
sage urged  the  adoption  of  the  township  as  a  basis  of  scliool  organization.    It  never 
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is  strong  warrant  for  doubting  the  vitality  of  many  of  the 
laws  first  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  local  affairs  in  the 
territory.'  Not  a  few  of  those  statutes  were  enacted  ])7'0 
forma,  not  especially  in  response  to  insistent  local  demand. 
Conditions  did  not  compel  compact  town  or  communal  life. 
The  pioneers  depended  upon  township  trustees  and  school 
directors.  They  relied  upon  county  commissioners.  Finally 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  New  Englanders  delib- 
erately or  even  unwittingly  adopting  the  autocratic  county 
judge  system  of  government  that  prevailed  in  Iowa  from 
1851  to  1860.  It  struck  full  in  the  face  every  tradition  of 
democracy  cherished  by  the  people  of  New  England.'' 

If  New  Englanders  settled  Iowa,  why  did  the  people 
of  the  east  experience  a  shock  of  surprise  when  the 
report  reached  them  that  the  Whigs  in  184G  had  captured 
the  first  general  assembly  under  the  new  State  government.^ 
"What  gain  had  freedom  from  the  admission  of  Iowa  into 
the  Union,"  exclaimed  Horace  Greeley,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  March  29,  1854.  "Are  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
more  devoted  to  the  despotic  ideas  of  American  pan-slavism 
.  "  Was  not  his  opinion  justified  when  one  of  our 
senators  could  boldly  declare  in  congress  that  "Iowa  is  the 
only  free  State  which  never  for  a  moment  gave  way  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  My  colleague  voted  for  every  one  of  the 
compromise  measures,  including  the  fugitive  slave  law,  the 
late  Senator  Sturgeon,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ourselves,  being 
the  only  three  senators  from  the  entire  non-slaveholding 
section  of  this  Union  who  voted  for  it."  °    Von  Hoist  ranked 

can  bo  sufiiciently  rpfrretted  that  we  ever  departed  from  his  recommendation,"  p.  20. 

"There  is  no  question  that  tlie  commission  [viz.  of  ISoti]  favored  the  township^ 
system.  .  .  .  Governor  after  governor,  tlie  state  superintendents  in  unbroken  line, 
prominent  educational  men,  have  remonstrated  m  vain,  and  in  vain  liavo  attempted 
to  secure  a  simpler  ort^anization.  It  will  remain  rooted  in  tlio  prejudices  until  better 
ideas  of  school  economy  render  it  odious,"  p.  22. 

1  Macy's  Institutional  Beginninprs  in  a  Western  State,  J.  H.  U.  Studies,  vol.  II,  pp^ 
22-23.   Annals  of  Iowa  (3d  series),  vol.  V.  p.  3:i7. 

2  See  Powers  op.  cit.,  pp.  73-76,  99-102. 

3  Niles  Register,  Nov.  14, 18^16,  p.  176,  and  Nov.  21,  p.  178. 

4  Quoted  in  Rhodes'  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  I.  p.  494. 

5  Salter's  Life  of  Grimes,  p.  114.  Conpressman  John  Wentwortli,  of  Chicapro,  in 
1853  (?)  introduced  Grimes  to  President  Pierce  who  knew  the  Whic  relatives  of 
Grimes  in  New  Hampshire.    Wentworth  conceived  it  to  bo  a  "great  joke"  to  intro- 
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Iowa  as  "a  veritable  hot  bed  of  cloii^li  faces."'  These  cur- 
reut  assumptions  and  conditions  do  not  suggest  that  the 
State  was  originally  or  predominantly  settled  by  emigrants 
from  the  bleak  shores  and  granite  hills  of  New  England 
where  love  of  liberty  was  ingrained. 

The  people  of  New  England  from  the  beginning  of  their 
history  were  alert  and  progressive  in  the  furtherance  of 
schools,  both  common  and  collegiate.  Among  our  pioneers 
there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  great  activity  in  the  promotion 
of  "Higher"  institutions  of  learning,  but  the  movement  was 
largely  the  result  of  missionary  zeal  and  work.  It  was  not 
corporate  and  communal  as  was  the  case  in  New  England. 
In  1843  Governor  John  Chambers  expressed  to  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  his  mortification  on  realizing  "how  little 
interest  the  important  subject  of  education  excited  among 
us."^  Notwithstanding  the  great  legal  educational  reforms 
secured  by  the  legislature  of  185G  and  1858,  the  backward 
condition  of  Iowa's  rural  schools  in  contrast  with  those  in 
states  west,  north  and  east  of  us,  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
stant complaint  and  wonderment."^ 

If  one  thing  more  than  another  characterizes  the  New 
Englander  it  is  his  respect  for  law  and  his  resort  to  the  pro- 


duce liira  "as  the  next  Governor  of  Iowa,  as  [lo  was.  Piorce  thoufzrht  lie  would  have 
to  change  his  politics  first."  Memoraudum  of  Wentworth  quoted  in  Salter's  Grimes, 
p.  7. 

1  Von  Hoist,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  V,  p.  21S. 

2 The  following  from  Dr.  Salter's  Life  of  Grimes  strikingly  illustrates  the  con- 
tention above:  "He  [(xrimes]  presided  at  an  educational  convention  lield  in  Bur- 
lington, June  7,  1847,  in  which  the  duty  of  tlie  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
all  children  by  equitable  taxation  was  earnestly  advocated  and  tlie  profound  regret 
expressed  that  the  first  general  assembly  of  Iowa  had  made  no  provision  for  build- 
ing school  houses  by  law,  but  had  left  the  whole  matter  to  voluntary  subscription." 

3  In  his  report  in  1SS7  State  Superintendent  .J.  W.  Akers,  in  some  perplexity, 
pointed  out  tiie  striking  similarity  of  tlie  conditions  of  education  in  Iowa  to  those 
prevalent  in  the  southern  states,  pp.  .^7-5^.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  showed  tliat  while  Iowa  spent  large  sums  for  schot)ls,  the  sched- 
ules of  salaries  for  teachers  were  the  lowest  of  all  the  north  central  states  (Report, 
18i>5-Pt3,  p.  LXVIil).  In  Ins  presidential  adiiress  before  t!ie  State  Teachers'  A>;socia- 
tion  in  1S92,  President  Charles  E.  Sheltou  of  Simpson  College  said  appropos  of  the 
rural  schools : 

"Sometniug  must  be  done  for  our  country  scliools.  I  want  to  say  to  yoii  tonight 
my  friends,  that  I  believe  that  thre--f(mrths  of  the  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  of 
Iowa  is  absolutely  worthless,  and  that  an  eciual  proportion  of  tiie  money  spent  is 
absolutely  thrown  away.  1  do  not  say  this  upon  simple  speculation  and  conjecture, 
but  it  is  the  experience  of  every  man  and  woman  iicro.    .    .    ."    ( Pn)coedings,  p.  17.) 

The  Association  by  formal  vote  commended  the  'entiie  address  of  President  Shel- 
ton  for  itscomin  n  scMise  treatment  in  every  partictdar  and  its  clear  statement  of  the 
various  important  phases  of  the  real  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  gotomako 
up  the  citizenship  of  our  State  and  nation,"    P.  12. 
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cesses  of  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  disorder  and  vio- 
lence. Coupled  with,  if  not  underlying  this  marked  trait, 
are  his  sobriety,  his  love  of  [)eaceful  [)leasures  and  his  reserve 
in  social  life.  In  the  early  history  of  Iowa  we  find  much  of 
boisterous  carousal  in  country  and  town.  In  1835,  Lieut. 
Albert  Lea  was  refused  shelter  late  on  a  cold  night,  at  the 
only  house  near  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa  river  which  was 
"occupied  by  a  drinking  crowd  of  men  and  women."'  A 
correspondent  in  Tlie  New  York  Journal,  writing  from 
Dubuque  in  1839,  declared  that  "the  principal  amusement 
of  the  people  seems  to  be  playing  cards,  Sundays  and  all;" 
while  another  observer  speaks  of  the  "wide  and  unenviable 
notoriety"  of  Dubuque.^  One  may  come  upon  sundry  such 
accounts  of  pioneer  life  in  various  cities  along  the  river  and 
inland.  Along  with  this  sort  of  hilarity  and  reckless  [)leas- 
ures  alien  to  Puritan  character  we  find  gross  disregard  of 
law  and  order  frequent  in  election  contests,^  fiagrant  corrup- 
tion and  considerable  popular  practice  in  Judge  Lynch 's 
court.  Brutal  murders,  cattle  and  horse  stealing,  and  counter- 
feiting appear  frequently  in  the  calendars  in  the  early  days. 
Outbursts  of  mob  fury  and  hanging  bees,  the  institution  of 
societies  of  Regulators  and  Yigilantees  form  considerable 
chapters  in  the  careers  of  many  counties  in  the  State. This 

1  Iowa  Historical  Record,  vol.  YI,  p.  551. 

2  Annals  of  Iowa,  vol.  I,  p.  316. 

3  Annals  of  Iowa,  1st  ser.,  vol.  I,  pp.  27-2S,  297. 

4  The  following  rins^iug  letter  of  Grimes  to  tlic  sliorill'  of  Clinton  county,  written 
in  the  last  year  of  his  term  as  Governor,  alTords  both  instructive  roadinj,'  and  inter- 
esting evidence  of  the  character  and  extent  of  lawlessness  in  eastern  Iowa  in  the 
fifties : 

ExECTTTivF,  Office,  Iowa.  RnGLixGTON,  .July  8, 1857. 
Your  letter  of  the  29th,  Juno,  in  which  jou  state  that  you  liavo  warrants  in  your 
hands  for  the  arrest  of  porsonswlio  seized  and  han^^ed  Bcnnet  Warren  in  your  county 
on  the  25th  inst. ;  tliat  you  are  "'iufonned  that  a  very  lart^o  combination  has  been 
formed,  banded  together  by  agreement  or  oatli  to  execute  similar  outrages  upon 
other  persons,  and  protect  and  defend  any  of  tlieir  members  wlio  may  be  attcmjited 
to  bo  dealt  witli  according  to  law,"  and  that  tliis  combination  is  supposed  to  nun\ber 
"about  two  thousand  persons  in  Jackson  and  tlie  adjoining  counties,"  has  been  duly 
received. 

You  ask  mo  "what  course  shall  be  pursued?"  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  serve  the 
warrants  in  your  liands  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State.  You  have  authority  to 
summon  to  your  aid  the  entire  force  of  your  county.  If  you  deeiu  it  to  be  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  call  for  tluit  force,  and  prosecute  every  man  who  refuses  to  obey  your 
summons. 

If  tlie  power  of  your  county  is  not  suthcient  to  execute  the  laws,  a  sulHciont  force 
from  other  counties  !«liall  be  phiced  at  your  disposal. 

I  am  resolved  that,  so  far  as  in  nu^  lies,  this  lawless  violence,  wiiich.  under  the 
plea  of  administc^ring  justice  to  horse  thieves,  sets  at  defiance  t!ie  authorities  of  the 
State,  and  destroys  all  respect  for  the  laws,  both  human  and  divine,  shall  be  checked. 
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lawlessness  can  hardly  bo  uuido  to  s(|uaro  with  the  traditions 
that  New  Englantlers  brought  with  them  to  Iowa,  traditions 
that  universally  govern  their  conduct  as  citizens  wherever 
we  find  them. 

Finally  we  may  note  a  complex  or  miscelhiny  of  facts 
that  have  always  given  more  or  less  color  to  the  history  of 
the  State,  the  signiticanco  of  wliich  is  not  commonly  dis- 
•cerned.  These  facts  consist  of  sundry  intangible  psychic 
or  "spiritual"  traits  of  the  pioneers  and  of  their  descendants, 
•characteristics  often  vague  and  varying  and  difficult  to  visu- 
.alize,  but  which  close  observers  may  clearly  perceive. 

Iowa,  by  reason  of  the  marked  fertility  of  her  soil  and 
favorable  climate,  has  become  the  garden  spot  of  the  conti- 
nent. Her  citizens  have  attained  distinguished  success  in 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  high  level  of  general  con- 
tentment and  prosperity  of  the  citizen  body  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  comment  and  admiration  among  peoples  in  neigh- 
boring states.  The  high  degree  of  popular  intelligence  and 
education,  and  the  prevalence  of  high  standards  of  private 
and  civic  righteousness  are  no  less  marked.  All  these  things 
admirable  and  more  are  incontestible.  They  no  doubt  sug- 
gest the  preponderance  of  Puritan  or  northern  influences  in 
the  life  of  lowans.  Nevertheless  one  does  not  long  study 
the  history  of  low^a,  or  converse  with  those  familiar  with  the 
•early  days  of  the  State,  or  scrutinize  our  life  in  recent  years, 
before  he  becomes  dimly  conscious  of  something  in  the  char- 
acter of  large  portions  of  the  population  that  clearly  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  New  England  type  of  citizen.  About 
the  time  the  writer  became  interested  in  the  make-up  of 
Iowa's  pioneer  population  he  asked  an  early  lawmaker  of  the 
■State  if,  in  his  opinion,  Iowa  was  first  peopled  by  emigrants 
from  New  England,  and  his  reply  was: 

I  shall  havo  no  hesitation,  tliorofor,  when  oiricially  advised  of  the  exigency,  to  call 
out  the  entire  uiilitary  pown-  of  the  State,  if  necessary,  to  crush  out  this  spirit  of 
rebellion,  which  lias  shown  itself  in  yonr  county. 

I  shall  direct  all  the  military  companies  in  the  State  to  hold  themselves  iu  readi- 
ness for  duty.— Salter's  Crimes,  pp.  'j;i-S'4. 

See  (r.  W.  Ellis' "Vln  l!y-(ione  Days,"  in  which  is  described  at  great  lentjth  the  num- 
erous mobs  ami  lynciiim^s  in  Jackson  county,  reprinted  from  the"llecord"  of  Mac^uo- 
Jkota,  Iowa.    See.  also,  Porter's  History  of  Polk  County,  pp.  505-507.  o"J5-52y,  531-5l;i. 
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Thftt  ia  a  common  opinion  but  I  luivo  lonj^  doubted  tlu;  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion. Iowa  has  been  very  slow  in  mailing  progresti  in  education,  in  the 
promotion  of  libraries,  in  the  improvement  of  our  city  governments,  in 
the  beautifying  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  in  the  puljlic  provision  of 
facilities  for  art  and  culture.  In  New  England,  cities  promote  gonerfil  cul- 
ture as  a  matter  of  course.  In  185G  Governor  Grimes,  iiimself  a  New 
Englandor,  urged  public  provision  for  libraries  in  country  and  town.  But 
nothing  came  of  it.  Our  people  did  not  become  aroused  to  the;  in)port- 
ance  of  libraries  until  late  in  the  nineties,  and  then  you  know  it  was  prob- 
ably the  munificence  of  the  Ironmaster  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  conditions 
of  his  gifts  that  stirred  our  people  into  active  promotion  of  libraries. 

Take  the  long  struggle  of  the  friends  of  the  State  University  before 
they  got  that  institution  of  learning  on  a  firm  foundation.  It  was  not 
until  after  1880  that  the  vigorous  opposition  to  its  enlargement  and  expan- 
sion ceased.  From  the  fifties  right  on  to  the  eighties  the  advocates  of 
university  education  found  it  hard  to  overcome,  not  only  active  opposi- 
tion, but  the  inertia  and  indifference  of  legislators  and  public  towards 
public  expenditures  for  education.  This  same  characteristic  was  observ- 
able in  many  other  directions.  We  have  made  marked  progress  in  Iowa 
to  be  sure.  But  it  has  been  hard  sledding,  I  can  tell  you.  I  don't  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  such  an  attitude  of  constant  hostility  and  bush- 
whacking opposition  to  forward  movements  that  prevailed  so  generally 
in  Iowa  before  1880.  It  was  hardly  in  harmony  with  the  known  liberalism 
of  New  Englanders. 

This  attitude  towards  '"forward"  movements  in  Iowa,  this 
"unprogressiveness"  many  would  not  regard  in  such  an  ad- 
verse fashion.  In  their  estimation  it  represents  not  indif- 
ference to  the  finer  arts  and  culture  of  civilization  but  rather 
a  strenuous  individualism,  a  sturdy  independence  and  self- 
dependence  instead  of  an  inclination  to  resort  constantly  to 
the  agencies  of  government.  New  Englanders  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  colonial  history  have  been  much  given  to 
socialism.  They  turn  naturally  to  the  state  and  communal 
authorities  to  secure  civic  or  social  improvements  and  popu- 
lar culture.  The  peo[)le  of  Iowa,  on  the  contrary,  have  cer- 
tainly been  normally  inclined  to  improve  things  chiefly  via 
the  individualistic  route.  They  have  been,  and  now  are,  in- 
Btinctively  opposed  to  tlie  enlargement  of  governmental  pow- 
er that  entails  increast-d  taxation  and  greater  interference 
with  what  the  peo})le  are  prone  to  regard  as  the  peculiar  do- 
main of  personal  freedom  and  selection. 
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All  of  a  piece  with  the  traits  just  referred  to  is  the  "i>la- 
cidity"  of  so  much  of  our  life.  One  often  hears  the  com- 
ment that  there  is  little  that  is  interesting  or  picturescjue 
either  in  our  history  or  in  the  character  of  the  po[)ulation. 
We  are  pronounced  "prosaic."  There  is  much  that  is  old- 
fashioned,  out  of  date;  but  it  is  not  quaint  or  romantic. 
Travellers  have  noted  that  while  there  is  much  of  commend- 
able success  and  w^ealth  throughout  the  commonwealth  there 
is  a  monotony  in  the  local  life,  a  lack  of  ambition,  and  in- 
stead contentment  with  things  as  they  are.  Land  and  lots, 
corn  and  cattle,  "hog  and  hominy,"  these  things,  we  are  told 
constitute  our  summum  honum}  The  hasty  and  promiscu- 
ous observations  of  travellers,  who  sojourii  briefly  among  us,^ 
are  not  always  to  be  accepted  without  salt.  Yet  the  fact  is 
obvious  that  there  is  in  the  lowan's  character  and  in  his  life 
a  noticeable  trait  that  we  may  designate  Languor,  a  certain 
inclination  to  take  things  easy,  not  to  worry  or  to  fuss  even 
if  things  dp  not  satisfy.  We  may  observe  it  in  commercial 
and  mercantile  pursuits,  in  city  and  town  governments,  in 
rural  and  urban  life.  This  is  clearly  not  a  characteristic  of 
the  New  Englander.  The  Yankee,  whether  found  in  Maine^ 
or  Connecticut,  or  New  York,  is  alert,  aggressive,  eager  in 
the  furtherance  of  any  business  or  culture  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested. In  all  matters  of  public  concern,  especially  if  they 
comprehend  considerations  involving  right  and  wrong,  the 
New  Englander  is  ardent,  disputatious,  relentless.  He  agi- 
tates, educates  and  preaches  reformation.  But  this  is  not 
the  characteristic  disposition  of  the  lowan. 

[To  he  concluded J\ 


1  See  Rollin  Lynde  Hartt  on  The  lowans,  in  tbe  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  86,  pp. 
186,  et  seq. 
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BY  CHARLIES  ALDRICH. 

Our  fiimily  lived  for  several  years  on  a  small  farm  in  the 
woods,  two  miles  below  the  little  lumber  hamlet  of  Coldspring, 
Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y.   This  farm  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  west  line  of  the  Seneca  Indian  reservation,  and  was  a- 
half  mile  from  the  Alleghany  river. 

We  used  to  see  many  of  the  Seneca  Indians  in  those  days. 
Then  they  had  not  become  demoralized  by  whiskey  as  they 
were  subsequentl3^  The  noted  chief  Cornplanter  or  Gi-ent-wau- 
kie  lived  some  fifteen  miles  south  of  us,  on  a  small  reservation, 
which  1  believe  was  ceded  to  him  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  it  was  situated.  He  was  an  able  man  and  was  reputed 
to  be  a  half-breed.  The  Indian  "State  Papers,"  published  by 
the  general  government,  contain  several  letters  and  other 
papers  attributed  to  him,  which  must  have  been  dictated  to  an 
interpreter,  for  I  believe  he  could  not  speak  our  language.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  distinguished  Indian  chiefs  during  the 
border  wars  of  the  Revolution.  His  papers  show  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  native  ability.  He  was  famous  throughout  the 
region  occupied  by  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations.  During  the 
long  reign  of  peace  after  the  Indian  border  wars  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  had  ceased,  Cornplanter  was  highly  re- 
spected by  the  white  people.  ]My  father  knew  him  and  at- 
tended the  old  chief's  funeral  when  he  died  in  1836.  Two  of 
his  sons  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  survived  him.  They 
were  respectiveh^'  named  Charles  and  William  0  'Bail — a  name 
which  had  possibly  come  to  them  from  their  father's  relation- 
ship to  the  whites.  William  was  a  handsome  Indian.  He  had 
a  most  kindly  face  and  was  genial,  fair  and  agreeable  in  his 
intercourse  with  any  white  man  whom  he  was  sure  he  could 
trust.  Old  Charles  0  'Bail  was  reticent  and  reserved  with  the 
whites,  and  I  could  not  arrive  at  any  friendly  understanding 
with  him  in  later  years  when  I  had  grown  to  manhood.  AVil- 
liam  O'Bail  had  come  into  possession  of  the  letters  and  papers 
left  by  his  father.  I  was  then,  as  later,  an  autograph  collector, 
and  I  naturally  coveted  the  rare  treasures  which  he  was  under- 
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stood  to  possess.  I  called  at  his  house  one  day,  with  a  white 
man  named  Pliili])  Tome,  wli'o  could  spenk  the  Seneca  lan- 
guage like  a  native  redskin.  He  told  William  of  my  desire  to 
see  his  papers  and  finally  the  old  Indian  climbed  a  ladder  in 
the  corner  of  the  room  and  soon  returned  with  a  single  docu- 
ment. This  was  a  long  letter  on  parchment,  bearing  the  seal 
of  the  United  States,  and  signed  by  George  Washington.  It 
was  also  attested  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was  addressed  to 
.the  Chiefs  Cornplanter,  Half  town  and  Great  Tree.  lie  also 
had  copies  of  several  treaties  with  the  Indians.  These  had 
been  written  on  foolscap  paper  and  pasted  upon  long  strips 
of  coarse  linen  cloth.  The  deed,  signed  by  Gov.  Thomas  ^lif- 
flin,  for  the  little  reservation  of  one  or  two  square  miles  of 
land,  had  been  duly  recorded  at  the  county  scat — Warren,  Pa., 
— so  that  the  title  was  secure.  But  could  I  obtain  a  single 
one  of  those  precious  documents?  By  no  means,  whatever, 
Philip  Tome,  who  had  been  my  schoolmate  and  was  my  friend, 
us'^jd  ail  his  skill  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  document  first 
named,  but  could  accomplish  nothing.  We  came  away  with 
the  idea  that  William  feared  that  the  title  to  their  homes  de- 
pended upon  his  keeping  those  papers,  and  keep  them  he  did. 

I  remember  many  other  prominent  Indians  of  this  tribe 
who  lived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  my  father's  house.  There 
were  Gebuck,  Little  Philip,  John  Titus,  Dan  Kilbuck,  King 
Pierce,  Governor  Blacksnake,  Tandy  Gimerson,  Old  Buck 
Tooth,  Jim  Buck  Tooth,  Little  Jim  Buck  Tooth,  John 
Shambo,  Peter  Crause,  Old  Johnnie  AA^atts,  Old  Thief  Thomp- 
son, and  many  others.  Governor  Blacksnake  was  a  splendid 
looking  Indian.  At  the  time  I  first  knew  him  he  must  have 
been  over  ninety  years  of  age.  He  wore  a  long  blue  overcoat, 
which  came  nearly  to  the  ground,  which  was  studded  with 
small  smooth  brass  buttons  in  the  old-fashioned  style  of  that 
day.  I  once  heard  him  make  an  address  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage upon  the  occasion  of  a  funeral.  Old  Johnnie  Watts 
had  two  boys.  We  called  one  of  them  Little  Johnnie  and  the 
other  was  known  as  Chase  Watts.  Johnnie  was  amiable  and 
kind,  and  w^as  about  the  only  playmate  my  little  brother  and 
I  had  for  some  years.   He  finally  fell  a  victim  of  consumption, 
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wliicli  was  rife  {unoiif]^  tlie  Indians.  I  used  to  f^o  down  to  the 
wigwam  and  cany  something  from  mother's  table  for  him  to 
eat,  but  the  end  finall}'  came.  One  day  as  I  approached  the 
shanty,  I  heard  tlie  aged  mother  weeping  bitterly,  and  talking 
very  loudly.  The  only  door  to  the  building  was  a  blanket 
which  hung  across  the  open  space.  I  pushed  this  aside,  and 
saw  the  mother  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  plunged  in  tlfe 
deepest  grief.  Johnnie  was  still  alive,  but  he  only  breathed  a 
few^  times  after  I  reached  the  spot.  During  the  tijue  he  w^as 
dying  the  mother  talked  to  him  incessantly  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. This  was  the  first  person  I  ever  saw  breathe  his  last, 
and  it  made  an  impression  upon  me  which  I  have  never  for- 
gotten. Just  outside  the  door  the  old  Indian  sat  on  a  block  of 
wood,  making  a  bow  and  arrows.  He  had  reached  that  stage 
in  the  manufacture  when  he  was  scraping  the  bow  and  arrows 
with  a  piece  of  glass.  As  I  came  in  he  gave  me  no  recognition 
whatever,  but  kept  scraping  aw\ny  upon  the  hickory  wood. 

The  funeral  occurred  two  or  three  days  later.  From  thirty 
to  fifty  Indians  and  whites  had  gathered  at  the  burial  place. 
This  was  in  the  deep  wood  where  the  timber  was  tall  and  the 
shade  dense.  A  grave  was  dug  after  the  manner  of  white 
people,  and  the  coffin  was  brought  forward  and  lowered  with 
ropes.  Just  at  this  juncture  Old  Johnnie  Watts  stepped  for- 
ward and  dropped  the  bows  and  arrows  I  had  seen  him  mak- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  coffiin.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  not 
room  inside  for  these  implements,  and  so  they  Avere  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  coffin.  Old  Governor  Blacksnake  then  stepped 
forward  and  stood  upon  the  mound  of  earth  by  the  side  of  the 
grave,  from  which  he  addressed  the  people  present  in  the  In- 
dian language.  ITe  was  a  most  striking  figure,  tall  and  erect, 
with  hair  of  snowy  Avhiteness,  wearing  the  blue  overcoat.  He 
probably  spoke  half  an  hour.  None  of  our  people  could  under- 
stand a  word  he  said,  but  others  told  us  afterwards  that  it 
was  a  talk  such  as  a  white  man  might  have  made  upon  a  simi- 
lar occasion.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  dead  boy  had 
been  a  good  one,  and  that  he  was  loved  by  all.  He  urged  the 
people  to  live  correct  lives,  so  that  they  might  be  fortunate 
enough  to  go  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  after  death.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  grave  w^as  filled  up  and  the 
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p,"^ople  scattered  to  tlicir  homes.  We  understood  tliat  tlio 
family  built  a  fire  at  the  head  of  the  grave  every  iiii^lit  for  per- 
haps a  week,  the  pur])ose  of  which  was  to  light  the  spirit  of  the 
•dead  boy  on  the  way  to  the  Happy  Hunting  ({rounds. 

Old  Governor  Blacksnake  lived  until  it  was  the  general  be- 
lief that  he  had  attained  the  age  of  115  or  possibly  120  years. 
He  wore  a  silver  medal  which  he  said  had  been  given  to  him 
by  General  Washington.  On  one  side  was  a  representation  of 
a  room  in  a  cabin,  with  a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth,  a  spinning 
wheel,  and  a  babe  in  a  cradle.  On  the  other  side  were  simply 
the  words  "Second  Presidency  of  George  Washington."  He 
also  had  a  pass  or  safe  conduct  which  had  been  written  by  the 
liand  of  General  Dearborn,  Washington's  Secretary  of  War. 
This  safe  conduct  instructed  the  white  people  to  allow  the  old 
man  to  pass  freely  on  his  way  homeward,  and  to  render  him 
any  assistance  which  he  might  need.  I  saw  this  pass  some 
years  afterwards  and  the  old  chief  had  kept  it  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  along  in  the  later 
sixties,  he  was  head  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  quite  a  distinc- 
tion for  an  aged  Indian. 

Another  Indian  I  remember  very  well  was  Ed  Purse.  I 
liave  always  thought  that  he  was  possibly  a  half-breed,  for  he 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  fairly  good  education.  He  was  a 
musical  genius,  playing  the  guitar  and  several  other  instru- 
ments. One  spring  my  father  took  a  great  raft  of  lumber 
from  near  the  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  on 
the  Alleghany  river,  down  the  Alleghany  and  the  Ohio,  to  Law- 
renceburg,  Indiana,  where  he  sold  it.  He  employed  Ed  Purse 
to  pilot  the  raft  on  the  Ohio  river.  AVe  landed  every  night 
on  the  Alleghany,  but  when  we  reached  the  Ohio,  the  (Ad  pilot 
left  us,  and  Ed  Purse  took  his  place.  We  then  ran  night  and 
day  until  we  reached  Cincinnati.  After  lying  there  two  or 
three  days  we  then  went  on  to  Lawrenceburg.  Ed  Purse  was 
a  man  of  marvelous  strength,  something  over  six  feet  high, 
well  proportioned  and  quite  handsome.  When  we  went  under 
the  suspension  bridge  at  Wheeling,  Ya.,  which  had  been 
erected  only  a  few  months  before,  there  was  a  bright  full 
moon,  which  lighted  up  the  shores  and  the  stream  so  that  there 
"  was  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  channel.    As  we  passed 
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under  the  bridge,  Ed  Purse  was  walking  backward  and  for- 
ward on  the  raft  with  his  guitar  swung  over  his  shoulder, 
singing  songs  and  playing  various  pieces  of  music.  lie  had 
composed  one  piece  of  music  himself,  which  he  called  Ed 
Purse's  Quickstep.  This  had  been  published  with  an  illumin- 
ated cover  and  was  quite  an  achievement  for  an  Indian.  AVhen 
we  arrived  in  Cincinnati  we  landed  by  the  side  of  a  clay  bank 
which  must  have  been  twenty  feet  high,  sloping  gradually 
to  the  river.  In  order  to  bring  the  raft  to  a  stop  the  cable  liad 
to  be  wrapped  around  one  of  the  trees  on  this  high  bank.  I 
remember  that  Ed  took  the  coil  of  cable,  which  must  have 
weighed  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  climbed  up  this 
steep,  slippery  bank  as  nimbly  as  a  squirrel.  Quicker  than 
one  could  tell  it,  he  had  the  cable  around  one  of  the  big  trees, 
and  the  raft  stopped.  This  was  his  last  work  as  our  pilot.  My 
father  paid  him  off,  and  he  departed  for  the  north. 


For  Humboldt  County. — Quite  a  number  of  emigrants, 
on  their  way  to  Humboldt  County,  have  passed  through  town 
during  the  past  week.  No  county  in  the  state  offers  greater 
inducements  to  settlers  than  Humboldt,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  they  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated. — Ft.  Dodge  Kepub- 
lican,  May  20,  1863, 


Sioux  City  Journal. — This  is  the  title  of  a  new  Adminis- 
tration paper,  recently  established  at  Sioux  City.  It  is  well 
edited,  and  is  a  model  in  its  mechanical  appearance.  It  gives 
a  creditable  attention  to  home  interests  which  should  entitle 
it  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  our  neighbors  on  the  slope.  Suc- 
cess to  the  enterprise.~i^f.  Dodge  RepuUicari,  July  8,  1863, 
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THE  PUBLIC  ARCHIVES. 

Every  General  Assembly  makes  more  or  less  history;  but 
the  Thirty-first  General  Assembly  has  passed  an  act  which  is 
unique  in  that  it  nial'Ca  for  histori).  By  the  passage  of  ''An 
act  providing  for  the  care  and  permanent  preservation  of  the 
public  archives,"  the  first  step  has  been  taken  in  devising  a 
plan  for  the  better  care  and  preservation  of  the  pu])lic  archives 
of  the  State.  The  significance  of  the  act  lies  in  the  public 
recognition  which  it  gives  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
source  materials  of  Iowa  history. 

The  act  as  approved  by  the  Governor  provides  that  the 
Historical  Department  shall  be  given  the  custody  of  "all  the 
original  public  documents,  papers,  letters,  records,  and  other 
official  manuscripts,  of  the  state  executive  and  administrative 
departments,  offices  or  officers,  councils,  boards,  bureaus,  and 
commissions,  ten  years  after  the  date  or  current  use  of  such 
public  documents,  papers,  letters,  records  or  other  official 
manuscripts.  Provided,  that  the  Executive  Council  shall  have 
the  power  and  authority  to  order  the  transfer  of  such  records 
or  any  part  thereof  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
limit  of  ten  years  hereinbefore  provided  or  to  retain  the  same 
in  the  respective  offices  beyond  such  limit  according  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Council  the  public  interest  or  convenience 
may  require." 

The  second  section  of  the  act  authorizes  and  directs  that  the 
archives  be  transferred  and  delivered  to  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment except  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  Council 
should  be  longer  retained  in  the  respective  offices.  Section 
three  authorizes  and  directs  the  Historical  Department  to 
receive  the  public  archives  and  properly  arrange,  label,  file, 
and  calendar  the  same. 

Section  four  of  the  act  authorizes  and  directs  the  Executive 
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Council  to  provide,  fui'iiisli,  and  equip  such  room  or  rooms  in 
the  Historical,  ]\Iemorial  and  Art  Building  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary"  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  archives;  and 
*'the  room  or  rooms  thus  provided  for  shall  be  known  as  the 
Hall  of  Public  Archives." 

It  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  interest  men  in  museums  and 
art  galleries  or  even  in  books  of  history;  but  it  is  an  almost  . 
hopeless  task  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm  over  dry,  dusty  docu- 
ments. And  yet  persistent  effort  and  agitation  on  the  part  of 
tjie  Historical  Department  has  finally  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Hall  of 
Archives  in  the  new"  Historical,  IMemorial  and  Art  Building 
which  is  now  near  completion.  The  establishment  of  the  Hall 
of  Archives  will  be  recorded  among  the  great  achievements  of 
the  Historical  Department.  It  will  not  only  afford  a  suitable, 
secure,  and  permanent  home  for  the  public  archives  of  the 
State,  but  it  will  make  the  archives  accessible  to  "students  of 
Iowa  history.  This  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  docu- 
mentary materials  of  Iowa  history  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Hall  of  Archives  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  crowning 
accomplishment  of  the  Historical  Department.  b.  f.  s. 


INCREASING  INTEREST  IN  LOCAL  HISTORY. 


There  are  man}^  signs  that  local  interest  in  local  history, 
in  the  origins  of  local  customs  and  institutions  in  our  cities, 
towns  and  counties  has  increased  with  notable  acceleration  in 
recent  years. 

This  is  most  gratifying  to  those  who  have  so  long  urged 
the  importance  of  preserving  and  studying  the  records  of  the 
life  and  deeds  of  the  State's  pioneers.  Various  causes  have, 
of  course,  united  to  bring  about  the  begimiings  of  this  long- 
hoped-for  consumation.  Some  of  the  causes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  evolution  of  social  conditions  that  of  necessity  generate 
an  interest  in  and  demand  for  historical  lore  and  records  of 
the  past.  Another  set  of  potent  causes  is  to  be  discovered  in 
the  development  of  consciousness  of  kind.    Other  causes  are 
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to  be  found  in  the  direct  elTorts  of  historical  students  and 
organizations  to  arouse  such  public  interest  in  local  history 
and  the  methods  of  its  inakin^^-  and  its  meaning'.  Some  of  these 
causes  are  worth  brief  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  Iowa  has  really  become  one  of  the  old 
states  of  the  Union.  Her  history,  since  the  first  formal  settle- 
ment on  the  eastern  border,  covers  the  space  of  man's  three 
score  years  and  ten.  Her  children,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren have  gone  in  countless  numbers  west  and  north 
and  south,  making  potent  elements  in  the  populations  of  many 
new  states.  By  their  departure,  our  old-time  residents  have 
been  forced  to  realize  th<sir  own  age  and  the  growing  age  of  the 
State.  For  two  to  three  decades  our  early  settlers  have  fondly 
■dwelt  in  the  happy  and  careless  realms  of  reminiscence.  Out 
of  their  reveries  and  recollections  came  the  promptings  that 
liave  resulted  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  in  nearly 
all  counties  of  the  State  of  ''Old  Settlers'  Associations,"  with 
their  periodic  banquets,  picnics  and  reunions.  The  cama- 
raderie of  such  gatherings  make  them  cherished  and  delightful 
-events  in  the  life  of  all  communities  convened.  The  days  and 
happenings  of  pioneer  life,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  cus- 
toms and  institutions,  are  regularly  recalled  and  described. 
Formal  addresses,  letters,  reports,  resolutions,  stories  galore, 
exhibit  the  men  and  measures  and  things  of  days  long  since 
■gone.  Much  of  all  this  wealth  of  historic  lore  is  preserved  in 
the  records  of  their  proceedings  in  minutes  and  in  the  local 
press. 

The  second  great  cause  has  probably  been  the  growth  of 
what  we  may  call  business  and  social  solidarity,  namely,  the 
■development  of  a  consciousness  of  community  of  class  interests 
among  many  social  groups.  This  fact  in  many  lines  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  in  philanthropic  effort,  has  power- 
fully affected  the  growth  of  local  and  state  organizations  that 
have  increased  local  interest  in  local  and  state  history,  and 
that  afford  great  centers  for  the  ingathering  and  preservation 
■of  historical  data.  The  mere  mention  of  the  more  noteworthy 
will  suffice.  There  are  the  scores,  indeed  hundreds,  of  agri- 
cultural institutes  and  societies,  the  conunercial  clubs,  and 
mercantile  leagues  and  organizations.    Equally  numerous  are 
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the  church  and  relip^ious  associations  and  conferences,  the 
secret  lodges  and  orders  and  societies,  with  tlieir  local  and 
state  meetings  and  organizations.  We  have  our  bankers, 
dentists,  druggists,  court  officers,  la\v>'ers  and  medical  practi- 
tioners, with  like  organizations.  There  is  the  Park  and  For- 
estry Association,  the  League  of  Iowa  ^Municipalities,  the  State 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  the  State  and  local 
Academies  of  Science,  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
All  of  these  organizations  have  their  I'cgular  programs  wherein 
local  history  is  gathered  together  and  studied.  iVIany  of  them 
have  halls  and  libraries  that  serve  as  repositories  for  their 
archives  and  precious  records,  and  not  a  few  publish  their  pro- 
ceedings. All  this  reacts  with  great  effect  in  developing  local 
interest  in  local  affairs  and  institutions  past  and  present. 

A  third  cause,  unquestionably,  has  been  the  rapid  increase 
of  city  and  town  libraries  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  insti- 
tution of  a  library  in  a  community  ijyso  facto  stimulates  inter- 
est in  history.  It  is  a  store  house  for  the  preservation  of  the 
records  of  past  time.  The  contents  of  its  shelves  compel  men 
and  women  sooner  or  later  to  give  heed  to  the  history  that  is 
in  the  making  round  about  them,  and  to  gather  into  its  garners, 
the  records  that  will  enable  them  and  their  children  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  their  home  and  neighborhood  customs  and 
institutions. 

The  fourth  great  cause  of  the  increased  public  interest  in 
local  history  has  doubtless  been  the  work  of  our  teachers  of 
history,  economics,  political  science  and  sociology,  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  During  the  past  twenty  years  they 
have  been  directing  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women  to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  State.  Espe- 
cially of  late  they  have  been  exacting  detailed  investigation 
into  origins  and  development  of  township,  city  and  county 
governments,  and  social  life,  with  a  view  to  the  light  which 
their  results  may  throw  upon  the  influences  determining  the 
evolution  of  our  State  government,  laws  and  institutions. 
These  young  men  and  women  have  returned  to  the  cities  and 
towns  as  farmers,  lawyers,  merchants  and  school  teachers. 
They  have  connnunicated  the  benefits  of  their  class-room 
studies  in  local  history  to  the  residents  of  the  communities 
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M'hereiii  they  find  themselves.  They  have  no  doulU  been  aiiK^n^ 
the  prime  movers  and  most  eners^etic  workers  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  local  historical  societies  and  study  clubs. 

The  fifth  cause  that  has  been  both  coincident  with  and  ante- 
cedent to  those  just  given  has  been  the  publication  of  The 
Annals  of  Iowa,  beginning  with  the  first  series  in  18G3,  and 
continuing  with  some  intermissions  from  that  year  down  to  the 
present;  the  issue  of  Jlie  Iowa  Historical  liccord  from  1885 
to  1902,  and  of  its  successor,  TJie  Iowa  Journal  of  Ilistorij  and 
Politics.  Organically  connected  with  these  publications  have 
been  the  State  Historical  Society,  at  Iowa  City,  and  the  His- 
torical Department,  housed  first  in  the  capitol,  and  now  in  the 
Historical  Building  in  Des  IMoines.  These  agencies  have  for 
many  years  been  working  to  arouse  just  such  local  interest, 
and  we  may  certainly  say  without  presumption  that  they  have 
been  potent  factors  in  producing  the  growth  of  local  concern 
in  communal. history. 


A  PIONEER'S  REMINISCENCES. 

If  one  thing  more  than  another  has  justified  the  career  of 
The  xVnnals  of  Iowa  it  has  been  the  publication  of  journals, 
letters  and  memoirs  of  pioneers  of  Iowa.  This  fact  is  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  the  mind  of  even  the  casual  reader  of 
the  studies  of  our  scholarly  historians.  The  pages  of  The 
Annals,  1st,  2d  and  3d  series,  and  The  Iowa  Historical  Be  cord, 
are  replete  with  accounts  of  the  early  days  of  the  State.  They 
contain  contemporary  narratives  by  those  who  took  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  State,  who  controlled  often  the  determination 
of  the  lines  of  public  discussion,  and  the  decisions  of  pablic 
authorities.  They  afford  us  much  of  the  original  material 
from  which  alone  the  historian  to-day  and  in  days  to  come  can 
accurately  reproduce  the  life  of  the  past. 

We  are  prompted  to  make  these  observations  by  the  com- 
pletion of  a  series  of  interesting  and  valuable  sketches  of 
pioneer  life  and  times  that  have  been  contributed  to  The 
Annals  by  :\lr.  George  C.  Dufneld  of  Keosauqua.  ^Slv.  Duf- 
field  was  born  in  Jefferson  couiity,  Ohio,  'Mixy  13,  1821:.  In 
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1835  his  father  brought  his  family  into  Illinois,  but  continued 
in  search  of  a  periiianent  homo  until  he  selected  a  spot  west  of 
the  Des  IMoines  river  in  what  is  now  Iowa,  and  above  the  site 
the  next  year  selected  for  Keosauciua.  Subsequent  surveys 
embraced  the  claim  in  Section  21,  Township  69  north,  Range 
10  west.  On  April  4th,  1837,  the  family  was  brou^^ht  here, 
where  the  elder  Duflields  maintained  their  homestead  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  as  it  remains  that  of  their  son  James. 
It  continued  the  home  of  the  author  of  these  sketches  until  he 
acquired  land  in  the  adjoining  section  (22).  Here  he  erected 
one  of  the  brick  residences  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Des 
Moines,  "in  the  slack-water  navigation  days"  of  the  fifties. 
**Linwood  Farm,"  named  by  his  wife,  now  deceased,  over- 
looking the  river  at  one  of  its  most  picturesque  points,  has 
been  Mr.  Duflicld's  home  for  fifty-five  years. 

In  1902  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  editor  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  his  home.  Ilis  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood  days  in 
the  old  territory  of  Iowa  were  so  vivacious  and  illuminating 
that  their  preservation  Avas  urged  upon  him.  He  was  made  to 
realize  that  he  owed  it  to  his  father  and  his  associates  to  place 
in  a  permanent  record  his  memories  of  their  deeds  and  experi- 
ences. After  much  urging  Mr.  Duffield  at  last  consented  to 
put  in  narrative  form  his  recollections.  Assisted  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Edgar  R.  Harlan,  an  attorney  of  Keosauqua,  who 
made  a  number  of  interesting  photographs  of  scenes  described, 
and  acted  as  amanuensis  in  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript 
for  press,  the  following  sketches  Avere  published  in  The 
Annals  under  the  titles:   ''Coming  into  Iowa  in  1837"  (Vol. 

VI,  p.  1),  "An  Iowa  Settler's  Homestead"  (Vol.  VI,  p.  206), 
"Frontier  Church  Going— 1837"  (Vol.  VI,  p.  266),  "Frontier 
Mills"  (Vol.  VI,  p.  425),  "Youthtime  in  Frontier  Iowa"  (Vol. 

VII,  p.  347). 

The  articles  are  to  be  reproduced,  together  with  the  illus- 
trations, in  book  form,  under  the  title,  "^Memories  of  Frontier 
Iowa."  The  little  volume  will  present  not  only  attractive  but 
valuable  pictures  of  the  daily  life,  social  customs  and  habits 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  thirties  and  the  forties,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  connnending  it  to  those  interested  in  the  actual 
life  of  frontiersmen  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago. 
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OUR  DEirr  TO  A  VETEltAN  COLLECTOR. 

Among  tlic  first  and  steadfast  friends  of  tlic  Historical 
Department  has  been  the  veteran  collector  of  Keokuk,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Shaffer.  From  time  to  time  in  years  past  we  have  received 
from  him  shipments  of  sundry  sorts  and  desei'iptions,  con- 
sisting not  only  of  documentary  and  literary  materi;ils  of  his- 
tory, but  of  curios  and  specimens  of  industrial,  military  and 
natural  history.  Among  these  valuable  contributions  to  our 
collections,  Dr.  Shaffer  has  given  us  old  almanacs,  army  accou- 
trements, anny  regulations,  old  business  forms,  city  direc- 
tories and  city  ordinances,  college  catalogues,  letters,  maps, 
files  of  scientific  and  technical  magazines,  newspapers,  scien- 
tific publications  relating  to  astronomy,  geology,  mathematics, 
meteorology,  and  ornithology,  old  photographs  of  men  and 
places,  programs  of  conferences,  entertainments,  and  all  kinds 
of  gatherings  and  meetings  in  the  early  and  later  history  of  the 
State.  Among  his  gifts  are  to  be  mentioned  a  considerable 
body  of  material  relating  to  the  Iowa  Life  Lisurance  Com- 
pany, of  Keokuk,  of  which  Dr.  Shaffer  was  for  many  years 
president,  consisting  of  correspondence,  forms  of  application 
and  policy,  and  methods  of  procedure.  He  has  also  presented 
not  a  little  data  in  the  way  of  accounts  and  reports  of  the  ]Mis- 
sissippi  River  Improvement  schemes,  the  history  of  the  Des 
Moines  River  Valley  Railroad,  and  papers  and  correspondence 
relative  to  the  Centennial  Exposition.  ]\Iuch,  if  not  most,  of 
the  materials  contributed  by  Dr.  Shaffer  is  of  a  character  but 
little  appreciated  by  the  average  person,  but  which,  when 
brought  together  in  such  collections  as  are  now  forming  in  the 
Historical  Department,  catalogued  and  classified  and  nuide 
available,  becomes  of  the  highest  order  of  importance  to  his- 
torical students. 


Note.  The  insertion  of  the  small  map  of  Iowa  prepared 
for  the  recent  State  census  in  our  January  number,  showing 
early  accessions  of  territory  from  the  Indians,  brought  some 
criticisms  of  the  map  from  early  settlers  in  the  State  and 
'others.  An  examination  of  the  earlier  surveys,  and  also  of 
early  maps  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  Territories  prepared  by 
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Deputy  United  Stntes  Sui-Ncyors  IVoni  ^S'M)  to  1H4.').  shows; 
that  some  ei'i'ors  have  erept  into  the  i-ecent  map,  and  that  some 
of  the  critieisms  are  justified.  The  map  was  drawn  from  hlne 
prints  furnished  from  the  offiee  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Tn  a  hdei*  iunnl)ei-  \\e  hope  to  p:ive  th^exaet  or  proxi- 
mate boundai'ies  of  the  various  eessions  of  territory  witliin  th(^ 
State,  for  the  pui'pose  of  openinf^'  them  to  settlement,  l)as(*d  on 
the  field  notes  of  the  original  surveys  made  undei'  instructions 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Early  ScWemcni  and  Growth  of  Western  Iowa,  or  Jxeminiacences,  hy 
Ecv.  John  Todd  of  Tabor,  Iowa.  Des  Moines,  The  Historical  Depart- 
mcnt  of  Iowa,  ]!)0G,  pp.  i203. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  vahiable  coiitribntion  to  Iowa 
history  was  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  brought  into  his  life-work  the  stur- 
dy elements  which  equally  with  the  }n'inciples  of  the  Puritans,  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, and  the  Quakers,  have  made  America  the  homeland  of  Liberty 
and  of  an  advancing  civilization.  He  landed  u])on  the  rich  lands  of  the 
Missouri  Bottom  at  Civil  ]^end,  in  October,  1848,  moved  to  the  high 
lauds  near  Tabor  in  April,  1852,  and  for  forty-five  years  was  a  leader 
in  transforming  what  had  recently  been  an  Indian  wilderness  into  the 
cultivated  fields  and  comfortable  homes  and  pleasant  cities  and  villages 
of  American  people.  He  threw  his  Avhole  ardent  nature  and  all  the  vigor 
of  his  quick  and  enlightened  mind  into  the  advancement  of  morality  and 
religion,  of  industry  and  enterprise,  with  an  unbounded  zeal  for  tem- 
perance and  human  freotlom,  and  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
churches  and  Tabor  College.  Educated  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  its  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  self-deni;il,  he  was  always  looking 
forward  and  moving  onward  for  the  improvement  of  human  life  both  in 
the  individual  man  and  in  the  social  order  of  the  world.  In  missionary 
work  an  independent,  making  the  essentials  of  religion  his  supreme  con- 
cern, ho  affiliated  with  preachers  of  other  denominations,  and  labored 
harmoniously  with  the  Eev.  \Yilliam  Simpson,  the  tirst  ]\Ietliodist,  and  the 
Kev.  Launcelot  Graham  Bell,  the  first  Presbyterian  minister,  on  the 
Missouri  slope. 

In  1854,  the  repeal  of  the  compromise  of  1S20.  that  admitted  ^lis- 
souri  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state  and  prohiljited  slavery  west  of  it, 
proved  a  prelude  to  the  civil  war  of  ISGl-  '5.  The  repeal  broke  up  the 
old  Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  ami  led  to  the  election  of  Janu-'s  W. 
Grimes  as  Governor  of  Iowa.  Ho  had  canvassed  the  State  in  opposition 
to  the  repeal,  and  was  elected  on  that  issue.  U})on  learning  that  citizens 
of  Iowa  who  had  moved  to  Katisas  were  being  spinled  and  robbed  by 
the  minions  of  slavery,  and  that  n(Mthor  the  atil  horit  i(>s  of  the  Territory 
nor  of  the  Federal  Government  wouM  give  them  the  ]>rotection  of  hnv, 
Governor  Grimes,  August,  ]S5(),  wrote  President  Buclianan  a  letter  of 
remonstrance,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  woidd  be  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  to  ■|)rotect  lier  former  citizens  in  Kansas,  if  the  Na- 
tional Government  failed  to  perform  that  duty.    The  Governor  expressed 
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the  same  oiunion  in  his  incssji^o  to  the  Logishituro  of  Iowa,  I)<'C.  1,  Is-IH. 
The  j)00i)le  of  the  tState  concurred  in  that  opinion,  and  sent  contributions 
for  the  relief  and  protection  of  those  suffering;  in  Kansas.  Siinihir  sym- 
pathy was  felt  throutrhout  the  North  for  the  Free  State  settlers  in  Kan- 
sas, aiul  companies  of  men  went  forward  to  join  them.  The  Slave  Power, 
however,  had  l)lo('ked  the  ordinary  roads  to  Kansas  throu;4h  Missouri  ami 
up  the  Missouri  river  a<;ainst  Free  State  men,  and  there  was  no  \vay  for 
them  to  reach  Kansas  l)ut  through  Iowa.  In  this  emergency,  Taltor  as 
the  nearest  i)oint  to  Kausas,  in  Iowa,  where  there  was  a  strong  body  of 
friendly  ])eo]>le,  became  a  rendezvous  for  those  on  their  way  thither.  Here 
John  I^rown  found  slielter  and  assistance  from  time  to  time,  and  liis  arms 
and  stores  were  securely  housed.  Here  came  General  James  PI.  Lane  and 
Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  afterwards  U.  S.  Senators  from  Kansas,  Dr.  Samuel 
G,  Howe  (liis  wife  the  author  of  the  finest  lyric  of  the  civil  war),  of 
Boston,  Thaddeus  Hyatt  of  Xew  York,  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  and  agents 
■of  various  Kansas  Aid  Societies.  Persons  were  passing  througli  Tabor 
almost  daily,  alone  or  in  companies.  The  latchstrings  were  always  out, 
and  nuich  of  the  time  houses  and  granaries  and  hay-niows  were  occupied. 
Provisions  were  free  and  plenty  and  without  price.  Arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  stowed  in  barns,  corncribs,  and  cellars.  John  Todd  had  ono 
brass  cannon  in  his  hay-mow,  another  on  wheels  in  his  wagon-shed,  and 
boxes  of  clothing,  ammunition,  muskets,  sabres,  and  twenty  boxes  of 
Sharpe's  rifles  in  his  cellar  one  winter.  Later,  wdien  John  P.rown  Ijegan 
to  "carry  the  war  into  Africa,"  bringing  ofl:  slaves  from  ^Missouri,  kill- 
ing their  masters  in  the  contest,  the  citizens  of  Tabor  at  a  public  meeting, 
to  which  John  Brown  came,  Feb.  7,  1859,  resolved  "That  while  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  0]i])ressed,  and  will  do  all  that  we  conscientiously  can  to 
help  them  in  their  efforts  for  freedom,  nevertheless  we  have  7io  sympathy 
with  those  who  go  to  slave  states  to  entice  away  slaves  and  take  pro})erty 
or  life  when  necessary  to  attain  that  end."  John  Brown  left  the  meeting 
grieved  and  indignant  before  this  resolution  was  adopted.  He  hasteneil 
off  with  the  eleven  slaves  he  had  captured  to  Grinnell  and  Springdale, 
where  he  had  a  cordial  reception.  Furnished  with  supplies  of  foo(l  ajid 
clothing,  and  with  railroad  transportation,  he  saw  them  on  the  twelfth  of 
March  upon  the  ferry  across  the  Detroit  river  for  Canada.  He  was 
again  at  Tabor  on  a  flying  trip  less  than  two  months  before  his  mad 
and  fatal  foray  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  said  on  leaving  the  same  Sab- 
bath day,  "Enough  said  about  'bleeding  Kansas;'  I  intend  to  make  a 
bloody  spot  at  another  point ;  I  don 't  say  where,  but  you  '11  hoar  from 
me."  To  John  Todd  in  after  years  this  daring  deed  seemed  "one  link 
in  the  long  chain  of  events  which  hastened  the  overthrow  of  legalized 
American  slavery."  In  1SG4,  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Forty-sixth  Iowa 
Infantry,  and  served  in  western  Tennessee. 

In  addition  to  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  these  things,  the  volume 
has  thrilling  narratives  of  the  author 's  pioneer  life,  his  missionary  travels, 
adventures  as  a  conductor  on  the  "X^uderground  Kailroad. "  etc.  It  is 
prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  his  life  by  his  son.  Prof.  J.  E.  Todd,  of  A'er- 
milion,  South  Dakota.  Printed  by  the  Kepublican  Printing  Company  of 
Cedar  Eapids,  it  is  in  evidence  that  in  the  art  of  book-making  Iowa  can 
produce  work  equal  in  style  and  finish  to  that  of  the  l}est  publishers  in 
the  United  States. 

The  author,  p.  184,  represents  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  as  having 
come  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  into  Iowa.  The  truth  is  that  they  were 
here  much  earlier.  They  were  of  Dakc^ta  stock,  aiul  had  villages  on  the 
river  that  bears  their  name,  before  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  came  over  from 
the  Lakes  nud  Green  Bav  to  the  Mississippi.  On  p.  191,  the  date  1S2-1 
should  be  1804. 


w.  s. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 

COLOXEL  HEXDERSOX, 

All  English  poet  lias  well  said  that  "each  mau 's  born  for  the  high 
business  of  the  public  good."  While  in  a  general  sense  the  saying  is 
strictly  true,  it  is  none  tiie  less  true  that  some  few  men,  "sun-crowned," 
are  set  apart  for  the  resjuuisibilities  and  the  glory  of  leadership.  Men 
turned  instinctively  to  David  Breinner  Henderson,  not  simply  for  a<lvice 
and  counsel,  but  for  actual  leadershi}).  We  who  knew  him  well  could 
not  think  of  him  as  bringing  up  the  rear — in  battle,  in  [jolitics,  or  in 
statesnumshij).    Men  everywhere  recognize  the  man  ins[)ired  to  lead. 

]t  was  a  long,  hard  clindj  from  the  poor  farmer  boy's  first  ])lacc  in 
the  studies  and  sports  of  a  country  school  in  Iowa  in  '47  to  a  standing 
among  the  foremost  in  Upper  Iowa  University  in  'Gl ;  later,  to  the  first 
lieutenancy  of  Company  0,  Twelfth  Iowa  Infantry;  to  the  front  rank 
at  Donelson;  to  the  front  rank  9,t  Corinth — where  he  received  the  wound 
which  made  him  a  lifedong  martyr  to  duty;  to  a  commissionership  on 
the  Board  of  Enrollment;  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Forty-sixth  Iowa  In- 
fantry; to  leadership  at  the  bar  in  Dubuque;  to  the  Eevenue  Collectorship 
of  his  district;  to  a  seat  in  Congress;  to  acknowledged  leadership  during 
twenty  years  of  service  in  the  House,  and  finally  to  the  higliest  position 
which  any  man  of  foreign  birth  can  attain  in  his  adopted  country — 
the  Speakership  of  the  House, — attaining  that  position  by  the  unanimous 
Totes  of  his  political  associates. 

Hard  and  long  as  was  the  climb,  this  man  of  men  made  the  ascent 
bravely,  cheerfully — never  a  step  of  the  way  by  intrigue  or  indirection, 
ever  with  full  and  generous  acknowdedgment  of  others'  riglit  of  way. 

Though  his  splendid  military  career  nearly  cost  him  his  life  and  com- 
pelled him  to  pursue  the  rest  of  his  way  upward  with  halting  and 
ofttimes  painful  step,  he  never  lost  his  courage  and  heart  of  hope.  After 
every  new  calamity  this  hero  with  a  song  in  his  heart  an<i  words  of 
courage  on  his  lips  went  bravely  forward,  splendidly  exemplifying  those 
inspired  last  words  of  Browning: 

-."One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  batlled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake." 

The  milestones  in  the  career  of  David  B.  Henderson  are  these:  Born 
in  Old  Deer,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  March  II,  1S40,  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  Winnebago  county,  Illinois,  in  ISIG  and,  to  his  home  on  a 
farm  in  Fayette  county,  Iowa,  in  1SI9.  He  sturdily  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  in  sununer  and  studiously  applied  himself  to  his  tasks  in 
the  district  school  in  winter,  meantime  leaning  his  fellows  in  their  sports 
and  the  head  and  front  of  all  social  activities.  The  crucial  year  ISGl 
found  him  a  student  in  Upper  Iowa  University.  When  the  call  came 
which  meant  sacrifice  of  cherished  aims  and  possibly  <leath  in  defense 
of  the  Union,  it  needed  no  ])rophet  to  tell  how  the  sturdy  young  Scotch- 
American  would  meet  it.  He  signed  the  first  enlistment  roll  he  saw,  and 
ins]>ircd  many  another  to  sign  it.  Chosen  first  lieutenant  of  Company  C, 
Twelfth  Iowa  Infantry,  he  eagerly  went  to  the  front  and  zealously  tirted 
himself  for  leadershi[i.  Though  wounded  at  Donelson,  he  was  untlaunted, 
and  at  Corinth  he  was  wounded  again,  this  time  so  seriously  as  to  com- 
pel the  amputation  of  a  leg.    Other  amputations  were  long  afterwards 
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made  necessary,  the  last  insidiously  sapiiiii*^  tlie  secret  sources  of  his 
strength.  Discharj^ed  J'^ebruary  1(5,  18(j;>,  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
conmiissioner  of  the  Jioard  of  Knrollnient  of  tlic  Third  District  of  Iowa. 
In  June,  18G4,  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  I'^orty-sixth  Iowa  Infantry 
and  he  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  Ibii'j  ho 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  tiiat  same  year  was  ai)i»ointcd  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenues  for  his  district.  In  ISO'J  he  became  junior  mendjcr 
of  the  famous  Dubucpie  law  firm  of  Shiras,  Van  Duzee  &  Henderson.  In 
1882  he  was  elected  member  of  Congress  and  entered  u[)on  a  career  of 
statesmanship  which  continued  for  twenty  ye.irs — a  career  so  successful 
that  near  its  close  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  iiis  associates  for  the 
speakership.  Ilis  resi<^nation  was  a  genuine  surprise  and  shock,  for 
there  was  nothing  in  the  situation  in  Iowa  or  in  Washington  to  compel 
or  even  invite  such  a  course.  It  was  later  thought  by  his  friends  that 
for  several  years  before  the  final  breakdown  of  Ids  health  he  felt  his 
strength  slowly  giving  way  under  the  tremendous  ])ressure  upon  him 
officially  and  sociiilly,  and  that  he  deemed  it  best  to  retire  from  public 
life  in  the  strength  of  his  mature  manhood.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  ];rief 
career  as  a  lawyer  in  Xew  York  City  was  soon  followed  by  a  glad  return 
to  his  home  and  friends  in  Dubuque,  and  later  by  a  residence  in  southern 
California,  where  his  wife  and  daughter  had  ho])e<l  he  might  renew  his 
former  vigorous  health.  In  this  they  "were  disappointed.  He  was  ])rougiit 
home  to  die,  and  after  months  of  slowly  failing  strength,  on  tiie  2oth 
of  February,  1906,  the  end  came.  On  the  first  of  ]\rarch  his  funeral  was 
held.  It  was  a  notable  funeral — the  most  not<il)le  in  the  history  of  Iowa. 
It  was  attended  by  thousands  of  his  fellow  citizens,  his  soldier  comrades 
from  all  parts  of  Iowa,  high  state  ollicials,  legislators  and  distinguished 
friends  from  other  States.  The  eulogy  ])i-()nounced  by  the  Hon,  George 
D.  Perkins  of  Sioux  City,  an  old-time  friend  and  comrade,  was  a  rare 
and  beautiful  tribute  of  friendship  and  esteem,  voicing  the  emotions  of 
thousands  to  whom  the  memory  of  the  deceased  is  precious.  The  Thirty- 
first  General  Assembly  of  Iowa,  and  the  Fifty-ninth  Congr.ess  of  the 
United  States  notably  honored  the  memory  of  the  great  Towan. 

Colonel  Henderson  -was  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment, promoting  its  interests  whenever  possible,  and  securing  for  the 
museum  many  valuable  gifts  from  Washington,   D,  The  bronzed 

plaster  cast  of  him  which  stood  in  front  of  the  Iowa  building  at  St. 
Louis  during  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  has  recently  been 
placed  in  the  Historical  building.  (The  original  statue  stands  in  Cler- 
mont, lovYa,  the  gift  of  ex-Gov.  Larrabce).  The  sculptor,  J.  Massey 
Ehind,  represents  the  subject  in  a  characteristic  pose — in  tlie  right  hand 
his  gavel,  under  the  left  arm  his  crutch.  A  fine  oil  portrait  of  Col. 
Henderson,  by  Freeman  Thorp,  hangs  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Histori- 
cal building.  J.  B. 


La  Vega  G.  Kinne  was  born  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Xovcmbcr  5,  18-4G; 
he  died  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  1(5,  1900.  He  attended  the  common 
and  high  schools  of  Syracuse.  He  entered  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  pursued  studies  in  both  the  law  and  literary  departnuMits,  gra<luat- 
ing  from  the  law  department  in  1868.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Ottawa,  111.,  and  l)egan  to  practice  in  Mendota.  where  he 
resided  until  September,  1869,  when  he  removed  to  Toledo.  Iowa.  Tie 
soon  formed  a  partnersliip  with  Mr.  D.  D.  Appclgate,  that  continued, 
until  1876.  Later  a  partnership  was  formed  with  Hon.  CK  R,  Strulde 
and  ^Ir.  H.  J.  Stiger,  that  continued  until  1876,  wdien  Judge  Kinne  was 
elected  to  the  District  bench.    Judge  Kinne  was  a  man  of  great  industry, 
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strong  convictions,  groat  power  of  <'X{)ressi()n,  and  Hiu.'c<lily  hccanic  a 
man  of  note,  not  only  in  legal  circles,  but  in  politics,  lie  served  the 
people  of  Tole<lo  as  presi.lent  of  the  school  hoard,  as  city  solicitor,  and 
mayor  for  three  terms.  In  1S7()  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate,  and  in  ls8t 
as  delegate  at  large,  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  i'or  many 
years  he  served  as  secretary  and  later  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee.  In  1SS1,  and  again  in  1883,  Judge  Kinne 
was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Governor  by  the  Democratic  j>arty.  Iowa 
has  had  few  more  spirited  cam})aigns  than  those  conducted  by  Judge 
Kinne,  but  the  traditional  liepublican  majorities  of  the  State  were  loo 
great  for  him  to  overcome.  In  188G  he  was  elected  .7u«lge  of  the 
Seventeenth  Judicial  District  that  was  normally  Koj^ublican.  He  re- 
signed, however,  in  January,  1SS7.  At  the  foflowing  eieetion  he  was 
again  nominated  for  the  ofHce  and  again  elected  to  fill  his  own 
vacancy.  He  was  re-elected  without  opposition  in  1890.  His  career  as 
Judge  was  nota])le  and  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  the  otlioe 
of  Supreme  Judge  in  1S91.  His  old  district  gave  him  one  thousaml  ma- 
jority, although  in  ISSG  he  had  won  by  only  seven  votes.  On  the  ex[)i ra- 
tion of  his  term  as  Chief  Justice  he  was  renominated  by  tlic  Democratic 
party,  but  his  Kepnbiican  opponent  was  elected.  Jiiftge  Kinne  imme- 
diately entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Des  Moines,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  the  day  of  his  death.  On  the  creation  of  the  Hoard 
of  Control  of  State  Institutions,  Judge  Kinne  was  appointed  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  appointed  for  a  second  term 
in  1904.  Besides  these  numerous  public  otlices,  Judge  Kinne  gave  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  earnest  thought  to  various  lines  of  work  in  which 
he  was  especially  interested.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  State 
Bar  Association,  of  which  he  was  the  second  president  in  1896.  In  1894 
he  was  appointed  one  of  tlie  Commissioners  from  this  State  upon  uniform 
legislation,  whicli  has  done  so  much  valual:)le  service  in  the  improvement 
of  statutory  law  in  various  commonwealths.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
lecturer  upon  legal  subjects,  especially  the  law  of  corporations,  domestic 
relations  and  taxation,  in  the  State  University  and  the  Iowa  College  of 
Law  in  Des  Moines.  Besides  being  the  author  of  numerous  addresses 
and  papers  upon  subjects  of  law  and  charities  and  corrections.  Judge 
Kinne  was  the  author  of  the  well  known  and  serviceable  text,  '  *  Pleadings 
and  Practice,"  a  work  that  relates  especially  to  judicial  ])rocedure  in 
Iowa.  From  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Judge 
Kinne  had  practically  the  sole  charge  of  the  editing  and  publication  of 
the  Bulletin  of  State  Institutions,  a  quarterly  issued  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, in  which  are  printed  the  reports  and  proceedings  of  the  quarterly 
conference  of  Superintendents,  and  the  pa]>ers  and  discussions  of  the  con- 
ference. The  last  work  of  note  doi\c  by  Judge  Kinne  was  the  investiga- 
tion of  tuberculosis,  and  his  extended  report  to  the  Thirty-tirst  General 
Assembly.  In  his  public  life  Judge  Kinne  did  not  seek  oflice.  Ho  ])re- 
forred  the  practice  of  the  law.  But  his  abilities  and  his  character  were 
such  that  he  commanded  positions.  His  <'issociatcs  and  his  fellow  citizens 
in  communities  where  he  lived  instinctively  turned  to  him  when  strong 
men  Avere  needed  and  high  class  service  was  desired,  and  practically 
drafted  him  into  the  public  service. 

Henry  KiXG:\rAX  Edsox,  born  Oct.  5,  1822,  in  Iladley.  Mass.,  died 
March  13,  190G,  in  Grinnell,  loAva,  was  an  Iowa  pioneer  and  veteran  in 
the  profession  of  teaching,  serving  earlier  and  longer  and  mor^^  ct^ntin- 
uously  in  that  ]')rofossion  than  any  other  monibor  of  it  in  the  Siato.  A 
graduate  of  Amherst  College,  1844,  ho  was  ]>rincipal  of  Hopkins  Aca<I- 
•€my,  iVIass.,  five  years,  studied  theology  with  John  AVoodlu-idge.  D.  D.,  and 
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at  Andovcr,  Mass.,  and  ]*]ast  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  \i])on  tlio  solicitation  <if 
the  Kev.  Asa  Turner,  ])astor  of  Ueninark.  Iowa,  became  princi[)al  of  the 
Acadejny  which  the  founders  of  tliat  village  had  established,  and  con- 
tinued there  twenty-seven  years,  18o2-]879.  That  was  tiio  j)erio(l  of  his 
most  arduous  and  laborious  service.  The  Trustees  of  the  Academy 
placed  the  whole  management  in  his  hands.  Such  was  his  zeal  and  de- 
votion that  students  were  attracted  from  near  and  far.  During  one  year 
there  were  278  pu[)ils,  aiul  sixteen  ditlei-ent  states  and  territories  were 
represented.  He  fitted  students  for  college.  Among  his  ])U])ils  who  have 
come  to  distinctioji  in  ])ublic  life  were  Charles  K.  xVdams,  l^residcnt  of 
Cornell  University,  X.  Y.,  I880,  and  later  of  Wisconsin  State  University; 
Thomas  Hedge,  M.  C.  First  District  of  Jowa;  Eugene  F.  Ware,  (Jonunis- 
sioncr  Pension  Bureau;  Thomas  C.  McClelland,  Presi(h^nt  of  Knox  Col- 
lege, 111.;  Henry  C.  Adams,  professor  in  State  University  of  >[ichigan ; 
O.  F.  Emerson,  professor  in  Adelbert  College,  Ohio;  Frank  lievorctt,  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Of  a  lirni  and  resolute  nature,  Mr.  Edson 
united  grace  and  dignity  in  his  character.  Eegular  in  his  personal  habits, 
and  prompt  in  the  duty  eacli  occasion  required,  his  pu}>ils  saw  the  reason- 
ableness of  order  as  Ilcaven's  first  law,  and  he  won  them  to  systam  ami 
method  iti  study  and  in  the  conduct  of  life.  A  skillful  instructor  in  the 
preparatory  studies,  in  the  languages,  in  science,  and  in  general  litera- 
ture, he  -was  at  his  best  in  unfolding  before  advanced  ])U])ils  the  divine 
lessons  of  Paley's  Natural  Theology  and  Butler's  Analogy, — Itooks  which 
to  the  end  of  life  he  i)laced  above  tlie  dismal  volumes  of  Huxley  and 
Herbert  Spencer.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers' 
Association,  and  President  in  18G4:  at  its  meeting  in  Dubuque.  He  on- 
joyed  a  year 's  travels  in  Europe,  and  had  especial  satisfaction  in  a 
winter's  residence  in  Switzerland.  In  the  fall  of  1S79  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  Pedagogy  in  Iowa  C'ollege,  and  for  twelve  years  advocated  im- 
proved methods  of  education  in  the  schools,  and  high  ideals  for  teachers 
in  their  work.  He  married  (1)  Mrs.  Celestia  Kirk  ■Nlaynard,  Aug.  20, 
18o2,  widow  of  Eev.  E.  ]Maynard,  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M,  at 
Salonica,  Turkey;  she  was  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  1845,  richly  en- 
dowed with  divine  gifts,  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  Mr.  Edson,  having  the 
same  grace  and  dignity  of  character,  making  his  home  radiant,  and  ren- 
dering great  assistance  in  many  departments  of  instruction.  She  died 
at  Grinncll,  Jan.  16,  1889.  (2)  Miss  Lizzie  Scammons,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  March  20,  1890,  with  whom  in  their  home  at  Grinncll  the  evening 
time  of  life  was  cheerful  and  serene,  until  the  eternal  morning  daw^ned, 
having  been  active  as  usual  the  day  before,  and  having  retired  to  rest 
at  his  usual  hour.  The  widow^  and  their  only  son  remain  in  the  old  home 
at  Grinnell.  At  the  funeral,  his  venerable  co-laborer  in  Iowa  educational 
work,  Prof.  L.  F.  Parker,  and  two  of  his  ]>npils  in  Denmark  Academy, 
Dr.  McClelland  and  Asa  Turner,  farmer,  of  ^laxwell,  Iowa,  joined  with 
the  president  and  professors  of  Iowa  College,  and  Dr.  A'ittnm,  pastor  of 
the  church,  in  tributes  of  respect  and  honor  for  his  high  character  and 
long  and  useful  life.  w.  s. 


WiLLiAAi  J.  Haddock  was  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  Feb.  28,  1832; 
he  died  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Feb.  28,  1906.  He  came  with  his  parents  to 
America  in  18-49,  and  lived  for  some  years  in  Philadelphia.  lu  the  spring 
of  1856  he  came  to  Iowa.  He  lived  for  a  short  time  near  Iowa  City, 
and  then  removed  to  Cedar  Rapids,  and  later  to  Shueyville.  In  1859  he- 
entered  the  law  office  of  G.  Yv.  and  Eush  Clark,  lawyers,  in  Iowa  City, 
to  begin  the  study  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  he  enrolled  in  the 
Normal  Department  of  the  State  University.    In  1861  he  graduated 
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from  the  University  and  w:is  adniitte-l  to  the  practice  of  law  in  18G2. 
Ho  was  County  yui)crintcndent  of  ydioola  of  Johnson  County  in  1803-01. 
In  18G7  he  became  tlie  partner  of  Mr.  Ku.sh  Clark,  then  the  leadinj^  law- 
yer of  Iowa  City.  In  September,  1S72,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Ei«jhth  Judicial  District,  but  he  did  not  find  the 
oflice  to  his  liking,  and  had  no  desire  to  continue  iu  the  j)Ositiun.  He  held 
no^  other  ])olitical  oflice  except  a  conimissioncrshi])  to  investigate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  I*awnee  Indians.  Judge  Haddock  will  be  long  and  best  remem- 
bere'd  for  his  years  of  service  as  the  Secretary  of  the  lioard  of  Tru-itecs 
and  later  of  the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the  State  University.  Ife  was 
api)oiuted  by  the  Board  in  1SG4,  and  continued  to  i)erform  the  work 
of  that  oflice  nntil  Sei)tember,  ]9U2.  His  capacity  for  work,  and  his 
grasp  of  details  were  such  that  faculties  and  trustee's  alike  relied  increas- 
ingly upon  him  and  his  judgment.  His  knowledge  of  law  and  general 
business  practice  made  him  invaluable  to  the  University,  both  in  safe- 
guarding its  interests  and  in  presenting  its  needs  to  legislative  commit- 
tees. Judge  Haddock,' however,  was  not  a  man  who  cared  for  l>usiness 
affairs  and  the  comj>iliation  of  administr.'itive  reports  alone.  He  had  a 
liking  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  literature,  and  from  his  pen 
from  time  to  time  came  interesting  reminiscences  and  literary  sketches, 
which  show  the  breadth  and  character  of  Judge  Haddock's  interests. 
In  August,  18G5,  Judge  Haddock  was  married  to  Miss  Emma  Hum]iliroy, 
of  Tij)ton,  Iowa.  She  is  credited  with  being  the  first  woman  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  the  U.  S.  Courts,  the  presiding  Judge  at  the  time  of  her 
admission  being  John  F.  Dillon. 


William  Clement  Putnam  was  born  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  June  27, 
1862  ;  he  died  in  Davenport,  January  13,  1906.  Mr.  Putnam  was  the  son  of 
Charles  E.  and  Mary  Duncan  Putnam,  noted  in  the  history  of  Daveni)ort 
as  among  the  founders  and  chief  promoters  of  the  Davenport  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences.  Mr.  Putman,  after  graduating  from  the  high 
school  of  Davenport  in  ISSO,  entered  the  State  University  Law  Depart- 
ment from  which  he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1SS3.  In  1885  he 
..entered  into  a  law  partnership  with  his  father  which  continued  until  its 
dissolution  by  reason  of  the  death  of  his  fatlier  in  1887.  Mr.  Putnam, 
while  an  able  lawyer,  devoted  not  a  little  of  his  time  and  energy  to  va- 
rious business  interests  outside  the  law.  He  was  |)resident  of  the  ]\[utual 
•  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Asso.,  a  director  in  the  old  Gas  Co.  of  Davenport, 
and  a  large  owner  of  real  estate  in  that  city,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
death  probably  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  real  property  in  Davenport. 
Besides  these  interests  he  was  director  of  the  Iowa  National  Bank  for 
many  years,  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Davenport,  and  member  of  the 
Davenport  Outing  and  Irrawadi  Canoe  Clubs.  Besides  his  numerous  busi- 
ness interests  Mr.  Putnam  was  an  ardent  and  constant  patron  of  a^t 
and  science.  He  was  a  promoter  of  the  Library  Association  of  Daven- 
port, that  eventually  succee<led  in  erecting  their  beautiful  Carnegie 
Library,  giving  to  it  various  collections  of  rare  pictures  and  prints.  But 
first  and  last,  he  was  primarily  interested  in  furthering  the  work  of  the 
Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  organization  that  justly  has  wide- 
spread fame  among  scientific  organizations  the  country  over.  This  was 
a  labor  of  love  as  well  as  of  personal  interest,  because  the  Academy  was 
in  large  part  the  fruit  of  the  life  work  of  his  father  and  mother. 


ViVALDO  A.  Ballou  was  born  in  Platts])urg,  N.  Y.,  September  7,  1840; 
he  died  in  Nevada,  Iowa,  January  22,  1906.    He  came  west  with  his 
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parents  in  ]8;j0,  to  Wisconsin.  In  1852  he  came  to  Dubuque,  where  he 
learnotl  the  i)rintor's  trade  in  tlie  oflice  of  The  Tribune  and  The  Herald. 
In  1858  Mr.  Charles  Aldrich,  then  editor  of  The  Wehstcr  City  Freeman, 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  engaged  his  services  upon  the  latter  i»aper, 
taking  him  with  him  to  \Ve])ster  Cit}',  where  he  remaine<l  for  two  years. 
In  1859  he  entered  Cornell  College,  continuing  until  18(j],  when  he  en- 
listed in  the  Second  Iowa  Cavalry.  His  service  in  the  army  was  severe. 
In  September,  1S()2,  he  was  discharged  at  Corintli.  Miss.,  for  disability. 
Returning  to  Webster  City  he  lived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Aldrich,  where  he 
recuperated.  Upon  his  recovery  he  entered  Ui)i)er  Iowa  University  at 
Fayette.  Ueturning  to  Webster  City  he  again  joined  Mr.  Aldrich  who 
had  returned  from  the  war,  and  together  tliey  began  the  publication  of 
The  Freeman,  which  he  ultimately  purchased  from  Mr.  Aldrich.  He  pub- 
lished it  until  3  867,  when  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Hunter,  at  prest>nt 
connected  with  that  paper.  On  the  sale  of  The  Freeman  Mr.  ]3allou 
moved  to  Boone,  where  he  assisted  in  the  publication  of  The  Boone  Stand- 
ard. In  1882  he  moved  to  Nevada  and  bought  The  Aegis,  now  the  Uep- 
resentative,  of  that  city,  which  he  conducted  for  a  year  and  a  half.  For 
ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1880  ]\[r.  Ballou 
could  not  resist  the  newspaper  habit,  and  purchased  The  Watchman, 
which  he  continued  to  edit  until  a  few  mouths  prior  to  his  death,  when 
illness  made  active  work  impossible. 


Charles  F.  Clarke  was  born  in  Shelby  county,  Ind.,  August  5,  184G; 
he  died  in  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  Jan.  19,  190G.  In  1856  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Davis  county,  Iowa,  where  they  located  ou  a  farm.  In  1863 
he  went  to  Ceuterville  and  began  clerking  in  a  dry  goods  store  owned 
by  Gen.  F.  M.  Drake,  who  was  then  in  the  army.  Two  years  later  he 
went  to  Albia  and  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  owned  by  J.  H. 
Drake,  a  brother  of  Gen.  Drake.  While  there  he  became  interested  in 
.  the  development  of  coal  mines  in  Monroe  county.  About  this  time  he 
began  work  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  at  Albia,  and  soon  decided  to  make 
banking  his  life  work.  In  1873  he  settled  in  Red  Oak  and  helped  to 
organize  the  First  National  Bank,  and  was  elected  its  first  cashier,  a  po- 
sition he  retained  until  his  death.  The  Red  Oak  Sun  states  that  he 
was  ''without  doubt  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  Red 
Oak,  one  who  had  probably  a  larger  part  in  her  growth  and  development 
than  any  other  person  ever  living  here. ' '  His  death  elicited  strong 
expressions  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  his  character  and  conduct  was 
held  by  his  neighbors  and  intimate  friends.  Justice  H.  E.  Dcemer,  of 
Iowa's  Supreme  Court,  at  the  funeral  pronounced  a  eulogy  that  was  a 
striking  tribute  to  the  beauty,  charity  and  strength, of  his  character,  and 
a  testimonial  of  the  deceased's  fondness  for  nature  and  his  love  for  his 
fellows.  His  brother,  George  W.  Clarke,  represented  Dallas  county 
in  the  Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  General 
Assemblies,  and  was  speaker  of  the  house  in  the  Thirtieth  and  Thirty- 
first. 


George  Wilson  was  born  in  Wapello  county^  Iowa,  Oct.  G,  1842;  he 
died  in  Lexington,  Lafayette  county.  Mo.,  T^Iarch  19,  1906.  His  father, 
George  Wilson,  was  the  first  territorial  adjutant  of  the  militia  of  Iowa, 
a  son-in-law  of  Joseph  'M.  Street,  Agent  for  the  Winnebago  Indians. 
(See  sketch,  Annals  of  Iowa,  v.  IV,  pp.  563,  576.)  In  1862  Mr.  Wilson 
went  to  Wyoming  where  for  fifteen  years  he  was  a  general  contractor 
of  supplies  for  the  Government  and  railroad  agencies.    He  served  ono 
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term  as  Senator  in  tho.  Le^islatnre  of  Wyoniinj;,  and  lat'^r  sorvod  a  tt-rm 
as  Probate  Ju(l»:^e  in  Laramie  connty,  J^akota  Territory.  In  1S77  lie  re- 
turned to  Lexin<;ton,  I^fo.,  whore  lie  resided  until  his  dcatii.  serving  as 
cashier  in  his  fatlier's  b;ink,  and  on  his  father's  death  sui'ceedin^ 'hitn  as 
president  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  student  of  liistory  and  social 
Bubjects,  makint^  numerous  contributions  to  newsjjapers  and  nni^azincs 
especially  on  subjects  of  finance.  His  most  noteworthy  literary  work  l^e- 
ing  **The  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Money."  lie  iiad  contribut<>(l 
to  tlie  Historical  I)ei)artment  valuable  letters  ami  papers  belougiii*^  to  his 
distinguished  father. 

George  McNeelky  was  born  in  Tlighland  county,  Oiiio,  October  IG, 
1840;  ho  died  in  Eussell,  Iowa,  January  19,  190G.  In  LS-IS  lie  renu)vr-d 
^-ith  his  parents  to  Ileury  county,  and  located  near  Mt.  Pleasant.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  as  Fifth  Corporal,  Co.  G, 
Eleventh  Iowa  Infantry;  he  was  pnuuotcd  to  Fourth  Scugeaut,  and  later 
to  Second  Corporal.  He  served  throughout  the  war;  was  wounded  at 
Shiloh  and  confined  in  Andersonville  and  Charleston  prisons.  In  1871 
he  removed  to  Lucas  county,  and  in  1002  to  Eussell.  lie  Avas  a  licensed 
preacher  of  the  United  Evangelical  church.  He  represented  Lucas  county 
in  the  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth  General  Assemblies. 


Charles  W.  Tenney  was  born  in  New  York,  February  16,  183-1: ;  he 
died  at  his  home  in  Seattle,  Washington,  March  1,  ]900.  He  located  in 
Cerro  Gordo  county,  Iowa,  in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  resided  there  until 
two  years  ago.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Board  of  Supervisors ; 
was  elected  County  Surveyor  in  1SG3 ;  was  a  member  of  the  B.)ard  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  in  1879,  from  which  x>osition 
he  resigned  in  1882,  when  Governor  Kirkwood  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  He  represented  the  Fifty-ninth  District,  consisting  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
Winnebago,  Worth  and  Kossuth  counties,  in  the  Twelfth  General 
Assembly. 


Joseph  Chapman  was  born  in  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  1821; 
he  died  at  his  home  in  Colesburg,  Delaware  county,  Iowa,  Oct.  30,  1905. 
In  1850  he  removed  to  Iowa  and  eventually  became  the  owner  of  a  large 
farm  near  the  town  of  Colesburg,  and  of  other  lands  in  Clayton  and 
Mitchell  counties.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  eighteen  consecutive 
years  at  Colesburg;  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  eight  or 
nine  years;  and  represented  his  county  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
General  Assemblies.  » 


Jacob  Y.  Blackwell  was  born  in  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  in  ISl-i;  he 
died  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Feb.  25,  1906.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Iowa,  living  first  in  Muscatine,  then 
in  Andrew,  Jackson  county.  In  186-i  he  removed  to  Iowa  City.  He 
represented  Johnson  county  in  the  Twelfth  General  Assembly  as  the 
colleague  of  John  P.  Irish. 
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\VILLIAi\I  F.  COOLBAUGII. 

BY  J.  T.  KEMEY. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mary  Coolbaugh  Fuller,  wife  oi  Melville  W.  Fuller, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  at  her  summer  home  in  Sorrento,  Maine, 
while  sitting  upon  the  piazza  conversing  with  friends,  and  the  recent  death  of 
Jane  Coolbaugh  ^Marsh,  wife  of  the  Han.  Bcnj.  F.  Marsh,  M.  C,  Warsaw,  Illi- 
nois, followed  in  a  very  short  time  by  the  death  of  her  bereaved  husband,  have 
revived  memories  of  their  distinguished  father,  Hon.  William  F.  Coolbaugh, 
and  suggest  that  a  brief  outline  of  his  business  life  would  prove  of  interest 
generally  to  the  people  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  and  especially  to  many  yet  living 
who  enjoyed  a  personal  actiuaintance  witli  him  and  still  cherish  his  memory. 

Away  back  in  the  j'ear  1S21,  on  a  farm  in  Pike  eoimty, 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  a  child  who  was  destined  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  development  of  one  of  the  richest  portions 
of  the  Great  West,  which  was,  at  that  time,  literally  a  wild 
west,  dominated  by  Indians  and  buffaloes.  This  child,  a  boy, 
grew  up  on  the  farm  pretty  much  as  the  average  farmer's  boy 
does,  working  in  the  field  during  the  planting  and  harvesting 
seasons,  and,  in  the  winter  time,  going  to  the  husking-bee, 
the  spelling  schools,  and  getting  a  little  rudimentary  instruc- 
tion in  the  three  R's  from  the  country  schoolmaster.  But  in 
his  case,  the  dull  life  on  a  farm  grew  distasteful.  Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  an  active  brain,  a  vigorous  body,  an  ener- 
getic and  determined  spirit.  lie  longed  for  a  life,  an  environ- 
ment, that  would  expand  and  develop  these  natural  gifts. 
He  wanted  to  go  out  into  the  Avorld  where  he  would  be  brought 
into  contact  and  competition  with  progressive  men. 

So  in  early  life  this  youth,  William  F.  Coolbaugh  by  name, 
left  the  old  farm,  the  home  of  his  father  and  dear  old  mother, 
and  struck  out  for  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia.  Here  he 
succeeded  in  securing  a  humble  position  in  one  of  the  big 
stores;  but  his  stay  was  not  for  a  long  time,  however.  This 
was  not  his  place,  he  felt,  and  so  moved  on.  With  the  keen 
foresight  and  judgment  that  ever  marked  his  career,  he  turned 
his  steps  t^jwards  the  Great  West,  intuitively  feeling  that  there 
an  empire  was  being  builded  and  that  there  his  destiny  lay. 
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In  clue  course  he  ennie  to  tlie  town  oi'  1  >iirlin'jt()n,  Iowa, 
arrivin^^  in  tlie  year  1842.  It  was  a  smnll  but  thrivini:-  villaLre 
on  the  west  l)ank  of  the  ^reat  iMississippi  river.  Here,  ahnost 
literally  speakiuij:,  he  pitcthed  his  camp;  lici-e  he  resolved  to 
labor  and  "wait  to  see  what  Dame  Fortune  iiii^ht  liave  in  store 
for  him.  Others  were  mcctinij,'  with  success,  why  not  he  And 
reasoning'  to  himself  thus,  he  beii'an  liis  w(\stern  life. 

"With  Mr.  Cool])au,uli  on  liis  journey  to  the  west  was  a 
young-  man  by  the  name  of  Trevor,  a  member  of  a  wt^althy 
Philadelphia  family.  jMr.  Trevor  soon  tired  of  pioneer  life 
and  retui-ned  to  his  eastern  home.  And  about  this  time  he  met 
Thomas  A.  irend ricks,  famous  in  later  years,  whose  atfect ion- 
ate  regard  for  him  lasted  through  life.  ]\Ir.  Coolbauuh  started 
a  general  stoi'e  and  from  the  first  met  with  great  success. 
Soon  he  was  looked  npon  as  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  the  place.  The  brusque  and  hardy  pioneers  of  those  days 
were  prompt  to  recognize  his  talents.  Tlis  opinions  and  judg- 
ments on  the  leading  (piestions  of  the  day  were  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  he  Avas  looked  upon  by  all  as  a  man  of  marked  abil- 
ity. Ilis  ideas  were  sound,  practical  aiul  clear  cut,  and 
whether  in  conversation  or  on  the  platform  he  had  a  most 
impressive  Avay  of  stating  them.  Bold  aiul  fearless  white  men, 
in  great  numbers,  poured  into  this  new  country,  waging  a 
peaceful  con(iuest,  chiefly  as  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  forest, 
the  Indian,  the  buifalo,  each,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  the  master- 
ful superiority  of  these  hardy  pioneers. 

Into  this  frontier  life,  this  struggle  with  the  savage,  the 
beast  and  the  wilderness,  tilled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  vig- 
orous youth,  conscious  of  his  strength,  buoyant  and  deter- 
mined in  spirit,  and  coniident  of  success,  came  William  F. 
Coolbaugh  to  take  his  destined  place  as  a  leader  among  the 
hardy  old  pioneers  who  had  preceded  him.  Bui'lington  was 
strictly  a  border  town.  lunnigration  to  the  locality  tributary 
to  her  was  great  and  steady.  Tier  population  was  cosmopoli- 
tan to  an  extreme.  The  hunter,  the  trapper,  the  woodsman, 
the  farmer,  the  Indian,  and  the  college  graduate  daily  min- 
gled on  her  streets  without  connnent  and  formed  the  colony 
out  of  which  her  merchants  were  to  get  their  business.  Some 
of  these  pioneers  had  left  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  retined 
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homes  in  the  east,  but  all  met  here  on  common  ground,  one 
man  as  good  as  another. 

In  this  motley  mixture  of  men  ]\Ir.  Coolbaugh  found  liim- 
self  part  and  parcel/'  as  it  were.  His  business  prospered 
greatly  and  in  a  few  years,  marked  by  much  hard  work  on  his 
part,  he  found  he  had  accumulated  far  beyond  the  average 
and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  rich  men  of  the  town.  But 
gentler  thoughts  than  those  of  business  began  to  fill  his  mind. 
Young  Cujnd  selected  him  for  a  victim  and  his  heart  was 
pierced,  lie  fell  in  love  with  and'  was  married  to  ^liss  Jane 
L.  Brown,  one  of  the  fairest  daughters  of  old  Kentucky,  a 
beautiful  woman  with  sweet  and  winning  manners.  Their 
wedding  occurred  in  the  forties  and,  a  devoted  and  congenial 
•couple,  they  saw  many  happy  days.  'Jliey  were  blessed  with  a 
family  of  most  interesting  children,  only  four  of  whom  sur- 
vived their  infancy,  viz:  ]\Iary  E.,  Mildred,  James  L.  and  Jane 
Eliza.  The  eldest  daughter,  'Mary  E.,  was  born  in  the  Barret 
House,  Burlington,  a  noted  caravansary^  in  those  days  when 
Iowa  was  a  territory;  she  married  IMelville  W.  Fuller,  a  suc- 
cessful and  prominent  lawyer  of  Chicago,  who  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  I\Ii^.  Fuller  wa,s  well  known 
throughout  the  land  for  her  noble  character  and  her  personal 
and  social  accomplishments.  In  October,  1888,  Washington 
became  their  home  and  there  ]Mrs.  Fuller  bv  her  graces  of 
person  and  mind  shone  in  the  circles  of  society  into  which  the 
official  position  of  her  distinguished  husband  and  her  own 
charming  attributes  introduced  her  on  his  accession  to  his 
dignified  office.  She  died  suddenly  August  17th,  1901,  at  Sor- 
rento, ]\raine,  her  sunnner  home.  It  was  the  close,  in  this 
world,  of  a  fairy  tale  in  which  the  two  principals  from  their 
first  meeting  were  ever  most  congenial  and  ever  lived  most 
happily. 

The  second  daughter,  ]\Iildred,  died  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  just  budding  into  young  womanhood;  a  winsome  girl, 
with  the  clear-cut  features  of  her  father  and  much  of  his 
intellect. 

The  son,  James  L.,  died  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  on  the 
threshold  of  a  most  promising  life.  The  youngest  child,  Jane 
Eliza,  married  the  Hon.  B.  P.  Marsh,  a  Congressman  and  well 
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known  lawyer  of  Warsaw,  111.  They  had  a  lar^^e  family  and 
lived  in  ^reat  happiness,  beinp:  congenial  in  every  way.  She 
died  Mareh  ISth,  1005,  and  Col.  :\rarsh  soon  followed  her. 

At  this  time  we  find  ISlr.  Coolbanc^h  approaching^  the  zenith 
of  his  commercial  career.  He  had  amassed  an  amj)le  foi'tuiie 
for  those  days,  and  emercfed  from  a  general  retail  store  into  a 
large  wholesale  grocery  business.  lie  had  built  for  the  use  of 
his  firm  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  the  town  and  had  associated 
"with  him  a  young  man  of  fine  business  qualifications  and  a 
tireless  worker,  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  F.  Coolbaugh  & 
Co.,  the  junior  partner  being  tlie  late  U.  S.  Senator  John 
Henry  Gear,  who,  besides  his  success  in  business,  later  in  his 
career  achieved  other  distinctions,  as  ^layor  of  Burlington, 
State  Senator,  IMember  of  Congress,  GJovernor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, finally  reaching  his  goal  as  United  States  Senator,  all 
of  which  positions  he  filled  ^vith  great  credit.  Gen.  John  ]\L 
Corse*  was  a  clerk  in  the  same  establishment. 

Mr.  Coolbaugh  erected  in  these  years,  for  his  family  to 
whom  he  was  fondly  devoted,  a  commodious  residence  which 
was  generally  considered  the  most  elegant  in  towm.  He  was 
for  some  years  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  with  Lyman 
Cook  as  his  colleague,  one  being  a  democrat  and  the  other  a 
whig. 

But  having  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  commercial  ladder, 
he  looked  around  for  other  worlds  to  conquer  and  wisely  con- 
cluded to  enter  the  world  of  finance,  where  he  felt  he  was  able 
to  act  a  leading  part.  What  he  accomplished  in  this  line 
during  his  successive  years  must  have  surpassed  his  most  vivid 
anticipation.  His  opportunity  soon  came.  The  leading,  and 
perhaps  at  the  time  the  only,  banking  firm  in  the  town  was 
that  of  F.  J.  C.  Peasley  &  Co.,  the  junior  partner  being 
Francis  W.  Brooks.  Mr.  Brooks  was  president  of  the  National 
State  Bank  for  many  years  and  continued  as  such  up  to  tlie 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1869.   He  was 

*General  Corse  was  one  of  the  coterie  of  military  men  whose  heroic  doeds 
have  shed  much  lustre  upon  the  State  of  Iowa.  His  brave  conduct  at  Ailatoona 
where  he  held  his  position  against  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  enemy,  largoly  out- 
numbering his  forces,  has  given  him  a  brilliant  page  in  history.  This  event 
suggested  the  famous' song  of  "Hold  the  Fort''  sung  by  Evan^'olists  Moody 
and  Sankey  and  arousing  the  wildest  enthusiasm  in  their  audiences. 
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a  good  banker,  safe,  conservative,  and  a  man  of  few  words. 
ITis  nianaf?enient  added  crreatly  to  the  success  of  the  bank. 
He  erected  an  elegant  suburban  home,  just  south  of  the  city, 
where  liis  family  have  since  lived  in  the  enjojanent  of  great 
comfort  and  luxury. 

Early  in  the  fifties  the  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  F.  J.  C. 
Peasley  (the  father  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Peasley,  who  resides  in  Chi- 
cago, and  who,  for  many  years,  was  First  Vice-President  of 
the  C,  B.  &  Q.  E.  R.  Co.,  and  ably  conducted  the  financial 
affairs  of  this  great  system)  died,  and  then  it  was  that  IMr. 
Coolbaugh  reached  the  place  where  he  was  to  achieve  most 
brilliant  success.  He  formed  a  partnership  with  -Mr.  Brooks, 
under  the  name  of  Coolbaugh  &  Brooks,  and  the  firm  was 
established  at  the  corner  of  IMain  and  Jefferson  streets,  now 
occupied  by  the  National  State  Bank,  doing  a  general  banking 
and  land  business.  This  firm  continued  for  many  years  and 
was  widely  known  for  its  wealth  and  business  integrity;  it 
was  very  prosperous  and  both  partners  piled  up  what  was  con- 
sidered (for  those  days)  large  fortunes. 

In  the  year  1858  the  Iowa  Legislature  passed  an  act  incor- 
porating the  State  Bank  of  Iowa  and  branches  were  established 
in  the  leading  cities  and  towns.  At  Burlington  the  branch 
bank  was  established  by  Messrs.  Coolbaugh  and  Brooks,  and 
with  them  were  associated  only  a  few  others,  but  all  leading 
citizens,  viz:  Hon.  L}anan  Cook,  IMr.  E.  D.  Rand,  Hon.  John 
H.  Gear  and  Hon.  James  AV.  Grimes,  the  latter  renowned  as 
an  able  lawyer  and  a  United  States  Senator  of  great  promi- 
nence and  influence.  Hon.  Lyman  Cook  was  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  from  its  inception,  early  in  the  sixties, 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  1898.  He  was  a  prominent 
citizen,  took  great  interest  in  municipal  aft'airs,  and,  at  one 
time,  was  Mayor  of  the  city.  His  administration  is  cited  as 
one  of  the  most  efficient  Burlington  ever  had.  Mr.  E.  D. 
Rand  was  the  leading  lumber  merchant  and  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est citizens  in  the  town.  He  was  modest,  unassuming  and 
highly  respected.  His  home  was  probably  the  most  elegant 
one  in  Burlington.  It  still  stands  and  is  maintained  in  much 
splendor. 

The  firm  of  Coolbaugh  &  Brooks  furnished  most  of  the 
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capital  and,  beings  experienced  bankers,  assumed  tbe  nuinage- 
ment.  The  first  officers  were  as  follows:  William  P.  Cool- 
ban<L^li,  President;  Lyman  Cook,  Vice-President;  Francis  W. 
Brooks,  Cashier,  and  althouf^h  the  bank  was  incorporated  in 
the  summer  of  1858,  it  was  not  opened  for  business  until  the 
month  of  February,  1859. 

The  State  IBank  Act  was  a  liberal  one  and  at  the  same  - 
time  conservative  and  carefull}^  outlined.  Our  legislators, 
some  of  whom  were  i^ractical  bankers,  one  of  them  being  Mr. 
Coolbaugh,  a  prominent  and  able  actor  in  this  matter,  evinced 
great  wisdom  and  foresight  in  passing  the  act,  recognizing 
the  basic  principle  of  a  good  profit  being  assured  tu  the  bank- 
ers in  order  to  make  the  scheme  successful.  Their  example  in 
this  respect  might  be  wisely  followed  by  the  political  solons 
who  dominate  the  halls  of  Congress  at  the  present  day  and 
persistently  turn  down  everything  that  seems  to  favor  the 
national  banks.  One  privilege,  especially,  with  many  others, 
that  was  granted  in  the  State  Bank  Act  that  may  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  momentous 
question  as  it  is  presented  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  today, 
is  the  one  of  the  power  to  issue  circulating  notes  that  was 
granted  to  the  various  branches  of  the  State  Bank.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Burlington  branch  of  the  State  Bank,  being  the 
one  that  directly  concerns  us,  and  we  find  this:  With  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $150,000,  the  bank  was  permitted  to  issue 
circulating  notes  to  the  extent  of  $300,000,  having  deposited 
with  the  Auditor  of  State  bonds  to  the  amount  of  1214  per 
cent,  these  securities  consisting  mostly  of  state  bonds.  Here  is 
an  instance  of  what  is  now  known  as  asset  currency,  and  is 
referred  to  with  considerable  satisfaction  by  the  advocates  of 
such  an  issue  today,  who  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the 
circulating  notes  of  the  different  branches  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Iowa  were  all  redeemed  dollar  for  dollar;  no  one  lost  a 
dollar  by  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  phenomenal  success  which  had  fol- 
low^ed  his  business  life  up  to  this  time,  Mr.  Coolbaugh  v\-as  far 
from  being  satisfied.  Ilis  career  w\as  incomplete,  he  felt.  His 
genius  for  finance  needed  a  larger  field  in  which  to  expand, 
and  with  prophetic  eyes  he  turned  towards  Chicago,  the  Queen 
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City  of  the  Lakes,  tlicii,  as  now,  the  j^^ateway  of  tlie  teeiniiif; 
west,  her  sinews  of  Ij-ade  hippini^;  around  the  world.  Accord- 
ing-ly,  ill  i\Iay,  ]8()2,  he  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Chicaf^'o 
and  opened  a.  hanking-  office  at  tlie  corner  of  Lake  and  La  Salle 
streets,  then  the  center  of  the  business  district.  Tlie  name  of 
the  firm  was  AV.  F.  Coolbauoh  &  Co.,  :^Ir.  F.  W.  Brooks,  of 
Burling-ton,  being  the  junior  partner,  lie  remained  in  Bur- 
lington in  charge  of  the  branch  of  the  vState  l^ank  there,  in 
which  the  two  partners  owned  a  controlling  interest,  a  condi- 
tion that  continued  for  many  years. 

Into  this  new  business  Mr.  Coolbaugh  threw  all  his  mighty 
powers.  Possessed  of  an  almost  unerring  judgment  and  the 
ability  to  read  aright  the  characters  of  men  in  their  faces,  as 
presented  to  him,  and  able  to  combine  with  these  the  faculty 
of  drawing  men  to  him,  it  is  no  matter,  of  wonder  that  business 
rushed  in  upon  him  almost  faster  than  he  could  take  care  of  it. 
AVithin  a  year  the  room  became  too  small  for  the  growing  busi- 
ness, and  he  removed  his  bank  to  the  corner  opposite,  into  more 
commodious  and  better  appointed  quarters. 

It  was  at  this  time,  early  in  the  year  1863,  that  Mr.  Cool- 
baugh suffered  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life,  in  the  death  of 
his  beloved  wife,  a  most  lovable  woman.  i\Irs.  Coolbaugh  had 
been  somewhat  an  invalid  for  some  years,  and  the  harsh  cli- 
mate of  Chicago  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  her.  After  months 
of  heroic  and  patient  suffering,  she  passed  out  of  this  life, 
buoyant  in  the  hope  of  a  reunion  with  her  loved  ones  in  the 
mysterious  future. 

Mr.  Coolbaugh 's  business  grew  and  prospered  in  the  most 
astonishing  manner.  lie  was  in  his  prime,  men  flocked  around 
him  in  sheer  admiration  of  his  financial  generalship.  They 
brought  him  their  business  and  consulted  and  advised  with 
him  in  their  affairs,  looking  upon  him  as  a  veritable  oracle  of 
commerce  and  finance,  they  had  such  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment. 

In  four  years  the  new  quarters  were  inadec[uate  to  accom- 
modate the  business  and  in  the  year  1S67,  impressed  w^ith  the 
idea  that  the  business  district  was  moving  southward,  ]Mr. 
Coolbaugh  leased  of  'Mr.  P.  F.  AY.  Peck,  a  wealthy  man  and 
noted  for  the  great  number  of  valuable  business  corners  he 
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owned,  the  propci-ty  at  tlie  southwest  corner  of  Washin<^ton 
and  La  Salk^  streets,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  with  provisions 
for  renewals,  at  a  rental  for  vacant  f!:round  that  was  consid- 
ered excessive,  even  in  that  extrava^'ant  age.  But  INFr.  Cool- 
baugh's  good  judgment  did  not  fail  him.  A  large  modern 
building  was  erected,  his  bank  occupying  the  principal  floor. 
A  year  previous  to  this,  however,  he  had  converted  the  firm  of 
W.  F.  Coolbaugh  &  Co.  into  a  national  bank,  under  the 
National  Bank  Act,  as  passed  by  Congress,  an  outgrowth  of 
our  civil  war.  This  bank  was  named  the  I^nion  National  Bank 
and  was  by  far  the  largest  banking  institution  in  the  whole 
western  country. 

Mr.  Coolbaugh 's  fame  as  a  1)anker  and  man  of  finance  was 
now  at  its  height.  He  was  well  known  both  east  and  west. 
But  it  was  the  growing  states  of  the  west  that  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  his  greatness.  They  all  wheeled  into  line — Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  IMinnesota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  and,  notably,  Iowa,  where  his  name  had  become 
almost  a  household  word,  each  and  all,  drawn  by  the  magnet- 
ism of  his  influence,  poured  their  increasing  reserves  into  his 
bank.  He  understood  the  needs  of  the  western  bankers  so 
thoroughly  that  he  was  able  to  advise,  suggest  and  assist,  and 
in  this  way  there  was  built  up,  as  it  were,  between  them,  a 
feeling  of  fraternalism  which  cemented  their  business  rela- 
tions and  made  the  western  banker  his  steadfast  supporter 
and  friend.  It  was  his  policy,  and  a  wise  one  it  proved  to  be, 
to  come  into  personal  contact  with  his  patrons  as  far  as  prac- 
tical, and  being  universally  fair  and  honorable  in  his  dealings 
it  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  any  one  felt  aggrieved. 

In  the  year  1864  i\Ir.  Coolbaugh  was  married  to  ]^Iis$  Addie 
Reeves  of  Newburg-on-the-ITudson,  an  accomplished  woman, 
beautiful  and  of  most  charming  personality.  She  presided 
with  dignity  and  grace  at  the  head  of  his  household.  He  built 
a  fine  house  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  locations  to  be  found 
in  the  city  and  there  passed  many  happy  hours  in  the  domestic 
joys  of  his  hearth  and  home. 

In  1870  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, which  met  at  Springfield,  taking  a  prominent  ])art  in 
framing  the  present  constitution  of  Illinois. 
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All  things  now  prospered  with  him.  ITis  bank  increased 
•and  f^Tew  until  it  had  fairly  ontstrip])ed  all  conif)etitors.  For 
many  years  these  prosperous  conditions  continued  to  exist 
without  let  or  hindrance,  until  there  occurred  the  most  appall- 
ing disaster  of  modern  times — the  .great  fire  in  tlie  month  of 
•October,  1S71,  by  which  almost  the  entire  business  portion  of 
this  wonderful  city  was  destroyed,  together  with  many  of  her 
palatial  residences.  The  flames  were  so  fierce  and  spread  so 
rapidly  that  scores  of  the  people  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  their  property  and  flee  precipitately  into  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  to  save  their  very  lives.  The  money  loss 
ivas  immense,  almost  beyond  conception;  much  of  the  insur- 
ance rendered  worthless,  and  the  majority  of  the  business  men 
found  utter  ruin  confronting  them.  But  they  did  not  despair; 
instead  they  set  themselves  to  work  rebuilding  the  city  on  a 
scale  that  has  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world 
and  made  Chicago  unique  among  all  her  sister  cities. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  terrible  calamity  ^fr.'Cool-V 
baugh  was  comparatively  serene,  although  he  did  riot  know 
whether  the  millions  locked  up  in  his  bank  vaults  would  be 
found  consumed  into  ashes  or  not,  and  he  easily  held  his  lead- 
ership among  his  contemporary  bankers.  He  presided  at 
their  meetings,  advised  and  encouraged  them.  Business  in  all 
lines  was  soon  resumed  with  a  rush,  and  where  all  had  been 
smoking  ruins  a  magnificent  city  was  built  that  is  truh^  a 
world  wonder.  Like  a  modern  Phoenix  Chicago  rose  from  her 
ashes  with  more  than  all  her  pristine  grandeur. 

But  another  calamity  was  impending,  although  of  a  far 
different  character.  The  memorable  crisis  of  1S73  began  to 
•stretch  its  dismal  shadow.  It  moved  slowly,  but  its  might  was 
great,  and  gathered  its  victims  by  the  thousands — none  was 
■spared.  The  actual  disaster  was  precipitated  by  the  failure 
of  the  banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  the  fiscal  agents  of 
the  U.  S.  Government.  Being  unable  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions, they  were  obliged  to  suspend.  Like  an  epidemic  of  dis- 
ease the  trouble  expanded  rapidly.  Almost  like  a  flash  it 
-extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf;  the  whole  country  was  in  its  throes.  Ever  since  the 
-civil  war  was  terminated  and  peace  declared,  the  people, 
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stiinulntetl  by  their  pr()s])ei'ity,  had  bt'cn  liviuu:  jind  doiii'^ 
business  with  the  <j:reatest  extrava.uaiice.  Production  of: 
materials,  manufactured  artieh's,  in  fact,  business  of  all  kinds, 
was  largely  overdone,  the  consequence  being  that  credit  was 
expanded  to  an  extremely  liazardous  extent.  Reaction  set  in, 
prices  toppled,  failure  after  failure  took  place,  and  through- 
out  the  whole  country  a  terrible  panic  ensued.  Business  firms- 
that  liad  withstood  the  assaidts  of  almost  a  hundred  years  fell 
like  grass  before  the  scythe,  and  with  them  fell  banks,,  banking 
institutions  and  bankers,  with  scant  ceremony. 

The  Union  National  Bank,  the  splendid  handiwoi-k  of  its 
honored  President — W.  F.  Coolbaugh — proud  in  its  suprem- 
acy and  for  years  glorious  as  the  leading  and  largest  fiscal 
institution  in  the  west,  was  forced  to  suspend.  It  fell  with  a 
crash  that  resounded  across  the  country,  and  her  distinguished 
builder  Avas  carried  down  in  the  ruin.  Humbled,  crushed  in 
spirit,  and  despairing,  he  hardly  had  the  heart  to  contem- 
plate the  wreck  of  his  life 's  work  and  begin  the  work  of  resur- 
rection. But  the  bank  resumed  business  again,  though  the 
dominating  influence  of  Mr.  Coolbaugh  was  no  longer  aggres- 
sive; and  the  prestige  of  his  great  institution  had  been  seri- 
ously impaired.  It  survived  for  many  years  and  its  power  is 
perpetuated  today. 

Mr.  Coolbaugh  survived  this  great  disaster  for  several 
years,  making  heroic  efforts  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes, 
but  brooding  over  the  changes  in  his  circumstances,  the  loss  of 
many  he  had  supposed  to  be  his  friends,  and  various  similar 
disappointments,  embittered  his  life.  Heroic  as  he  had  always- 
been,  he  was  unable  to  carry  these  added  burdens.  Ilis  in- 
domitable courage  failed  him.  The  human  fabric  gave  way, 
and  in  November,  1877,  nnder  the  most  melancholy  and  tragic 
circumstances,  his  spirit  took  flight.  For  his  bereaved  family 
many  a  heart  grieved  and  many  tears  of  sympathy  were  shed. 
Mrs.  Coolbaugh  survives  him,  with  two  charming  daughters,. 
Addie  and  AVilhelmina,  and  is  living  in  dignified  retirement, 
the  most  of  the  time  in  Europe. 

While  W.  F.  Coolbaugh  was  never  a  politician  in  any  sense 
of  the  term,  he  did  take  a  considerable  interest  in  politics  and 
had  a  close  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  his  day. 
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lie  was  a  great  aduiircr  ui"  tliat  i'aniuuii  duinocrat,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas — ''Tlie  Little  Uiaiit"  of  lUiuois — and  in  the  early 
fifties,  when  i\Ir.  Dougiais  made  a  politieal  speeeh  in  Burling- 
ton, he  stood  in  front  of  Mr.  Coolbaugh's  new  store,  when  he 
addressed  the  people. 

He  was  a  stauneh  democrat,  but  he  was  a  Union  democrat, 
and  during  the  civil  war  this  meant  more  than  the  present 
generation  is  able  to  fully  realize.  In  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
those  momentous  years  he  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
old  flag.  The  following  resolution,  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Burlington  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Iowa,  well  shows  where  he  stood,  and  how  promptly  he  took 
his  stand,  for  the  action  was  taken  one  week  after  the  Union 
flag  on  Fort  Sumter  w-as  fired  upon  by  the  secessionists  of 
Charleston : 

Bjrlixgton,  Iowa, 
Wednesday,  April  16,  ISGl. 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  at  the  Bank,  this  day. 
Present,  Jas.  W.  Grimes,  Lymau  Cook,  W.  F.  Coobaugh,  F.  W.  Brooks. 

Eesolved:  That  the  Cashier  of  this  Bank  be  directed  to  advance  to 
the  Governor  of  this  State,  such  sum  of  money  as  he  may  require  from 
this  Branch  for  the  equipment  and  preparation  of  the  regiment  called  for 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

F.  W.  Brooks,  Cashier. 

It  wdll  be  remembered  that  the  first  call  of  President  Lin- 
coln was  for  75,000  volunteers  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rebel- 
lion, and  presumably  Iowa's  quota  under  this  call  was  one 
regiment.  General  W.  T.  Sherman  was  president  of  a  college 
in  Louisiana  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  immediately 
came  north  to  fight  for  the  Union.  lie  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  President  should  have  called  for  not  less  than  300,000 
men;  that  it  would  take  all  of  them  and  perhaps  more,  with 
much  bloodshed,  before  the  war  was  ended.  He  was  ungrate- 
fully called  "Crazy  Sherman"  for  this  by  the  enthusiastic 
people  of  the  north,  but  his  opinion  was  fully  justified  by 
subsequent  events. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  this  old  hero  and  veteran 
visited  Chicago.  By  his  skill  and  valor  in  the  science  of  war, 
he  had  become  idolized  by  the  people.  A  public  reception  was. 
given  him  in  the  Board  of  Trade  building,  on  South  AVater 
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street,  and  IMr.  Coolbauf^h  delivered  the  welcoming  address. 
He  was  a  graceful  speaker  and  was  most  eloquent  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  surprise  of  many  who  had  not  before  known 
he  had  talents  in  that  direction. 

A  fact  that  may  interest  the  public  to  know  is  that  IMr. 
Coolbaugh  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Burlington  &  Mis- 
souri River  railroad,  about  the  year  1852-3,  and  for  several 
years  w^as  the  president  of  the  company.  This  road,  after  it 
had  been  extended  across  the  state  of  Iowa  to  the  ^Missouri 
river,  and  reached  a  basis  of  considerable  prosperity,  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co.,  which,  under  the  able 
management  of  IMr.  C.  E.  Perkins,  who  for  years  was  its  presi- 
dent and  practical  head,  has  become  a  monstrous  system  and 
as  the  Burlington  Route"  is  known  world-wide.  Although 
still  prominently  connected  with  its  management,  he  is  no 
longer  its  president,  having  voluntarily  retired  after  many 
years  of  unqualified  success.  That  honor  has  been  conferred 
upon  Mr.  George  B.  Harris,  who  is  thoroughly  equipped  for 
the  position  by  years  of  experience  and  training  and  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  ablest  railroad  men  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Coolbaugh  was  a  man  with  whom  nature  had  been  most 
generous.  Gifted  with  a  handsome  physique,  a  pleasant  voice, 
dignified  though  pleasing  manners,  observant,  discreet,  intel- 
ligent and  intellectual,  he  was  thoroughly  equipped  for  the 
life  of  a  financial  man  and  banker.  These  were  elements  of 
his  success.  He  was  not  fond  of  what  is  termed  general 
society,  but  preferred  the  radiance  of  his  own  fireside.  He 
also  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  his  intimate  friends,  and 
informal  meetings  with  them  constituted  one  of  his  great 
pleasures.  There  were  few  dull  moments  when  ho  was  present, 
for  he  was  most  genial  in  conversation,  quick  at  repartee  and 
a  fme  raconteur. 

But  this  gifted  man  has  passed  out  of  our  lives;  he  is  no 
longer  one  of  us;  he  has  fought  the  good  fight  and  entered 
into  his  reward.  IMany  years  have  intervened,  but  have  not 
sufficed  to  efface  his  memory.  It  still  lives  and  is  tenderly 
cherished. 

Burlington,  Io^va. 


/ 


CIIARLKS  CHItlSTOl'IlER  PARKV. 

Illustrious  American  Hotaiiist.    Ho  was  connectod  as  botanist  with  tho  Mexican  Roundary 
Survey  and  the  U.  S.  A^'ricultural  Departniont.  and  was  one  of  tlie  founders  of  tho 
Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences.    Dr.  Parry's  puldications  were  numer- 
ous, giving  liiui  lat;h  rank  in  this  science  in  America  and  Europe. 
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lated  his  native  laloiit,  and  which  was  the  seenu  of  niiK^h  oi"  tlio 
work  of  that  venerated  Nestor  of  botanical  science,  Dr.  John 
Torrey.  Even  as  a  boy,  Parry  made  tlie  ac(iuaintanee,  on 
botanical  <j:round,  of  Dr.  Torrey,  and  of  his  no  less  famous  co- 
worker and  friend,  Dr.  Asa  Gray;  and  this  ac(iuaintance 
ripened  into  life-long  friendship  and  collaboration  with  both 
of  those  masters  of  their  chosen  science. 

The  i)aternal  farm  was  young  Parry's  home  until  the  com- 
pletion of  his  boyhood,  and  he  bore  his  full  share  of  its  labors 
and  duties.  In  the  intervals  of  those  labors  he  found  time  to 
acquaint  himself  with  all  the  plants  of  his  neighborhood,  and 
he  also  mad(^  such  good  use  of  his  local  educational  opportuni- 
ties that  in  due  time  he  entered  Union  College  at  Schenectady, 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  with  honor,  lie  con- 
.tinued  his  botanical  studies  in  addition  to  those  of  his  college 
course,  giving  special  attention  to  medical  botany.  This  spe- 
cial study,  and  also  the  fact  that  both  his  mentor-friends,. 
Torrey  and  Gray,  as  well  as  most  of  the  naturalists  of  that 
time,  were  Doctors  of  ^Medicine,  evidently  influenced  him  in 
the  choice  of  medicine  as  a  profession.  Therefore,  upon  the 
completion  of  his  studies  at  Union  College  he  entered  the  med- 
ical department  of  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City, 
where,  after  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  ^fedicine.  He  was  then  about  twenty- 
three  years  old  and  eager  to  enter  upon  a  suitable  career. 
Like  many  other  young  men  of  the  eastern  states  at  that  time, 
he  decided  to  go  west,  and  chose  Davenport,  Iowa,  as  his 
future  home.  He  reached  that  thriving  town  in  the  autumn  of 
1846,  after  a  slow^  and  toilsome  journey,  for  there  were  then 
no  railroads  west  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Doctor  Parry  began  the  practice  of  medicine  upon  his  arrival 
at  Davenport,  but  the  allurements  of  his  favorite  science  were 
so  great,  and  opportunities  so  favorable  for  its  cultivation, 
that  he  soon  gave  up  his  professional  practice  for  his  more 
congenial  scientific  pursuits.  The  flora  of  his  eastern  home 
was  largely  new  to  science  when  he  began  to  study  it,  and 
when  he  went  to  his  new  home  upon  the  banks  of  the  ^tissis- 
sippi  river  he  found  the  flora  of  that  great  i-egion  in  its  pri- 
meval condition,   and  his  desire   to   explore  it  extensively 
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became  iri'cpressii))!'.  Opportunities  lor  uralify int;'  tlint  dcsiro 
soon  ])1"os('ii1im1  1  li(Mtis('l\'c\s,  llic  first  one  having  been  otVcrcd  in 
1847  by  a  land  surveyin^^  i)arty  of  tlie  CJeneral  rioverninenl  in 
charge  of  Lieut.  J.  IMorehead.  With  this  party  lie  exploi-ed 
the  botany  of  Iowa  as  J'ar  west  as  the  Kaceooii  Fork  of  tli(^  Des 
Moines  rivei-,  the  site  of  the  then  lately  established  Fort  Des 
Moines,  and  that  of  the  present  State  capital,  arriving  there  - 
just  after  the  final  removal  of  the  Indians,  by  treaty  stipula- 
tion, from  that  pai't  of  central  Iowa.  His  second  opportunity 
came  in  the  following  year,  when  he  joined  the  then  newly 
organized  geological  survey  authorized  by  the  General  Oov- 
■ernment  and  ])laced  in  charge  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen.  This  was 
the  first  expeditionary  geological  and  biological  work  of  many 
of  its  kind  whieh  have  been  authorized  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  which  have  finally  culminated  in  the  present  United 
States  Geological  and  Biological  Surveys.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  from  time  to  time  in  subsequent  years  Dr.  Parry  was 
ofiicially  connected  with  a  large  number  of  those  exploring 
parties. 

From  his  boyhood  to  the  end  of  his  life  Dr.  Parry  Avas  an 
industrious  collector  of  plants,  and  his  collections  all  possess 
unusual  value  because  of  their  completeness  and  their  dis- 
criminating illusti'ation  of  structural  relationships  and  floral 
groupings,  ^loreover,  they  were  the  credentials  of  his  scien- 
tific labors  in  the  field.  lie  supplied  a  large  number  of  sci- 
entific and  educational  institutions  with  duplicate  specimens 
of  his  collections,  but  he  always  retained  for  his  own  use  and 
reference  a  large  private  herbarium.  In  October,  1S7S,  he 
generously  deposited  his  entire  private  herbarium  with  the 
Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  its  second  president.  In  connection  with  this 
generous  act  he  presented  to  the  Academy  a  written  account  of 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  those  fioral  treasures  which  is  so 
largely  autobiographical  that  its  insertion  here  is  especially 
xippropriate.    It  is  as  follows: 

^[y  earliest  gatherings  in  the  botanical  field  were  begun  in  lS-i2, 
while  residing  in  the  attractive  tioral  district  of  northeastern  New  York, 
and  continued  more  or  less  actively  for  five  years,  while  occupied  in  a 
•course  of  nie<lical  studies.    ]>uring  this  interval  I  spent  one  season  in 
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central  New  York,  including  a  trip  to  Xingara  Tails.  Tiio  two  last 
years  of  this  period  were  esjjecially  nionioraMc  by  being  favored  with 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  distinguislied  American  botauist,  J)r. 
John  Torrey,  to  whose  assistance  and  encouragement,  equally  shared  by 
nearly  all  active  American  botanists  of  this  generation,  I  am  largely 
indebted  for  whatever  success  I  may  have  attained. 

In  the  fall  of  1846  I  removed  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing season,  1847,  I  was  actively  engaged  in  securing  the  flora  of  this 
district,  including  a  summer  excursion  to  central  Iowa,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  State  capital,  Des  Moines,  with  a  United  States  land  survey- 
ing party  under  the  charge  of  Lieut.  J.  Morehead. 

In  1848  I  was  connected  with  Dr.  D,  D,  Owen's  geological  survey  of 
the  Northwest,  making  botanical  collections  along  the  course  of  St. 
Peter's  river,  and  up  the  St.  Croix  as  far  as  Lake  Superior.  A  list  of 
the  plants  collected  during  this  and  the  preceding  season  was  included 
in  Dr.  Owen's  report,  published  in  1852. 

In  1849  I  was  appointed  botanist  to  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey, 
going  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  San  Diego,  California,  which 
latter  place  was  reached  in  July.  In  September  of  the  same  year  I 
accompanied  an  astronomical  party  to  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Col- 
orado rivers,  returning  to  San  Diego  in  December.  The  important  col- 
lections of  this  season  were  unfortunately  lost  in  crossing  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  while  in  charge  of  the  late  Gen.  A.  W.  "Whipple,  being  probably 
involved  in  a  disastrous  fire  while  stored  in  Panama,  awaiting  transporta- 
tion. In  the  subsequent  year,  1850,  this  loss  was  partially  made  up  by 
somewhat  extensive  collections  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Southern  Boundary 
line,  and  including  a  laud  trip  up  the  coast  as  far  as  Monterey. 

In  the  year  1851  I  was  ordered  to  Washington  to  make  up  my  report, 
but  before  concluding  it  I  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  join  the  field 
party  on  the  survey  of  the  boundary,  then  transferred  to  El  Paso,  on  the 
Eio  Grande.  This  point  was  reached  by  an  overland  trip,  via  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  late  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  1851.  In  January  of  the 
succeeding  year,  1852,  I  was  connected  with,  a  small  detailed  party  of 
exploration  across  the  country  west  of  El  Paso,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Pimo  settlements  on  the  Gila  river,  returning  by  the  same  route  to  El 
Paso  in  April.  Subsequently  I  was  connected  with  various  surveying 
parties  on  the  line  of  the  Eio  Grande,  south  of  El  Paso,  including  late 
in  the  season  the  section  of  the  river  below  Presidio  del  Norte,  com- 
prising a  succession  of  gigantic  chasms,  which  never  before  or  since  have 
been  visited  by  any  botanist. 

In  the  winter  of  1852-3  I  returned  to  "Washington  and  made  up  my 
report,  since  published  in  the  bulky  volumes  of  the  Mexican  Boundary 
Survey.  The  interval  from  1854  to  1860  was  spent  mainly  in  Daven- 
port, not  actively  engaged  in  botanical  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  the  culmination  of  the  "Pike's  Peak"  fever 
again  opened  the  way  for  western  exploration,  and  in  a  private  collect- 
ing trip  to  the  Eocky  Mountains,  I  secured  a  rare  collection  of  Alpine 
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plants,  iiiclutliii^,  Jimoii^  niany  iiovclt  i(>s,  soinc  of  the  early  disi-ovori^'S 
of  Dr.  .lames  on  IjOii^'s  ]v\|)('(lit ion,  in  isi'o.  In  the  followiii}^  season 
I  was  associated  witli  E.  llall  and  .1.  P.  Ilarlionr  in  further  ex{)Ioratioii 
of  the  Koc'ky  Mountain  district,  the  l)(>tani(al  n^sults  of  wliicli  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelpliia  Aca<leniy  for  18(53. 

In  180)4,  in  company  with  Dr.  J.  \V.  Velie,  tlien  of  Rock  Island,  111., 
I  continued  my  Rocky  Mountain  collections,  enibracin<^  the  district  of 
Long's  Peak  and  Middle  Park. 

In  18G7  I  accompanied  a  railroad  surveying  party  in  the  interests 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  Comj^my,  across  the  continent,  on  the  line  of  tiic' 
35th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  most  valuable  part  of  my  col- 
lections during  that  season  were  made  in  vrestern  Kansas  and  south- 
eastern Colorado,  passing  by  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass  to  northern 
New  Mexico;  thence  late  in  the  winter  season  through  Arizona,  crossing 
the  Sierra  Nevada  at  Tehac]ia[)i  Pass,  and  tlirough  the  Tulare  and  8an 
Joaquin  valleys  to  San  l^rancisco.  A  list  of  the  ])laiits  comprised  in  this 
collection  was  subsequently  jniblishcd  in  Dr.  ^^^  A.  Bell's  work  entitled, 
"New  Tracks  in  North  America,"  but  without  an  o])portunity  for  j)er- 
sonal  revision  by  the  collector. 

An  interval  of  several  years  subsequent  to  the  latter  trip  was  occu- 
pied in  filling  the  position  of  Botanist  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington.  The  princii)al  work  there  devolving  upon  me  was  that 
of  arranging  the  extensive  botanical  collections  which,  as  the  result  of 
various  government  explorations,  had  accumulated  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  bulk  of  these  had  previously  passed  through  the  hands: 
of  Dr.  Torrey,  whose  gratuitous  labors  in  reducing  this  mass  of  raw 
botanical  material  to  systematic  shape  has  never  been  properly  acknowl- 
edged. 

On  being  relieved  from  this  position  in  the  fall  of  1871,  the  season 
following  I  again  revisited  the  Rocky  Mountain  alpine  district,  being- 
then  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Putnam.  In  1873  I  was  attached 
to  the  Northwestern  Wyoming  Expedition  under  Capt.  W,  A.  Jones, 
extending  through  the  Wind  river  district  to  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  Mr.  Putnam  being  assigned  as  my  meteorological  assistant. 

In  1874  I  made  a  private  collecting  tour  to  South  Utah,  securing  a 
valuable  collection  of  the  flora  of  the  singular  desert  district  in  the 
valley  of  the  Virgen,  near  St.  George.  In  1875,  again  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Putnam,  I  spent  the  summer  in  central  Utah,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt. 
Nebo.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  I  continued  my  collecting  trip  to  south- 
ern California,  ami  in  the  season  of  187G,  in  connection  with  Prof.  J.  G. 
Lemmon,  the  enthusiastic  California  botanist,  I  made  a  very  full  col- 
lection of  the  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Bernardino,  including  the 
high  mountain  district  adjoining,  and  the  desert  stretches  lying  east  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada. 

My  last  and  closing  labors  as  a  botanical  collector  were  made  during 
the  present  season  [1878 J,  mairdy  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Mexico,  extending  on  my  return  trip  by  way  of  Saltillo  and  Monterey 
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to  the  more  familiar  botanical  district  of  western  Texas,  wliieh  T  lia-l 
j»artially  cxj)lore(l  twenty-six  years  previously. 

From  all  these  various  sources  collections,  more  or  less  complete,  iiave 
accumulated  on  my  hands,  the  great  bulk  being  fortunately  distributed 
far  and  wide  to  the  various  herl)aria  of  America  and  Europe.  An  active 
•correspondence  with  the  princi])al  American  botanists  during  the  ])ast 
thirty  years  has  added  largely,  in  the  way  of  exchanges,  to  the  materi.'il 
for  illustrating  western  American  botany.  Hoping  only  for  an  oj)pof- 
tunity  to  reduce  this  scattered  material  to  systematic  order,  and  to  see 
it  safely  dejiosited  in  some  scientific  institution  in  the  West,  where  it 
properly  belongs,  1  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  invitation  extended  to  me 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  T)aven])ort  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  fully  realizing  the  fact  that  with  advancing  years  my  active 
labors  as  an  explorer  and  collector  are  virtually  finished,  it  is  a  pleasant 
reflection  that  some  of  the  results  of  my  labors,  here  deposited  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  with  which  I  have  been  from  the  first  identified, 
and  located  in  my  adopted  home  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
may  perchance  prove  a  source  of  assistance  and  encouragement  to  future 
botanists  long  after  the     gathering  hand"  shall  be  itself  gathered.  • 

Doctor  Parry  was  not  so  near  the  close  of  his  active  labors 
as  he  seems  to  have  supposed  himself  to  be  in  1878,  when  he 
wrote  the  foregoing-  antobiographical  notes,  and  he  soon 
showed  himself  to  he  still  ready  to  respond  to  all .  proper 
demands  of  humanity  and  of  scientific  progress.  His  fatlier 
sickened  and  died  in  1879,  and  the  son  hastened  to  the  pater- 
nal home  to  attend  to  duties  re(iuired  by  that  closing  scene  of 
a  long  and  useful  life.  These  and  other  duties  claimed  his 
time  for  the  remainder  of  that  year  to  the  exclusion  of  scien- 
tific work. 

When,  in  1880,  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  organized  his  field 
parties  for  work  pertaining  to  the  Forestry  Division  of  the 
United  States  Census,  he  desii'cd  the  aid  and  counsel  of  tlie 
wisest  American  botanists  then  living,  and  he  accordingly 
called  upon  Doctors  Oeorge  Engelmann  and  C.  C.  Parry  to 
personally  accompany  him  on  his  journeys  of  observation  and 
to  assist  him  in  his  official  work.  Notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age.  Dr.  Engelmann  took  an  active  part  in  that  work, 
and  Dr.  Parry  bore  a  still  more  laborious  part  in  it.  lie  tluis 
spent  most  of  the  tnne  from  the  spring  of  1880  to  tlie  autumn 
of  1882,  his  explorations  I'angiiig  from  the  Columbia  river 
region  to  southern  California  and  through  portions  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 
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The  spirit  of  botanical  oxploratioii  was  a<^^ain  upon  him, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  18(S2  lie  returned  to  San  Francisco,  from 
Avhich  city  as  a  center  he  prosecut(Ml  his  self-iin])osed  labors. 
Dnrinf^  the  following  winter,  spriiifi"  and  summer  he  mnde 
numerous  journeys  of  exploration,  some  of  them  extendinir 
into  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1883  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Davenport  with  his  collections. 

While  he  held  the  position  of  Botanist  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Afxriculture  ho  made  a  journey  to  Europe  in 
his  official  capacity,  visitinir  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  and 
■other  famous  gardens  and  collections  in  various  cities  of  the 
continent.  At  Kew  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  of  world-wide  fame,  who,  like  Torrey  and 
Gray,  became  his  life-long-  admiring  friend.  In  June  of  1884 
he  went  a  second  time  to  Europe,  spending  more  than  a  year 
studying  the  collections  at  the  gardens  and  herbaria  of  the 
various  great  institutions  of  England  and  the  continent,  and 
•con.sulting  the  great  libraries  there.  Eeturning  to  his  home  in 
1885,  he  spent  the  time  until  the  following  summer  in  arrang- 
ing his  collections  and  writing  up  his  notes  concerning  them. 

The  year  1886  was  spent  at  his  home  in  occasional  journeys 
into  neighboring  states,  his  labors  with  his  collections  and  the 
■special  studies  connected  with  them  fully  emx')loying  his  time, 
according  to  his  long  settled  habit,  when  not  engaged  in  field 
exploration.  ]\Iost  of  his  time  from  the  autumn  of  1886  to  the 
summer  of  1889  was  spent  in  California  perfecting  his  field 
studies  of  the  floras  which  he  had  explored  in  former  years. 
He  returned  to  his  home  in  the  sunmier  of  the  last  named  year, 
and  in  the  following  autumn  he  journeyed  through  Canada 
and  New  England,  and  visited  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  Prom  this  journey,  which  proved  to  be  his  last 
one,  he  returned  to  his  home  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

The  foregoing  remarks  give,  at  best,  only  a  brief  cursory 
review  of  the  life  work  of  Dr.  Parry,  for  it  v/ould  require 
many  pages  to  record  an  adequate  account  of  its  scientific 
•character  and  importance.  IMany  persons  learn  to  collect 
plants  and  to  prepare  them  skilfully  for  preservation  in 
herbaria  and  for  scientific  investigation  by  others.  Although 
Dr.  Parry  placed  hundreds  of  his  newly  discovered  species  of 
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plants  in  the  liands  of  special  invostiirators  for  sr-icnt ifu; 
scriptioTi,  and  althoiiuli  no  one  ever  exceeded  liiin  in  tlu* 
amount  of  his  i)ei'sonaJ  colleetions,  his  woi-k  is  in  no  \vay  to 
compared  with  tliat  of  the  ordinaiy  collector.  AVhen  he 
turned  over  such  plants  to  other  investiuatoi-s  he  did  so  l<nou'- 
ing  them  to  be  hitherto  unpublished  and  also  knowin'j  their 
important  relation  to  other  plants  and  to  the  pro^i-ess  of 
botanical  science.  lie  felt  obliged  to  thus  relieve  himself  of 
constantly  accumulating^  material  which  required  .scientific 
inve.stigation  that,  if  ])i'osecuted  by  himself,  would  impede  his 
chosen  woi-k  of  systematic  exploration.  Ilis  special  object  in 
field  exploration  was  to  study  the  livinii'  plants  in  their  native 
habitats,  to  observe  the  full  course  of  their  <zrowth  from 
germination  to  maturity,  the  effects  of  physical  environment 
upon  species,  and  their  association  in  native  floral  groups. 
He  was  unwilling  to  yield  this  special  object  for  an}'  other 
branch  of  the  science,  however  attractive  it  might  be. 

While  botany  was  the  chief  subject  of  Dr.  Parry  's  scien- 
tific investigation  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  in  Avhich  his 
ability  was  manifested.  He  was  a  broad-minded  naturalist: 
and  while  engaged  upon  his  botanical  explorations  he  made 
many  valuable  observations  upon  other  subjects.  The  t^vo  fol- 
lowing examples  are  mentioned  only  to  show  the  breadth  of 
range  of  those  observations.  His  field-notes,  recorded  in  the 
Report  of  the  ^lexican  Boundary  Survey,  contain  the  best 
account  of  the  geology  of  a  part  of  the  region  traversed  by  that 
expedition  which  had  been  published  up  to  that  time;  and  he 
was  the  first  to  i)ublish  an  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
boomerang  used  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  their  ral)l)it  hunts. 
At  the  end  of  this  memoir  is  reproduced  the  list  of  Dr.  Pai-ry 's 
published  writings,  which  was  prepai-ed  by  his  hehyful  wife, 
and  after  his  death  presented  by  her  to  Dr.  Preston  to  accom- 
pany his  sketch  which  was  published  in  the  Proceeditius  ol'  the 
Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  already  mentioned.  One 
must  refer  to  the  publications  enumerated  in  this  list  to  form 
even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  Dr. 
Parry's  scientific  and  economic  labors. 

The  teaching  of  an  old  proverb  is  to  the  etfect  that  a  man's, 
character  is  known  l)y  that  of  his  associates,  and  it  may  be 
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applied  to  Dr.  Parry  with  peculiar  significance.  Tliere  are 
no  names  more  profoundly  revered  in  connection  with  botani- 
cal science  than  those  of  Doctors  John  'J'orrey,  Asa  Gray,  and 
George  En<];elmann.  All  three  of  these  great  naturalists  had 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  scientific  accuracy  of  Dr.  ]*arry's 
laboi's  and  held  him  in  the  warmest  personal  esteem,  evidences 
of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  manifest.  On  his  part  Dr. 
Parry  responded  with  all  the  geniality  of  his  kindly  nature 
and  omitted  no  suitable  opportunity  to  do  honor  to  his  dis- 
tinguished friends.  Among  the  opportunities  which  he  thus 
improved  was  that  of  the  application  of  their  names  to  some 
of  the  grand  and  graceful  trees  which  he  discovered,  and  to 
some  of  the  impressive  physical  features  of  the  regions  which 
he  explored  when  they  were  almost  new  to  the  vision  of  civil- 
ized men. 

While  making  special  studies  of  high  mountain  floras  Dr. 
Parry  built  for  the  protection  of  himself  and  his  collections 
a  cabin  in  the  recesses  of  the  complex  Eocky  ^Mountain  ranges 
of  Colorado.  In  full  view  of  the  site  of  his  solitary  abode  two 
adjacent  mountain  peaks,  and  not  far  away  another,  rise  from 
their  massive  bases  into  the  cold  thin  atmosphere,  while  their 
sides  are  covered  with  nature's  own  mantle  of  floral  texture. 
Dr.  Parry  labored  many  months  upon,  and  around,  those 
mountains  and  made  choice  collections  from  their  vegetal 
wealth.  To  the  two  mountains  first  mentioned  he  gave  the 
names  of  IMount  Gray  and  IMount  Torrey,  respectively,  and  to 
the  third  the  name  of  IMount  Engelmann.  These  names  are 
now  recognized  and  used  by  the  residents  of  that  region,  and 
also  in  various  publications.  Also,  while  studying  the  flora  of 
Pike's  Peak,  a  well  known  mountain  mass  of  Colorado,  he 
gave  the  name  of  Engelmann 's  Canon  to  the  large  and  pic- 
turesque gorge  which  nature  has  excavated  into  the  base  of 
that  mountain,  and  through  which  the  cog-wheel  railroad  now 
runs  to  reach  the  summit.  To  Dr.  Parry's  great  gratification 
he  was,  in  after  years,  privileged  to  revisit  those  grand  scenes 
in  company  with  each  of  the  three  distinguished  friends  with 
whose  names  he  has  inseparably  connected  them.  It  were  w^ell 
if  one  of  the  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  jMounts  Gray,  Torrey  and 
Engelmann  could  have  borne  the  name  of  Parry,  but  as  that 
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act  of  rccoq-nitioii  was  deljtV'^^l  too  ]oii<r,  the  United  States- 
Land  and  Geological  Surveyors  have  agreed  in  hestowinLr  Dr. 
Parry's  name  upon  a  peak  of  the  Snowy  Kange,  in  an  adjacfMit 
district. 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  Dr.  Parry's  work  illustrates  nmre 
forcibly  his  extraordinary  devotion  to  it  than  does  that  which 
he  performed  upon  the  mountains  just  mentioned.  The  suiji- 
mit  of  jNTount  Gray  is  14,341  feet  above  sea-level;  that  of 
Mount  Torrey,  14,83G  feet;  that  of  Mount  Engelmann,  about 
14,000  feet,  and  that  of  :\rount  Parry,  13,133  feet.  The  ''tim- 
ber line,"  that  is,  the  extreme  upper  limit  of  the  growth  of 
trees  of  any  kind,  upon  the  mountains  then  visited  by  Dr. 
Parry  is  about  11,600  feet  above  sea-level.  Upon  their  su)n- 
mit  portions,  which  rise  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  nearly 
3,000  feet  above  the  timber  line,  grows  the  so-called  alpine 
flora  which  Dr.  Parry  went  to  study.  This  stunted  plant-life 
prevails  over  the  whole  of  those  summit  portions  except  where 
the  rocks  are  too  bare  for  root-hold,  or  where  patches  of  per- 
petual snow^  fill  the  hollows.  One  who  has  never  visited  such 
mountain  peaks  can  hardly  realize  the  chilling  and  oppressive 
loneliness  which  prevails  there,  even  in  the  summer  months, 
nor  the  excessive  physical  exertion  required  to  accomplish  the 
long  continued  task  which  Dr.  Parry  set  for  himself.  Still, 
it  was  while  living  and  working  alone  under  such  circum- 
stances that  he  conceived  the  admirable  idea  of  connecting  the 
names  of  his  already  famous  friends  with  some  of  the  grandest 
mountain  scenery  of  our  country. 

It  was  not  only  those  persons  whose  scientific  pursuits 
-were  identical  with  those  of  Dr.  Parry  who  held  him  in  the 
high  esteem  that  has  been  mentioned,  for  that  sentiment  was 
fully  shared  by  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  citizen- 
ship and  in  the  ordinary  all'airs  of  life.  The  esteem  of  his 
home  associates  is  shoAvn  in  the  fact  that  the  Davenport 
Academy  of  Sciences  elected  him  its  president  for  seven  suc- 
cessive years,  until  his  long  absences  in  the  field  made  it  im- 
perative that  he  should  decline  further  election. 

One  of  the  principal  personal  traits  of  Dr.  Parry,  next  to 
his  truthful  sincerity,  was  an  indisposition  to  struggle  for 
either  popular  or  posthumous  recognition ;  and  it  is  because 
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of  this  trait  tlial  many  of  liis  labors  have  not  bccji  snllieir'ntly 
recorded.  It  is  a  natural  wish  of  his  friends  that  h(t  miirht, 
liiniself,  have  described  and  discussed  all  the  new  fornjs  which 
he  discovered,  but,  as  already  shown,  he  found  this  impractica- 
ble, and  we  see  that  he  chose  wisely  as  to  tlie  scope  of  his  labors. 
It  was  this  choice  of  scope  that  niade  his  la])()rs  unique  amcnv^ 
those  of  botanists,  and  few  men  have  conferred  more  impor- 
tant benefits  upon  botanical  science  than  he  did  by  his  chosen 
methods  of  worlc. 

Another  characteristic  trait  of  Dr.  Parry  was  his  practical 
sense,  Avhich  was  manifested  not  oidy  in  the  prudent  manage- 
ment of  his  personal  affairs,  but  in  his  pi'ofessional  work. 
He  strictly  followed  scientific  methods  in  all  that  work  and 
spared  no  pains  to  arrive  at  scientific  truth;  and  yet  he  gave 
much  study  to  plant  industry  and  was  quick  to  perceive  both 
the  industrial  and  aesthetic  value  that  any  of  his  newly  dis- 
covered plants  might  possess  under  cultivation  or  protective 
preservation.  He  thus  not  only  enriched  forestry  and  horti- 
culture with  a  large  nmnber  of  new  and  valuable  forms,  but 
he  did  much  in  the  interest  of  general  agriculture.  Indeed, 
he  gave  much  more  attention  to  these  economic  features  of  his 
work  than  is  generally  known;  and  his  labors  in  that  respect 
alone,  if  properly  recorded,  Avould  be  suflicient  to  establish  an 
enviable  reputation. 

Doctor  Parry  was,  to  a  marked  degree,  self-reliant,  self- 
respecting,  thoughtful  and  undemonstrative.  And  yet  his 
manner  was  so  frank  and  sincere  that  he  quickly  secured  the 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  from  the 
highly  cultured  citizen  to  the  woodmen  and  hunters  with 
whom  he  often  of  necessity  consorted  in  liis  wild  journeys. 
These  frontiersmen  habitually  spoke  of  him  as  ''the  good  doc- 
tor," and  often  sought  his  professional  aid  in  their  ailments 
and  accidents.  Although  he  was  so  often  a  wanderer  and  so 
nmch  alone  in  his  wanderings,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  fellow- 
ship of  his  friends  and  dearly  loved  his  home  and  all  that 
made  it  a  home.  lie  Avas  twice  married,  first,  in  1.S53,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Dalzell,  of  Davenport.  She  died  in  1858,  leaving 
an  only  child,  a  daughter,  who,  in  her  childhood,  also  died. 
His  second  marriage  was  in  1859,  to  Mrs.  E.  I\.  Preston,  of 
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Westfortl,  Connect icut.  l^'oi-  more  1li;in  Ihirly  ycai-s  this 
devoted  wii'e  was  tli<'  t'aitiiFul  and  able  helper  of  her  distin- 
guished husband,  ol'ten  accompanying^'  him  in  his  journcyin^'s, 
and  often  patiently  waiting'  his  return  IVom  lon.^'  absences: 
always  ac(juaintini;'  herself  with  the  pro<^ress  of  liis  \vork  and 
keepin<^"  a  memorandum  of  his  writings  and  bd)ors.  She  still 
lives  to  mourn  him  who,  while  he  was  passionately  devoted  -to 
his  scientific  studies,  was  faithful  in  friendsliii),  constant  in 
love,  and  exceptionally  kind  to  all  those  who  could  claim  his 
consideration. 

The  accompanying'  portrait  rei)i'esents  (juite  well  the  facial 
features  of  Dr.  Parry,  but  it  of  course  gives  no  indication  of 
his  bodily  form.  This  was  of  virile  mold,  without  superfluous 
flesh,  and  in  all  respects  well  adapted  to  endure  the  fatig'ue 
and  privations  of  his  explorin<i"  work.  His  hair  and  beard, 
before  the  silvering-  touch  of  time,  were  dark  in  color,  but  his 
eyes  always  retained  the  clear  blue  of  his  youth.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Washington  he  called  upon  nie,  as 
had  long  been  his  habit.  His  vigor  then  seemed  unimpaired, 
but  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  observe  that  the  grey  threads  of 
his  hair  had  considerably  increased  since  I  had  last  seen  him. 
Still,  I  did  not  suppose  this  change  to  be  an  indication  of  fail- 
ing health  or  energy,  and  I  little  thought  I  should  never  see 
him  again.  This  small  portrait  will  be  viewed  with  peculiar 
pleasure  by  those  who  knew  the  genial  original  in  life,  and 
future  students  of  botany  will  look  with  interest  on  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  features  of  one  whose  name  and  achievements 
have  become  a  part  of  the  floral  history  of  this  continent. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  April  20,  1906. 
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1871.    Forty-second  Congress,  First  Session,  Senate  Executive  Docu- 
ment No.  9. 

Report  on  the  Botanical  Features,  Agricultural  Products,  and 
Timber  Growth  of  the  Peninsula  of  Samana,  San  Domingo. 
P.  71. 

Botany  of  the  Southern  District  of  Santo  Domingo.    P.  86, 
Proceedings  of  the  American   Association   for  the   Advancement  of 
Science, 

The  Habitative  Features  of  the  North  American  Continental 
Plateau  near  the  Line  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Parallel  of  North 
Latitude,    Vol.  XVII.,  p.  312. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Alpine  Region,    Vol,  XVITI,,  p,  248, 

On  a  Form  of  Boomerang  in  Use  Among  the  Moqui  Pueblo 
Indians  of  North  America,    Vol,  XX.,  p.  397, 
1?eport  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

North  American  Desert  Flora  between  32°-42°  North  Latitude, 
Vol.  XL.,  p,  122,    (Published  also  in  The  Journal  of  Botany, 
Vol.  VIII.,  p,  343,) 
American  Journal  of  Science, 

Physiographical  Sketch  of  That  Portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Range  at  the  Headwaters  of  South  Clear  Creek  and  East  of 
Middle  Park,  with  an  Enumeration  of  Plants  Collected  in  this 
District  in  the  Summer  Months  of  1861.  Second  Series,  Vol. 
XXXIIL,  p.  231,  p,  404;  Vol,  XXXIV,,  p.  249,  p.  330. 

Supplement  I.  to  Enumeration  of  Plants  of  Dr.  Parry's  Collection 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Coniferae,  by  Drs.  Parry  and  Engel- 
mann. 
Botanical  Gazette, 

On  Some  Recent  Notes  and  Descriptions  of  Eriogoneae  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  California  Academy  of  Science  (Vol,  XL,  No.  3). 
Vol.  IL,  p,  54, 
Iowa  Instructor  and  School  Journal. 

Claims  of  Natural  Science  as  a  Branch  of  Mental  Education. 
Vol.  I,,  (1859)  Nos,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  S,  9, 
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Evil  Ert'octs  ]vosult.in^  from  lin|ir()j)or  Associut ion  of  Jvluca- 
tioiuil  Interests  with  Party  l\)lities.    Vol.  Jl.,  No.  2. 

The  Three  l^eriods  in  a  Writer '.s  Progres.s.    Vol.  I  V.,  No.  0. 
Overland  Monthly. 

Early  Botanical  Explorers  of  the  Pacific  Coast.    October,  18S3. 

Eancho  Chico.    Juno,  1888. 
Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Valedictory  Address.    A^ol.  I.,  p.  19. 

Annual  Address.    Vol.  I.,  p.  67. 

Annual  Address.     (Omitted  from  Vol.  I.)    Vol.  II.,  p.  355. 
Obituary  Notice  of  Prof.  John  Torrey.    A-'ol.  I.,  p.  4-i. 
Notice  of  the  late  I.  A.  Lapham.    Vol.  II.,  p.  29. 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Late  J.  Duncan  Putnam.    Vol.  III., 
p.  255. 

Obituary  Notice  of  Dr.  John  Lc  Conte.    Vol.  IV.,  p.  230. 

Obituary  Notice  of  Dr.  George  Engelmaun.    Vol.  IV.,  p.  242. 

Memorial  of  Prof.  David  S.  Sheldon.    Vol.  V.,  p.  179. 

Early  Reminiscences  of  Eichard  Smetham.   Vol.  V.,  p.  205. 

Ode  on  Laying  the  Corner-stone.    Vol.  II.,  p.  178. 

On  Depositing  the  Parry  Botanical  Collection.    Vol.  II.,  p.  279. 

(Autobiographical.) 
Summer  Botanizing  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  Utah.    (A  letter 

addressed  to  Prof.  Asa  Gray.)    Vol.  I.,  p.  145. 
A  New  California  Lily.    Vol.  II.,  p.  ISS,  plates  5,  6. 
Oxytlieca.    Two  New  Species  from  Southern  California.   Vol.  III., 

p.  174. 

Arctostaphylos,  Adans.  Notes  on  the  United  States  Pacific  Coast 
Species,  Including  a  New  Species  from  Lower  California. 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  31. 

New  Plants  from  Southern  and  Lower  California.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  38. 

Chorizantlie,  R.  Brow^n.  Revision  of  the  Genus,  and  Rearrange- 
ment of  the  Annual  Species — with  one  exception,  all  North 
American.    Vol.  IV.,  p.  45. 

Harfordia,  Greene  and  Parry.  A  New  Genus  of  Eriogoncae  from 
Lower  California.    Vol.  V.,  p.  26. 

Lastarriaea,  Remy.  Confirmation  of  the  Genus,  with  Character 
Extended.    Vol.  V.,  p.  35. 

The  North  American  Genus  CeanotJius,  with  an  Euumerative  List, 
and  Notes  and  Descriptions  of  Several  Pacific  Coast  Species. 
Vol.  v.,  p.  162. 

Cliorizantlie,  R.  Brown.  Review  of  Certain  Species  Heretofore  Im- 
properly Characterized  or  Wrongly  Referred;  with  Two  New 
Species.    Vol.  V.,  p.  174. 

Ceanothus,  L.    Recent  Field  Notes,  with  a  Partial  Revision  of 
Species.   Vol.  V.,  p.  185. 
Transactions  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science. 

Ascent  of  Pike's  Peak,    Vol.  IL,  No.  1. 
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Notice  of  Some  Additional  Obsorvatioiis  on  tlic  Pliy.siography  of 

the  Kocky  iV[ouiit:iins,  ^lado  During  the  Summer  of  ISGl. 

Vol.  IT.,  No.  2,  p.  272. 
Account  of  the  Passan^e  Throu<^li  the  Great  Canon  of  the  Colorado 

by  Mr.  James  White  in  1SG7,  with  Gcolofrical  Notes.    Vol.  II., 

No.  3. 

On  the  Timber  Vegetation  of  the  liocky  Mountains.  (A  paper 
referred  to  in  the  President's  Annual  Address,  Vol.  II.,  p. 
582,  but  which  may  not  have  been  publislicd.) 

On  the  Character  of  Persistent  Snow  Accumuhitions  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains — Latitude  40°-41°  N. — and  (.'ertain  Features  Per- 
taining to  the  Alpine  Flora.    Vol.  II.,  No.  3,  p.  532. 
Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 

Fruit  of  Cvcurhita.   Vol.  IX.,  p.  30,  pi.  14. 

A  New  North  American  Rose.    Vol.  IX.,  p.  97. 

A  New  Species  of  Oxythcca.    Vol.  X.,  p.  23. 

Cucurhita  Calif oniia.    Vol.  X.,  p.  50,  with  plates. 

Note  on  Uarf ordia,  Greene  and  Parry.    Vol.  XVI.,  p.  277. 
Bulletin  of  the  California  Academy  of  Science. 

Pacific  Coast  Alders.    Vol.  I.,  p.  351. 

California  Manzanitas.    A  Partial  Revision  of  the  TJva  Ursa  Sec- 
tion of  the  Genus  Arctostaphijlos,  Adans,  as  Represented  on 
the  North  American  Coast.    Vol.  II.,  p.  483. 
West  American  Scientist. 

New  Genus  of  Euphorbiaceac  from  Lower  California.  Vol.  I., 
p.  13. 

Notes  on  Cliorizanihe  Lastarriaea.    Vol.  I.,  No.  5. 

Historical  Notice  of  Phms  Torreyana.    Vol.  I.,  No.  6. 

A  New  Species  of  Eriogoiium.   Vol.  VI.,  No.  47. 
American  Naturalist. 

Visit  to  the  Original  Locality  of  the  New  Species  of  Arceuthohium 
in  Warren  County,  N.  Y.    Vol.  VI.,  ]>.  404. 

Botanical  Observations  in  Western  Wyoming,  with  Notices  of  Rare 
Plants  and  Descriptions  of  New  Species  Collected  on  the 
Route  of  the  Northwestern  Wyoming  Expedition  under  Cap- 
tain W.  A.  Jones.  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  9,  102,  175,  211.  Reprint, 
25  pages. 

Herbarium  Cases.    Vol.  VIII.    (August,  1874.) 

Botanical  Observations  in  Southern  Utah.    Vol.  IX.,  pp.  14,  139, 
199,  267,  34G. 
San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

San  Bernardino.  Two  Struggling  Systems;  Growth  of  Civiliza- 
tion; The  Gardens  of  Riverside;  The  Hopeless  Region  of  the 
Colorado.    Feb.  16,  ISSl. 

The  Desert  Palm.  Botanical  History  of  the  Washingionia  Filifera 
—Its  Character  and  Habitat.    March  24,  ISSl. 
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San  Joa(|uni  Valley.    Past,  Present,  and  Possible  Future  of  a  Vast 

Region.    Sept.  7,  1881. 
Tree  Culture.    Dee.  23,  1881. 

The  Desert  Ironwood.    Explorations  in  the  Mojave  and  Arizona 

Regions.    Jan.  12,  1882. 
Cohahuilla  Indians.    Feb.  1,  1882. 

Fruit  Lands.  Irrigation  from  the  Santa  Anna  River.  March  9, 
1882. 

San  Diego  Revisited.    March  28,  1882. 

Lower  California.    Notes  of  a  Botanist  Visiting  Mexican  Soil. 

April  28,  1882. 
Down  South.    May  15,  1882. 

A  Botanist  in  Lower  California.    March  15,  1883. 
Across  the  Mojave  Desert.    April  12,  1883. 
Howard  Schuyler.    Jan.  23,  1884. 
Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

The  Far  West.    Its  External  Features  and  Natural  Resources. 

Dec.  8,  18G3.     (Copied  in  the  Davenport  Gazette,  Dec.  17, 

18G3.) 

Eastern  Nebraska  Along  the  Platte  Valley.    Dec.  15,  1863. 

Western  Nebraska  and  Eastern  Colorado  to  the  Base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Dec.  22,  18G3.  (Copied  in  the  Davenport  Ga- 
zette, Dec.  31,  1863.) 

External  Features  and  Natural  Resources — First  Impressions  of 
Rocky  Mountain  Scenery.  Dec.  30,  1S63.  (Copied  in  Daven- 
port Gazette,  Jan.  7,  1864.) 

The  Snowy  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Jan.  6,  1864.  (Copied 
in  the  Davenport  Gazette,  Jan.  9,  1864.) 

The  Passes  of  the  Snowy  Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Leading 
to  Middle  Park,  Jan.  15,  1864.  (Copied  in  the  Davenport 
Gazette.  Jan.  18,  1864.) 

The  Route  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Its  External  Features  and 
Natural  Resources.    Jan.  20,  1864. 

The  Far  West.  Its  Present  Wants  and  Future  Prospects.  Jan. 
27,  1864.    (Copied  in  the  Davenport  Gazette,  Jan.  29,  1864.) 

A  City  in  the  Heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  History,  Scenery, 
Altitude,  Surroundings,  etc.    Dec.  2,  1864. 

Dividing  Line  Between  the  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Regions. 
(Date  uncertain.) 

Denver  City.    (Date  uncertain.) 

Midsummer  Week  in  Middle  Park.    Sept.  (?),  1864. 
Far  West  Sketches.    Ascent  of  Long's  Peak.    Sept,  2S,  1864. 
(Copied  in  the  Davenport  Gazette,  Oct.  2  (?),  1864.) 
Davenport  Gazette. 

Panama — New  Granada,  S.  A.    July  5,  1849, 

Account  of  the  Isthmus  from  Chagres  to  Panama.  May  23,  1849. 
A  Public  Library.    April  1,  1854. 
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Geology  of  Iowa.    Nov.  15,  1858. 

Claims  of  Dr.  Fountain.    Jan.  31,  18G2.    (Head  beforo  the  Scott 

County  M(Mlical  Society.) 
The  Utility  of  CoIlectioiiH  in  Natural  History  in  Coiiiioction  with 

Common  Schools.    April  (?),  1864.    (High-school  lecture.) 
Peat  as  an  Article  of  Fuel.    Jan.  25,  I8GG. 
Peru  Coal  in  Davenport.    Nov.  19,  1866. 

St.  Louis.  Its  General  Aspect,  Street  Railroads,  Nicholson  Pave- 
ments, etc.  1867. 

Departure  on  an  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Pacific.  May  8, 
1867. 

Indian  War  and  the  Pacific  Railroad.    July  19,  1867. 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Sept.  — ,  1867. 
From  New  Mexico.    Harvest  Month  on  tlic  Rio  Grande.    Nov.  6, 
1867. 

From  Arizona.  An  Interesting  Account  of  tlie  Territory.  Jan.  6, 
1868. 

The  Great  Colorado  of  the  West.    Its  Navigable  W^aters  and  Deep 

Canons.    Feb.  11,  1868. 
Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Science.    June  1,  1868. 
General  Kit  Carson.    June  12  (?),  186S. 
New  England  Seen  Through  Western  Eyes.   Aug.  — ,  1868. 
Aspects  of  Rocky  Mountain  Scenery.    (Lecture.)    April  27,  1868. 
Letter  from  Washington.    May  — ,  1869. 

Letter  from  California.    Climatic  Luxuriance.    Jan.  21,  1876. 
Letter  from  Philadelphia.    June  13,  1877. 
Letter  from  Cambridge,  Mass.    July  24,  1877. 
Mexico.    Aztec  Capitol,  etc.    Feb.  13,  1878. 
Mexico.    A  Winter's  Journey  and  Its  Observations,    March  — ,. 
1878. 

Mexico  and  Mexicans  Impartially  Presented.    May  22,  1878. 
Thirty-six  Years  a  Botanist.    Collection  Deposited  in  the  D.  A. 

N.  S.,  Oct.  26,  1878.    (Proc.  D.  A.  N.  S.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  279.) 
The  Potato— Was  it  Given  to  the  World  by  the  Aztecs?    Nov.  3,. 

1879. 

Shall  We  Have  a  State  Entomologist?    March  12,  1880. 
Northern  Oregon.    A  Trip  on  the  Columbia  River.    Aug.  27,  1880. 
The  Columbia — the  River  and  the  Valley.    Sept.  9,  1880. 
The  Gulf  of  California.    A  Journey  Thither  by  an  Old  Friend. 

Dec.  4,  1880. 
Midwinter  in  Southern  California.    Feb.  7,  1881. 
Letter  from  Los  Angeles.    June  2,  1881. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Indescribable  Yosemite,  etc.  Aug.  23,. 
1881. 

The  Autumn  in  the  Pacific  State.  Its  Peculiar  Aspects.  Dec.  1, 
1881. 
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A  Parting  l';ipcr.    Last  Address  to  tho  D.  A.  X.  S.  liefore  De- 
parture for  Europe.    April  27,  18S4. 
Davenport  Daily  Democrat. 

English  Jiural  Life.    March  22,  1885. 
Tho  Western  Weekly  (])avcuport). 

Essay.    Wild  Plants  for  House  Culture.    (liead  before  the  Scott 
County  Horticultural  Society.)    Feb.  21,  1874. 
Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver). 

Mountain  Heights  in  the  United  States.    Marcli  19,  1863. 
•Colorado  Chieftain. 

Letter  from  Pueblo,  Col.    Oct.  21,  18G9.  • 
Utah  Poniologist. 

The  Valley  of  the  Virgen  in  1844  and  1874.    Max,  1874. 
San  Bernardino  Times. 

Rocky  INIountain  Cacti.    (Place  and  time  of  publication  uncertain; 

year  probably  1876.) 
On  Botany  of  California.    (Date  uncertain.) 
San  Diego  Union. 

Address  before  Natural  IHstory  Society.    March  12,  1882. 
Remarks  on  Lower  California.    (Address  before  Natural  History 
Society.)    Feb.  9,  1883. 
Oskaloosa  ^xosxa)  Herald. 

Report  on  Botany  and  Horticulture.     (Read  before  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.)    January,  1877. 

Pamphlet. 

Historical  Address  on  the  Early  Exploration  and  Settlement  of 
-    ,    '         the  Mississippi  Valley.    Delivered  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  June 
-    21,  1873. 

•  r  What  a  Botanist  Saw  in  Europe.  (Read  before  the  Chaiitauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  July,  1887. 
Not  known  where  printed.) 


Bremer  County. — We  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
from  Bremer  that  that  county  is  settling  np  rapidly  with  an 
intelligent  and  industrious  population.  The  County  Seat  has 
been  located  at  Waverly,  seventeen  miles  north  of  Cedar  Falls. 
At  the  latter  place  there  are  now  six  stores,  all  doing  a  good, 
and  we  trust  profitable  business.  The  counties  of  Buchanan. 
Black  Hawk  and  Bremer  are  among  the  best  in  the  State,  and 
emigrants  will  not  be  disappointed  in  finding  good  locations  in 
those  counties  unless  they  be  very  hard  to  please. — Duhuque 
Dailu  He  raid,  January  17,  1854. 


ALON/O  AIJKUNKTHY. 

Soldier,  legislator,  oducator.    Rose  from  private  in  the  Nintli  Iowa  Infantry  to  Colonel. 
He  took  part  in  4U  battles,  and  was  twice  wounded,  (irailnated  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  ISfxl.  He  served  in  (he  Iowa  lionse  of  representatives  (IsGC)  ; 
as  suiH>rintentlent  of  public  instruction  (  I>T"J-(;)  ;  ami  as  re^,'ent  of 


IOWA  UNDER  TKKRTTOPvIAL  GOVERNMENTS  AND 
THE  h*E:\IOVAD  OF  THE  INDIANS.* 


BY  COL.  ALONZO  ABERNETIIY. 


THE  PURCJIASE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  territory  fi'oin  which  the  Stale  of  Iowa  was  forined 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States  through  the  Louisiana 
Pnrehase  of  April  30,  1S03.  The  title  was  acquired  sul)jeet 
to  the  riglits  of  the  Indians  who  wei'e  in  possession. 

This  acquisition  was  a  marvelous  one  in  many  respects. 
In  area  it  more  than  doubled  the  territory  of  the  United 
States;  adding  1,171,931  square  miles  to  its  previous  area  of 
827,844  square  miles.  Tlie  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  cultivation  were  incomparably  greater.  It  came 
practically  as  a  gift  from  the  great  Napoleon,  to  save  him 
from  the  prospective  humiliation  of  its  capture  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Westerners  had  blazed  their  way  down  the  Ohio, 
and  into  the  IMississippi  valley.  New  Orleans  was  the  only 
outlet  for  their  produce,  but  an  order  had  been  issued  to  close 
the  IMississippi.  "The  French  Intendant  at  New  Orleans  delib- 
erately threw  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  the  We^sterners.  They 
at  once  united  in  earnest  protest  against  this  injustice.  They 
threatened  to  organize  an  army  of  invasion  to  capture  New 
Orleans.  President  JefL'erson  had  dispatched  IMonroe  to 
France  to  try  to  buy  the  city  with  a  little  territor}^  adjoining 
on  the  east,  but  before  he  reached  Paris  Napoleon  said  to 
Livingston,  our  minister,  ''I  will  sell  you  Louisiana."  With- 
out authority  to  buy,  without  money  to  pay,  Livingston  hesi- 
tated. "Jefferson  had  led  his  party  into  power  as  the  special 
champion  of  States'  Rights,  and  the  special  opponent  of 
national  sovereignty."  Impatiently  Napoleon  pressed  his 
offer  to  sell,  and  after  some  parleying,  ^15,000,000  was  named 
in  the  treaty  of  purchase.  This  province  cost  our  government 
less  than  two  cents  an  acre.  It  solved  souie  national  and  some 
international  problems  that  had  already  become  acute  and 
serious.   IMost  of  all,  it  settled  in  the  simplest  possible  manner 

♦This  paper  ^yas  road  at  tlio  tenth  bioniiial  meeting  of  the  Pioneer  Law 
Makers' .  Association. 
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and  for  all  time,  the  civil,  industrial,  ;ind  intt  t  n;it ional  stntus 
of  North  Aniorica.  It  dedicated  the  continent  to  ^•overjiincnts 
*'of  the  people,  hy  the  peoi)le,  for  the  pe()i)lc."  It  iii.Mdc  hiler 
acquisitions  easy  and  natural.  At  the  end  of  a  century,  the 
power  and  possibilities  i^iven  this  ^•overnnient  by  tliat  j)ur- 
chase,  over  the  destiny  of.  liuninnity,  are  bc^qnnin<;-  to  be 
revealed. 

IOWA   TJORKlTOIiY   UiN'DEli   SUCCESSIVE  COVERXMENTS. 

Our  Iowa  part  of  this  territory,  about  one-twentieth, 
passed  under  various  names  in  its  progress  toward  statehood, 
eight  altogether.  In  the  original  treaty  of  cession  it  was 
termed,  the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,  or  simply  Louisi- 
ana. March  26,  1804,  Congress  passed  an  act  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory; that  lying  north  of  the  33d  degree  of  north  latitude 
being  organized  as  the  District  of  Louisiana,  and  attached  for 
civil  purposes  to  Indiana  Territoiy,  Avhich  at  that  time  joined 
it  on  the  east,  and  was  under  the  administration  of  'Mr.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  as  territorial  governor.  The  act  to  take 
effect  October  1,  1804,  and  continue  for  one  year.  This  act  of 
Congress  vesting  the  executive  power  in  the  governor  of 
another  territory  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict. They  held  that  they  were  being  placed  under  ''the  dic- 
tates of  a  foreign  government,"  that  is,  across  the  river. 
They  objected  strongly  also  to  the  provision  authorizing  the 
President  to  arrange  with  Indian  tribes  owning  lands  east  of 
the  Mississippi  to  remove  and  settle  on  the  west  side.  Con- 
gress accordingly  made  haste  to  give  them  a  territorial  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  changing  the  name  to  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana,  and  providing  for  a  governor,  secretary,  and  three 
judges,  and  later  some  other  civil  orBcers.  This  act  to  take 
effect  July  4,  1805. 

This  territory  of  Louisiana  was  continued  until  1812,  when 
the  name  was  again  changed  to  the  Territory  of  ]\Iissouri,  the 
act  to  take  effect  December  7  of  that  year,  and  giving  addi- 
tional powers  to  the  governor  and  other  executive  officers,  pro- 
viding also  for  a  legislative  body  to  consist  of  two  houses,  the 
lower  house  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 

When  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  state,  August  10,  1821, 
the  remainder  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri  was  left  practically^ 
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williout  ;iny  civil  uovci'iiiiicnl .  'I'liis  was  not,  iiiidcr  the  fir- 
cinnstniu'cs,  so  vrry  sci'ious  .'in  oversight,  since  about  llic  only 
white  people  within  its  hounds,  al'tci*  Missouri  had  hcen  cut 
ol'l',  were  I'ur  tra(U'i-s  or  tra[)pei's,  who  were  as  a  nile  seattocd 
at  lon^^  distances  i'roni  each  other  oviu-  this  vast  territory 
But  now  that  Missoui'i  was  iillin*^-  up  on  the  south,  and  Illinois 
oil  the  east,  with  the  steady  and  ever-in(*reasin<i'  army  of 
invasion  crowding-  westward,  it  was  in  the  natui'e  of  thin<:s 
impossible  for  tlie  fairest  re<^i(ni  in  all  this  f>reat  western 
world  to  much  longer  remain  the  happy  liunting'  gTOunds  of 
the  roving-  and  untutored  red  men,  in  their  eager  and  exultant 
pastime  of  scalping  each  other. 

.  June  28,  Cong"ress  rather  tardily  attached  tliis  reuion 

to  the  Territory  of  ^lichigan  for  the  purpose  of  temporary 
government. 

In  the  meantim(\  however,  the  barrier  of  the  ^Mississippi 
had  been  removed,  and  what  is  now  eastern  low^a  had  been 
opened  up  for  settlement,  and  for  thirteen  months  a  steady 
stream  of  immigration  had  been  pouring  across  the  river  and 
spreading  itself  out  everywhere  miles  away  to  the  west. 

Two  months  after  the  organization  of  this  Territoiy  a 
Legishitive  Council  convened  at  Detroit  and  organized  twO' 
counties  west  of  the  ^Mississippi — called  the  Iowa  District — 
divided  by  a  line  running  due  west  from  the  lower  end  of 
Rock  Island.  They  were  named  Des  ^Moines  and  Dubu([ue, 
and  constituted  each  a  township,  namely,  Flint  Hills,  and 
Julien.  This  act  gave  the  first  semblance  of  government  to 
this  new  district,  and  soon  led  to  imi)ortant  results.  George 
W.  Jones  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  Congress  the  next  year  and 
soon  secured  the  law  creating  the  Territory  of  AVisconsin, 
which  took  effect  tluly  3,  1S36,  covering  the  same  territory  as 
the  former,  with  a  portion  left  out  which  a  few  months  later 
became  the  state  of  ^Michigan.  Governor  Henry  Dodge  of  the 
new  Territory  ordered  a  census  in  the  following  Auuust, 
which  showed  a  ])(^pulation  of  10,531  within  the  district.  But 
meantime  not  a  township  of  its  land  had  been  surveyed.  This 
AVisconsin  Territory  continued  just  two  years,  and  was  fol- 
lowed July  3,  183S,  by  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  eliminating  from 
the  former  territory  what  is  now  the  state  of  AYisconsin.  Thus. 
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cut  down,  Iowa  (Miibrnccd  still  all  thai  j)<)rtion  of  tli('  original 
territory  of  Louisiana,  lyiiii;-  between  Hk*  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  extending-  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Missouri  on  the  south  to  the  Hritish  possessions  on  the 
north;  that  is,  all  of  Iowa,  all  of  Minnesota  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  its  source,  and 
all  of  the  Dakotas  east  of  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers.- 
At  this  date  not  a  quarter  section  of  land  had  been  otl'ered 
for  sale  by  the  government,  thouu'h  a  census  taken  the  previous 
May  showed  a  populati(m  of  22,859.  December  28,  184G,  the 
State  of  Iowa  was  formed  with  its  present  boundai'ies. 

INDIAN  OCCUPANCY  AND  OWNERSHIP. 

During  the  forty-three  years  from  the  Louisiana  Purcliase 
to  the  organization  of  our  state  the  Lidians  had  exclusive  con- 
trol for  thirty  years  and  partial  control  the  remaining  thir- 
teen. Their  right  to  the  territory  occupied  was  recognized 
from  the  first,  notwithstanding  the  slender  grounds  for  any 
very  valid  claim,  oftentimes  based  largely  on  their  ability  to 
drive  away  other  claimants  who  also  wanted  the  same  territory 
for  occasional  use  as  hunting  ground. 

Forts  were  established  and  occupied  by  United  States 
troops,  successively  on  the  boi'der,  at  Fort  IMadison.  Rock 
Island,  and  Prairie  du  Cliien,  at  an  early  day.  and  later  at 
OoTincil  Bluffs  in  1889,  Fort  Atkinson  in  1840,  Des  Moines  in 
1843,  and  Ft.  Dodge  in  1849,  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the 
■encroachments  of  whites  and  to  guard  frontier  settlements  in 
territory  already  ceded,  from  depredations  of  the  Indians. 

The  early  Presidents  all  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple generally  in  their  solicitude  for  the  future  of  the  abo- 
rigines found  here  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  President 
Monroe,  wlio  had  earlier  proposed  to  colonize  the  Indians 
-west  of  the  ]\Iississippi,  "as  they  would  never  be  disturbed 
there  by  white  men,''  said  to  Congress  in  1825 : 

Being  deeply  iiii[)ressc(.l  with  the  oi)iuit)u  tliat  the  removal  of  the 
Indian  tribes  from  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy  within  the  limits 
of  the  several  states  and  territories,  is  of  very  high  importance  to  our 
Union,  and  may  be  accomplished  on  conditions  and  in  a  niaiuier  to 
promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  those  tribes;  the  attention  of 
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the  govcrninoiit  lias  been  loii<;  drawn,  witli  great  solicitude  to  tlio 
subject.  Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  in  their  present 
state  it  is  impossible  to  incorporate  them  in  such  masses,  in  any  form 
whatever,  into  our  system.  The  great  object  to  be  accomplished  is  the 
removal  of  these  tribes  on  conditions  whicli  shall  be  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  and  honorable  to  the  government. 

It  lias  been  estimated  that  there  were  as  many  as  ten  thou- 
sand Indians  who  claimed  their  home  in  Iowa  when  the  first 
treaties  were  made  for  their  removal.  Some  estimates  make 
the  number  as  high  as  fifteen  thousand.  Prior  to  June  1,  1833, 
the  entii'e  territory  of  Iowa  was  in  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Indian.s — Sacs  and  Foxes  mainly — while  north  of  their 
territory,  in  what  is  now^  northern  Iowa  and  JMinnesota,  were 
the  hunting  grounds  of  various  tribes  of  the  Sioux.  Boundary 
lines  were  unknown  to  the  savages  and  bloody  conflicts 
between  these  hostile  and  warlike  tribes  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  as  they  made  incursions  upon  each  other's 
territory. 

jMr.  Willard  Barrows,  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor, 
■Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  his  Notes  on  low^a,  published  in  1845  with 
map,  says: 

It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1833  that  any  Indian  title  was  extin- 
guished to  the  territory  of  Iowa.  The  country  had  been  in  possession 
of  various  Indian  tribes  for  centuries;  its  rich  and  fertilizing  soil 
had  for  ages  drank  the  blood  of  contending  foes  for  possession.  Its 
hills  and  valleys,  its  rivers  and  prairies,  have  witnessed  the  most 
bloody  conllicts  ever  fought  by  the  savages  of  our  western  world,  as 
the  numerous  battle  grounds  that  everywhere  strew  the  land  will 
testify. 

THE  NEUTRAL  LINE. 

The  government  had  begun  early  in  the  century,  through 
its  Indian  agents  and  other  officers,  to  check  the  spirit  of  sav- 
agery between  the  more  hostile  tribes,  and  various  treaties  of 
peace  and  amity"  had  been  concluded  with  them  when  Gov. 
William  Clark  of  St.  Louis,  then  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  Gov.  Lewis  Cass  of  ^lichigan  Territory,  negoti- 
ated a  treaty  with  various  Indian  tribes  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
August  10,  1825,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  government 
should  run  a  line  between  the  Sioux  on  the  north,  and  the  eon- 
federated  tribes  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  south,  which 
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should  be  a.  boundary  botwccMi  llioii'  conutries.  Section  '1  of 
this  treaty  i-ead  as  follows: 

It  is  agreed  lict vvi^cti  the  confodcraterl  trilx's  uf  tlio  Sacs  and  l-Vixes^ 
and  tlic  Sioux  that  the  line  b<?tueeii  tiieir  respective  countries  shall 
be  as  follows:  Oonunenein^i;  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Upper  lovvay  river, 
on  the  west  bank  c»f  the  Mississippi,  and  ascending  the  said  loway 
river  to  its  left  fork,  tlience  up  that  fork  to  its  source,  thence  crossinj^- 
the  fork  of  the  Ked  Cedar  river  in  a  direct  line  to  the  second  or  upper 
fork  of  the  ])es  INtoincs  river,  and  thence  on  a  direct  line  to  the  lower 
fork  of  the  Calumet  (Big  Sioux)  river;  down  that  river  to  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri  river. 

The  line  provided  for  in  the  above  excerpt  was  surveyed 
by  Nathan  ]^oone,  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor,  bef-'inning 
April  19,  183:2,  as  follows:  *  "    .  ^ 

Beginning  at  a  point  inaccessible  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  Up})er  Iowa  and  its  confluence  with  the  ^Mississippi  river, 
thence  running  up  the  Iowa  river,  south  62  degrees  and  20  minutes 
west,  23  miles  and  20  chains  to  a  big  spring  near  the  mouth  of  the  left 
hand  fork  of  that  river,  50  links  wide.  On  the  lower  side  of  the  fork 
is  a  cliff  about  20  feet  high.  Thence  up  said  left  hand  fork,  south  17 
degrees  and  15  minutes  east,  S  miles  and  20  chains,  thence  south  73 
degrees  and  15  minutes  west,  133  miles  and  43  chains  to  the  second  or 
upper  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  river.* 

The  first  point  named  is  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  Ti'out 
Run  in  or  near  Section  9,  Township  98,  Kange  7,  about  six 
miles  below  Decorah,  AVinneshiek  county ;  the  second,  in  or 
near  Section  23-97-7;  the  next  section  of  the  line  ran  to  the 
Des  Moines  river.  Capt.  Boone  in  his  Field  Notes  describings 
this  latter  line  says  : 

From  this  point  ran  a  random  line  south  75  degrees  west,  to 
strike  the  second  or  upper  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  river — ran  this  linc^ 
130  miles  and  46  chains  to  the  east  bank  of  the  second  or  upper  fork 
of  the  Des  Moines  river,  150  links  wide,  running  southwest,  which  was 
found  to  be  4  miles  and  5  chains  northerly  of  the  said  fork.  Thence 
a  meandered  line  to  the  upper  or  second  fork  of  the  river,  making  the 
length  of  the  true  line  133  miles,  43  chains  from  the  source  ot"  the 
left  hand  fork  of  the  Upper  Iowa  river  to  the  upper  or  second  fork 
of  the  river  Des  Moines.  Here  established  a  corner  on  the  east  side 
and  at  the  junction  of  said  fork  with  the  river  Des  Moines  and  planted 

*Surveyor's  Field  Notes.  Copies  of  the  Field  Notes  kindly  furnished  the 
writer  from  tlie,  Oflice  of  Iiuliun  AtVairs  at  Wasliinston,  for  the  preparation  of 
this  paper,  are  deposited  in  the  State  Historical  Department  at  Des  Moines. 
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a  post  in  j)r;Mrio  at  liif^h  wator  mark,  on  tlu;  southwost  side  of  a 
natural  mound  of  from  AO  to  feet  in  widtli  at  ])ase  and  10  feet  in 
heiglit.  .1  mmodiatoly  opposite  this  mound  is  the  liead  or  upper  point 
of  an  island,  the  main  cliannel  of  tlie  river  passes  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  island.  The  true  line  from  ihis  point  to  the  head  of  the  left  hand 
fork  of  the  Iowa  river  is  north  73  degrees,  15  minutes  east. 

The  point  was  also  witnessed  by  two  elm  trees  standing  , 
near  the  post — one  24  inches  in  diameter,  tlie  other  inches; 
but  these  trees  have  prol)ably  long  since  disappeai*ed. 

This  point  is  doubtless  at  the  confluence  of  the  east  and 
west  forks  of  the  J)es  ^Moines,  in  Section  19-01-28,  three  miles 
below  Dakota  City  in  Humboldt  county.  No  other  forks  on 
the  river  would  comply  with  the  length  and  direction  of  tlie 
lines  given  in  the  Field  Notes.  A  number  of  early  maps  which 
show  this  neutral  line  and  the  boundaries  of  the  neutral 
ground  on  either  side  of  it  have  been  consulted,  and  all  cor- 
roborate this  view;  among  the  number  are  Lieut.  Albert  'M. 
Lea's  ]\Iap  of  1836,  John  Plunibe's  and  J.  H.  Cotton's  IVEaps 
of  1839,  J.  XL  Colton's  and  Jesse  Williams'  iMaps  of  1840, 
Newhall's  :\Iap  of  1841,  AYillard  Bai'rows'  Map  of  1845.* 

Lieut.  Lea's  map  shows  the  mouth  of  the  Lizard  a  few 
miles  below  the  line  of  the  Boone  survey  of  the  neutral  line, 
the  mouth  of  the  Boone  river  12  or  15  miles  below  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  neutral  ground,  and  the  north  line  touching 
Clear  Lake  on  the  north. 

Part  II  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  for  1896-97,  Plate  131,  contains  a 
small  map  of  Iowa  showing  these  and  later  Indian  boundaries, 
but  rather  inaccurately  drawn. 

The  remainder  of  the  treaty  line — ''and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  lower  fork  of  the  Calumet  river;  and  down  that  river  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  ^Missouri  river" — was  never  run.  It  was  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  same  article  of  the  treaty  that  this  line  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  settled  until  the  assent  of  the  Yaucton  band  should 
be  given.  And  if  the  said  band  should  refuse  their  assent,  the  arrange- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  boundary  line  should  be  void  and  the 
right  of  the  parties  to  tl\e  country  bounded  tliercby  sliould  be  the 
same  as  if  no  provision  had  been  nuide  for  an  extension  of  the  line 


*Tlie  libvarios  of  tlie  State  Historical  Departnieiit  at  Pes  Moines,  and  of  the 
Stnte  Historical  Society  at  Iowa  City,  contain  each  very  interesting  and  valuable 
collections  of  these  early  maps  of  Iowa. 
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west  of  the  forks  of  the  Dos  Moines  river.  By  tlin  eleventh  article  of 
that  treaty  (1S25)  a  council  was  to  be  held  with  the  Yancton  Ijand 
of  Sioux,  during  the  year  1S2G,  to  explain  to  them  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  and  to  procure  their  assent  thereto,  should  they  be  dis- 
posed to  give  it,  but  no  record  is  on  file  in  this  ofTice  that  such  a 
council  was  ever  held.* 

THE  NKUTRAL  GROUND. 

A  second  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  Avas  held  at  Prairie 
dn  Chien,  July  15,  1830,  at  which  the  Sioux  Indians  ceded  a 
tract  20  miles  in  width  north  of  the  neutral  line,  and  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  a  like  tract  south  of  the  line,  between  the  ^lissis- 
sippi  and  the  Des  Moines  rivers;  this  forty  mile  tract  to  be 
held  as  neutral  ground.  Both  lines  were  run  in  three  sections 
as  the  neutral  line  had  been,  and  parallel  to  it.  The  northern 
boundary  began  at  the  ]\nssissippi  20  miles  north  of  the 
Upper  Iowa,  the  first  section  being  -14  miles  and  41.50  chains 
in  length,  apparently  terminating  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Winneshiek  county.  The  second  was  5  miles  and  40  chains 
long,  and  the  west  section  127  miles  in  length,  passing  south 
of  Osage,  north  of  ]Mason  City,  and  touching  the  north  bank 
of  Clear  Lake  at  one  point,  and  reaching  the  Des  Moines  near 
the  southeast  corner  of  Palo  Alto  county. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  neutral  ground  began  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  a  stake  5.40  chains  south- 
east of  a  very  noted  rock  of  about  200  feet  in  height.  This 
conspicuous  cliff  was  known  as  Painted  Rock,  on  which  was 
drawn  at  some  very  early  date  the  figure  of  an  animal,  and 
the  word  ''Tiger"  with  some  other  names  and  symbols.  Judge 
Murdock  said  the  painting  was  there  in  1843,  and  looked 
ancient  at  that  time.  This  rock  is  in  the  northeast  ciuarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  Section  3-96-3,  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  ^Yaukon  Junction  in  Allamakee  county.  The  survey 
was  commenced  by  Nathan  Boone,  June  19,  1832,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Upper  Iowa  to  Painted  Rock  and  two  miles  west 
where  he  set  a  two  mile  post,  when  he  quit  work  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  September  8,  1833, 
James  Craig  resumed  the  survey  at  the  point  where  ]\Iajor 
Boone  left  off,  running  the  line  south  G2  degrees  20  minutes 


*Letter  from  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  March  23,  1906. 
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west  10  iiiil(>s  furtlicr,  wlioi-e  hit  i)I;nito(l  the  twenty-one  niile 
post  :  thence  sontli  17  deiirees  15  minutes  east  7  miles,  crossing 
the  Turkey  river  on  the  seventli  mile;  thenee  south  73  de^JTrees 
and  15  minutes  west,  125  miles  and  33  chains  to  the  Des 
]\loines  river.  The  first  section -ol'  tiiis  line  ])assed  near  the 
town  of  Luana,  to  ahout  Section  27-95-0 ;  the  next  to  Section 
36-94-6,  in  ^Meadow  and  Marion  townships,  Clayton  county. 
The  southwest  corner  of  the  neutral  ,i;-i'oun(l,  that  is,  the  point 
where  the  southei'u  houndaiy^  reached  the  Des  ^Moines,  is 
easily  and  accurately  determined  by  the  surveyor's  l^eld  notes 
recording  the  meanderiugs  of  the  river  north  to  the  post 'estab- 
lished by  Capt.  Boone  in  the  earlier  survey.  This  survey 
begins  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Boone  river  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  northern  loup  of  the  river,  in  Section 
15-87-27,  and  follows  the  various  w^indings  of  the  river 
throughout,  as  they  are  given  in  the  new  maps  of  Webster  and 
Humboldt  counties  in  the  Iowa  State  Atlas  of  1904.  The  line 
passed  very  near  the  present  tow^ns  of  Fayette  and  Iowa  Falls. 

CESSION  OF  WESTERN  IOWA. 

Another  clause  of  this  treaty  of  July  15,  1830,  was  as 
follows : 

The  said  tribes  (Sacs  and  Foxes)  cede  and  relinquish  to  the  United 
States  forever  all  their  right  and  title  to  the  lands  lying  within  the 
following  boundary,  to-wit:  Beginning  at  the  npper  fork  of  the  Des 
Moines  river,  and  passing  the  sources  of  the  Little  Sioux  and  Floyd 
rivers  to  the  fork  of  the  first  creek  which  falls  into  the  big  Sioux  or 
Calumet  on  the  east  side;  thence  down  said  creek  and  Calumet  river 
to  the  Missouri;  thence  down  said  Missouri  river  to  the  Missouri  state 
line,  above  the  Kansas;  thence  along  said  line  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  said  state;*  thence  to  the  high  lands  between  the  waters  falling 
into  the  Missouri  and  Des  Moines,  passing  on  said  high  lands  along 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  forks  of  the  Grand  river,  thence  along 
said  high  lands  or  ridge  separating  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  from 
those  of  the  Des  Moines,  to  a  point  opposite  the  source  of  the  Boyer 
river,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  upper  fork  of  the  Des  Moines, 
the  place  of  beginning.  But  it  is  understood  that  the  lands  ceded 
and  relinquished  by  this  treaty  are  to  be  assigned  and  allotted  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  "United  States,  to  the  tribes  now 
living  thereon,  or  to  sucli  other  tribes  as  the  President  may  locate 
thereon  for  hunting  and  other  purposes. 

*At  tliis  (late  tlic  wt'stcrn  houiidnry  of  ^Missouri  extended  both  north  and 
south  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas. 
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The  al)()\'o  drsci-ihcd  cession,  though  nnl  made  for  the  \)\\v- 
I)()se  of  oponiiiLi'  tliis  lariic  wt'stcrn  section  of  our  state  to  the 
settlement  ol'  whites,  linaliy  facilitated  such  a  residt  tifte(Mi 
years  later. 

THE  ]iALF-i;i{Ki:i)  tract. 

A  ti'eaty  had  l)ccn  signed  at  Washinuton,  Auizust  4.  1824, 
with  the  Saes  and  Foxes  ])i-ovidinti'  that:  'Mhe  small  tract  of 
land  lyinj:^'  between  tlu'  rivers  l)es  .Moines  and  ^1  ississi ppi,  and 
the  extension  of  the  stat(^.  boundary  line  of  Missoni-i,  is 
intended  for  the  n.se  of  the'  half-breeds  beloniiin^-  to  tlie  Sae 
and  Fox  nation."  This  treaty  was  made  for  the  biMiefit  of 
the  families  of  early  traders  and  ti'a])pei's  who  had  mai'ried 
Indian  women.  The  tract  contained  113,000  aei-es,  an.d  was 
held  by  them  until  1834. 

THE  BLACK  HAWK  PFRCIIASE. 

The  first  land  in  Iowa  ac(|uired  by  the  g'overnment  fi'cMU 
the  Indians  foi'  the  i)uri)ose  of  opening  it  to  pei'manent  settle- 
ment, consisted  of  a  tract  extending  along  the  Mississippi 
from  the  northern  ])oundary  of  ^Missouri  to  the  southern 
boundai'y  of  the  neutral  ground  about  50  miles  wide,  and 
called  the  l^laek  Hawk  Purchase.  The  Keokuk  Reserve,  a 
strip  10  by  40  miles  in  extent  along  the  lower  Iowa  river, 
about  half  being  on  each  side,  and  extending  down  to  Wapel- 
lo's village  below  the  present  site  of  Wapello  in  Louisa  county, 
w^^s  reserved  from  this  purchase.  This  tract  was  surveyed  in 
October,  1835,  by  Charles  DeWard,  Assistant  Surveyoi-;  com- 
mencing at  a  point  on  the  iiorthern  boundaiy  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  50  miles  west  of  the  ^Mississippi,  and  9.90  chains 
east  of  the  122dinile  of  the  boundary,  thence  on  a  course  north 
28  degrees  east,  95  miles  and  43.15  chains  to  the  intersection 
of  the  Red  Cedar  river  40  iniles  from  the  ]\lississippi,  and 
thence  north  29  degrees  15  minutes  west,  75  miles  and  14.50 
chains  to  the  intersection  of  the  south  line  of  the  neutral 
ground;  thence  along  that  line  27  miles  and  50  chains  to  the 
Turkey  river,  and  along  said  south  boundary  to  Painted  Rock. 
The  southern  terminus  of  this  line  was  28  miles  and  30  cliains 
\vest  of  the  Des  ]\roines  river,  and  ab(nit  5  mih>s  west  (^f  the 
southwest  corner  of  Van  Buren  county.    The  angle  vras  near 
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where  the  Ccdnr  river  crosses  tlie  east  line  of  Johnson  ef)unt>-. 
and  tlie  nortliwest  lerniinus,  in  the  norlliei'n  pai'l  of  Fi-einont 
township,  !)2-10  in  Fayette  county. 

The  treaty  ])y  whieli  tliis  tract  was  acfinir-cd  was  negotiated 
Septeinhci'  21,  hy  Gen.  ^Yinfield  Scott,*  and  Oov.  Jolm 

Reynohls  of  Illinois,  with  tlie  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  ^Yinn('- 
baf^'os,  at  a  council  held  on  the  west  bank  of  the  ississi[)pi, 
where  Davenport  noAv  stands. 

The  council  had  been  called  at  Ivock  Island,  but  the  ineet- 
in<^'  was  chanji'cd  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  because  the  siiudl- 
pox  had  broken  out  anion*^  the  ti'oops  on  the  island.  Tliis 
purchase  of  some  live  million  acres  cost  the  froveriunent  ten 
or  twelve  cents  an  acre.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  Con^M*ess 
February  13,  1833,  and  the  Indians  gave  possession  June  1. 
Tliis  tract  seems  to  have  been  demanded  of  the  Indians  as  a 
kind  of  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  recent  l^lack  Hawk 
war. 

September  28,  183G,  Gov.  Henry  Dodge  made  a  treaty  with 
tlie  Sacs  and  Foxes  at  Davenport,  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Keokuk  Reserve :  and  secured  ])ossession  November  1  follow- 
ing. Young  James  W.  Grimes  was  secretary  of  this  council. 
This  tract  of  256,000  acres  cost  $195,988,  about  seventy-seven 
cents  an  acre. 

SECOND  BLACK  HAWK  PURCHASE.  ' 

October  21,  1837,  another  treaty  was  made  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  the  cession  of  an  additional  1,250,000  acre  tract 
adjoining  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase  on  the  west ;  the  northern 
and  southern  points  to  correspond  with  the  northwest  and 
southwest  corners  of  the  former  purchase,  the  lines  to  meet  at 
a  point  west  of  the  angle,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  distant. 

This  tract  was  partially  surveyed  by  Clias.  Bracken  in  1S39.  The 
line  ran  from  a  point  on  the  Eed  Cedar  river,  40  miles  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi, west  25  miles,  51.10  chains,'  thence  north  9  degrees  55  min- 
utes west,  09  miles,  2.32  chains;  thence  with  the  cession  line  of  1S32, 


*The  writer  "well  remfmbers  seeing  G?u.  Scott  and  being  greatly  impressed 
with  the  majestic  appearance  of  this  one  of  his  early  heroes,  as  he  was  passing 
through  Ohio  during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1843.  Tho  governor,  Lewis 
Cass,  also  previously  mentioned,  was  another  boyhood  hero,  viewed  with  awe 
nt  an  earlier  date  as  lie  was  traveling  through  Ohio  in  his  private  carriage  from 
Detroit  to  Washington  while  representing  iSiichigan  in  tlie  U.  S.  Senate. 
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south  29'4  di'jTjrot's  east  75  inilos,  14.50  chains  to  Ix'/^innin^'.  'J'his 
constituted  tlie  upper  hall"  of  the  cession  and  contained  544, 035, S} 
acres.  The  survey  was  then  suspended  on  account  of  sickness  of  the 
surveyor.* 

The  south  lej4'  of  the  western  boundary  crossed  tlie  Des 
]Moines  river  at  the  old  town  of  lowaville,  a  mile  above  Selma 
ill  Van  Bureu  county. 

This  tract  cost  some  twenty  cents  an  aere.  Thus  was 
opened  for  selllement  five  months  after  Iowa  Territory  was 
created  nearly  three  hundred  townships  of  land,  which  was 
about  one-fifth  of  what  eight  years  later  became  the  state  of 
Iowa. 

PURCHASE   OP   CENTRAL  IOWA  TERRITORY. 

AYhen,  however,  the  government  had  once  removed  the 
Mississippi  barrier,  and  permitted  the  steadily  advancing 
army  of  civilization  to  plant  its  feet  on  the  nether  banks  of  the 
Father  of  Waters,  no  second  halting  place  could  long  be  main- 
tained within  the  beautiful  land,  short  of  the  Missouri,  and 
the  government  agents  were  kept  busy  seeking  new  treaties. 
At  the  end  of  another  four  years  so  many  had  come  into  the 
new  territory  to  find  homes,  and  crowding  up  to  the  borders, 
while  wild  game  w^as  seeking  refuge  in  the  forests  of  western 
rivers,  that  when  Gov.  John  Chambers  met  the  Sac  and  Pox 
Indians  at  their  agency  near  the  Des  iMoines,  ten  miles  west 
of  the  border,  and  a  few  miles  east  of  where  Ottumwa  now 
stands,  October  11,  1842,  he  was  finally  able  to  convince  theni 
that  Iowa  would  no  longer  afford  them  hunting  grounds  suited 
to  their  needs ;  and  a  treaty  Avas  concluded  by  which  they  con- 
veyed all  their  remaining  lands  in  Iowa  to  the  United  States. 
They  were  to  vacate  the  eastern  portion  May  1,  1843,  and  the 
remainder  October  11,  1845.  The  line  of  division  w^as  to  be : 
"A  line  running  due  north  and  south  from  the  Painted  or 
Red  Rocks  on  the  White  Breast  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  river, 
which  rocks  will  be  found  about  eight  miles,  when  reduced  to 
a  straight  line,  from  the  junction  of  the  White  Breast  with  the 
Des  Moines. ' ' 

The  red  rocks,  however,  were  found  to  be,  not  on  the  White 
Breast  which  enters  the  Des  Moines  from  the  south,  but  on  the 

*18th  Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Pt.  2,  p.  767. 
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iiortli  side  of  the  Dcs  ^[oiiies  itsolf,  nbont  oi^^lit  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  White  Biea.st  creek,  to  follow  the  river,  or  5  1-3 
)iiiles  in  a  (lii'ect  line.  There  are  no  other  such  rocks  in  the 
county  nor  indeed  in  the  state.  They  form  a  very  conspicuous 
ledg-e  of  deep  red  snnd-stoiie,  just  such  ns  would  become  a  land- 
mark to  these  rovinG^  peoples,  and  known  fai'  and  wide;  and 
are  situated  very  near  the  center  of  Section  35-77-20,  in 
Marion  county.  The  line  ran  about  a  mile  west  of  Knoxville 
and  struck  the  south  boundary  of  the  neutral  f^round  three 
miles  west  of  Ackley  in  Hardin  county.  The  late  Senator 
xMfred  Hebard  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  was  present  at  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  treaty  and  signed  it  as  a  witness. 

The  Indians  ^^oncrally  removed  as  tliey  ap^recd,  only  about  two 
hundred  rcniainincr  beyond  the  allotted  time,  and  they  soon  left. 
Before  the  first  day  of  May,  1843,  large  numbers  of  white  people 
assembled  along  the  border,  awaiting  the  hour  when  they  could  enter 
the  portion  of  the  new  purchase  then  thrown  open.  Up  to  that  date 
United  States  soldiers  guarded  the  Indian  country  from  intruders,  as 
ten  years  previously  they  had  guarded  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase. 
Eager  for  the  choicest  locations,  some  explorers,  when  the  midnight 
hour  struck,  crossed  the  border  with  blazing  torches,  and  set  stakes, 
and  blazed  trees,  to  mark  their  claims.  The  rest  of  the  Purchase  was 
guarded  by  United  States  troops  until  the  time  fixed  by  the  treaty  for 
the  removal  of  all  the  Indians,  when  there  was  another  rush  for  choice 
locations.* 

Two  treaties  of  purchase  and  removal  were  made  in  1846 ; 
one,  June  5,  by  Col.  Peter  A.  Sarpy,  at  Trader's  Point  on  the 
Missouri  river,  in  ^Mills  county,  with  the  Pottawattamies,  for 
the  re-purchase  of  the  5,000,000  acre  tract  on  which  they  had 
been  located  by  the  government  in  1835,  and  their  removal 
within  two  years  to  Kansas ;  and  another,  by  which  the  AYinne- 
bagos,  October  13,  1846,  ceded  their  lands  in  the  neutral 
grounds  along  the  Upper  Iowa,  Turkey,  Wapsipinecon,  and 
Cedar  rivers,  for  territory  on  the  St.  Peter's  river  in  Minne- 
sota, from  Avhich  they  were  removed  in  1848. 

When  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  the  Sioux 
finally  surrendered  the  Spirit  Lake  country,  by  treaty  of  July 
23,  1851,  more  than  200,000  Avhite  people  had  homes  in  Iowa, 
yet  a  year  later  than  that  even,  a  fierce  battle  was  fought 

*Dr.  Wm.  Salter's  "Iowa,  the  First  Free  State  in  tlie  Louisiana  Purchase,"' 
p.  251. 
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twenty  miles  iioi'thea.st  of  Alf,a)iia  in  Kossuth  eonnty,  ])et\veen 
a  band  of  ]\his(iual<:ies  and  a  parly  of  Sionx  w]io  liad  eonio 
to  Inuit  on  tlie  Uppei*  Des  ^Moines.  They  d('feat(^d  tlioii- 
enemies,  leavin^i'  sixteen  dead  Sioux  to  be  scalpinl  l)y  their 
vietoi-s,  left  on  the  field  and  nevei"  buried  nor  removed. 

Allusion  was  made  above  to  the  fact  that  when  Iowa  Tei-i-i- 
tory  was  organized  in  18:^8,  23,000  people  were  I'esidinfr  within 
its  bounds  on  the  6,000,000  or  moj'e  acres  previously  opened 
for  settlement  by  the  first  and  seeond  Black  ILawlc  Purchases; 
and  that  the  o'overnment  was  not  yet  ready  to  sell  an  acre  of 
land.  The  people  had  simply  ^one  in  and  selected  their 
claims,  some  of  them — many  of  them — had  been  there  waiting 
to  buy  for  more  than  five  years.  Homesteaders  in  those  days 
had  no  special  privile,c:es,  as  in  later  years,  of  securing-  their 
homesteads  without  cost,  nor  even  to  buy  at  a  fixed  price. 
The  law  then  provided  that  when  the  lands  had  been  surveyed, 
and  land  offices  opened,  the  lands  mnst  all  be  offered  at  public 
auction,  to  the  highest  bidder;  no  bid  to  be  accepted  for  less 
than  $1.25  an  acre. 

The  first  surveyors  who  entered  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase 
to  lay  off  township  lines  came  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  after 
Gov.  Dodge's  census  takers  had  recorded  the  names  of  10,531 
residents. 

At  the  end  of  two  years'  surveying  enough  land  had  been 
divided  into  quarter  sections  to  open  land  offices.  One  was 
opened  at  Duburpie,  November  5,  1838,  and  the  other  at  Bur- 
lington, November  19,  1838. 

At  the  Dubucpie  office  twenty-three  townships  were  placed 
on  sale,  in  townships  ranging  from  78  to  92,  and  ranges  from 
1  to  8. 

At  the  Burlington  office  tAventy-five  townships  were  placed 
■on  sale,  in  townships  ranging  from  67  to  77,  and  ranges  from 
1  to  10. 

October  21,  1839,  six  more  townships  were  placed  on  sale, 
all  at  the  Burlington  office;  and  in  1840,  140  additional  town- 
ships had  been  divided  up  and  were  placed  on  sale. 

There  are  many  interesting  phases  connected  with  the  early 
histoiy  of  Iowa,  including  the  character  of  the  pioneers, 
methods  of  travel  in  those  days,  kinds  of  homes  first  occupied. 
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occupations  of  tlie  enii<^rants,  means  of  subsistence,  absence 
of  both  market  and  marketable  products,  the  unicjuc  and 
effective  methods  adoi)ted  by  the  homesteaders  for  adjust inuf 
their  chiims  after  the  surveyor's  lines  iiad  l)een  run,  and  of 
securing'  their  farms  at  the  lowest  price  without  competitive 
biddin^^  ^[ost  of  these  can  be  gleaned  from  the  current  his- 
tories of  the  State,  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  the  llistoi-ieal 
Recoi'd  of  Iowa,  and  the  interest in<i'  volumes  published  for  the 
last  twenty  years  by  the  Pioneer  Law  ^Fakers'  Associatioii. 


A  Power  Press. — A  queer  looking  article  was  hauled  up  in 
a  wagon  before  the  entrance  to  the  Globe  Building  yesterday, 
which  for  a  time  was  the  observed  of  all  observers.  It  was 
evident  to  every  one  that  it  was  some  sort  of  a  machine,  but 
whether  for  grinding  corn,  threshing  wheat,  or  splitting  sliin- 
gles,  various  and  conflicting  were  the  conjectures.  Although 
quiet  looking  enough  perched  up  in  the  wagon,  it  was  regarded 
with  a  sort  of  suspicious  uneasiness,  till  a  printer  from  the 
Herald  office,  recognizing  the  appearance  of  the  stranger, 
smiled  a  welcome  and  approached  it  with  extended  arm.  Sus- 
picion was  at  once  superceded  by  a  conviction  that  it  had  some 
relation  to  the  art  of  arts.  And  so  it  has.  It  is  a  Power  Press, 
the  first  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  we  believe,  brought  hither  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Dubuque  Herald  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  job  work  in  this  place,  and  to  do  it  at  such  prices  as 
will  enable  every  person  to  help  along  his  business,  by  circu- 
lating cards,  circulars,  etc.,  among  the  people.  This  machine 
will  probably  be  in  operation  in  a  few  days,  when  the  public 
will  be  invited  to  gratify  their  curiosity. — Dubuque  Daily 
Herald,  Ja)niar\j,  1854. 
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BY  F.  I.  HEIiRIOTT, 
Professor  in  Drake  University. 

[Concluded  from  Aijril.y 

There  is  a  subtle  attraction  about  exclusive  explanations 
of  political  events  or  institutional  developments  that  is  wont 
to  lure  us  into  erroneous  conclusions — conclusions  that  are 
too  extensive  or  sweepin*^.  It  is  untrue  to  say  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  Iowa  prior  to  1850  was  made  up  entirely  of  emi- 
grants from  any  one  section  of  the  country.  The  pioneer 
population,  no  less  than  the  present  population,  we  shall  find, 
was  an  infusion  of  people  hailing  from  various  regions.  The 
representatives  of  the  several  race  elements  each  and  all 
played  parts  more  or  less  important  in  the  life  of  the  State. 
But  in  the  coalescence  or  collision  of  the  peoples  from  the 
various  sections  in  their  new  habitat  some  one  race  or  group 
of  immigrants  predominated  and  determined  the  character 
of  the  government  and  the  general  drift  of  political  opinion. 
In  what  follows  I  am  concerned  to  ascertain  and  to  make 
clear  what  the  dominant  elements  or  streams  were  among  the 
pioneers  of  Iowa. 

We  have  seen  that  while  there  are  many  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  Iowa  that  tend  strongly  to  substantiate  the  tradition 
that  New  Englanders  first  settled  the  State  the  absence  of 
the  distinctive  local  institutions  of  New  England  and  in  their 
stead  political  conditions,  institutions  and  social  habits  of 
radically  unlike  types,  suggest,  if  they  do  not  enforce  the 
conclusion  that  peoples  from  other  regions  dominated  by  dif- 
ferent habits  and  ideals  constituted  the  major  portions  of  tiie 
streams  of  pioneer  immigration  prior  to  1850.  Our  ques- 
tion now  is — Whither  shall  we  proceed  from  New  England 
to  discover  the  ancestral  seats  of  the  pioneers  whose  habits, 
notions  and  traditions  of  government  and  society  so  power- 

1  Erratum.  Presidont  Shelton's  address,  referred  to  on  p.  375,  was  mado  in  1902 
instead  of  1892  as  stated. 
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fully  nlTeciod  the  currents  of  politics  and  the  development  of 
forms  of  government  in  Iowa  during  the  formative  period  of 
the  State  when  its  fundamental  institutions  were  given  their 
"set"  and  the  civic  and  social  traits  of  the  people  were  so 
largely  determined?  Into  the  lands  of  the  tall  ])ines  and 
the  deep  snows  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence; or  into  the  middle  states;  or  into  the  vast  regions 
fiouth  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  the  Ohio  river? 

The  nativity  of  the  pioneers  of  Iowa,  those  settling  in  the 
State  prior  to  1850,  unfortunately  cannot  be  determined  pre- 
cisely by  a  resort  to  census  enumerations.  We  are  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  inductive  proofs  gathered  from  sundry 
sources  and  to  various  deductive  or  general  considerations 
governing  the  movements  of  population  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  from  colonial  times  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war.  Such  evidence  is  circumstantial  and  often 
variable  in  character;  nevertheless  it  affords  us  bases  for  def- 
inite conclusions. 

The  character  of  a  state's  immigration  is  determined,  of 
course,  by  many  and  various  conditions  and  factors.  But  in 
the  last  analysis  the  nature  of  the  immigration  and  the  rate 
of  influx  are  determined  by  two  sets  of  conditions  and  causes, 
both  being  in  the  long  run,  of  equal  force  and  importance. 
The  first  set  is  the  character  of  the  economic  advantages 
which  a  state  offers  and  the  expense  of  travel  thereto.  The 
second  complex  of  causes  is  the  conditions,  economic,  polit- 
ical and  social,  in  the  countries  or  states  whence  the  popu- 
lation may  or  does  emigrate.  In  brief,  we  shall  discover 
the  character  of  Iowa's  pioneer  population  in  sundry  funda- 
mental facts  or  laws  that  control  the  conduct  of  peoples  in 
their  migrations.  We  must  appreciate  Iowa's  geographical 
location,  the  chief  features  of  her  topography,  her  natural 
products  having  commercial  value,  the  routes  and  modes  of 
travel  to  her  borders.  We  must  likewise  realize  the  charac- 
ter of  the  predominant  industries  in  the  regions  whence  the 
state  may  have  received  its  immigration  and  the  economic, 
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])oliti('al,  and  social  coiiseciueiiccs  with  r»'Sp(,'('t  to  the  re- 
diiiKhint  popuhition  in  those  re«^ions.  Space  limits  obvicjusly 
])revent  satisfactory  treatment  of  all  tht^se  antece(h'nt  condi- 
tions and  factors,  and  1  shall  consider  chiefly  the  lirst  set  of 
considerations  mentionetl. 

Furs,  metals,  wooded  streams  and  beautiful  prairies,  .with 
highly  fertile  acres  and  favorable  climate,  have  been  I(3wa's 
chief  economic  advantages  througliout  her  history.  Prior  to 
1880  furs  and  metals  were  the  attractions  tliat  lured  fron- 
tiersmen within  the  State's  borders.  The  one  mineral 
found,  viz:  lead,  while  of  consequence  was  not  a  very 
important  factor  so  far  as  concerned  its  immediate  eil'ect 
upon  pioneer  immigration.  Furs,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an 
important  factor.  Bulfalo  and  deer  tlcurished  on  our  prai- 
ries and  beaver  and  otter  thrived  in  our  rivers  and  streams.^ 
Since  1840,  however,  neither  our  metals  nor  our  fur  bearing 
animals  have  constituted  the  predominant  or  persistent  at- 
tractions of  Iowa.  The  attraction  has  been  her  beautiful 
and  bountiful  lands. 

The  routes  of  travel  by  which  the  pioneers  gained  access 
to  the  haunts  of  our  beavers  and  to  our  fertile  acres  were 
mainly  three:  First,  via  the  Great  Lakes  to  Green  Bay, 
thence  up  the  Fox  river  to  Lake  Winnebago,  thence  across 
to  the  Portage,  and  down  the  Wisconsin  river;-  second,  via 
the  Ohio  river,  thence  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  riv- 
ers; third,  overland  by  wagon.  The  degree  of  use  of  these 
routes  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad  can  only  be  surmised. 
Prior  to  1845  certainly  the  river  routes  w^ere  the  highways 
chietly  used  by  the  westward  bound  emigrants.'^  From  1845 
overland  travel  by  wagon  became  increasingly  common  until 
the  railroad  became  a  practicable  mode  of  travel,  round  about 
1860/ 

1  Salter's  Iowa,  p.  31. 

-  Featlicrstoneliaui^h's  Geolof^ical  Reconnaissance,  pp.  121-123;  aud  History  of 
Clayton  County  (Interstate  Pub.  Co.).  pp.  2r>0-2.")l. 

•5  L.  II.  Lauf^wortliy's  Dubuque,  Its  History.  Mines,  Indian  Le^^ends,  p.  5;  N.  H. 
Parker's  Iowa  As  It  Is  in  ISIj."),  pp.  bS  61,  and  J.  M.  D.  Burrows'  Fifty  Years  in  Iowa 
(l83s-18-^8)  pp.  33-36,  G2-(;3. 

i  Annals  of  Iowa  (3d  sor.),  vol.  II,  pp.  264. 
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With  such  coinuRTcial  and  irKlnstrial  attracticnis  and  such 
routes  of  travel  thereto  we  shoukl  naturally  presuuic  that 
Iowa's  pioneer  population  in  the  main  hailed  from  the  land 
of  the  [)ines  and  from  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  In- 
deed, when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  industries  of  the 
people  to  the  northeast  and  southeast  prior  to  1840,  and  the 
economic  eU'ects  upon  redundant  population  such  a  conclus- 
ion seems  to  be  enjoined. 

The  first  people  to  penetrate  and  frequent  Iowa  in  any 
numbers  were  the  French  and  Canadian  hunters,  traders  and 
voyageurs.  No  large  or  durable  French  settlements,  how- 
ever, were  found  when  the  immigrants  began  to  come  into 
the  State  after  1830.  From  this  fact  it  is  perhaps  commonly 
assumed  that  people  of  French  extraction  or  of  Canadian 
lineage  formed  no  considerable  proportion  of  the  State's  early 
population.  This  conclusion,  however,  is  hardly  warranted. 
But  as  our  special  concern  here  is  the  major  factor  in  the 
pioneer  population,  I  shall  pass  over  this  interesting  element 
and  turn  immediately  to  the  population  that  came  into  Iowa 
via  the  Mississippi  river  and  overland  by  wagon.  From 
what  section  did  the  major  or  predominant  number  come? 

We  may  determine  this  in  various  w^ays;  first,  by  noting 
the  nativity  of  the  men  chiefly  in  control  in  the  State's  pre- 
natal period;  second,  by  ascertaining  the  nativity  of  the  first 
.residents  in  numerous  sections;  third,  by  the  nativity  of  the 
men  in  power  in  the  territorial  and  State  governments  in  the- 
pioneer  days  prior  to  1850;  fourth,  by  comparison  of  the- 
returns  of  the  national  census  of  1850;  fifth,  by  a  study  of 
the  industrial,  political,  religious  and  social  habits  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  pioneers;  sixth,  by  a  study  of  contemporary 
opinion;  seventh,  by  a  similar  study  of  the  pioneer  immigra- 
tion into  and  emigration  from  the  states  of  the  Ohio  valley^ 
namely,  Pennsylvania,  the  Virginias,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  W^isconsin  and  Missouri. 
Space  limits  permit  but  brief  consideration  of  some  of  these 
modes  of  approach  to  the  subject. 

Vol.  VII.-29 
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The  nativity  of  tli(3  ofHcers  in  cliar<^^(i  of  tlui  ^'ovi^-niiM-nlal 
agencies  in  a  r('<^ioii  ofleii,  if  not  usually,  indicates  tho  nativ- 
ity of  the  pioneer  po[)ulation — at  least  it  })oints  to  the  origan 
of  the  major  political  and  social  influences  that  prevail  when 
the  political  habits  and  institutions  of  the  people  are  being 
established.  In  the  first  settlements  of  the  upper  Ohio  val- 
ley the  hardy  pioneers  usually  pushed  ahead  of  the  army 
and  the  assessor  and  justice  of  the  peace;  but  in  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  the  military  authority  always,  and  often  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  national  government  were  "extended" 
over  its  vast  unsettled  regions  previous  to  or  coincident  with 
the  influx  of  settlers.  The  reports  and  correspondence  of 
such  officers  would  naturally  have  a  pronounced  influence 
upon  relatives,  old  friends  and  neighbors  "back  in  the 
states"  that  would  induce  emigration  to  the  region  where 
"splendid  opportunities"  awaited  those  who  would  but  take 
them. 

When  France  released  her  authority  over  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  1804,  the  region  embracing  Iowa  was  for  a 
short  time  attached  to  the  territory  of  Indiana,  over  which 
William  Henry  Harrison,  a  son  of  old  Virginia,  was  gover- 
nor. At  St.  Louis,  in  1804,  he  negotiated  the  treaty  by 
which  the  United  States  gained  the  right  of  access  to  most 
of  the  lands  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  It  was  a  Marylander, 
Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  stationed  then  at  St.  Louis,  who  or- 
dered Lieut.  Zebulon  M,  Pike  forth  on  his  exploring  trip  up 
the  Mississippi.  Col.  George  Davenport,  a  one  time  partner 
in  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  influential  in  the  history 
of  Scott  county  and  Davenport,  served  under  Wilkinson,  be- 
inor  with  him  on  the  Sabine  durinor  the  trouble  with  Aaron 
Burr.^  Among  the  officers  stationed  at  Ft.  Madison  in  the 
winter  of  1808-9  was  a  Kentuckian,  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Pryor, 
a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition." 

1  Annals  of  Iowa  (lyt  ser.),  vol.  1,  p.  09.  After  liis  discharge  from  the  army  Col. 
Davenport  was  tMiiployod  in  the  service  of  Col.  William  Morrison  of  Kentucky,  a  gov- 
orniuent  contractor, 

-  See  Annai.s  of  Iowa  (3J  ser.),  vol.  Ill,  pp.  98-99.  Tuttle  in  his  History  of  Iowa 
(p.  60)  credits  Zachary  Taylor  with  constructing  Ft.  Madison  but  it  seems  without 
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Tlie  first  governor  having  intimate  relations  with  the  re- 
gion embracing  Iowa  was  Cnpt.  Meriwether  Lewis,  a  son  of 
Virginia,  tlie  leader  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex[)edition. 
The  Brigadier  General  and  Indian  Agent  for  the  territory 
w^as  his  distinguished  companion,  Capt.  ^Villiam  Clark,  an- 
other son  of  Virginia.  U[)on  the  organization  of  Missouri 
territory  (that  included  Iowa)  in  1812,  Gen.  Clark  was 
made  governor,  holding  the  office  until  1821,  when  Missouri 
entered  the  Union.  Governor  Clark's  voice,  however,  con- 
tinued potent  in  the  region  as  Indian  Agent  until  his  death 
in  1838;  one  noteworthy  instance  being  the  treaty  of  182-1, 
whereby  the  Half  Breed  tract  was  established.  It  was  at  the 
instance  of  Gen.  Clark  that  Antoine  LeClaire,  afterward  so 
prominent  in  the  history  of  Scott  county,  was  taken  into  the 
American  service  and  given  an  English  schooling  to  enable 
him  to  serve  as  an  interpreter.^  Among  the  first  "white" 
women  in  Clayton  county,  it  is  claimed,  was  a  former  slave 
or  house  servant  of  Gen.  Clark.    She  w^as  a  mulatto." 

During  the  period  from  1821  to  1834,  w^hen  Iowa  was 
merely  a  part  of  the  unorganized  territory  of  the  United 
States,  its  affairs  w^ere  looked  after  by  officers  of  the  army 
and  Indian  Agents,  whose  work  consisted  mainly  of  pro- 
tecting the  Indians  against  aggressions  of  the  whites. 
Among  them  were  many  southerners  who  later  acquired 
great  fame  in  national  affairs.  The  first  officer  sent  to 
look  after  the  Galena  miners  was  Col.  Willoughby  Morgan, 
a  Virginian,^  Col.  Zachary  Taylor  was  another  Virgin- 
ian with  whom  the  miners  in  Dubuque  came  into  direct 
collision  on  July  4,  1830.  Col.  Taylor  ordered  them  to 
disperse  and  on  their  refusal  sent  troops  from  Ft.  Crawford 
to  arrest  them.  Years  after  he  declared  to  Mr.  Langworthy 
that  ''those  miners  at  Dubuque  w^ere  w^orse  to  manage  than 
the  Seminoles  or  even  the  Mexicans."^    Associated  some- 

1  Annals  of  Iov.  a  (1st  ser.),  vol.  I,  pp.  145-146. 
■-'  History  of  Clnytou  Couuty,  p.  251. 

Wis.  His.  Coll.,  vol.  VT.  p.  272. 
1  Langworthy's  DubuQuo,  pp.  18-21,  21. 
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what  intimately  with  Taylor,  especially  during  tlu;  lilack 
Hawk  war,  was  a  Kentuckian  of  note,  Lieut.  JelTerson  Davis. 
He  is  declared  to  have  acted  with  and  for  Taylor  when  the 
Mission  School  for  the  Winneba<.];o  Indians  was  established 
in  Allamakee  county  in  1854.'  Davis  was  also  asfcigned  to 
the  adjutantship  of  the  First  U.  S.  Dragoons,  of  which 
Henry  Dodge  was  colonel.  In  that  regiment  Davis,  we  are 
told  by  the  late  Gen.  James  C.  Parrott  of  Keokuk,  himself 
a  Marylander,  was  a  "great  crony  of  my  [Parrott'sJ  Ca[)t. 
Browne."^  The  captain  referred  to  •  was  Jesse  B.  l^rowne, 
afterwards  one  of  .the  first  merchants  of  Keokuk  and  the 
speaker  of  Iowa's  first  territorial  house  of  representatives 
that  convened  in  Burlington  in  December,  1838.  With  an- 
other lowan,  G.  W.  Jones,  later  of  Dubuque,  Jefferson  Davi& 
formed  in  those  early  days  a  fast  friendship  that  endured 
until  death  severed  the  ties — a  friendship  thathada  momen- 
tous influence  upon  the  political  views  and  conduct  of  one,  if 
not  both  of  low^a's  first  senators,  a  friendship  that  eventually 
caused  the  imprisonment  of  Gen.  Jones  on  the  charge  of 
treasonable  conduct  during  the  civil  w^ar.  With  that  same 
regiment  was  Lieut.  Albert  M.  Lea,  a  North  Carolinian, 
whose  report  on  explorations  throughout  Iowa  determined 
■the  site  of  the  second  Ft.  Des  Moines,  and  the  publication  of 
his  little  book  of  "Notes,"  in  Philadelphia  in  183G.  Another 
southerner  of  note  in  the  same  regiment  was  Capt.  Nathan 
Boone,  the  youngest  son  of  the  great  Daniel  Boone,  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  aided  Lieut.  Lea  greatly  in  furnishing  data  for 
the  latter's  map  of  lowa.^ 

Another  distinguished  southerner  intimately  associated 
with  the  preterritorial  days  of  Iowa  was  Robert  E.  Lee. 
With  respect  to  Lee  Mr.  Lang  worthy  suggests  that  it  was 
probably  largely  due  to  his  report  to  congress  in  183S  that 
Iowa  received  her  name.^    There  are  some  who  claim  that 

1  History  of  Aliamakoo  County,  p.  368. 

2  Annals  (3(i  ser.),  vol.  Ill,  p.  307. 

3  Iowa  Hiyt.  Roc.  vol.  VI,  p.  550. 
*  Langworthy's  Dubuque,  p.  41. 
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Leo  county  was  iianiod  in  honor  of  the  efficient  and  genial 
officer  who  studied  the  region  of  the  Ka{)ids  so  thorouglily.' 
One  of  the  chissmates  of  Davis  and  Lee  at  West  Point  was 
afterwards  a  notable  figure  in  Iowa's  history,  Charles  Mason, 
for  many  years  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  subse- 
quently the  author  of  the  Iowa  Cod(?  of  1851.  In  the  ser-- 
vice  with  these  men,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  were  Generals  E.  P.  Gaines,  a  Virginian  and 
Henry  Atkinson,  a  North  Carolinian,  after  whom  Ft.  Atkin- 
son, located  on  Turkey  river  in  Winneshiek  county,  was 
named.  At  this  fort  was  stationed  Capt.  J.  J.  Abercronibic, 
a  Tennesseean,  and  Lieut.  Alfred  Pleasanton,  a  Washington- 
ian,  both  of  whom  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  Union  army,  and 
Lieutenants  Simon  B.  Buckner,  Henry  Heth,  Abraham  Bu- 
ford  and  Alex.  W.  Reynolds,  all  of  whom  became  general 
officers  in  the  Confederate  army.'^  Another  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  negotiations  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  following 
the  Black  Hawk  war  was  also  a  Virginian,  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott. 

Next  to  Gen.  William  Clark,  of  Missouri,  the  most  note- 
worthy Indian  Agent  of  the  national  government  immedi- 
ately charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  In- 
dians in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  was  "a  grand  old  Virginian,"^ 
Gen.  Joseph  M.  Street.  It  was  he  who  strove  so  vigorously 
to  initiate  the  policy  of  mission  schools  among  the  Indians. 
His  services  for  the  nation's  wards  won  for  him  honorable 
distinction  in  the  Indian  annals  of  the  middle  west.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  graveyard  at  Agency  City,  Iowa,  near-by  the 
grave  of  the  chief  Wapello,  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  Gen. 
Street's  son-in-law,  Capt.  George  Wilson,  was  in  the  same 
company  with  Jefferson  Davis  at  Ft.  Crawford.  Both  were 
in  the  company  that  expelled  the  Dubuque  miners.^  Capt. 
Wilson  later  became  the  first  adjutant  of  the  militia  of  the 

1  Annals  (1st  sor.),  vol.  I.  p.  894. 
'-  Annals  (;}d  sor.),  vol.  IV,  p.  452. 

•i  Ju(l«o  Goor^o  (i.  Wrifjflit's  characterization,  Annals  (3d  scr.),  vol.  II,  p.  387. 
*  Annals  (.3d  sor.).  vol.  IV,  p.  50.j. 
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territory  of  Iowa.'  Gen,  Sti*eet's  son,  Joseph  II.  D.  Street, 
was  the  first  register  of  the  hind  office  in  Councii  Bhifl's. 

Another  prominent  if  not  dominant  figure  in  the  Bhick 
Hawk  war  was  Henry  Dodge."  He  soon  thereafter  became 
governor  of  Wisconsin  territory  and  thereby  of  Iowa.  He  was 
a  native  of  Irjdiana,  but  he  spent  his  youth  in  Kentucky  and 
began  his  public  career  in  ALissouri  in  1805.  He  gained 
distinction  in  the  latter  state,  holding  many  ofiices  from  sher- 
iff and  marshal  up  to  the  major  general  of  Missouri's  militia 
and  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Missouri  in 
1820.  He  was  one  of-  the  positive  factors  in  the  first  legis- 
lative enactments  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin 
that  first  met  at  Belmont,  Wis.,  and  later  at  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

If  the  general  associations  of  men  constitute  any  con- 
siderable factor  in  determining  their  conduct,  in  creating 
their  attitude  or  state  of  mind  with  respect  to  life  and  its 
affairs,  then  enough  has  been  shown  to  indicate  that  south- 
ern rather  than  New  England  ideas  and  traditions  dominated 
the  men  who  controlled  Iowa,  when  it  was  in  the  initial  pro- 
cesses of  beginning,  when  it  w^as  inchoate,  as  the  lawyers 
would -put  it.  Their  presence  in  and  about  Iowa  was  un- 
questionably a  potent  fact  in  determining  the  character  of 
the  inflow  of  immicrrants  that  beo^an  in  1830.  Let  us  ascer- 
tain,  as  far  as  may  bo,  the  nativity  of  the  first  settlers. 

The  first  frontiersmen,  other  than  the  Canadian  traders 
and  trappers  and  vojjageurs,  to  frequent  Iowa  were  doubt- 
less Kentuckians,  With  Lewis  and  Clark,  besides  Nathan- 
iel Pryor  already  mentioned,  were  Sergeant  Charles  Floyd 
and  nine  other  young  men,  all  Kentuckians,  Floyd's  re- 
mains now  lie  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Missouri  near  Sioux  City. 
When  William  Hunt  w^as  fitting  out  his  Astorian  party  at 
St.  Louis  in  1810  he  was  anxious  to  secure  and  did  enlist 


1  Annals  (3d  sor.),  vol,  IV,  pp.  5(33-570. 

-  Governor  Ford  of  Illinois  ui.sputos  (Ton.  Dodt?e's  fame  as  the  hero  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war.   See  his  History  of  Illiuois,  pp.  14t3-159, 
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the  sorvict's  of  several  Kenluckiaii  hunters  and  river  men/ 
On  their  way  u[)  tlie  river  both  the  scientist,  Bradbury,  and 
Plant  separately  encouritered  three  Kentuckians  return- 
ing, who  for  three  years  preceding  had  been  hunting  and 
trapping  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  Oolumbifi." 
That  many  of  these  "men  of  the  western  waters"  had 
frequently  penetrated  Iowa  far  inland  is  surely  not  a  violent 
presum[)tion. 

Col.  John  Smith  of  Missouri,  some  time  after  the  death  of 
Julien  Dubuque  and  tlie  sale  of  the  latter 's  ''Mines  of  Spain" 
at  St.  Louis,  went  up  the  river  in  a  keel  boat  with  sixty  men, 
beut  on  mining  and  smelting  lead  in  the  region  round  about 
Dubuque.  Tlie  belligerant  attitude  of  the  Indians,  however, 
effectually  interfered  w^ith  his  plans.^  The  inhabitants  of 
the  mining  region  of  Galena  were  largely  people  from  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  southern  Illinois,  a  region  inhabited 
largely  by  people  from  the  former  states.  It  was  Col.  James 
Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Col.  R.  M. 
Johnson,  who  in  1823  inaugurated  the  lead  mining  in  north- 
western Illinois  and  southwestern  Wisconsin.  With  him 
w^ere  Col.  James  Simrall,  of  Kentucky,  the  commander  of 
Kentucky  dragoons  in  the  campaign  in  the  northwest  be- 
tween 1812  and  1813;  and  John  S.  Miller,  of  Hannibal,  Mo.* 
Among  that  mining  population  was  a  notorious  mining  char- 
acter, "Kentuck  Anderson,"  wdio  had  a  widespread  reputa- 
tion as  a  bruiser  in  fist  tights,  who  later  went  over  to  Du- 
buque and  in  a  feud  six  miles  southw^est  of  Dubuque  was 
killed  in  1S3G.' 

All  of  southwestern  Wisconsin  was  settled  chiefly  by 
southerners.  It  was  their  presence  and  predilections  that 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  county  commissioner  system  of 

1  Irving's  Astoria,  cl).  XIII. 

•-  Bradbury's  Journals  (Tliwaite's  otl.),  p.  98;  Irving's  Astoria,  cli.  XIII. 

Iowa  Historical  Kecord,  vol.  XVI,  p.  105. 
■*  Dr.  Mosos  Meokor  on  "Early  History  of  tlio  Lead  Region,"  Wisconsin  Historical 
Collections,  vol.  VI,  pp.  272-'2S0.    Caleb  Atwater,  in  his  Tour  to  Prairie  du  Cliien, 
says  erroneously,  that  "Gen.  Henry  Dodg(\  of  Missouri,"  first  settled  in  and  began 
to  work  the  lead  mines.    American  Antiquities,  p.  170. 

Meeker  Ibid,  foot  note  of  L.  C,  D.  (Lyman  C.  Draper),  p.  27.'). 
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local  <(oveniinoiit  in  Wisconsin,  and  maintained  it  until  the 
state  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  18  IS,  des{)ite  the  wishes 
and  protests  of  tht3  New  Eni^hmders  and  New  Yorkers  who 
had  gained  control  in  ^richi<^an  Jind  wlio  were  ra[)idly  com- 
ing into  Wisconsin.'  Col.  Arthur  Cunynghame  traveling 
across  Illinois  in  1850  encountered  numerous  caravans 
or  wa^ron  trains  of  the  Kentucklans  and  TeniK.^sseeans 
from  the  Galena  mines  returning  for  the  winter  to  their 
homes  south  of  the  Ohio."  We  shall  see  later  that  the 
Dodges  and  Governors  Clark  and  Hempstead,  wore  among 
those  interested  in  lead  mining  around  Galena.  Iowa,  no 
doubt  received  prior  to  1850,  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
the  southern  peo})le  from  southern  Wisconsin  and  northern 
Illinois.  It  is  clear  that  the  people  who  first  began  to  look 
with  covetous  eyes  across  the  Mississippi  to  the  attractive 
lands  in  Iowa  in  tlie  main  hailed  from  the  south. 

We  find  southern  men,  or  men  of  southern  extraction,  or 
of  southern  affiliati(jn  no  less  conspicuous  and  prominent  in 
the  government  of  the  territory  and  State  prior  to  1850  and 
even  w^ell  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  Governor 
Hobert  Lucas,  the  first  chief  executive  of  the  territory,  was 
a  native  of  Virginia,  a  descendant  of  that  sturdy  Scotch- Irish 
stock  that  so  early  pushed  westward  through  the  gaps  of  the 
Alleghanies  into  the  valleys  converging  on  the  Ohio,  His 
successor,  John  Chambers,  although  born  in  New  Jersey  in 
1789,  spent  his  life  mainly  in  Kentucky  from  1702  to  1811. 
In  his  old  age  he  returned  to  Kentucky  where  he  died. 
Governor  James  Clark  was  born  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Penn.  In  1836  he  went  to  Missouri,  thence  to  Belmont,  and 
finally  to  Burlington.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Governor 
Henry  Dodge,  and  thereby  probably  resulted  his  appoint- 
ment. The  first  governor  of  the  new  State  was  Ansel 
Briixijs,.  a  Vermonter,  a  whi^c  in  Ohio,  who  became  a  dem- 
ocrat  when  he  settled  in  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  in  1830. 


1  Wis.  lli.'-:t.  Coll.,  vol.  VI,  pp.  .^02,  oOG.  oOT.  Spoiicor's  Local  Govorniiioiit  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

'-  Cunyngliamo's  A  Glimpso  at  t\\c  (3 rout  Ropublic.  p.  '>2. 
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Ilis  successor,  Stephen  lieui})stead,  although  born  in  Con- 
necticut, spent  his  youth  in  St.  Louis,  trained  business  ex])e- 
rience  in  the  lead  mining  region  of  Galena  and  settled  in 
Dubu(jue  in  1830.  Governors  James  W.  Grimes  and  Kal[>h 
P.  Lowe  were  northern  men  by  birth  and  afliliation.  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  J.  Kirkwood  was  a  Marylander,  moulded  as 
was  Governor  Lucas  by  a  subsequent  residence  in  Ohio. 

In  the  relation  of  the  territory  and  State  to  tlie  national 
government,  southerners  and  men  of  southern  predilections 
w^ere  likewise  dominant  in  most  of  the  important  positions. 
The  first  federal  judge  was  John  James  Dyer,  a  native  of 
Pendleton  county,  Virginia,  now  West  Virginia,  But  for 
his  refusal  to  consider  the  democratic  nomination  he  proba- 
bly would  have  been  the  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa/ 
The  United  States  marshal  was  Dr.  Gideon  S.  Bailey  of  Van 
Buren,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  Judge  Dyer's  successor  in 
1855  was  another  Virginian,  James  M.  Love.  Iowa's  first 
territorial  delegate  to  congress  was  W.  "W.  Chapman,  who 
was  born  and  educated  in  VirHnia  under  the  tutela^re  of  the 
noted  lawyer  St.  George  Tucker."  His  successor  in  1811 
was  Augustus  C^sar  Dodge,  a  son  of  Governor  Henry  Dodge, 
born  during  the  latter's  residence  in  St.  Genevieve,  Mo., 
and  he  w^as  Iowa's  national  representative  until  the  State 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  181G.  When  the  first 
legislature  broke  the  senatorial  deadlock  of  1816,  the  first 
senators  elected  were  A.  C.  Dodge  and  George  W.  Jones. 
The  latter  was  born  at  Vincennes,  Indiana,  spent  his  youth 
in  Missouri,  and  was  educated  at  Transylvania  University, 
Kentucky.  One  could  W'itliout  doing  violence  to  language 
-claim  one  and  perhaps  both  of  Missouri's  distinguished  sen- 
ators as  Iowa's  guardians  and  representatives  in  congress. 
Thomas  H.  Benton  had,  as  is  w^ell  known,  a  direct  family  in- 
terest in  Iowa  through  his  nej^hew^  who  early  attained  dis- 
tinction in  Dubuque  and  later  in  State  affairs  in  Iowa,  and 


1  Iowa  Historical  Record,  vol.  XIII,  p.  3. 
Ibid,  II,  p.  244. 
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Senator  Lewis  F.  Liiiu  was  a  half-brotljer  (jf  GfncriKjr 
Henry  Dodge.  So  industrious  was  Senator  Linn  on  bi^lialf 
of  the  interests  of  this  State  that  he  was  known  as  the 
"Iowa  Senator." 

Iowa's  first  representative  in  the  lower  house  of  congress 
was  Shepherd  Lefller,  of  Burlington;  William  Thom[)Son  of 
Mt.  Pleasant,  was  our  second;  both  sonsof  the  Keystone  state. 
Daniel  F.  Miller,  our  third  representative,  was  born  in  Mary- 
land, and  our  fourth,  Lincoln  Clark  of  Dubuque,  was  born 
in  Massachusetts,  but  he  had  been  a  resident  of  Ala- 
bama from  1830  to  1848.  Of  the  six  other  representativt-s 
in  congress  prior  to  18G0  one,  James  Tliorington  of  Daven- 
port was  a  North  Carolinian,  and  Timothy  Davis  of  Du- 
buque was  a  New  Jerseyan  who  lived  in  Kentucky  from 
1817  to  1847. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  domination  of  men  of  southern 
aflSliations  and  antecedents  in  Iowa's  political  affairs  prior  to 
1850,  and  even  beyond,  is  afforded  in  the  membership  rolls 
of  the  early  legislatures  and  constitutional  conventions.  The 
delegation  from  this  side  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  Wisconsin 
legislatures  that  met  tirst  at  Belmont  and  later  at  Burlington, 
numbered  18  out  of  the  39  members.  Of  Iowa's  quota  there 
was  only  one  representative  of  New  England,  and  one  from 
New  York,  whereas  there  were  four  from  Pennsylvania 
(three  being  from  Washington  county).  The  south  had  8 
representatives:  one  each  from  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and 
three  each  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  There  was  one 
each  from  Ohio  and  Illinois.  In  the  first  legislature  of  the 
Iowa  territory  in  1838,  there  were  20  southerners,  5  New 
Englanders,  8  from  the  middle  states,  and  5  from  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see were  the  southern  states  represented.  Disregarding  the 
southern  stock  among  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  sons  of  the  south  constituted  more  than 
half  of  the  membership.  The  records  of  nativity  are  not 
complete  for  subsequent  sessions  and  the  states  of  origin 
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cannot  be  giv(.*n  except  for  the  State  senate  in  1S51,  and  the 
fifth  general  assembly  that  met  in  1854.  In  the  senate  of 
the  third  general  assembly  (1851)  southerners  continued  the 
most  numerous,  7  as  against  2  from  New  England.  In  1854, 
however,  we  note  an  increase  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  representatives  from  the  middle  and  northwest  states. 
Nevertheless  there  were  in  the  senate  10  southerners  and 
only  4  New  Englanders,  and  in  the  lower  house  IG  from  the 
south  and  but  1)  from  northeast  of  the  Narrows. 

In  the  constitutional  conventions  that  convened  in  1844, 
1846  and  1857  we  find  men  hailing  from  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  greatly  outnumbering  the  New  Englanders.  In 
the  first  convention  there  were  11  Virginians,  0  North  Car- 
olinians, 8  Kentuckians,  and  1  Tennesseean,  26  in  all;  while 
New  England  was  represented  by  10;  the  middle  states 
by  23,  of  whom  13  came  from  Pennsylvania;  Ohio  had  8, 
and  Indiana  and  Illinois  each  one.  In  the  second  the  num- 
bers were  15  from  the  south,  8  from  New  England,  4  from 
the  middle  states,  and  5  from  the  northwest  states.  In  the 
convention  of  1857  the  south  had  10,  New  England  6,  the 
middle  states  11  and  the  northwestern  states  9  representa- 
tives. 
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1  Figures  in  table,  reading  from  left  to  right,  are  based  upon  Salter's  Iowa,  pp. 
209-210;  Fulton's  Sketches  of  the  Northwest,  p.  VA;  a  MS.  in  the  Aldrich  Collec- 
tion; Senate  Journal  18.jt  Appendix,  pp.  216-248,  520-521 ;  Shambaugh's  Constitutional 
Conventions,  181 1  and  1846,  Appendices  A  and  B ;  and  Debates  of  Constitutional  Con- 
vention (1?37)  vol,  I,  p.  4. 
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Amorif^  tlie  pioneers  opinions  were  now  and  then  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  nativity  of  the  popuL'ition.  As  we 
might  anticipate  the  subject  was  not  one  that,  amidst  the 
press  of  efforts  to  subdue  forest,  prairie  and  stream,  would 
seriously  engage  attention  or  elicit  seasoned  opinion.  Per- 
sonal associations,  es[)ecially  political  and  religious  afhlifi- 
tions,  usually  narrowed  vision  and  interfered  with  impartial 
judgment.  A  few  recorded  opinions  are  found  that  are  of 
interest  although  they  are  somewhat  divergent;  some  w^ere 
expressed  early  in  the  history  of  the  State,  some  in  memoirs 
and  recollections  published  in  recent  years. 

Writing  to  Peter  Cooper  in  1808  Governor  Samuel  Mer- 
rill, a  native  of  Maine  wdio  came  to  Iowa  in  1850,  declared 
that  the  State  was  "settled  mainly  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  large  admixture  from  New  England."  ^ 
Judge  Francis  Springer,  also  a  son  of  Maine,  who  repre- 
sented Louisa  and  Washington  counties  in  the  territorial 
council  in  1810-41,  and  in  1857  became  president  of  the 
third  constitutional  convention,  stated  in  his  "Eecollections," 
published  in  1897,  that  "the  first  settlers  of  Iowa,  it  has 
been  said,  were  from  southern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois."^ 
Professor  L.  F.  Parker,  one  of  Iowa's  pioneer  teachers  and 
historians,  writing  in  1893  said  that  "the  earliest  settlers 
came  largely  from  southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  the 
most  northerly  of  the  southern  states;  Pennsylvania  soon 
furnished  a  large  contingent.  .  .  .  About  1854  large 
additions  were  made  to  the  population  from  New  England 
and  from  its  earlier  overflows  into  New  York  and  northern 
Ohio."^  Mr.  George  Duffield  of  Keosauqua,  a  pioneer  of 
1837,  has  recently  told  us  that  when  his  father,  James  Duf- 
field, started  west  in  1837,  there  were  thousands  of  settlers 
"on  the  move"  towards  Iowa  leaving  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
"They  [the  Dufhelds]  were  joined  on  their  way  down  the 
Ohio  by  movers  from  the  Carolinas,  Kentucky  and  other 

1  Anxals  (1st  sor.),  vol.  VII,  p.  102. 

-  Annals  {'M  sor.),  vol.  II,  p.  oT,'). 

3  L.  F.  Parker's  Higlier  Education  in  Iowa,  p.  11. 
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states,  and  all  were  afloat  in  keel  boats,  'broads'  and  steam- 
boats."' The  observation  of  the  late  Theodore  Parvin  re- 
specting the  settkmient  of  sons  of  the  Old  Dominion  in 
southeastern  Iowa  has  already  been  quoted.''  According  to 
Hawkins  Taylor  "Yankees  were  a  scarce  article"  in  Lee 
county  in  the  first  years  of  the  territory.^  During  the  win- 
ter of  184:1  the  late  Mr.  James  Hilton  of  Monroe  county 
made  "a  pedestrian  tour  of  the  counties  of  Lee,  Des  ]\Ioines, 
Henry,  Jed'erson  and  Van  Buren"  and  he  found  that  "by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  settlers  in  that  part  of  Iowa  were 
from  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.     .  ."^ 

These  three  opinions  are  especially  noteworthy.  They  were 
expressed  by  men  whose  experience  with  and  knowledge  of 
the  pioneers  were  both  extensive  and  official.  Each  opinion 
was  expressed  in  connection  with  or  relative  to  a  critical 
event  in  the  life  of  the  territory  or  the  State.  The  nativity 
of  the  people  was  consciously  considered  in  the  first  aiid 
third  and  evidently  in  mind  in  the  second:  hence  their  sig- 
nificance. 

When  the  first  proposals  for  the  organization  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Iowa  were  being  urged  upon  congress,  the  lynx- 
eyed,  far-seeing  guardian  of  slavery,  Calhoun,  was  stoutly 
opposed.  George  W.  Jones,  the  delegate  of  Wisconsin  who 
urged  our  case  "told  him  that  the  inhabitants  were  mainly 
from  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Illinois;  that  the  institutions 
of  the  south  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  Mr.  Calhoun 
replied  that  this  state  of  things  would  not  last  long;  that 
men  from  New'  England  and  other  states  where  abolition  sen- 
timents prevailed,  would  come  in  and  drive  him  from  power 
and  place." ^  The  error  of  both  Jones  and  Calhoun  was 
their  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  abolition  or  anti-slavery 
sentiment  among  the  southerners  who  came  north. 

1  Annals  {3d  ser.),  vol.  VI,  p.  425;  or  Memories  of  Frontier  Iowa,  p.  29. 

2  Ante,  pp.  3o8-9. 

3  Annals  (1st  ser.),  vol.  VIII,  p.  m 
^Annals  (3d  ser.),  vol.  VI,  p.  4Gi. 

5  Quoted  from  Salter's  Iowa.  pp.  229-230. 
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Writing  to  Salmon  P.  Chase  upon  conditions  in  Iowa  in 
185G,  Governor  Grimes  declared:  "the  southern  half  of  our 
State  is  strongly  pro-slavery,  but  T  think  we  will  be  able  to 
carry  a  majority  with  us  for  free  principles.  .  .  The  north 
third  of  our  State  will  be  to  Iowa  politically  what  the  West- 
ern Reserve  is  to  the  state  of  Ohio.'"  The  implications, 
plainly  are:  first,  people  of  southern  sympathies,  if  not  of 
southern  lineage  numerically  prevailed  in  Iowa  up  to  185G; 
second,  the  same  was  true  of  southern  Ohio;  and  third,  the 
op[)onents  of  slavery,  if  they  were  to  win  in  their  fight 
against  the  arrogant  advance  of  the  leaders  of  the  southern 
system  had  to  depend  upon  the  division  of  the  southern  res- 
idents in  Iowa.  The  latter  fact  has  not  been  fully  appre- 
ciated in  Iowa.  No  more  has  a  similar  state  of  facts  in 
southern  and  w^estern  Pennsylvania,  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

In  1859,  excluding  slavery,  the  question  that  vexed 
lowans  locally  more  than  any  other  matter  was  the  continu- 
ance of  the  county  judge  system  that  was  instituted  in  1851. 
The  gross  disregard  of  economy  in  financial  administration, 
and  often  flagrant  misuse  of  their  autocratic  powers  in  many 
districts  outraofed  the  dearest  traditions  of  the  New  En"-- 
landers  and  New  Yorkers  who  came  into  Iowa  in  such  num- 
bers between  1850  and  18G0.  Mr.  Julius  H.  Powers  was 
elected  to  the  senate  in  1859  from  a  district  in  north  central 
Iowa  comprising  nine  counties.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
senate  committee  on  county  and  township  organization.  In 
describing  the  contest  in  the  legislature  over  the  attempt  to 
revolutionize  the  system  of  local  government,  Mr.  Powers 
explains  the  animus  of  the  struggle,  and  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover he  is  the  only  observer  or  writer  who  has  perceived 
the  profound  social  and  political  consequences  of  the  differ- 
ent streams  of  pioneer  immigration  into  Iowa  in  the  ante 
helium  period: 

Two  tides  had  flowed  into  Iowa  in  populating  the  State,  one  from  the 
1  Salter's  Grimes,  p.  54. 
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cnfit,  briii^iiifif  tlio  New  England  element  and  habits,  with  itn  memory  of 
town  meetings  and  individual  riglits,  and  one  from  the  Houth  bringing 
with  it  the  southern  element  with  its  tliouglits  and  polity. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  State  the  southerner  Imd  largely  i»re- 
dominatcd,  and  the  State's  early  organization  was  fashioned  and  moulded 
by  that  influence,  and  the  old  baronial  system  had  been  perpetuated 
through  the  slave  power  where  necessity  required  a  centralizing.  To  abol- 
ish this  one  man  power  and  disburse  it  among  the  many  was  looked  upon 
by  the  southern  element  as  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  and  considerable 
bitterness  was  engendered  when  a  change  was  demanded. 

Party  lines  were  thrown  down,  and  former  inllaences  and  surroundings 
controlled  the  vote. ' 

All  these  things  may  be  so;  and  still  the  numerical  [)re- 
ponderance  of  southern  stock  in  Iowa  prior  to  the  civil  war 
is  by  no  means  demonstrated.  The  {)redominance  of  south- 
erners among  the  men  charged  with  the  supervision  of  this 
region  in  the  preterritorial  days  may  have  been  a  mere 
chance  occurrence.  The  preference  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment for  men  of  southern  blood  or  views  in  the  territor- 
ial appointments  was  due,  some  may  contend,  to  political  con- 
ditions affecting  the  entire  nation.  Again  the  large  num- 
ber of  southerners  in  our  early  legislative  and  constitutional 
assemblies,  while  very  suggestive,  is  not  in  and  of  itself 
proof  of  the  numerical  preponderance  of  southern  stock. 
And  as  to  opinions  they  usually  are  based  on  promiscuous 
and  vagrant  impressions.    The  facts  may  be  far  different. 

We  have  three  census  enumerations,  the  federal  counts 
of  1850  and  18G0,  and  the  state  census  of  1S5G,  that  enable 
us  to  determine,  with  precision,  the  nativity  of  Iowa's 
pioneers  at  the  close  of  the  period  hereunder  consideration. 
A  comparative  study  of  their  returns  enable  us  clearly  to 
discern  the  predominant  elements  in  the  previous  decades. 

According  to  the  federal  census  of  1850  the  number  of 
native  born  New  Englanders  in  Iowa  was  only  5,535;  of 
which  813  were  natives  of  Maine,  580  of  New  Hampshire, 
1,045  of  Vermont,  1,251  of  Massachusetts,  250  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  1,090  of  Connecticut.  The  pioneers  hailing 
from  the  middle  states  aggregated  24,510;  Pennsylvania  was 

'  Powers'  Historical  Romiuisconcos  of  Chickasaw  County,  pp.  240-241. 
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credited  with  14:,71-i,  and  New  York  with  8,134.  Tiie  total 
number  born  in  the  southern  states  amounted  to  ij()/JO l. 
Virginia  gave  us  7,801,  Maryland  1,888,  North  Carolina 
2,589,  Tennessee  4,274,  Kentucky  8,9'J  1,  and  :\Jissouri  3,897. 
From  the  states  of  the  old  Northwest  territory  we  received 
59,098;  Ohio  sending  us  30,713,  Indiana  19,925,  and  Illi- 
nois  7,247.    The  native  born  lowans  numbered  50,380. 

There  are  some  striking  exhibits  in  the  foregoing.  In 
the  first  place  the  inhabitants  of  Iowa  who  claimed  New  Eng- 
land as  their  place  of  birth  did  not  number  four  in  the  hun- 
dred of  the  population  of  1850.  Second,  the  number 
hailing  from  the  southern  states  was  nearly  six  times  the 
number  coming  from  east  of  the  Hudson.  Third,  there 
were  more  native  born  Virginians  than  there  were  native 
born  New  Englanders  altogether.  Fourth,  the  number  of 
Kentuckians  likewise  outnumbered  the  total  number  coming 
from  New  England. 

The  enumerations  of  1856  and  1860  show  some  in- 
creases, both  absolutely  and  relatively,  in  the  numbers  hail- 
ing from  New  Encrland  and  the  middle  states.  Nevertheless 
the  people  of  the  south  continued  to  outnumber  the  natives 
of  New  England  three  and  two  to  one,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  summary.  Even  in  1800  the  Virginians  in 
Iowa  alone  exceeded  the  total  number  comini2:  from  Connect- 
icut,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont: 

NATIVITY  OF  NATIVE  BORN  PIONEERS  OF  IOWA. 


New  England .... 

Middle  States  

Southern  States .  . 
Northwest  States 

Iowa  

Other  States  

Total  natives 

The  significance  of  these  figures  cannot  be  appreciated, 
however,  until  we  realize  that  the  peoples  coming  to  Iowa 

1  Some  of  the  items  included  iu  t!io  totals  here  ^'iven  aro  so  blurred  in  the  orijjinal 
tables  that  the  numbers  below  may  bo  subject  to  slight  corrections. 


1850 

5,585 
24,516 
30,951 
59.098 
50,380 

 138 

170,621 


1856^ 


18.389 
85,196 
51,912 
172,303 
93,302 
122 


121,251 


1860  j 

25,010 
103,173 
51,006 
193.005 
191,118 
2,1C.) 
568,832 


Percentage 


1850 

1856 

1860 

3.2 

1.3 

4.4 

14.3 

20.0 

18.1 

18.1 

12.9 

9.4 

31.5 

40.6 

33.9 

29.6 

21.9 

33.7 

.8 

.3 

.5 
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froui  Delaware,  from  soiitlierii  atid  westrrii  Pennsylvania 
and  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  sfjuthorn  \Vis(;onBiii 
were  likewise  prtHlominanl  1)'  southern  in  their  ancestr}',  alhU 
iations  and  traditions.  This  fact,  I  believe,  is  no  less  de- 
monstrable than  the  preponderance  of  southernc^rs  in  Iowa 
in  ante  hellion  days. 

The  New  En<^land  tradition  must  be  adversely  con.sid- 
ered,  and  presum[)tuous  though  it  may  seem,  Justice  Miller's 
judgment  must  be  reversed;  the  decision  must  be  Iowa  was- 
settled  first  by  sons  of  the  Old  Dominion  interspersed  witli 
the  vigor  of  New  England.  Upon  such  a  holding  much 
that  is  inex[)licable  in  Iowa's  history  becomes  easily  under- 
standable. We  can  readily  a[)preciate  why  Senator  Dodge 
could  so  confidently  proclaim  in  the  senate  in  1854  that  he 
and  his  colleague,  General  Jones,  with  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  were  the  only  senators  from  the  north  who  had 
voted  against  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  for  the  fugitive  slave 
law;  and  why  Governor  Grimes  found  the  south  half  of 
Iowa  so  strongly  pro-slavery. 

This  predominance  of  southern  stock  among  Iowa's  pio- 
neers, the  prevalence  of  southern  traditions  among  the  domi- 
nant political  forces  of  the  State  prior  to  the  civil  war  had! 
ineradicable  effects  upon  the  life  and  institutions  of  lowans.. 
Throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  State  one  may  discern;, 
a  sharp  cleavage  among  the  people  of  Iowa  that  in  general, 
typifies  the  traditional  conflict  between  the  Cavalier  and' 
the  Puritan.  It  is  manifest  not  only  in  the  political  life  of. 
the  State  but  in  the  social  life  of  the  people,  in  industr}'^ 
and  commerce,  in  church  and  religion,  in  education  and 
modes  of  recreation — sundry  phases  of  which  the  writer- 
hopes  some  time  to  set  forth. 
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REAPv-AD^ITRAL  GEOliGE  COLLlKTi  l^E.MEY. 


Our  portrait  of  this  (listiTiizui.shed  naval  officer  was  on- 
graved  some  years  since,  hut  lias  never  heen  puhlislied  in  these 
pages  until  now.  It  is  nevertheless  an  excellent  lil^eness.  Ad- 
miral Remey  was  horn  in  the  city  of  Burlin.uton,  Iowa,  Aui^ust 
10,  1841.  lie  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1851).  His 
first  assignment  was  to  the  sloop-of-war  Hartford  on  the 
Asiatic  station,  in  which  he  served  until  hi.s  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1861.  His  next  duty  w^as  under  an  appoint- 
ment as  executive  officer  of  the  gunboat  ]\Iarblehead,  until 
1863,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  steam  sloop  Canandaigua 
■of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  While  with  these  vessels 
he  took  part  in  several  engagements  with  the  enemy  ^s  bat- 
teries. He  conmianded  the  naval  battery  on  i\lorris  Island 
during  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner  and  the  bonibardments  of 
Fort  Sumter.  In  this  last  affaii-  he  was  captured  by  the  con- 
federates and  was  for  thirteen  months  a  prisoner.  During 
this  period  he  was  an  occupant  of  various  jails  and  of  Libby 
prison.  This  imprisonment  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity 
for  the  service  he  most  desired.  After  he  was  ])aroled  in  No- 
Tember,  1861,  he  was  appointed  executive  otTicer  of  the  i\Io- 
hongo  on  the  Pacific  station.  He  thereafter  served  as  instruc- 
tor in  gunnery  at  the  Naval  Academy,  was  for  a  time  on  duty 
at  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  D.  and  filled 
several  other  important  assignments  until  the  war  with  Spain, 
when,  having  attained  the  rank  of  Connuodore,  he  connnanded 
the  naval  base  at  Key  West,  Fla.  He  was  promoted  Rear- 
Admiral  in  November,  1898.  In  ^larch,  1000,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron,  which  up  to  that 
time  was  the  largest  fleet  ever  connnanded  by  an  American 
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sailor.  Tlis  service  in  the  Far  East  was  useful  to  his  country 
and  hii^hly  creditable  to  liimself,  nieetinu'  in  all  i-espects  the 
approval  ol  the  naval  authorities  and  the  President.  Soon 
after  its  conclusion  he  was  placed  upon  the  retired  list  and 
took  up  liis  residence  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Admiral  l\einey  is  a  son-in-law  of  Charles  ]\Iason,  pio- 
neer Chief  fh'.stice  of  Iowa  Territory,  having  in  1873  married 
liis  daughter,  ^fary  J.  AVhile  in  command  of  the  Navy  Yard 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  IT.,  he  interested  himself  in  aidiiig  the 
writer  to  procure  the  obsolete  guns  which  now  stand  in  front 
of  our  Capitol,  and  later  on  was  instrumental  in  sending  many 
valuable  it(Mns  to  our  IMuseum  from  the  Par  East.  A  fine  oil 
portrait  of  the  Admiral  has  been  placed  in  the  Iowa  Historical 
Art  Gallery. 


WILLmr  F.  COOLBAUGII. 


The  part  yir.  Coolbaugh  took  in  the  early  political  and 
legislative  history  of  Iowa  was  of  signal  importance.  It  was 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  the 
State  in  a  momentous  national  crisis.  It  antedates  the  very 
interesting  recollections  of  ^Ir.  Coolbaugh 's  life  contributed 
to  The  Annals  by  i\Ir.  John  T.  Remey. 

Milton  D.  Browning,  a  brother-in-laAv  of  IMr.  Coolbaugh, 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  the  First,  Second,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth  General  Assemblies.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Whig  party,  as  >\rr.  Coolbaugh  was  a  leading  Democrat,  and 
the  brothers-in-law  sometimes  had  sharp  Avords  in  the  political 
■conflicts  of  the  time.  It  was  a  period  of  party  disintegration 
and  reconstruction.  ]\Ir.  Coolbaugh  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  the  same  year  James  W.  Grimes  was  elected  Governor. 

While  of  opposite  political  parties,  they  were  close  personal 
friends,  and  enjoyed  each  other's  confidence  and  respect.  In 
i\Ir.  Grimes'  mind  the  cause  of  Freedom  transcended  party 
considerations,  as  in  his  whole  public  life  he  sunk  the  partisan 
in  the  i-)atriot.  ^fr.  Coolbaugh  adhered  strenu<vasly  to  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  as  a  political  leader,  and  'Mr.  Grimes  as  stren- 
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uously  opposed  him,  but  Ukmi*  ixTsonal  attaeliiiicnt  coiiliiiued 
unbroken. 

In  the  fifth  General  Assembly  iMr., Coolbau<^li  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improvements,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  ^Means.  He  early  ^^ave 
notice  of  a  memorial  to  Con2:ress  to  repeal  the  duties  on  suj^'^ar, 
and  later  presented  a  memorial  from  citizens  of  Rui'linLit(jn 
for  a  law  providing  that  in  all  additions  to  towns  and  in  all 
new  towns  a  portion  of  land  shonld  "be  set  apart  for  public 
parks.  A  letter  shows  his  enlightened  views  on  the  subject 
and  his  genial  mind  : 

Iowa  Crrv,  Jan.  18,  '55. 

Rev'd  Wm.  Salter: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  IGtb  inst.  1 
think  your  suggestions  are  excellent  and  entitled  to  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  General  Assembly.  I  will  take  great  j)leasure  in  laying 
the  memorial  enclosed  before  the  Senate  where  I  know  it  will  commend 
itself  to  favor.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  at  this  late  time  of  the  session 
we  can  get  the  bill  through.  In  anticipation  of  an  adjournment  on  the 
23d  the  Senate  resolved  a  few  days  since  that  no  new  business  should  be 
received  after  this  date  except  by  unanimous  consent.  I  will,  however, 
if  a  favorable  opportunity  occurs  try  the  temper  of  the  Senate  and  en- 
deavor to  introduce  it.  Yours  truly, 

W.  F.  COOLBAUGH. 

Mr.  Coolbangh's  service  in  the  Senate  continued  from 
185-i  to  1861.  He  supported  Governor  Grimes'  administration 
in  the  great  matters  of  Land  Grants  to  railroads,  the  Consti- 
tution of  1857,  the  investigation  of  malfeasance  in  office  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (James  D.  Eads), 
Public  Schools,  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Hospital  for  the  insane,  and  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Though  neither  'Mr. 
Coolbaugh  nor  the  Governor  were  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  their  counsels  were  of  great  weight  in 
shaping  the  Constitution  of  1857.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  jMr.  Coolbaugh  gave  his  firm  support  to  the  course 
of  Senator  Grimes  in  Congress,  and  to  Governor  Kirkwood. 
In  August,  1861,  he  joined  with  a  number  of  citizens  of  both 
political  part-ies  in  Burlington  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to 
Mr.  Grimes  (Life  of  Grimes,  p.  147). 
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Soon  after  tlic  close  of  tlie  war,  ^Ir.  C'oolljaiieh  asked  th<» 
good  offices  of  IMr.  Crimes  for  ITciiry  Dodg-e  Clark,  son  of  the 
last  Governor  of  the  Territory,  to  obtain  an  appointment  for 
him  in  the  Regular  Army.  During  the  war  he  had  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  and  was  now 
made  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Eleventh  IT.  S.  Infantry.  I\Ir. 
Coolbaug'h  wrote  to  Mrs.  A.  C.  Dodge,  ''I  feel  very  grateful 
to  Grimes,  to  whom  we  ow^e  the  appointment." 

The  Honoi'able  Peter  A.  Dey  gives  these  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Coolbaugh  and  jMr.  Grimes  in  the  Iowa  Journal  of  His- 
tory and  PoUfics,  April,  1903,  pp.  253- '4: 

When  I  first  k7)cw  them  they  roomed  together  at  the  Clinton  house  in 
Iowa  City.  In  general  matters  of  state  policy  they  were  in  accord.  Mr. 
Coolbangh  afterwards  told  me  that  when  it  became  apparent  that  Sena- 
tor Grimes  would  vote  in  favor  of  acquitting  President  Johnson,  he  went 
to  "Washington  for  the  special  purpose  of  advising  him  against  such  a 
course.  He  said  to  Mr.  Grimes:  "You  are  the  idol  of  your  party  in 
Iowa.  The  party  is  radical  in  the  extreme  and  wrought  almost  to  frenzy 
by  the  murder  of  Lincoln  and  the  apostasy  of  Johnson.  You  are  the 
most  sensitive  man  I  ever  knew.  By  the  course  you  propose  you  will 
bring  upon  yourself  the  vengeance  of  your  party,  and  your  state  will 
disown  you.  You  will  not  outlive  this  action  a  year."  The  reply  of  Sen- 
ator Grimes  was:  '*I  have  considered  all  this.  But  my  position  is  right, 
and  if  I  die  tomorrow  I  shall  vote  as  my  convictions  dictate.  I  have  no 
respect  for  President  Johnson  personally  and  less  for  his  policies.  But 
I  believe  each  department  of  the  government  is  independent;  and  so 
long  as  his  official  acts  are  not  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  the 
laws,  the  president  cannot  be  removed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  house 
and  senate  merely  for  a  difference  of  views  or  for  official  acts  that  are 
entirely  within  his  jurisdiction." 

W.  S. 


DR.  CHARLES  A.  WHITE. 

  : 

I 

Ponce  de  Leon  sought  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  in 
the  Everglades  of  Florida.  His  search  was  bootless  for  his 
particular  ^vish  was  vain.  He  sought  bodily  vigor  and  in- 
surance against  its  decadence.  His  wish  mortal  man  never  has 
realized,  and  alas  never  can  realize.   But  had  the  proud  Cas-  ' 
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tiliaii  only  known  tli<*  ])()ton(*y  within  himself  ho  would  ]iot 
liave  fretted  his  s[)ii'it  or  ^one  far  over  seas  to  satisfy  the  rest- 
less desire  of  his  sonl.  The  s])irit  of  youth  is  always  man's 
possession  if  he  wills  it  so.  T^et  him  seek  truth  and  sti-ive 
earnestly,  continuously  to  increase  human  welfai-e  by  a(hlin<;^ 
to  knowledg'e  those  exact  and  ordei'ly  truths  the  sum  of  wliich 
we  call  science  and  perpetual  youth  with  its  buoyancy,  cxnlted 
hopes  and  splendid  purposes  is  his  without  limit  and  iviankind 
with  himself  is  the  beneficiary  in  perpetuity. 

The  truth  of  this  sentiment  is  exemplified  in  the  life  and 
w^ork  of  Dr.  Chai'les  A.  White  who  prepared  for  The  Annals 
the  interestino-  memoir  of  Dr.  Charles  Christopher  Parry,  of 
Davenport.  Dr.  White,  as  our  old  time  readers  well  know, 
was  Iowa's  State  Geolof^ist  from  18G6  to  1870.  and  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  our  State  University  from  1867  to  1873, 
when  Bowdoin  Collep:e  in  ]Maine  enticed  him  away  from  ns. 
From  1875  to  1892  Dr.  White  was  intimately  associat(^d  with 
the  scientific  woi-k  of  our  national  frovernmental  surveys  as 
geologist  and  paleontoloj^ist.  Since  1876  he  has  been  closely 
connected  Avith  the  work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
which  he  is  now^  an  Honorary  Associate. 

Dr.  White  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  and  indefati<i:able 
worker.  Resting  on  his  oars  has  never  been  one  of  his  pastimes. 
His  researches  and  writings  have  covered  a  remarkable  range 
of  subjects  in  science  although  they  related  chiefly  to  botany, 
geology,  paleontology  and  zoology.  The  valuation  placed 
upon  his  work  by  scientists  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
1885  Mr.  J.  B.  IMarcou  prepared  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nation- 
al Museum,  an  "Annotated  Catalogue"'  of  his  published  writ- 
ings in  which  not  only  extended  accounts,  reports  and  treat- 
ises were  listed,  but  also  any  of  his  ''short  published  notes 
which  contain  any  expression  of  his  views  upon  scientific 
subjects."  The  catalogue  made  a  pamphlet  of  181  pages  and 
contained  151  titles.  In  1897  iMr.  T.  W.  Stanton  prepared  a 
supplemental  catalogue  in  which  60  new  titles  were  added. 
Since  then  Dr.  White  has  publisiied  at  least  twenty-two  ad- 
ditional papers  presenting  either  memoirs  and  appreciations 
of  the  lives  and  work  of  deceased  associates  in  the  promotion 
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of  science  oi*  slioj-t  sliulics  ot*  ]);n-t iciihir  sui)j(*ets  in  science. 
His  wrilin^i;s  altogetlier  number  at  least  'I'-V-l  titles."  Altli()n<^h 
his  span  of  life  has  g'one  beyond  four  score  years,  his  buoyant 
youthful  spirit  and  activ(\  ener<;etic  interest  in  science  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  Januaiy  1,  TJie  Popu- 
lar Science  Mo)ttl(hj  and  Science  contain  interesting  and  in- 
structive articles  on  botanical  subjects.  Of  late  years  Dr. 
White  has  l)een  i)revented  by  reason  of  age  from  making  ex- 
tensive explorations  far  aiield,  but  it  has  not  intei'fcrcd  with 
his  active  ])rosecutioii  of  iirst  hand  scientific  investigations. 
In  liis  garden  at  Washington  he  has  for  years  had  a  place 
wliere  pleasure  and  profit  and  science  have  been  systematically 
pursued  with  some  notable  results.  His  observations  of  the 
development  of  his  garden  products,  especially  tomatoes,  have 
aided  materially  in  establishing  certain  theories  of  evolution 
advanced  by  Dr.  AVhite  and  Prof.  De  Vries  relative  to  the 
origin  of  species  and  varieties  of  plant  life  by  mutation. 

From  its  inception  nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  Historical 
Department  has  had  a  fast  friend  in  Dr.  White.  He  has  always 
been  one  of  our  most  ardent  and  effective  helpers.  Several 
important  articles  have  been  contributed  by  him  to  The 
Annals  and  collections  of  the  Department  have  been  greatly 
enriched  by  documents,  records,  reports  and  field  specimens 
wdiich  he  generously  secured  and  forwarded  or  caused  to  be 
forwarded.  It  is  largely  by  reason  of  such  gratuitous  as- 
sistance so  readily  and  generously  given  by  Dr.  White  and 
others  that  our  collections  contain  the  niany^  rich  stores  they 
do  today.   May  he  live  long  and  prosper  is  our  wish ! 

Here  is  an  interesting  item  concei-uing'  Dr.  White  wdiicli 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Annals  written  June  25,  1906 : 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  my  memoir  of  Dr.  Parry  is  soon  to  appear. 
*  *  *  Your  suggestion  that  I  shouhl  write  it  Avas  opportune,  for  I  am 
almost  the  last  one  living  who  knew  him  well  and  also  knew  the  character 
and  scope  of  his  work.  Indeed,  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  be  a  veritable 
''Old  ^Mortality"  to  my  contemporary  naturalists,  and  I  have  written 
memoirs  of  no  less  tlian  seven  of  them.  There  are  only  two  now  living 
who  are  ohler  than  I  am — Professors  E.  T.  Cox  (85  years)  and  J.  M. 
Salford  (83  years). 
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TJIE  KinU)KS  ]X  THE  CENSl'S  MAW 

Tin:  Annals  is  uiuliM-  ohli.unt ion  In  Col.  Aloiizo  Alx'i-nctliy, 
of  Osaf^'C,  for  the  followiii^u-  statement  of  thr  speeifie  L'i'i-»rs 
in  the  map  prcpai-ed  for  the  recent  Census  of  Towa  (VMV)) 
purporting'  to  show  tlie  ori<iina1  hoiindai'v  lines  of  tlic  sin'eral 
accessions  of  territory  seenivd  from  the  Indians.  Tlie  map 
in  question,  and  the  notes  and  eonnnents  thereon,  ^vere  re- 
printed in  the  January  Annals. 

1.  The  original  bonndar\^  line  between  the  Sac  and  Fox, 
and  the  Sioux  Indians,  provided  for  by  treaty  of  1825,  is 
erroneously  extended  from  the  Des  Moines  to  the  Big  Sioux. 
The  extension  was  never  made.  (See  letter  of  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.) 

2.  The  north  boundary  of  the  neutral  ground  stops  at  the 
oast  branch  of  the  Des  ]\roines  in  Kossuth  county,  -while  the 
actual  terminus  was  at  the  west  branch  in  Palo  Alto  county. 
(See  copy  of  same  map  in  Pt.  2,  ISth  x\n.  Peport,  Bureau  of 
Am.  Ethnology  for  1S9G-97,  Plate  131.) 

3.  The  two  eastern  sections  of  the  south  boundary  of 
the  neutral  ground  are  wholly  wrong.  The  second  section 
appears  longer  than  the  first,  whereas  the  first  section  Avest 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  twenty-one  miles  long,  and  the  second 
seven  miles.  The  west  section  of  this  line  reached  the  Des 
Moines  farther  south  than  indicated,  namely,  about  four 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Boone,  crossing  the  Boone  less 
than  nine  miles  east  of  its  tenninus. 

4.  The  southwest  corner  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase  is 
seven  or  eight  miles  too  far  west.  The  point  is  but  twenty-one 
miles,  thirty  chains  west  of  the  Des  ]\Ioines.  and  probably  less 
than  five  miles  west  of  the  southwest  corner  of  Van  Buren 
county. 

5.  The  northwest  corner  of  the  neutral  ground  is  also 
too  far  west.  This  corner  is  not  in  Bremer  county  as  shown, 
but  in  Payette  county  lu^arly  or  quite  three  miles  east  of  the 
oast  line  of  Bremer. 

Aloxzo  Abernetiiy. 

Osage,  Iowa,  IMay  4,  190G. 


EDITORIAL  DETARTMEN'T. 
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THE  IOWA  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YOKK. 


Tlironoli  tlio  kindness  of  Gcri.  Creiivillc  Dodp:o,  tlio 
Tlistorieal  ])oi);n"lmcMit  lias  recoiycd  accounts  of  tlie  IjCLi'in- 
nino's  and  ti-ansactions  of  tlie  "Towa  Society  of  New  Yoi-k," 
which  beo-an  its  existence  on  Eebrnary  1,  and  inaugurated  its 
first  series  of  annual  banquets  on  April  28,  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria.  For  some  years  the  organization  of  such  a  Society 
was  discussed  by  lowans  in  New  York  City.  IMr.  Carl  Snyder, 
formerly  editor  of  TJic  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  who  in  recent 
years  has  gained  fame  as  a  writer  on  scientific  subjects,  is 
credited  with  being-  the  chief  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
organization.  General  Dodge  was  made  President,  Judge 
Jolm  F.  Dillon,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme  Court, 
S,  V.  White,  one  of  the  noted  financiers  of  the  country,  and 
J.  H.  Sheffield,  were  made  Vice  Presidents,  and  Coker  F. 
Clarkson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Among  other  notable 
lowans  present  at  the  dinner  given  by  Genei-al  Dodge  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  to  effect  the  organization,  were  Col.  Charles  D.  Pal- 
mer, Manager  of  the  International  Banking  Company ;  E.  A. 
Stedman,  General  INTanager  AYells-Fargo  Express  Company; 
W.  C.  Brown,  Vice  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Company;  AYilliam  T.  Hornaday,  Director  New  York 
Zoological  Park;  Mr.  Allan  Dawson,  editor  The  Globe.  So 
favorable  was  the  outlook  that  circulars  were  immediately 
sent  out,  with  the  result  that  a  Society  was  inaugurated  with 
180  charter  members.  A  notable  banquet  was  arranged  for 
April  28  a*t  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  The  menu  and  program 
was  printed  upon  beautiful  vellum  with  a  handsome  cover 
design  containing  views  of  Iowa's  first  and  last  capitol  build- 
ings, the  State  seal,  a  reproduction  of  a  medallion  of  Black 
Hawk,  and  a  pioneer  with  his  ox  team  and  prairie  schooner 
traveling  overland  to  Iowa.  The-  toasts  with  one  exception 
were  given  by  members  of  the  Iowa  delegation  in  Washington. 
Hon.  James  Wilson  responded  to  the  toast,  ''The  Iowa 
Farm;"  Senator  Allison,  "Iowa,  Its  Evolution  as  a  Common- 
wealth, and  the  Part  It  Has  Borne  in  the  Building  of  the 
Republic;"  Judge  Dillon,  "The  Early  Judges  and  Lawyers 
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of  Iowa."  The  spirit  that  warnuHl  th(^  hearts  of  the  haiKiuet- 
ers  was  heaiitifully  expressed  in  tlu'  eouiilet: 

01(1  friends  are  the  best  fri(Mi(1.s  and 
You  can't  get  old  frieuds  in  a  day 


THE  SEiMI-CEXTEXXIAL  OF  CEDAR  KAPIDS. 


Duriii*»'  the  weelv  heginiiin^'  Sunday,  June  10,  the  eity  of 
Cedar  Rapids  celebrated  with  interestiiijA"  ceremonies  the  semi- 
centennial  ainiivei-sary  of  its  incorporation.  Xeai'ly  two  years 
a^i'O  Hon.  C.  D.  Huston,  then  IMayor,  called  a  loeetin^-  of  her 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  instituting'  measui*es  for  the  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  event.  Under  the  general  charge  of 
an  efficient  executive  connnittee,  of  whicli  ^Ir.  E.  E.  Clark  was 
chairman,  an  elaboi-ate  program  Avas  formulated  and  success- 
fully carried  out.  Each  day  of  the  week  was  devoted  to  special 
interests — thus  Sunday  w^as  given  up  to  Sabbatical  discourses 
replete  with  recollections  of  the  religious  experiences  of  the 
pioneers;  Monday  was  set  aside  for  programs  recounting  the 
civic  and  social  beginnings  and  development  of  the  city.  The 
festivities  included  besides  formal  literary  programs,  balls  and 
banquets,  parades  and  prize  contests,  picnics  and  reunions,  all 
the  pleasant  diversions  that  enter  into  the  jollity  of  such  an 
occasion.  The  ''Official  Program"  with  its  historical  accounts- 
and  its  illustrations  makes  an  attractive  booklet  of  6-i  pages. 
For  the  historian  the  most  valuable  result  of  such  an  event  is 
the  ingathering  and  preservation  of  the  reminiscences  of  the 
pioneers  and  builders  of  the  city's  foundations,  llic  Cedar 
liapids  RcpMican  and  llic  Gazette-  expended  much  energy 
and  money  in  garnering  and  presenting  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  historical  material  descriptive  of  the  beginnings  and 
growth  of  Cedar  Rapids. 


E  I)  1  TO  K I A  L  D  E 1' A  KT  M  E  S  T. 
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James  Davik  Huti.kr,  bora  Marcli  L"),  1815,  in  Jiiitlaiid,  Vt-rniiniL, 
died  Novcinl)cr  20,  1005,  in  Ahulison,  Wisconsin,  was  an  encyclopedic 
scljolar,  learned  in  many  ancient  and  mod(>rn  ]an<^iiajxes,  and  in  almost 
every  department  of  luiman  knowledge,  liistorian,  lecturer,  litterateur, 
world-traveler,  a  most  j^enial  com])anion,  his  presence  uiul  conversation 
inspirinir  and  ftivin^  cheer.  A  graduate  of  ^liddlebury  Colle<;e,  ]8;^(),  anil 
afterwards  tutor  there,  he  liad  among  his  ])Uj)ilH  Henry  W,  Starr  and 
John  G.  Foote,  afterwards  juominent  citizens  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  and 
David  S.  Sheldon,  prot'(\ssor  in  "Iowa,"  and  the  "Grisvvold"  College 
at  Daveni)ort,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Science  in 
that  city.  A  graduate  of  Andover,  18-10,  and  continuing  his  studies 
there  subseciuenlly  for  a  ])eriod,  after  a  year's  travel  in  Europe,  ho 
entered  the  ministry,  preached  for  six  months  at  liurlington,  Vt.,  Avhero 
Jolin  A.  Kasson,  then  a  young  attorney  in  that  city,  Avas  a  member  of 
his  congregation.  He  was  pastor  at  Wells  Kiver,  Vt.,  Danvers,  Mass., 
and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  a  professor  in  Norwich  University,  Vt.,  in 
Wabash  College,  Ind.,  and  in  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  at  ^fadison. 
In  the  lore  of  the  ancient  and  modern  classics,  es})ecially  of  Homer, 
Horace,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare,  no  American  scholar  surpassed  him. 
His  ancestry  being  that  of  some  of  the  founders  of  Boston,  ^lass.,  also 
partly  Iluguenot,  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory. An  antiquarian  and  genealogist,  he  explored  old  family  and 
town  records,  and  traced  the  connection  of  the  present  with  former 
times  on  many  anniversary  occasions.  For  fifty  years  Professor 
Butler  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  and  an  indefatigable  worker  with  Lyman  C. 
Draper  and  its  other  founders  in  enriching  the  library,  the  museum, 
and  the  publications  of  the  Society  Avith  its  wealth  of  treasures.  Ho 
was  employed  at  one  time  in  the  land  department  of  the  Burlington  & 
Missouri  Kiver  Railroad,  whose  Commissioner,  George  S.  Harris,  was  his 
cousin,  to  furnish  public  information  about  tlie  lands  given  by  Congress 
to  that  corporation.  He  made  several  tri]>s  over  those  lands,  observed 
their  latent  productiveness,  predicted  their  future  value,  and  w^rote  many 
newspaper  articles  and  pam})lUets  to  promote  their  sale  and  settlement. 
He  translated  some  of  the  jiamphlets  into  foreign  languages,  and  they 
were  scattered  broadcast  in  Europe.  A  large  emigration  to  Nebraska 
followed,  and  the  railroad  was  enriched  by  several  millions  of  dollars. 
He  was  at  the  same  tinie  employed  to  answer  letters  of  inquiry  about 
the  lands  from  foreign  countries,  which  he  did  in  the  language  of  each 
country.  During  this  period  he  spent  a  year  in  Burlington,  ■  II is  cousin, 
Mr.  Harris,  then  resided  in  the  "Fletcher"  house  (now  Mr.  Hawkins'), 
near  the  blutfs.  On  one  morning-stroll  upon  the  e(lge  of  the  blulfs,  the 
Professor  encountered  the  famous  Swedish  singer,  Christine  Nilsson, 
whom  he  had  heard  the  previous  eveTiing  in  (crimes '  Hall,  and  they  fell 
into  mutual  delight  over  the  cliarniing  scenery  up  and  <lown  tlic  Missis- 
sippi. He  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  noble  obelisk  in  memory 
of  Sergeant  Floyd,  at  Sioux  City,  "May  80,  1901,  and  added  a  unique 
feature  to  the  ceremonies  by  exhil)iting  the  original  journal  which  the 
Sergeant  had  kept  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  up  to  two  days 
before  his  death.  It  had  been  discovered  in  Kentucky  many  years  ago 
by  Lyman  C.  Draper,  and  safely  stored  away  by  liim  in  the  collections 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society.    The  Professor  had  edited  its  publi- 
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nation,  and  now  throw  into  tlio  occasion  tlio  charjn  of  his  own  liistorical 
spirit  and  vivid  iinaoination  as  he  rociillod  with  toiidornoss  and  jiathos 
the  scones  of  a  century  n^o.  On  his  ninetieth  birthday  the  Senate  of 
Wisconsin,  of  which  Ixidy  he  had  often  served  as  ehajdain,  sent  liim  as 
many  roses  as  were  his  years,  and  adjourned  to  <,nve  hiui  tlieir  personal 
greetinos  at  his  home.  In  a  suhseqiuMit  letter,  Alay  25,  1005,  he  wrote 
with  his  accustomed  zest  of  a  new  edition  of  an  old  i>ook,  "An  Knj^disli 
Traveller,  Coryat,"  a  pilorima^e  to  Venice,  ])ul)Iishcd  in  the  Bible  year, 
1011,  the  description  in  which  he  found  so  ^ood  that  he  said,  "Thus  - 
oldest  books  are  once  more  the  younjijest. "  He  added.  "My  health  for 
the  oldest  man  here,  moves  wonder  in  every  body,  and  not  least  in  myself. 
May  lie  in  whose  hand  our  breath  is,  make  his  word  that  an<^els'  food 
which  at  his  earthly  table  he  gave  to  those  who  sat  with  liim  at  meat!  I 
still  find  a  Hebrew  text  my  best  lullaby  in  the  nij;ht  watches."  Having 
rounded  out  ninety  years,  seven  months  and  five  days  his  end  was  jieaco 
and  he  joined  the  kindred  si)irit  of  "the  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
in  minds  made  better  by  their  presence." 

w.  s. 


John  T^ee  Brown  was  born  in  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  October  31, 
1838;  lie  died  May  24,  1906,  in  Cedar  township,  near  Chariton,  Lucas 
county,  Iowa.  In  18-4S  he,  with  his  father,  removed  to  Brookville,  Ind., 
thence  the  next  year  to  Greensburg,  and  again  in  1854,  to  Warren  county, 
Ind.  At  the  age  of  17  "Sir.  Brown  came  to  Iowa,  living  for  three  years 
in  the  north  part  of  Madison  county.  The  hard  times  of  1857  so  dis- 
couraged him  that  he  returned  to  Marion  county,  Indiana,  where  he.  at- 
tended school  and  also  engaged  in  teaching.  On  July  21,  1862,  he  en- 
listed in  Co.  A,  17th  Indiana  Battery,  of  which  Benjamin  Harrison, 
afterwards  president  of  the  United  States,  was  colonel.  At  the  battle  of 
Kesaca,  May  15,  1864,  Mr.  Brown  was  wounded  so  severely  that  he  lost 
his  arm,  and  was  discharged  on  account  of  this  disability  iu  March,  1865. 
He  was  soon  elected  recorder  of  deeds  in  Hendricks  county,  which  office 
he  held  for  four  years.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Iowa,  settling  in  Lucas 
county.  He  Avas  soon  elected  constable,  and  later  appointed  deputy 
sherilF,  and  special  collector  for  the  county  treasurer.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1875  was  elected  county  auditor 
by  tlie  repuldican  party,  being  re-elected  three  consecutive  times.  While 
serving  his  fourth  term  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  State  auditor 
in  1882.  Mr.  Brown's  career  as  Auditor  of  State  will  always  be  one  of 
the  noted  official  careers  of  this  State.  In  the  administration  of  his 
office  his  supervision  of  insurance  com]ianies  was  so  rigorous  that  it 
finally  resolved  into  a  collision  of  himself  with  Governor  Buren  E.  Sher- 
man, which  resulted  in  his  forcible  expulsion  from  office  by  the  Governor, 
and  finally  his  impeachment  and  trial  before  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  The 
contest  between  Governor  Sherman  and  Aiulitor  Brown  was  one  of  in- 
tense bitterness,  the  merits  of  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  here.  U]ion 
the  inauguration  of  Governor  Wm.  Larrabee  in  1886,  ISlr.  Brown  was 
reinstated,  whereupon  ensued  the  investigation  and  impeachment  of  the 
Senate.  The  case  aroused  widespread  interest  and  much  legal  talent 
was  employed  on  the  ])art  of  the  prosecution  and  the  defense.  Auditoi 
Brown  was  acquitted  and  on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General,  Gov- 
ernor Larrabee  reinstated  'Mr.  Brown  in  the  office  of  Atiditor,  One  of 
the  hardshi])s  endured  by  !Mr.  Brown  was  the  heavy  expense  entailed  by 
the  trial.  Although  he  was  acquitted  by  the  legislature  he  was  not 
reimbursed  for  his  outlays  for  attorneys,  and  the  other  numerous  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  trial.     For  nearly  ten  years  he  urged  the 
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matter  before  tlie  le^isluturc  witliout  efl'cct.  Finally,  however,  the  in- 
justice was  reinedioil  by  an  apj)ropriation  made  in  ISOO,  allo\vin<,'  ^Ir. 
Brown  $4,000.  Xotwithstan(lin<i;  his  adverse  exjierionces  and  lieavy  ])ur- 
don  of  de))t,  Mr.  Tirown  returned  to  Chariton  and  in  the  fall  of 
purcliased  Tlic  Chariton  Herald,  which  he  made  a  republican  paper.  Ho 
remained  in  char<2;e  until  189S,  vigorously  promoting  his  personal  and 
party  interests. 


JosKrii  S.  Trigg  was  born  in  Hertfordsliire,  England,  April  8,  1^41; 
he  died  in  Koidvford,  Iowa,  June  n,  100(1,  Jle  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  the  scliools  of  his  iiative  town.  He  came  with  his 
father  to  the  United  States,  settling  on  a  farm  near  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
In  1859  he  removed  to  Freeborn,  ^Vlinn.  During  the  civil  war  lie  en- 
listed in  C'onipany  E,  10th  ISIinnesota  Infantry,  continuing  in  the  ser- 
vice until  the  end  of  the  contest.  When  mustere<l  out  he  returned  to 
Minnesota,  but  soon  removed  to  Floyd  county,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged 
in  farming  until  1874.  From  1874  to  1882  Mr.  Trigg  was  the  auditor 
of  Floyd  county.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he  was  honored  by  being 
elected  mayor  of  Charles  City.  He  became  interested  in  a  creamery  and 
in  the  marble  business.  Other  interests  soon  attracted  him.  In  1885  he 
began  his  career  as  editor  of  The  HocJcford  Ecfjistcr.  He  made  it  a 
paper  of  note  and  influence  in  the  State,  managing  it  until  he  removed 
to  Des  Moines  to  take  charge  of  the  agricultural  department  of  The 
Register  and  Leader  in  1904.  Mr.  Trigg  became  widely  known  through 
his  writings  upon  subjects  of  special  interest  to  agriculturists.  He  spe- 
cialized iu  this  particular  field.  He  not  only  wrote  extensively  along 
lines  of  interest  to  farmers,  but  he  was  constantly  in  service  as  a  lec- 
turer upon  such  subjects.  He  simply  wrote  tlie  results  of  his  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  as  a  farmer.  He  had  put  his  own  hand  to  the 
plow^  and  knew  wdiereof  he  wrote.  Terse  and  piquant  and  vigorous  in 
expression,  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  widely  quoted  writers  in 
the  west.  He  knew  all  about  the  Iowa  farm  and  could  tell  it  in  a  way 
that  people  everywhere  delighted  to  read.  His  words  of  courage  and 
hope  were  an  inspiration  to  thousands  of  earnest  people  who  were  la- 
boring to  improve  their  surroundings  and  better  their  condition  in  life. 
Then,  he  was  a  lovable  man,  one  who  enlisted  the  friendship  and  hearty 
good  will  not  alone  of  those  who  made  his  acquaintance,  but  of  his  wide 
circle  of  readers.  Few  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  Iowa  have  been 
more  widely  or  more  sincerely  mourned. 


James  A.  Lyons  was  born  in  Morgan  county.  Ohio,  April  12,  1838; 
he  died  in  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  May  12,  190G.  In  1855  Mr.  Lyons' 
jiarents  removed  to  Allamakee  county,  Iowa.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  1st  low^a  Cavalry,  in  which  regiment  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  discharged  by  reason  of  disability  caused  by  a 
wound  in  his  arm  and  shoulder.  In  xUigust,  1862,  he  was  made  2d 
Lieutenant  in  the  27th  Iowa  Infantry,  and  served  until  he  was  again 
compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  his  wound.  In  ISGS  he  settled  in 
Guthrie  county.  After  pursuing  farming  for  t^xo  years,  he  removed  ta 
Guthrie  Center  and  entered  into  mercantile  business.  As  a  merchant 
he  was  successful  and  in  the  course  of  his  residence  in  the  county  scat 
of  Guthrie  county  built  up  a  large  and  profitable  business.  In  1883  Mr. 
Lyons  was  elected  a  member  of  the  20th  General  Assembly,  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  21st.  He  became  well  known  for  his  stand  upon  various 
measures  prominent  in  those  sessions  with  the  result  that  upon  the  close 
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of  the  session  of  the  lo^riHlaturo  in  ISSO  he  wfis  uorniiiated  by  the  to- 
I)ul)li('iin  state  coiiv(Mitii)ii  for  the  olliee  of  Aiulitor  of  State,  which  of- 
fice lio  filled  for  tlirce  successive  terms.  In  1HU?>  he  was  a  ])roiiiiiieiit 
candidate  for  Governor  before  the  Sioux  ('ity  C()n\ cntion,  but  was  de- 
feated ])y  Frank  I).  .Jackson.  Mr.  Lyons  continued  in  tlie  mercantile 
business  in  (luthrie  Ceiiter  until  -JOOO,  when  ])y  reason  of  enfeebled 
health  of  Itoth  himself  and  his  son,  he  removed  to  Colorado. 


EnwiN  H.  Clapp  was  born  in  Cazenovia,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  INfay 
30,  1827;  he  died  in  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  .Tune  8,  ]0()().  In  1825  his  father 
had  settled  in  Madison  county,  N.  Y,  In  1837  he  removed  to  j\It.  l*lea- 
sant,  Iowa.  The  sul)ject  of  this  sketch  spent  two  winter  terms  in  Prof. 
Howe's  Academy  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  In  1840  he  came  to  Ft.  Des  Moiiies 
where  with  his  brotlun*  William,  he  entere<l  into  mercantile  trade,  l-'rom 
1847  to  1851,  with  tlie  exce]>tion  of  a  few  montlis,  he  pursue*!  fariniiijx 
north  of  the  ]>res(Mit  site  of  Des  Moines.  On  returning;  to  Des  Moines 
he  cnf^apjed  in  freiohtinor  between  Des  Moines  and  Keokuk  with  ox  teams. 
In  1853  he  built  the  first  ice  house  and  stored  the  first  ice  ever  housed 
for  market  in  central  Iowa.  At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
January,  1860,  Mr.  Clapp  was  elected  ser<^eant-at-arms  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives.  lie  served  through  the  session  efliciently,  and  witli  a 
good  degree  of  credit  to  himself.  In  1867  he  became  ugent  for  tlio 
Ciiicago  &  Rock  Island  Kailroad  Company,  and  for  some  years  devoted 
himself  to  the  management  of  the  department  of  the  Rock  Island  road 
from  Davenport  to  Council  Bluffs.  Mr.  Clapp  early  exhibited  marked 
ability  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  through  prudent  and  judicious  in- 
vestments. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens of  Des  ISIoines. 


Charles  A.  Warwick,  editor  of  The  Keolul-  Constif  utiou-Democrat, 
was  born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio,  Nov.  25,  1852;  he  died  in  Keokuk. 
April  4,  1906.  His  father's  family  came  to  Lee  county  in  1855,  settling 
near  ISIew  Boston,  where  he  lived  until  he  was  15  years  of  age.  In  1807 
Mr.  Warwick  came  to  Des  Moines,  where  for  four  years  lie  was  em- 
ployed in  a  grocery  store.  He  then  returned  to  Ft.  IMadison  where  for 
four  years  he  was  a  shipping  clerk  for  a  firm  of  contractors.  In  1875 
he  entered  upon  a  newspaper  career  in  Keokuk  in  wliich  lie  continued  un- 
til the  day  of  his  death.  He  first  worked  for  The  Keolnl'  Gate  Citjf  as 
traveling  and  city  solicitor.  He  was  then  advanced  to  the  position  of 
city  editor  of  the  paper,  and  eventually  became  its  manager.  In  1SS6, 
with  Mr.  R.  S.  Ransom,  he  bought  The  Keolculc  Pemoerat.  and  entered 
upon  independent  newspa])er  management.  In  1888  Tlie  Peiiioerat  and 
The  Keolid-  Coustitution  were  consolidated.  In  1891  he  purchased  the 
interest  of  his  partner  and  organized  a  stock  company  of  which  .fudge 
Edward  Johnston  was  a  shareholder.  Mr.  Warwick  was  very  success- 
ful in  the  management  of  his  neu'spaper  ])roperties  and  a  har(L  indus- 
trious worker.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  various 
details  of  newspaper  management  and  his  industry  and  caretaking  ap- 
plication gave  him  his  marked  success  in  the  management  of  The  Con- 
sliiiifion-Demoerat. 


William  Rivers  Sellox  was  born  in  New  York  Citv,  August 
23,  1824;  he  died  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  I^Lay  14,  1900.  His  father  was 
an  E}>iscopal  minister.  The  son  lived  in  New  York  and  attended  private 
scliools.    At  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year  in  Cidumbia  (""ollege  he  went 
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■with  liis  fathor  to  Pitt sficltl,  III.  During'  tlio  iMoxicari  war  lio  was  a 
member  of  the  1st  Illinois  VoluntoorH  known  as  the  Qviincy  Kifloniori. 
At  the  age  of  27  lie  returned  to  New  York  City,  living  there  several 
years.  ITe  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  railroad  ofTice,  and  later  as  book- 
keeper in  a  mercantile  house.  At  the  outbreak  of  tlu'  civil  war  he  en- 
listed in  the  0th  Michigan  Infantry.  ITe  was  ca]-)tured  at  Stone  Kiver 
by  Forrest's  Cavalry,  aiul  s])ent  three  months  in  j)rison  at  iMadison,  Ca. 
In  18G3  he  was  made  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  12th  U.  S.  Colored  Tn- 
fantry.  At  tno  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Burlington,  where  he 
engaged  in  business  until  1S71,  when  he  was  a])])oiTiteil  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Col.  Sellon  was  one  of  the  first  sliorthand  r<>j»orters 
appointe<l  uiuler  the  law  ])roviding  for  sucli  assistance  to  our  district 
courts.  lie  held  tlic  position  10  years  under  Judges  Tracy,  Smyth,  New- 
man and  Stutsman.  In  1SS7  he  removed  to  Independence,  j\ro.,and  lat<M' 
to  Kansas  C'ity,  returning  in  1S09  to  Burlington,  where  he  lived  with  a 
daugliter  and  her  family  until  his  death. 


Timothy  Jordan  Cald\vell  was  born  in  Vermilion  county,  Indiana, 
July  21,  1887;  he  died  in  Adel,  Iowa,  Jnne  1(),  lf)OG.  lie  came  west  with 
his  parents  who  settled  in  Dallas  county  in  1853.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Iowa  he  attended  the  seminary  at  Newport,  Indiana.  In  18(51  he  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Keokuk.  He  en- 
gaged in  tlie  practice  of  liis  profession  in  Adel  where  he  continued  in 
residence  until  18G-1  when  he  became  the  surgeon  of  the  23d  Iowa  In- 
fantry. Upon  his  discharge  from  that  service  he  returned  to  Adel,  and 
continued  the  practice  of  medicine  in  that  connnunity  until  his  retire- 
ment a  few  years  since.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  progressive  practitioner,  at 
various  times  going  east  to  pursue  post  graduate  courses  in  vari(ms  de- 
partments of  medicine  in  order  to  equip  himself  the  better  for  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  interested  in  several  large  business  enterprises,  espe- 
cially banking,  and  was  successful  in  all  liis  undertakings.  In  politics 
Dr.  Caldwell  was  an  active  and  influential  repu])lican.  He  was  elected 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  ISSl,  serving  in  the 
19th  General  Assembly.  In  1883  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  for 
eight  years  represented  Audubon,  Dallas  and  Guthrie  counties. 


John  Hilsinger  was  born  at  ^Marathon,  Cortland  county,  N.  Y., 
March  4,  1834;  he  died  March  20,  1900,  at  Sabula,  Iowa.  :N[r. "^Hilsinger 
was  reared  in  New  York,  working  on  his  father 's  farm,  and  later  as  a 
•carpenter  and  joiner  and  wlieelwriglit.  He  read  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  18.37,  l^efore  the  supreme  court 
of  that  State.  In  1858  he  came  to  Iowa,  locating  in  Floyd  county,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  soon  afterwards  settled  in  Sabula, 
Jackson  county.  He  continued  to  reside  there  until  his  death.  For  two 
years  he  was  principal  of  the  Sabula  High  School.  In  1800  he  was 
elected  township  su]>ervisor.  In  180)1  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Sabida,  and  held  the  office  with  but  slight  interruption,  until  President 
Cleveland's  election  in  1885  when  he  resigned.  Daring  the  war  he  was 
enrolling  othcer  for  Jackson  county.  In  18(54  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate, serving  witli  marked  ability  in  the  11th  and  12th  General  Assem- 
blies. From  1884  to  1890  he  was  a  mendier  of  the  Boartl  of  Su])ervisors 
of  Jackson  county.  Almost  from  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Sa- 
bula in  1S03  Judge  Hilsinger  served  as  city  attorney.  He  was  one  of 
the  Iowa  delegates  to  the  T\e]>ublican  National  Convention  which  nom- 
inated James  G.  Blaine  for  President  in  1884. 
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RoHKitT  E.  Wauuf.N  was  horn  in  Vast,  Tciiii.,  Mare-li  1(1,  1S20;  Ik;  <lic«J 
in  Dos  ^loinea,  Iowa.  Jmic  1(5,  190().  '  In  JSll  Mr.  Warren's  fatluT  set- 
tled in  l.ee  county.  Two  years  tlieroat'ter  he  roinoveti  to  Maliaska  county, 
where  the  late  Mr.  Warren  resided  until  381)1,  when  he  cauic  to  Des 
Moines.  Mr.  Warren's  I'.itiier  is  credite*!  with  having  erected  the  first 
flouring  mill  in  Mahaska  county,  whicli  his  son  Kohert  continued  to 
operate  for  many  years.  In  ]8SL  Mr-  Warren  was  elected  to  the  10th 
General  Assend)ly  as  a  mendx-r  of  tlie  J  louse  of  Ke[)resentatives.  L'or 
a  few  years  after  his  removal  to  Des  Moines,  he  engaged  in  the  hnnbec 
business.  In  ISOD  he  was  apj)ointed  one  of  the  collateral  inheritance 
tax  appraisers  of  l*olk  county,  winch  })osition  he  held  until  the  time 
of  his  death.  ]\lr.  Warren's  son,  lion,  J.  L.  Warren,  represented  Marion 
county  as  a  mend)er  of  the  House  of  K(>presentatives,  in  the  L'Sth  and 
29th  General  Assemblies,  and  as  Senator  in  the  30th  and  31st. 


Lyman  A.  Ellis  was  born  near  Burlington,  Vt.,  ISIarch  11,  1S35;  he 
died  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  June  8,  190G.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  Bakerstield  and  Colchester,  and  graduated  from  a  law  school 
in  Vermont.  In  the  spring  of  1801  he  came  to  Iowa  and  located  in 
Lyons,  Clinton  county.  In  18(55  he  was  elected  district  attorney  of  the 
7th  Judicial  District,  including  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Scott  and 
Muscatine.  He  soon  became  a  successful  jury  advocate  and  trial  lawyer^ 
and  was  four  times  chosen  to  the  jtosition.  He  finally  retired  in  1880, 
thereafter  engaging  in  practice  in  State  and  Federal  courts.  In  1893 
he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  as  Senator  from  Clinton  county. 
He  refused  re-election  in  1897  because  the  necessary  absence  in  Des 
Moines  interfered  seriously  with  his  law  ]")ractice.  During  the  extra 
session  of  the  26th  General  Assembly  in  1897  he  was  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  of 
the  house  and  senate  for  the  xVnnotation  and  Publication  of  the  Code  of 
1897. 


Clarence  C.  Vanderpoel  was  born  in  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
22,  1830;  he  died  in  Mitchell,  Iowa,  January  11,  1906.  His  parents, 
while. he  was  quite  young,  removed  to  Jellerson  county,  Wis.  He  ob- 
tained his  college  education  in  Carroll  College  and  the  State  University 
of  Wisconsin.  During  the  war  he  joined  Company  E  of  the  12th  Wis- 
consin Infantry,  of  which  his  father  was  Captain.  He  served  two  years 
and  was  discharged  because  of  disability.  He  then  entered  the  com- 
missary department  as  a  clerk,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  After  his  army  life  he  settled  iji  Mitchell  county,  Iowa.  In 
1883  he  was  elected  representative  in  the  20th  General  Assembly. 


Keely  R.  Madden  was  born  in  Salem,  Indiana,  Sept.  9,  1855;  he 
died  April  2,  1906,  at  Emanuel  Hospital,  Omaha.  His  parents  came  to 
Iowa  in  1855,  settling  in  Davis  county,  moving  thence  to  Clarke,  and 
thence  to  Washington  county.  After  Ins  marriage  in  1879  Mr.  Madden 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Greenfield,  Adair  county.  In  1883  he  established 
himself  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Greenlield.  Upon  the  extension 
of  the  railroad  to  the  town  of  Fontanelle  Mr,  Madden  removed  to 
Bridgewater  and  established  a  general  mercantile  business.  In  1898 
he  was  elected  to  the  27th  General  Assembly. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  PLEASAXT  HILL,  LOUISLVXA.  - 

BY  S.  F.  BENSON.* 

It  is  said  that  the  Battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  April  9lh,  18G4, 
bears  the  iini(iue  distinction  of  an  enya^enient  from  which 
both  belligerents  tied  precipitately,  and  yet  each  party  clainii'd 
the  victory  as  soon  as  it  discovered  the  flight  of  the  other. 

No  one  can  thoroughly  understand  this  great  battle  with- 
out considering  the  fighting  of  the  previous  day,  the  disasters, 
of  which  had  determined  all  this  day's  strategy. 

Early  in  April,  1864,  :\Iaj.  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  C.  S.  A., 
who  controlled  the  military  operations  of  the  whole  trans- 
Mississippi  Confederacy,  with  heathpiarters  at  the  little  city 
of  Shreveport,  La.,  found  himself  threatened  from  two- 
nearly  opposite  directions. 

General  Frederick  Steele  was  approaching  from  the  noi'tlr 
with  an  army  of  some  15,000  men  and  two  long  supply  trains,, 
and  at  the  same  time  ^laj.  Gen.  X.  P.  l^anks,  with  a  splendid 
army  of  about  32,000  well  disciplined  troops  was  rapidly  a])- 
proaching  by  way  of  Ked  River,  having  Avith  him  a  fleet  of 
some  fifty  steamers,  twenty-two  of  which  were  armored  gun- 
boats, mounting  in  all  about  300  guns.  Admiral  David  D. 
Porter  of  naval  fame  conunanded  the  fleet. 

*  Solon  F.  Benson  was  born  in  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  Nov.  20,  ISrjO.  His 
grandfather,  Stutson  llcnson,  tlicn  Imt  twelve  years  of  a^^e,  carriecli  ammunition 
for  the  i)alriot  st)l(liers  at  tlie  battle  of  Benniimton,  Vt..  Au^^  K!,  1777,  wliri-e 
the  British  were  (U-feated  and  their  i;eneral,  liauin,  killed.  Youni;  Benson  was 
captured  and  taken  to  Queliec,  wlu're  he  would  have  been  tried  for  treason 
but  for  the  fact  tiiat  lu'  was  in  law  •'an  infant,"  owin<:  tf»  his  tender  a^e.  lie 
reached  home  safely  aiul  in  later  years  miirrated  westward  and  bei-ame  a 
pioneer  mill  owner  oti  the  southern  shoi-e  of  Lake  Krie.  His  oldest  son,  John 
Picnson,  came  to  Iowa  in  1S;!S,  remaining;  for  a  time  in  «'ach  of  tiie  counties  of 
Muscatine,  Jackson.  Delaware  and  Hardin.  The  son,  Solon,  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  at  Lenox  C<dlejrc,  lIo])kint(Ui.  Iowa.  He  servt-d  two 
years  in  the  :!2d  Iowa  Infantry,  losin;,'  an  arm  in  the  Battle  of  Pleasant  Hill. 
Ouriiit:  the  past  sixteen  years  lo-  lias  been  cashier  of  the  bank  of  Pierson,  lowi. 
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The  object  of  those  cxpcditidns  was  two-fold — first,  to 
prevent  the  western  armies  from  rendorin<^  aid  to  their  breth- 
ren struggling  with  Sherman  east  of  the  great  river,  and 
.second,  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  AVestern  Confederate  armies. 

They  accomi)lished  tlie  fu'st  of  these  obj(^ets,  but  failed  ut- 
terly in  the  second. 

Eveiything  gave  way  before  the  splendid  army  of  Gen- 
<iral  Banks,  and  his  advance  was  rapid,  successful  and  very  or- 
derly, until  about  the  oth  of  April  he  entered  with  high  spirits 
upon  that  long  overland  march  from  Gi'and  Ecore,  near 
Natchitoches,  to  Shreveport  via  Spanish  Lake,  a  distance  of 
•eighty  miles,  where  all  the  way  the  land  forces  were  separated 
from  the  fleet  by  the  deep  and  impassa])le  barrier  of  l^ayou 
Pierre,  which  leaves  lied  River  a  few  miles  below  Shreveport, 
and  only  returns  to  that  river  a  few  miles  above  Grand  Ecore. 

General  Kirby  Smith  was  of  the  opinion  that  Banks  should 
be  allowed  to  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Shreveport  before 
risking  a  pitched  battle,  but  his  field-marshal,  Gen.  ''Dick" 
Taylor,  was  very  strongly  of  the  opposite  opinion  that  this 
perilous  portage  offered  the  best  possible  chance  to  destroy  the 
Federal  army.  And  Taylor's  insistence  verged  closely  on 
mutiny,  insomuch  that  he  even  threatened  to  march  his  army 
away  into  Texas  if  not  permitted  to  fight  the  enemy  at  this 
juncture.  He  was  further  confirmed  in  his  determination  by 
the  mistaken  belief  that  all  of  the  10,000  troops  loaned  to 
Banks  by  Sherman  were  with  the  fleet,  not  having  other  means 
-of  transportation,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  about  2,500 
■of  them,  the  provisional  17th  Corps,  were  detailed  as  an  escort 
for  the  transports. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  Banks  had  but  little  more  than 
half  his  force  now  under  his  immediate  control,  Taylor  brave- 
ly offered  battle  at  the  little  village  of  Pleasant  Hill  on 
April  3d.  His  offer,  however,  was  refused,  liecause  at  that 
•early  date  none  but  the  mounted  scouts  had  advanced  to  that 
point. 

Taylor  then  withdi"ew  his  army  some  twenty  miles  farther 
to  the  vicinity  of  ^Mansfield,  and  selecting  a  strong  position  at 
the  Moss  Plantations  three  miles  below  Mansfield,  he  sat  down 
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like  a  grhn  wateli  dog,  to  wait  the  comings  of  the  foe.  As  a 
sort  of  screen  to  doeeive  the  enemy,  lie  Imd  left  behind  him  a 
few  cavalry  regiments  to  dispute  the  way. 

Without  closing  up  his  detachments.  Banks  pressed  rap- 
idly into  the  very  teeth  of  the  enemy. 

He  had  now  present  for  duty  less  tlian  23,000  fighting 
men,  as  follows:  Two  small  divisions  13th  Army  Corps, 
Gen.  T.  E.  G.  Ransom,  4,500;  First  Div.  19th  Corps,  Gen. 
\Y.  IT.  Emory,  5,300;  detaclniicnt  IGth  Corps,  Brig.  Gen.  A. 
-J.  Smith,  6,500 ;  five  brigades  mounted  men,  Brig.  Gen.  A.  L. 
Lee,  5,000;  and  of  course  the  usual  complement  of  artillery. 

lie  had  left  the  2d  Division,  19th  Army  Corps  to  garrison 
Alexandria,  and  had  sent  the  provisional  17th  Corps,  about 
2,500  strong,  to  protect  the  transports  along  the  river.  And 
his  army  had  been  not  a  little  depleted  by  sickness  and  disabil- 
ity. He  had  with  him,  however,  the  ''Corps  de  Afrique, "  or 
colored  engineer  brigade,  numbering  about  2,150,  whose  duties 
were  to  make  roads,  fortifications  and  bridges,  but  who  were 
armed  and  could  fight  if  necessary. 

These  detachments,  with  their  two  long  wagon  trains, 
being  unnecessarily  stretched  out,  covered  the  road  for  more 
than  thirty  miles,  so  that  when  the  head  of  his  column  .struck 
the  enemy,  it  would  require  nearly  two  whole  days  to  close  up 
on  the  front. 

About  five  miles  beyond  Pleasant  Hill,  and  forty  from 
Grand  Ecore,  on  April  7th,  the  Federal  cavalry  under  Brig. 
Gen.  xV.  L.  Lee,  fell  foul  of  the  first  outpost  of  the  enemy,  and 
a  hot  fight  ensued  in  Avhich  the  southern  men  had  the  best  of 
it,  driving  rearward  Col.  Ilarai  Robinson's  3d  brigade,  and 
compelling  its  two  batteries  to  retire. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear,  however,  they  were 
reinforced  by  Col.  T.  J.  Dudkn%  in  connnand  of  the  1st  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  and  the  enemy  was  routed,  and  the  forward 
march  resumed. 

This  little  fight  is  known  as  the  battle  of  ''Wilson's 
Farm,"  and  it  cost  General  Lee  sixtj'-two  men,  eleven  of 
whom  were  killed.  The  enemy  lost  about  ten  or  twelve.  A 
little  beyond  this  point  is  a  small,  sluggish  creek  or  bayou, 
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known  as  "The  Brushy,"  where  one  William  Robertson  then 
lived,  and  operated  a  .small  steam  <;rindiny  mill.  Here  the 
surgeons  gathered  the  wounded,  took  the  family  dining  table 
for  an  operating  table,  and  111  Jed  the  Kobertson  home  with 
the  wounded,  about  fifty  in  number. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  light,  and  while  Robinson's' 
brigade  was  being  driven  rearward,  that  General  Lee  sent 
an  orderly  baek  to  Gen.  W.  B.  Franklin  requesting  that  a  bri- 
gade of  infantry  be  sent  him. 

This  little  request,  trilling  as  it  may  seem,  appears  to  have 
been  the  beginning  of  trouble  for  the  whole  expedition. 

Major-General  Thomas  is  credited  with  the  wise  remai'k 
that  the  issue  of  a  great  battle  may  turn  upon  the  loss  of  a 
lineh-pin,  and  this  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  the  pro- 
verbial lineh-pin  which  wrecked  the  whole  Red  River  Expe- 
dition. 

General  Franklin  refused  the  request,  saying  that  if  the 
resistance  was  too  great  for  the  mounted  force,  the  cavalry 
should  fall  back  on  the  infantry,  and  not  detach  the  infantry 
to  be  destroyed  in  detail.  But  the  messenger  who  carried  the 
request  was  not  satisfied  with  General  Franklin  reply, 
and  appealed  from  Franklin  to  the  General-in-Chief,  X.  P. 
Banks,  who  happened  to  be  near,  and  General  Banks  impru- 
dently reversed  Franklin's  orders,  and  directed  him  to  send 
forward  the  desired  brigade. 

Franklin  delivered  the  order  to  Gen.  T.  E.  G.  Ransom  of 
the  13th  Corps,  who  was  in  advance,  and  tlie  1st  Brigade.  4th 
Division,  13th  Corps,  under  conmiand  of  Colonel  (afterwards 
Brev.  Brig.  Gen.)  AY.  J.  Landram,  by  making  a  night  mareh. 
was  able  to  report  to  General  Lee  at  daylight  on  the  morning 
of  the  Sth. 

One  infantry  regiment  was  deph\ved  acr()s.s  the  road  with 
the  cavalry  on  its  Hanks,  and  the  forward  march  continued,  the 
enemy  resisting  and  picking  otf  men  with  their  exeeHent 
sliarp-shootei's. 

The  march  was  very  ra{)id,  and  by  noon  the  eolumn 
reached  the  great  .Moss  Plantations,  about  three  miles  south- 
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east  of  IMaiisfield.  Ascendiiiii:  a  little  hill  at  this  place,  the 
army  found  itself  unexi)eetedly  confronted  by  a  great  l)attle 
line,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  batteries, 
banners  and  guidons,  all  in  position  ready  for  a  great  battle. 

The  southern  commander  had  drawn  up  his  forces  in  a  V 
shape,  into  the  jaws  of  which  the  Federal  troops  had  inad- 
vertently marched. 

Instead  of  retiring  to  a  safe  distance  and  awaiting  rein- 
forcements. General  Ransom  proceeded  to  arrange  his  line  of 
battle,  conforming  to  the  angle  of  the  enemy's  line,  a  most 
dangerous  arrangement,  because,  owing  to  this  peculiar 
formation,  either  wing  of  the  Federal  army  would  be  subject 
to  a  rear  attack  the  moment  the  opposite  wing  could  be 
broken  by  the  enemy;  and  as  the  stage  road,  the  only  avenue 
of  escape,  ran  nearly  parallel  with  the  longer  leg  of  the  ''V, " 
the  right,  the  situation  was  extremely  critical,  and  a  strong 
central  reserve  would  seem  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
But  Ransom  had  only  the  1st  Division  at  the  front,  about  2,500 
infantry,  sujjported  by  about  4,000  cavalry,  and  as  the  enemy 
extended  his  lines  beyond  Ransom's  extreme  flanks,  Ransom 
placed  all  his  infantry  in  line,  depending  on  some  mounted 
regiments  for  a  reserve.  This  arrangement,  of  course,  ren- 
dered the  position  quite  hazardous. 

The  infantry  occupied  the  apex  of  the  angle,  and  the  cav- 
alry were  dismounted  and  placed  on  the  flanks,  Lucas  on  the 
right  and  Dudley  on  the  left. 

The  enemy's  plan  of  attack  consisted  in  massing  a  strong 
force  on  his  extreme  right,  Avith  intent  to  turn  the  Federal 
left  (the  shorter  leg  of  the  angle)  which  would  imperil  the 
whole  Federal  line. 

For  this  important  duty  the  splendid  division  of  ]\Iaj. 
Gen.  J.  G.  Walker,  about  5,000  strong,  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
federate right,  and  to  conceal  the  movement.  General  i\rou- 
ton's  division,  i\\nn\t  2,500  strong,  Avas  tiung  with  terrific 
energy  against  (he  Federal  right  center,  while  the  mounted 
men  guarded  the  Confederate  flanks. 

After  a  shoiM  delay  the  enemy  began  his  charge,  which 
was  for  a  time  nobly  resisted.   As  the  thunders  of  battle  rose 
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higher  and  higher,  the  sledge-lianimer  charges  of  General 
Mouton  fell  heavier  and  still  heavier  upon  the  Federal  right 
center. 

Weakened  by  continual  loss,  the  regiments  at  the  critical 
point  began  to  waver,  and  the  enemy  charged  with  redoubled 
fury.  The  men  fought  now  with  clubbed  guns  and  with  aw- 
ful desperation,  wliile  the  fate  of  the  day  swung  doubtful  in 
a  trembling  balance. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Colonel  Kobinson  charged  in  with 
his  mounted  brigade,  and  Captain  Nettleton,  commanding  the 
6th  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  calling  instantly  on  three  squad- 
rons, about  one  hundred  men,  fell  like  a  thunder-bolt  upon 
the  almost  victorious  foe,  and  the  fighting  now  descended  to 
a  literal  butchery.  In  less  than  three  minutes  Captain  Net- 
tleton lost  half  of  his  men  and  thirty-six  horses,  and  the  N.  0. 
Consolidated  Crescents,  C.  S.  A.,  were  hurled  back  utterly  dis- 
couraged with  the  loss  of  64  per  cent,  of  their  men,  and 
among  them,  seven  color  bearers  had  fallen  in  quick  succes- 
sion. 

The  line  was  temporarily  restored,  though  an  immense 
pile  of  mingled  horses  and  men,  marked  the  scene  of  strife, 
and  the  shattered  regiments  could  scarcely  hope  to  hold  the 
bloody  angle.  And  now^  General  Ransom  began  the  perilous 
task  of  calling  off  the  regiments,  while  Mouton  charged  into 
the  breech,  capturing  the  19th  Kentucky  bodily,  and  picking 
up  an  immense  number  of  scattering  men. 

At  this  juncture  General  Cameron  came  upon  the  ground 
with  the  4th  Division,  13th  Corps,  about  1,800  men,  and  a 
new  line  was  formed  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  back  from 
the  first,  but  the  new  line  was  scarcely  formed  before  it 
too  gave  way,  and  the  day  was  lost. 

General  Banks  had  sent  swift  messengers  back  to  Franklin, 
some  nine  miles  in  the  rear,  begging  him  for  Heaven's  sake  to 
hurry  forward,  for  the  front  was  hard  pressed,  and  now  he 
rushed  into  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight,  to  encourage  his 
men;  where  the  bullets  fle^v  thickest,  there  he  might  be  seen, 
wearing  his  conspicuous  Sibley  hat,  pleading  with  the  men,  and 
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even  be^t^in^  therii  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  hold  their  f,'round 
just  a  little  Ioniser  as  help  was  very  near. 

But  no  human  power  could  stay  the  tide  of  disaster,  and 
the  great  battle  line,  once  broken,  fell  slowly  back,  still  fight- 
ing stubbornly,  all  its  fragments  converging  toward  the  nar- 
row opening  where  the  road  entered  the  great  forest  in  the 
rear.  At  that  point  the  cavalry  train  (157  wagons),  and  one 
hundred  new  ambulances,  completely  blocked  the  road,  no 
precaution  having  been  taken  to  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
so  confident  had  the  train  ma.stei's  been  in  the  success  of  the 
army.  And  all  this  train  was  even  headed  west,  toward  the 
battle  line. 

Of  course  the  train  could  not  be  immediately  turned  with- 
out dire  consequences,  and  an  indescribable  jam  at  once  en- 
sued. The  drivers  w^ere  all  colored  men,  and  the  contagion  of 
fear  spread  among  them  like  wild  fire,  and  the  most  horrible 
confusion  followed.  AVagons  were  overturned,  mules  tangled 
in  traces,  and  the  whole  train  soon  overwhelmed  by  the  re- 
treating army  from  the  front.  The  drivers  cut  the  traces, 
mounted  their  mules,  and  abandoned  everything,  leaving  the 
road  simply  impassable,  and  the  enemy  pressing  from  the 
front  made  large  captures.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
wagons,  containing  the  cavalry  supplies,  one  hundred  new  am- 
bulances, and  twTnty-two  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  the  ene- 
my's hands,  including  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Battery,  six 
Rodman  guns,  Orlando  Nim's  magnificent  Massachusetts  Bat- 
ter}^  six  guns,  Klauss's  Indiana  Battery,  four  guns,  and  some 
small  guns  belonging  with  the  cavalry.  And  that  splendid 
army  of  more  than  9,000  men,  was  now  scattered  in  confu- 
sion along  the  road,  and  utterly  useless  for  immediate  service, 
and  worst  of  all  the  confidence  of  victory  had  now  passed  to 
the  Confederate  banners,  Avhile  the  Union  soldiers  fled  rear- 
ward wdth  blanched  faces,  literally  crushed  with  panic  and 
despair,  and  some  of  the  strongest  men  even  sank  to  the  earth 
utterly  helpless. 

General  Emory's  men  had  just  halted  for  the  night  at 
the  old  steam  mill  on  the  Brushy,  after  a  hard  day's  march, 
and  they  were  preparing  their  evening  meal  when  the  long 
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roll  sounded  and  tlit-y  sj)ranLi'  forward  at  tlic  utmost  sp.-cd 
for  the  J'l'onl.  Foi-  over  tlu-ee  miles  tliey  almost  Hew  aloni:  the 
g-reat  sta«ie  road,  and  then  the.v  hepm  to  meet  the  fii'st  frin}j:e 
of  the  ^reat  retreat. 

In  order  to  gather  in  all  these  strai-'j-ilers,  CJen.  Wm.  TT. 
Emory  detailed  one  company  of  the  IGlst  New  Yoi-k'  on  eitht-r 
side  of  the  column,  to  be  deployed  in  oi)en  ranks,  with  their 
guns  carried  horizontally  in  front  of  them,  and  with  orders 
to  stop  all  fugitives.  For  a  little  while  this  plan  worked  very 
well,  but  when  the  column  struck  the  solid  mass  of  the  fug'i- 
tives,  these  win*;'s  were  swept  away  like  cobwebs,  one  company 
returnin<^'  to  its  own  regiment  and  the  other  taking  refuge  in 
the  llGth  New  York. 

At  this  juncture  General  Banks  appeared  and  directed 
Emory  to  form  his  battle  line  on  the  first  favoi'able  ground. 

Arriving  about  that  time  at  a  little  crest  of  hills  ovei'look- 
ing-  a  small  creek  near  Chapman's  Bayou,  twelve  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Pleasant  Hill  and  four  and  one-half  from 
the  Moss  Plantations,  Emory  began  deploying  his  men  in  line 
of  battle.  By  this  time  they  were  breathless  and  scattered  far 
along  the  road,  and  it  was  no  short  task  to  close  up  on  the 
front  and  deploy  in  line. 

To  gain  a  little  time,  Emory  went  forward  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  with  the  161st  New  York,  and  spread  them 
as  skirmishers  across  the  road  to  receive  the  first  shock  of  the 
approaching  foe. 

It  is  said  that  a  wounded  officer  begged  him  not  to  risk 
this  fight,  as  his  entire  command  numbered  scarcely  half  the 
army  that  had  been  destroyed  but  an  hour  before.  But  the 
old  war  horse  thrust  his  sword  into  the  ground  and  roared, 
'*The  Nineteenth  Corps  have  never  yet  been  whipped,  and  by 
Heaven  they  will  not  be  tonight."   And  they  were  not. 

Perhaps  a  sublimer  spectacle  has  never  been  witnessed  l)y 
mortal  eye  than  this  little  band  of  heroes  wedging  their  way 
into  that  frightful  mass  of  panic  stricken  humanity. 

.  To  prevent  the  men  from  catching  the  contagion  of  fear 
befoi-e  th(\v  even  saw  the  enemy,  the  full  brass  band  of  the 
<livision  was  posttnl  at  the  crossing  of  the  road,  the  colors 
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planted  there,  and  to  the  cheerful  music  of  the  band,  the  line 
quickly  extended  on  either  side,  an  opening;  being  left  for  the 
fugitives  to  pass  through. 

Before  the  line  was  fully  established  the  enemy  descended 
upon  the  scene,  swept  away  the  skirmishers,  and  c^^arued  the 
main  line.  The  165th  New  York  was  not  yet  in  line,  and  it 
was  sent  flying  to  the  rear,  chased  by  the  exultant  enemy  for 
some  three  hundred  yards  where  they  rallied  and  driving  back 
their  foes,  restored  the  line. 

Behind  this  protecting  wall  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  re- 
treating fugitives  i)aused  with  bated  breath. 

Marshall  ]\T.  Ch)tliier,  of  the  2d  Illinois  Cavalry,  who  had 
fled  from  the  front  with  the  panic  stricken  crowd,  says: 
These  men  fired  by  volJeys,  and  the  regular  crash  of  those 
volleys,  as  they  echoed  through  the  pine  forest,  sounded  to 
me  the  sweetest  music  I  had  ever  heard." 

General  Taylor,  on  the  Confederate  side,  w^as  determined 
to  overwhelm  this  command  before  reinforcements  could  ar- 
rive, and  he  flung  his  battalions  upon  it  with  the  utmost  force, 
and  the  fighting  here  was,  by  many,  considered  the  severest  of 
the  day.  But  it  was  of  short  duration,  for  night  soon  closed 
the  struggle,  and  the  two  armies  lay  down  upon  their  arms, 
like  two  great  watch  dogs,  ready  to  fiy  at  each  other  at  the 
first  dawning  light  of  another  day. 

In  the  rear,  along  the  stage  road,  the  officers  of  the  13th 
Oorps  built  fires  around  which  they  proceeded  to  gather  the 
remnant  of  their  scattered  forces. 

There  had  been  no  Confederate  cavalry  in  this  evening's 
fight.  When  they  were  ordered  to  remount  and  follow  up 
the  retreating  Union  army,  their  horses  were  a  mile  and  a  half 
back,  and  before  they  could  regain  them  and  come  to  the 
front,  the  fight  was  over. 

When  the  fighting  ceased  at  night,  a  council  of  w^ar  was 
held,  to  consider  the  critical  occasion.  There  Avas  every  indi- 
cation that  the  contest  would  be  renewed  with  great  fury  in 
the  early  morning.  Very  little  dependence  could  be  placed  in 
the  scattei'ed  army  that  had  been  beaten  at  the  front,  and  the 
16th  Corps  was  fourteen  miles  away,  and  could  not  be  brought 
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forward  till  this  army  iiii<^ht  be  uttei'ly  destroyed.  The  only 
safe  plan,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  to  fall  back,  l)y  a  iiij^dit's 
march,  upon  the  Kith  Corps — the  army  of  (jfcn.  A.  J.  Smith 
which  after  a  hard  day's  march,  liad  i;<)ne  into  l)ivouac  about 
one  and  one-fourth  miles  east  of  Pleasant  Jlill,  at  what  was 
known  as  "The  Old  Camp  IMeetint,'  Cround,"  where,  within 
the  old  burial  f^round,  some  of  the  boys  rested  their  tired  limbs 
between  the  hillocks  of  the  dead. 

At  Chapman's  Bayou,  Emory's  tired  and  supperless  men 
rested  till  midnight,  when  runners  were  stealthily  sent  among 
them  to  call  them  silently  into  line  for  the  night  retreat. 

Twelve  miles  of  marching  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
with  Franklin's  great  train  of  700  wagons,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
defeated  army  to  be  gathered  in  as  they  marched,  was  no  small 
undertaking,  and  before  the  march  was  accomplished  the 
morning  light  had  tinged  the  eastern  sky. 

The  enemy  appears  not  to  have  discovered  their  absence 
till  morning,  w'hen  after  shelling  the  woods  where  they  had 
been,  they  sent  their  cavalry  swiftly  after. 

Arriving  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Emory's  command  formed  its 
battle  line  facing  the  enemy,  the  Second  Brigade,  i\Ic]\Iillan 's, 
in  the  center  facing  west,  the  First,  Dwdght's,  extending  on  the 
right  and  rear,  and  the  Third,  Benedict's,  extendinsr  far  aw^ay 
to  the  left. 

Just  as  the  last  of  the  column  drew  in,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
made  a  dash  upon  the  rear,  sending  a  mass  of  stragglers  and 
teamsters  flying  through  the  little  village,  and  these  overran 
the  153d  New^  York  Regiment,  and  for  a  moment  quite  a  con- 
fusion ensued. 

General  Emory's  division  now  formed  a  crescent  with  the 
convex  side  facing  west,  and  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith,  coming  in  from 
the  east,  arranged  his  line  in  another  crescent  with  the  con- 
cave side  facing  southwest,  and  the  horns  of  the  two  crescents 
hooking  upon  each  other  about  the  space  of  a  brigade,  and  the 
two  lines  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  Emory's  line  was 
strengthened  by  the  2d  Brigade,  3d  Division,  from  Smith's 
corps.  Col.  Wm.  T.  Shaw's,  and  this  brigade  relieved  Mc- 
Millan, and  thus  occupied  the  center  of  the  front  line,  Mc- 
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Millan  retiring  into  reserve  over  to  the  right  of  Dwight,  and 
in  the  nortli  part  of  the  little  town.  A  few  regiments  were 
thrown  out  to  the  east  and  north  to  guard  against  a  surprise 
in  that  direetion,  and  the  army. waited  the  pleasure  of  tlie  foe. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  General  Banks  to  risk  a  pitched 
battle  here,  bnt  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  his  great  col- 
unijQ  could  get  well  on  its  way  toward  Grand  Ecore,  wliere  he 
hoped  to  unite  all  his  force,  and  to  rejoin  the  fleet,  lie  had 
sent  couriers  to  notify  Admiral  Porter  of  his  new  plans,  and 
other  couriers  to  apprise  General  Steele,  l)ut  these  last,  after 
swimming  Ked  River,  fell  promptly  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  General  Steele  had  to  fight  his  way  out  as  best  he  could. 

Nearly  four  thousand  mounted  men,  all  the  Engineer 
Corps  and  the  remnant  of  the  13th  Corj)s,  some  2,500  efficient 
troops,  had  already  gone  on  to  Grand  Ecore  under  instructions 
to  make  all  possible  haste,  to  burn  Avagons  if  they  broke  down 
en  route,  and  to  proceed  to  fortify  their  position  at  Grand 
Ecore  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

When  Colonel  Shaw^  relieved  General  iMcMillan,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  front  line  of  battle,  ho  (Shaw)  advanced  his  line 
somewhat  beyond  his  support  on  the  right,  and  presently 
Colonel  Benedict  retired  on  Shaw's  left,  about  one-fourth  mile 
to  the  rear,  to  more  open  ground  beyond  the  belt  of  timber. 
These  two  moves  broke  the  line,  and  led  ultimately  to  very 
serious  results. 

ShaAv's  line  faced  an  old  abandoned  lield,  dotted  over  with 
small  pines,  and  the  great  crescent  in  the  rear  covered  all  the 
open  ground  on  which  the  little  village  stood.  The  battle-field 
extended  two  miles  east  and  west  and  over  a  mile  north  and 
south. 

The  Confederate  general,  Hamilton  P.  Bee,  Avas  the  first 
of  the  southern  commanders  to  arrive  on  the  new  field,  having 
with,  him  only  two  regiments,  Buchel's  and  Hardeman's.  lie 
sent  these  officers  to  the  right  and  left  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  Federal  line,  and  they  soon  returned  reporting  that  the 
line  extended  but  a  short  distance  to  the  left  (the  Federal 
right),  terminating  at  a  deep  ravine,  but  extending  over  a 
mile  in  the  opposite  direction.    lie  Avas  much  astonished  at 
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such  a  display  of  strength,  and  ^ave  up  his  intention  of  at- 
tacking- with  his  two  reginienls. 

The  contingent  from  Arkansas  and  ^Missouri,  5,000  strong, 
under  General  Churchill,  were  not  in  the  previous  day's  fight- 
ing, but  were  now  making  a  forced  march  from  the  vicinity  of 
Manstield,  and  the  Confederate  general,  Taylor,  waited  until 
two  o'clock  P.  for  them  to  arrive,  and  when  they  came 
they  were  so  completely  exhausted  with  their  long  march  that 
he  gave  them  two  hours'  rest  before  he  would  put  them  into 
action. 

His  plan  was  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  day. 
Ohurchill's  connnand  was  sent  far  over  to  the  Confederate 
right  to  turn  the  Federal  left,  while  the  mounted  force,  under 
Generals  Bee,  Major,  Bagby  and  Lane,  dismounting*  and  turn- 
ing their  horses  into  a  nearby  pasture,  made  up  the  long  left 
wing  of  his  line,  and  General  Walker's  fine  division  of  about 
5,000  men  fdled  in  the  center.  jMouton's  division,  now  under 
Gen.  C.  J.  Polignac,  the  French  Prince  (since  ^louton  had 
been  killed  on  the  eighth),  was  placed  in  reserve  in  the  rear 
near  the  Mansfield  road. 

Benedict's  line  now  occupied  very  low  ground  along  a  little 
creek  or  ditch,  with  dense  wood  fringed  with  thick  brush  in 
his  immediate  front,  and  too  near  him  for  safety  in  case  of  a 
sudden  attack. 

Back  of  Benedict's  line  the  rising  ground  sloped  away  to 
the  east  and  north  to  the  remoter  crescent  of  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith, 
and  on  the  little  swelling  knobs  of  that  open  ground  bristled 
the  few  batteries  which  the  army  could  now  conmiand,  point- 
ing their  black  noses  toward  the  sullen  foe.  AVell  toward  the 
front  of  Smith's  line,  and  very  close  to  Benedict,  was  Battery 
L,  1st  U.  S.  Regulars,  and  at  intervals  to  the  rear,  the  1st  Ver- 
mont Battery,  and  two  Indiana  batteries,  the  3d  and  9th. 

One  other  battery,  the  25th  New  York,  four  twelve  pound 
steel  rifled  cannons,  Capt.  Irving  D.  Southworth  in  command, 
occupied  a  little  swell  of  ground  close  beside  the  jMansfield 
road,  and  far  out  in  the  very  front  of  the  battle,  and  like  a 
faithful  sentinel,  at  intervals  threw  a  shell  far  over  into  the 
opposite  wood,  where  the  enemy  was  supposed  to  be  mar- 
shaling his  commands. 
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Suddenly,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  pufT  of 
smoke  shot  out  from  the  opposite  cover  far  over  to  the  ri<:ht, 
and  a  projectile  came  scn^amini;"  over  <;ini  Xo.  2,  of  the  '2Mi 
New  York.  It  was  the  Valverde,  Texas,  l)attery  openinu'  the 
battle.  The  ^'uns  of  the  New  York  battery  replied  instantly, 
and  the  thundei's  of  an  artillery  duel  rose,  echoing-  amoii'_i'  the 
pineclad  hills.  The  New  York  battery  was  doin<;'  most  excel- 
lent service,  and  the  Valverde  battery  was  getting  badly  ham- 
mered, when  two  more  Confederate  batteries,  farther  to  the 
left,  joined  in  the  fray,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  shot  and 
shell.  Just  then  a  long  line  of  mounted  men  issued  from  the 
opposite  wood,  and  swept  proudly  across  the  great  field.  It 
was  the  Confederate  brigade  of  General  Bee,  men  from  west- 
ern Texas,  splendidly  mounted  and  thoroughly  disciplined. 
As  they  covered  the  long  interval  between  the  two  lines  of 
battle,  they  made  a  most  magnificent  display.  They  seemed 
to  believe  the  Federal  line  had  turned  tail  and  left  the  field, 
the  battery  having  almost  ceased  firing,  and  all  being*  still  on 
our  side.  Shaw's  line  was  not  easily  seen,  lying-  close  to  the 
ground,  and  screened  by  the  woods  in  their  innnediate  rear. 
The  New  York  battery  fell  back  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  skir- 
mish line,  and  the  infantry  held  their  fire  for  closer  targets. 
When  they  had  come  very  near,  the  infantry  poured  a  terrible 
volley  into  that  splendid  cavalry  parade,  and  it  went  to  pi^-ces 
like  a  house  of  glass.  Not  many  were  unhorsed,  but  all  went 
rearwards  in  the  wildest  confusion. 

Once  within  the  shelter  of  the  Avoods  beyond  the  open  field, 
they  dismounted  and  returned  innnediatel^'  as  infantry,  and 
advancing  upon  Shaw's  line,  they  poured  volley  after  volley 
into  his  ranks.  Our  men  believed  they  were  fresh  troops,  and 
that  the  cavalry  had  been  utterly  destroyed.  But  every  battle 
is  essentially  a  series  of  illusions  and  this  was  one  of  theuL 

So  long  as  the  attack  was  pressed  from  the  front,  Shaw's 
position  was  impregnable,  but  when  ]\Iajor  and  Lane  had 
wedged  into  the  imprudent  intervals  he  had  left  between  his 
line  and  his  support  on  either  flank,  his  regiments  wer('  as- 
saulted from  tlie  right  tlank,  rear  and  fnnit.  ]\Iajor  Fynn  of 
the  24th  ^lissonri,  on  Shaw's  right,  became  alarmed  for  the 
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safety  of  liis  coniniand,  and  retired  to  tlu^  rear,  fiijhtin;^^  liis 
way  back  w^ith  considerable  loss.  The  14th  Ljwa  next  became 
the  target  for  the  enemy's  cruel  cros.s-fire. 

For  an  hour  this  went  on.  The  roar  of  })attle  drown ini^ 
every  otlier  sound,  guns  heated  until  it  was  (hingerous  to  load, 
smoke  covering  the  whole  Held  until  neither  friend  nor  foe 
could  be  seen — and  suddenly  the  whole  scene  changed.  TIh} 
firing  partially  ceased,  and  thnmgh  the  smoke  of  })n1tle  the 
men  glanced  anxiously  about  uncertain  from  what  quarter  the 
next  disaster  would  come. 

Churchill  had  now  gained  his  vantage  ground,  as  he 
thought,  in  the  rear.  And  now^  for  the  iirst  time,  the  noise  of 
guns  began  to  come  from  far  over  in  the  direction  of  Smith's 
great  reserve  crescent.  But  Churchill's  guide  had  missed  his 
mark,  and  landed  Churchill  directly  into  the  focus  of  the 
crescent,  instead  of  its  rear.  On  low  ground,  within  the  left 
horn  of  Smith's  crescent,  lay  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Benedict 
of  the  19th  Corps,  and  his  skirmishers  were  nestled .  under 
cover  of  the  deep  ditch  in  his  immediate  front.  Down  upon 
these  the  Missouri  troops  descended  Avith  a  running  charge, 
catching  them  in  the  ditch,  and  mingling  friend  and  foe  in 
one  common  affray,  and  thus  preventing  the  main  line  from 
firing  lest  they  should  kill  their  friends  on  the  skirmish  line. 

Clubbing  their  guns  they  retired,  fighting  stubbornly,  up 
the  slope  to  the  right  and  rear,  tow^ard  the  very  center  of  the 
great  crescent,  dotting  the  bare  hills  with  the  dead  and 
wounded  as  they  went,  and  chased  hotly  by  the  exultant  foe. 
They  were  driven  through  the  9th  Indiana  Battery,  and 
through  the  ITStli  New'  York  Regiment  in  Smith's  crescent, 
and  the  havoc  of  battle  now  shifted  into  the  little  town  itself, 
more  than  a  mile  from  Shaw's  front,  while  the  southern  men, 
taking  possession  of  some  of  the  buildings,  opened  fire  upon 
the  rear  of  iMc^lillan's  brigade,  lying  in  reserve  in  the  west 
suburb  of  town,  and  in  D wight's  rear. 

The  great  army  of  General  Banks  was  now  cut  in  twain: 
confusion  reigned  in  its  center,  the  guns  of  Battery  L.  except 
one  out  of  six,  were  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  the  whole  left 
wing  of  the  Federal  army  was  in  the  greatest  peril. 
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Banks  HOW  sent  an  officer  to  notify  llie  women  and  chil- 
dren to  flee  for  tlioir  lives,  and  hastily  Catherine:  their  lit  lie 
ones,  they  ran  out  into  the  ^reat  forest,  and  only  relni-nod 
when  darkness  had  closed  the  carnage  around  thoii'  homes. 

General  A.  J.  Smith,  seeing  the  danger  to  the  west  wing 
of  the  army,  sent  an  orderly  to  recall  Shaw  from  his  ])erilons 
position,  but  Shaw  was  just  then  very  })usy  with  the  ti'ouhlc- 
some  enemy  in  liis  immediate  front,  and  being  all  ignorant  of 
the  disaster  in  his  I'car,  and  even  of  the  foe  sandwiched  in 
between  him  and  his  nearby  support,  rei)lied  that  lie  was  too 
busy  to  go  just  then,  bnt  as  soon  as  he  C(mld  lick  the  Johnnies 
in  his  front  a  little  more  he  wonld  pull  ont.  Presently  he 
rode  down  along  the  rear  of  his  line  with  intent  to  deliver  tlie 
order  for  retreat,  and  came  very  near  getting  captnred,  and 
then  he  discovered  the  dismounted  cavalry  in  his  reai-,  and 
being  unable  to  reach  the  left  of  even  his  own  brigade,  he  left 
Colonel  Scott,  32d  Iowa,  to  extricate  himself  as  liest  he 
could,  and  delivered  his  order  to  the  other  regiments. 

At  this  juncture.  Gen.  Richard  Arnold,  Chief  of  Artillery, 
ordered  the  25th  New  York  Battery,  in  Shaw's  front,  to  lim- 
ber to  the  rear,  and  in  doing  so  they,  too,  ran  into  the  enemy 
in  Shaw's  rear,  and  reversing  their  guns,  fired  a  volley  rear- 
ward, and  escaped  through  the  opening  thus  made.  Captain 
Irving,  however,  found  four  horses  dead  on  gun  No.  1,  and 
had  to  spike  and  abandon  that  gun,  though  he  afterwards 
pulled  it  off  with  the  limber  from  the  ammunition  ^vagon, 
while  the  Johnnies  captured  his  ammunition  wagon,  and  he 
only  recovered  it  at  the  Cane  River  fight,  some  days  later. 

The  24th  ]\nssouri,  of  Shaw's  1)rigade,  had  already  gone 
back,  and  Shaw  got  the  14th  Iowa  olf  in  fairly  good  order,  but 
the  27th  Iowa  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  wild  confusion,  and 
lost  heavily  in  its  escape,  while  the  32d  Iowa  remained  out  in 
the  midst  of  the  field  without  orders,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
Federal  help. 

The  southern  leaders  now  felt  exceedingly  jubilant,  and 
they  rushed  past  the  32d  Iowa  in  quest  of  bigger  game  beyond, 
though  some  of  their  officers  riding  down  in  the  belt  of  timber 
in  the  rear  of  that  regiment,  encountered  several  of  the  boys 
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in  blue,  whom  they  mistook  for  southern  sohliers,  mikI  to  w  liom 
they  calk'd,  ''Boys,  <;o  right  to  the  front.  Our  men  are  (h  ivin«r 
the  enemy  on  the  ri<iht,  and  our  victory  w  ill  .s(M)n  be  com plctc. " 

General  Dwig-ht,  seeing-  that  tlu;  army  on  his  left  had  ap- 
parently gone  to  evt'rlastinu'  smash,  jiow  threw  t\y<  of  liis 
regiments,  the  114th  and  153d  New  York,  across  the  road  to 
his  left,  and  Shaw's  line  being  withdi-awn,  the  dismounted 
cavalry  of  General  Bee  now  charged  in  on  Dwight's  line,  and 
in  this  charge  they  recovered  their  gallant  Coh)nel  l^uchel, 
who  had  fallen  shortly  before  and  was,  for  a  little  time,  a 
prisoner  in  the  ranks  of  the  14th  Iowa.  He  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  two  days  later  in  General  Bee's  camp. 

It  was  now  the  climax  of  Confederate  success.  The  whole 
battle  had  changed.  Southern  soldiers  now  stood  where 
Shaw's  line  had  been,  and  a  great  southern  army  filled  the 
whole  center  of  the  field.  But  they  had  gone  a  little  too  far, 
and  the  tip  of  the  crescent's  left  horn  charged  their  right 
flank,  and  ^IcMillan  charged  their  left,  and  the  whole  line  of 
Smith's  great  crescent,  rising  up  from  the  ground  like  an  ap- 
parition, delivered  their  fire,  and  with  a  great,  prolonged 
cheer,  charged  straight  at  the  southern  line. 

It  was  a  splendid  sight  to  look  upon,  this  long  line  of  blue 
upon  the  higher  ground,  undulating  over  hill  and  dale,  with 
officers  galloping  at  the  head  of  the  several  commands,  and 
with  loud,  long  cheers,  bearing  down  upon  the  enemy.  To  the 
southern  men  it  was  an  appalling  sight.  They  gazed  upon  it 
for  just  one  moment,  and  liesh  and  bh^od  could  staiid  no 
longer,  and  turning  tail,  they  ran  har.tily  back  to  the  pn^'M-ting 
ditch. 

Here  they  made  a  desperate  stand,  even  driving  back  their 
assailants,  on  the  left,  but  Smith's  men,  now  joined  by  Bene- 
dict's men,  paused  not  for  an  instant,  but  with  grand  old  Joe 
Mower  at  their  head  went  straight  at  them  across  the  ditch, 
catching  many  of  them  by  the  shoulders  and  remanding  them 
as  prisoners,  to  the  rear. 

The  same  sort  of  panic  now  reigned  in  the  southern  ranks 
as  that  which  had  the  day  before  destroyed  the  Yankee  jirmy 
at  ^lanstield.    l>aekward  they  surged,  trampling  down  their 
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comrades  as  lliey  went,  aiul -rolling-  like  a  sea  of  brown  aloni^ 
the  roads  west  and  southwest.  And  AValker's  division,  whieh 
was  a  little  late,  as  usual  with  that  general,  eaine  in  just  at 
the  right  time  to  be  eaui>ht  in  the  same  disaster,  his  I'ii^ht, 
Seurry's  bri«;ade,  beiny  swept  aAvay  in  the  tide  of  reli'eat, 
while  his  left,  more  or  less  broken  into  fragments,  had  paused 
to  contend  with  the  32d  Iowa,  for  Cieneral  Walker  himself  had 
bee.n  carried  wounded  from  tiie  field.  At  this  critical  moment. 
Colonel  Terrell,  of  the  )Uth  Texas  Cavalry,  appeared  on  tho 
extreme  Confederate  right,  having  been  called,  at  the  last 
moment  from  the  far  left  to  serve  as  flankers  on  the  Confed- 
erate right,  lie  had  brushed  up  against  Scurry's  men,  and 
exchanged  shots  with  them,  as  he  came,  and  his  guide  had 
made  the  same  mistake  as  Churchill's  had,  and  delivered  hitii 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  disaster  at  the  worst  possible  crisis. 
Terrell  was  a.  brave  officer  and  a  good  fighter,  and  halting  his 
command  in  the  woods  far  south  of  the  old  college,  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  open  as  infantry,  where  his  little  command 
was  instantly  swallowed  up  in  the  grand  charge,  and  when  his 
men,  in  much  confusion,  songht  their  nu)iints,  they  found  them 
missing,  and  the  Colonel  believed  the  Arlainsas  troops  had 
taken  them  to  accelerate  their  flight,  but  they  were,  really,  safe^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indiana  boys  led  by  our  Colonel  Lucas. 
It  is  said  that  Colonel  Terrell  got  lost  in  the  woods  and  as  the 
regiment  went  far  back  toward  ^Mansfield  that  night,  he  was 
not  able  to  join  his  regiment  until  late  the  next  day. 

Out  in  the  far  front,  alone  and  witliout  orders.  Col.  John 
Scott  Avith  the  32d  Iowa,  still  held  their  gi'ouud,  firing  some- 
times into  the  thick  smoke  in  their  front,  and  sometimes  to  the 
right,  from  whence  a  galling  cross-fire  came  incessantly.  The 
Colonel  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  knowing  that  escape  by  the 
right  flank  was  impossible,  he  called  to  his  connnand,  "Follow 
me,"  and  ran  rapidly  to  the  left  and  rear,  directly  toward  the 
great  mass  of  southern  soldiers  that  General  Smith  was  rolling 
westward  past  his  left.  In  the  confusion  and  noise,  only  about 
half  the  regiment  heard  the  conunand,  and  companies  B,  D,  F, 
G  and  11  were  left  scattered  in  fragments  along  the  line. 
Colonel  Scott  and  his  little  band  were  just  in  time  to  shoot 
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like  a  rocket  between  the  Confederate  mass  and  their  pur- 
suers, and  Sniitirs  men,  inislnkiniz:  Iheni  for  a  rebel  eh;n-«_;<% 
droi)ped  on  tlieir  knees  to  receive  tlieni  wWh  a  volh'y.  Colonial 
Eberhart  (th(Mi  Mnjoj"),  noting-  lliis  pci-il,  sprang-  npon  a  lo*,' 
and  cried  out,  Tliirlu-sccond  Jowa  :  Don't  fire  for  Jlravoi's 
sake."  The  color-bearer  waved  his  fla<i-,  and  tlie  l)oys  ran  in 
hy  the  colors,  witli  the  utmost  speed,  making-  tlieir  grandest 
leaps  as  they  passed  throu.^h  the  line. 

The  fragments  of  the  'V2d  Iowa  which  werci  still  scattered 
^jlong  the  old  firing  line,  continued  to  fight  in  scpiads,  resisting 
as  they  could,  the  southern  men  of  General  Walker's  division, 
■who  were  also  in  more  or  less  disorder,  each  side  cai)turing 
prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  led  rearwards,  some  taken  olf 
north  along  the  belt  of  woods,  and  others  i)resently  released 
by  the  sudden  retui'n  of  their  comrades.  And  thus,  with 
•countless  vicissitudes  these  fi-agments  went  piece-meal  to  the 
rear,  and  after  darkness  had  silenced  the  tumult,  they  re- 
joined their  command. 

The  dismounted  cavalry  on  the  Confederate  left  had  made 
but  sorry  progress,  and  finally  General  Taylor  ordered  Polig- 
nac's  reserves  into  the  fight,  and  as  they  charged  in  where 
Shaw's  line  had  been,  they  struck  Lane's  men,  now  uncovered 
-by  Shaw's  withdrawal,  and  poured  a  few  red  hot  volleys  into 
those  unfortunate  men.  And  now,  as  darkness  settled  down 
over  the  great  battle-field.  General  Taylor  called  oft'  his  left, 
and  they  followed  the  demoralized  right,  as  it  fled  backward 
along  the  great  stage  road,  toward  Shreveport,  from  whence 
they  had  come. 

They  had  been  driven  from  the  field  on  their  right,  and  had 
now  retired  on  their  left,  while  800  of  their  men  were  prisoners 
in  the  Federal  camp,  and  their  medical  director  estimated  their 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  ],500  men.  Notwithstanding 
their  arduous  morning's  march,  these  tired  southern  soldiers 
fled  all  the  way  back  to  ^Mansfield,  except  a  few  who  bivouacked 
at  the  little  Brushy. 

The  great  battle  was  now  over,  and  a  council  of  war  was 
held  at  Banks'  headquarters,  in  the  Childers  iMansion,  at  the 
east  margin  of  the  little  town,  at  which  conference  it  was  de- 
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cidcd  to  continue  the  retreat  to  Grand  Ecore,  and  so  at  the 
hour  of  midniglit,  tlie  Union  army  began  their  march  eastward, 
leaving:,  in  their  haste,  four  liundred  of  the  most  badly 
ivounded,  some  in  tlie  several  improvised  liospitals,  and  otliers 
scattered  over  tlie  great  field  uncared  for.  Thus  all  niulit, 
both  ai'mies  fled  backward  from  the  I'cd  field  of  battle,  while 
the  wounded  on  both  sides  remained  looking  with  amazement 
upon  this  double  tlight.  The  Union  loss  was  estimated  at  1,000 
men  in  all,  four  hundred  of  whom  were  left  to  languish  in  and 
around  that  little  hamlet,  while  the  dead  lay  scattered  over  the 
field  unburied.  Five  siii'geons  and  a  very  few  attendants  re- 
mained to  care  for  the  wounded,  and  the  public  buildings,  the 
great  Childers  ]\Iansion,  and  some  other  buildings  were  trans- 
formed into  temporary  hospitals,  and  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  wounded.  A  camp  near  a  country  house  tw(^  miles 
east  of  town  received  ' '  the  overflow. ' ' 

The  night  after  the  battle,  the  32d  Iowa  spent  the  whole 
night  on  the  field,  being  selected  for  rear  guard.  The  regiment 
had  a  few  prisoners,  and  the  boys  generously  divided  their 
blankets  with  the  prisoners,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
forgot  to  set  a  guard  over  them.  But  the  southern  men,  be- 
lieving themselves  well  guarded,  slept  soundly,  and  were  on 
hand  the  next  morning  for  breakfast. 

Night  on  a  great  battle-field  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  was 
my  good  or  bad  fortune  to  remain  long  after  dark  on  the  field 
of  carnage.  As  soon  as  darkness  settled  over  the  field,  thou- 
sands of  little  fires  sprang  up  where  the  firing  had  been  thick- 
-est.  Fires  that  only  became  visible  as  the  darkness  deepened, 
kindled  most  likely  by  burning  cartridges,  and  the  curling, 
"vvriggling  smoke  of  these  fires,  mingling  with  the  great  volume 
of  battle  smoke,  rendered  the  whole  scene  extremely  grand, 
and  as  no  one  knew  where  the  enemy  might  be,  these  luminous 
districts  were  easily  mistaken  for  great  camps,  either  of  friend 
or  foe,  while  in  fact  they  were  but  vestal  fires  keeping  their 
silent  vigils  over  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  The  excitement 
of.  a  great  conflict,  and  the  susj^ense  of  issues  unknown  served 
to  nmgnify  the  spectral  wonders  of  the  night. 

Though  severely  wounded,  1  walked  along  the  firing  line, 
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iu  the  dim,  uucertaiii  lliekcr  of  tlio  distant  lights,  hearing  uc- 
casionally  a  groan  i'roni  sonic  wounded  comrade,  or  stumbiing 
over  the  prostrate  forju  of  another,  while  one  by  one  strag- 
glers and  wounded  joined  my  company,  till  some  six  or  scveu 
of  us  together  sought  a  way  out  of  the  forest  to  some  place  of 
rest  and  help. 

At  the  crossing  of  the  little  creek  that  ran  through  our 
line,  Ave  met  a  little  band  of  iiieu  rapidly  approaching  us  car- 
rying their  arms  at  a  right  shoulder  shift.  Suddenly  they 
halted  and  challenged  us,  "Halt!  ^vho  conies  there."  No- 
body knew  to  which  army  they  belonged.  They  might  be  a 
night  guard  going  to  their  post,  about  a  dozen  in  number. 
And  on  our  side,  for  a  moment  not  a  soul  dared  answer  their 
challenge  lest  we  should  draw  their  fire,  and  they  were  but  a 
few  paces  from  us.  Then  I  replied,  "We  are  only  wounded 
men.  Who  are  you And.  the  answer  came  instantly,  ' ' Com- 
pany II,  32d  Iowa,  Captain  Benson."  One  of  our  fragments, 
still  wandering  in  the  woods. 

All  night  the  surgeons  labored  with  the  wounded,  and  when 
the  bright  Sabbath  sun  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the 
army  had  disappeared,  and  that  little  tow^n  of  less  than  one 
hundred  souls  found  itself  oppressed  with  seven  times  its 
number  of  wounded  men  belonging  to  both  armies.  And  in 
their  haste  the  army  had  taken  away  everything  needed  for  the 
comfort  of  the  men.  There  w^ere  neither  provisions  nor  med- 
ical supplies. 

At  the  southwest  suburb  of  the  little  town  stood  a  beautiful 
park  of  grand,  spreading  oaks,  and  a  little  farther  south  was 
the  campus  of  the  unfinished  brick  college,  consisting  as  yet  of 
nothing  but  the  two  great  wings,  two  stories  high,  with  an  open 
space  between,  in  which,  some  day,  Avas  to  be  erected  the  more 
important  central  edifice,  but  which  in  fact  was  never  built. 

These  two  wings  were  about  40  by  SO  feet  in  size,  with 
rough  floors  laid  both  above  and  below,  and  after  three  or  four 
days'  delay,  were  utilized  as  a  hospital  for  the  Federal 
wounded,  except  those  in  the  country  camp,  and  the  Childers 
IMansion  was  then  given  up  to  the  Confederate  wounded,  in 
accordance  with  the  desire  of  its  proprietress,  ^Irs.  ]\Iaria. 
Childers. 
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Four  days  aftor  the  battle,  thoy  sent  us  two  army 
Avagous  loaded  with  medical  supplies,  in  char,<]je  of  Dr.  Sanj^er, 
medical  director  of  the  19th  Army  Corps.  Amoiijj^  these  sup- 
plies were  a  great  number  of  empty  ticks  for  cots,  and  these 
being  fdled  with  raw  cotton,  made  the  men  much  more  com- 
fortable than  the  hard  floors  had  been.  The  great  floors  were 
covered  Avith  these  cots,  and  a  shed  being  built  for  the  Irish 
cook,  a  degree  of  order  prevailed,  though  the  few  attendants 
were  greatly  overworked  and  the  conveniences  were  very 
inadequate.  Rut  the  rations  were  simple  and  easily  prepared, 
consisting  mostly  of  corn  meal  and  coffee. 

At  IManslield  the  several  churches,  and  some  other  build- 
ings were  transformed  into  hospitals,  and  the  Baptist  church 
was  burned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  tallow  candle  which  fired  the 
raw  cotton  used  for  bedding,  the  strugglr^s  of  a  soldier  under- 
going an  operation  being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. The  fire  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  men  were  gotten  out 
with  difficulty,  and  the  building  w^as  a  total  loss. 

Only  a  few  southern  men  remained  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  those  not  in  the  Confederate  ai-my  having  fled  to 
Texas  with  their  colored  "chattels,"  and  being  known  as 
"refugees."  But  the  kind-hearted  southern  ladies,  who  re- 
mained at  home  with  their  little  ones,  were  frequent  visitors 
at  the  hospitals,  and  generously  supplemented  the  bill  of  fare 
with  such  delicacies  as  their  slender  larders  afforded,  for  they, 
too,  had  been  plundered  by  both  armies,  and  were  almost  con- 
strained to  part  with  the  widow 's  last  mite. 

To  the  wounded  soldiers,  enduring  both  captivity  and  pain, 
the  coming  among  them  of  these  gentle  messengers  of  sym- 
pathy and  mercy,  was  especially  beneficent;  and  all  the  more 
so  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  of  them  were  true  southern 
people,  and  in  full  symj^athy  with  the  southern  cause,  while 
we  were  in  their  eyes,  their  "Yankee  invaders." 

They  piously  refused  all  remuneration  for  the  help  they 
rendered,  desiring  that  no  mercenary  motive  should  taint 
their  notable  charity.  A  dying  officer,  in  our  hospital,  ten- 
dered his  gold  watch  to  ^Trs.  AYilliam  Hampton,  as  remunera- 
tion for  her  constant  kindness,  but  the  lady  promptly  declined 
his  generous  oll'er. 
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Among'  these  noble  ladies,  wevv  Mrs.  vSteplicii  (Jii;i pman 
and  her  daughter,  Miss  Sallie,  ]\Irs.  William  Hampton  and 
her  two  daughters,  >\lisses  ^lary  and  Sarah,  and  last  but  not 
least  of  all,  ]\Irs.  Bullen,  who  will  be  remembered  by  many 
old  soldiers  beeause  her  visits  were  abrui)tly  terminated  by  a 
fall  from  the  mule  which  the  good  lady  rode  from  her  country 
home,  in  which  fall  she  sustained  a  fractured  limb,  and  was 
attended  by  our  Dr.  J.  E.  Armstrong,  one  of  the  hospital  sur- 
geons. And  a  very  chief  among  them  all,  ]\[rs.  ]\laria  Chil- 
ders,  mistress  of  the  Childers  estate. 

Miss  IMary  Hampton  may  be  called  the  heroine  of  the  bat- 
tle-field. She  went  all  over  the  field  on  the  morning  after  the 
battle,  while  the  dead  were  yet  unburied,  the  wounded  not 
all  gathered  in,  and  the  debris  of  the  great  conflict  scattered 
everywhere.  Especially  touching  to  the  feminine  heart  were 
the  boyish  red  uniforms  of  the  Zouaves,  162d  New  York,  whose 
dead,  like  sacred  roses,  dotted  all  the  long  slope  from  the  great 
ditch  where  Benedict  fell,  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  which 
stood  the  village  of  Pleasant  Hill. 

Sarah  was  known  fis  the  "curly  headed  flow^er  girl,"  usu- 
ally bringing  a  bouf[uet  wdien  she  came. 

When  the  conflict  was  raging  at  its  highest,  Mrs.  Hampton^ 
noting  the  levity  of  the  young  folks,  admonished  them  that  in 
such  an  hour  of  suspense  they  should  be  i)raying  instead  of 
laughing,  at  which  the  little  daughter,  Emma,  replied,  "O 
Laiid}^  mannna !  it's  no  use  praying  now-,  the  Yankees  have 
got  ns." 

Mrs.  Hampton  is  still  living  in  the  same  little  cottage 
which  she  occupied  in  war  times,  on  her  little  farm  about  a 
mile  south  of  the  battle-fleld.  But  she  is  very  old  and  infirm, 
totally  blind  and  helpless. 

Mrs.  Childers,  Mrs.  Bullen,  and  ]Mrs.  Chapman,  have  long- 
since  gone  to  their  reward,  but  their  children  and  grand- 
children are  scattered  in  that  vicinity. 

At  the  hosptal  in  Pleasant  Hill,  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  lion.  Alonzo  J.  Barkley,  now  of  Boone,  Iowa,  and 
Henry  Nulton,  Escj.,  now  of  Escondido,  Cal.  Both  had, 
like  myself,  received  severe  wounds  in  the  arm,  near  the 
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shoiikler,  the  fii-st  iicccssitntii)^'  ;m  exsectioii  of  the  boiic, 
and  tlio  otlici-  an  amputation. 

Lieutenant  -John  Dcvinc,  of  tlif  o'Jd  Iowa,  who  with 
sevontecn  others  had  foii<;-ht  a  lon(^  battle  with  a  frajz'inent  of 
General  AValker's  bri^-ade,  and'  lost  a  le«^'  in  the  effort,  was 
also  there.  It  is  his  son,  Dr.  Edwai-d  Devine,  who  recently 
won  sneh  fame  as  to  be  appointed  by  President  Ivoosevelt,  to 
superintend  the  distribntion  of  the  lied  Cross  supplies  in  the 
ruined  city  of  San  Francisco. 

The  sanic  Col.  A.  AV.  Terrell,  who  fought  us  there  in  com- 
mand of  the  34lh  Texas  Cavalry,  was  made  ^linister  to  Tur- 
key under  Cleveland,  and  is  now  an  honored  mend)er  of  the 
Texas  legislature,  and  the  author  of  several  hiws  by  which 
more  than  three  millions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  his  state. 

Of  the  four  hundred  wounded  men  whojn  Banks  left  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  more  than  half  died  in  the  several  hospitals. 
Some  live  yeai*s  after  the  battle  the  AVar  Department  made 
an  attempt  to  gather  the  dead  from  all  these  battle-fields, 
into  the  National  Cemetery  at  Pineville,  near  x\lexandria.  La. 

But  the  remains  of  only  seventy  could  then  be  recovered,, 
and  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  could 
then  be  identified. 

The  dead  at  Camp  Ford,  near  Tyler,  Texas,  fared  better 
in  this  respect,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  friend,  to 
know  that  the  remains  of  Sergt.  Joseph  G.  Aliller,  of  Co.  D, 
and  private  Nathan  R.  Alodlin,  of  Co.  F,  both  of  the  32d 
Iowa,  and  who  died  at  Camp  Ford,  are  resting  safely  at  Pine- 
ville. 

Pleasant  Hill  is  more  of  a  plain  than  a  hill.  It  was  set- 
tled in  the  year  18-14,  by  one  John  Jordan,  and  was  called 
''Pleasant  Hill"  before  any  village  was  laid  out,  and  because 
it  was  a  pleasant  looking  i)lace.  This  I  learned  from  a  son, 
John  Tyler  Jordan,  who  still  lives  in  the  vicinity,  and  who 
received  his  middle  name  because  he  happened  to  be  born 
on  President  Tyler's  inauguration  day. 

The  old  collegi\  which  in  that  day,  served  so  beneficent 
a  purpose,  is  long  since  gone,  the  east  wing  being  burned 
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down,  and  tlic  west  Ix'ini,^  taK'cn  down  brick  l)y  hi'ick  and 
sold.  The  villa.ne  of  Pleasant  J I  ill  went  bodily  to  the  railroad 
two  miles  southwest,  and  is  now  ealle(l  l)y  the  road  officials, 
Sodiis, .  thou.uh  retainin.ii'  its  old  post-office  name  of  Pleasant 
ITill.  The  forest  has  claimed  dwwAi  of  the  old  abandoned  bat- 
tle-field, and  rail  fences  traverse  the  old  streets,  while  cotton 
and  corn  celebi'ate  the  "blood  stained"  fields. 

The  old  Camp  ^Meetinu;  (J round,  one  ami  a  (luar-tei-  miles 
east  of  old  Pleasant  Hill,  whei'e  th(^  IGth  Cor])s  bivouacked  the 
night  before  the  battle,  is  now  cultivated  to  corn  and  cotti^n 
to  the  very  margin  of  the  graves  in  its  cemetery,  while 
brambles,  brush  and  tall  trees  dispute  with  marble  shaft  and 
slab  the  dwelling"  of  the  dead. 

Everything  is  greatly  changed,  but  the  descendants  of 
the  former  residents,  who  were  mostly  rich  planters,  are 
still  living  near  by,  and  the  little  community  is  rich  in  trea- 
sured memories  of  1SG4,  And  ]\[rs.  Senator  AV.  C.  Davis,  has 
one  room  in  her  beautiful  home  at  Sodus,  artistically  garn- 
ished with  relics  from  the  battle-field  of  Plea.sant  Tlill. 

IMemorial  Day  is  celebrated  every  year  at  Mansfii^ld  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  ]\Iansfield,  April  Sih,  and  the 
event  is  emphasized  by  the  long  rows  of  buried  dead  from  the 
battle-field,  which  their  local  cemetery  contains. 


REMLMSCENCES  OP  THE  BATTLE  OF  PEE  ASA  XT 

11  ILL. 

BY  HENRY  IT.  CIIILDERS. 

After  an  absence  of  many  j-ears,  I  retnrned  to  the  old 
scenes  and  associations  of  the  battle-field  of  Pleasant  TTill,' 
Lonisiana.  It  \vas  in  the  month  of  I\ray,  1805,  and  just  in 
tmie  to  see  the  dismantled  remains  of  the  old  mansion,  known 
to  history  as  the  Childers  Ilonse,  which  dnring  the  battle 
of  Pleasant  Hill,  on  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1SG4,  was  the 
headqnartei's  of  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  commanding  the  Union 
forces. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Gooch,  who  had  married  one  of  the  Childers 
girls,  had  become  the  owner  of  the  house  and  had  decided 
to  tear  it  down  and  remove  such  portions  as  were  useful  in 
the  construction  of  a  more  modern  home  at  the  nearest  rail- 
road station,  called  by  the  Railroad  Company,  Sodus,  and  by 
the  Post-office  Department,  Pleasant  Ilill.  The  ownei\  at 
first,  resolved  to  leave  the  old  home  standing  and  would  go 
to  and  fro  from  the  railroad  station,  a  distance  of  two  and  a 
half  miles,  every  day  to  business.  This  became  inconvenient 
and  he  left  the  old  homestead  to  a  care-taker  and  moved  into  a 
less  pretentious  cottage  nearer  his  business.  On  this  particu- 
lar day  in  ^lay,  while  I  was  standing  looking  at  what  re- 
mained of  the  home  of  my  early  childhood  and  cast  down 
with  sadness  at  the  fate  of  this  historic  relic,  I  asked  ]\Ir. 
Gooch  why  he  had  not  made  a  proposition  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  sell  the  homestead  and  the  adjoining 
battle-field  as  a  Government  Reservation.  It  seems  that  he 
had  this  very  thing  in  contemplation,  but  as  the  Government 
had  moved  slowly,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  he  got  out  of 
patience  and  decided  to  put  the  building  to  a  practical  use, 
but  learned  after  demolition  had  begun  that  if  he  had  waited 
a  little  longer,  the  Government  would  have  taken  action. 

In  giving  my  recollections  of  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
I  rely  upon  a  fair  memory  of  things  seen  myself  and  other 
things  told  me  during  and  after  the  battle.  I  shall,  also,  at- 
tempt to  add  to  the  value  of  these  reminiscences  by  appealing 
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to  tlu'  official  records  compiled  by  tin.'  United  States  (Joveru- 
111  cut. 

I  distinctly  renienil)er,  as  a  child,  hearin*;'  my  <rrandm()tlier, 
Mrs.  IMaria  Cliilders,  the  owner  of  the  Cliilders  homestead, 
speak  of  the  war  that  was  then  f^'oing-  on  and  when  the  Red 
River  Campaij^'n  began,  we  received  reports  at  different  times, 
from  passers-by  of  the  })rogress  of  the  Union  arniy  up  the 
Red  River  valley.  AVe  either  heard  or  thought  we  heard, 
cannonading  just  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  IMansfield 
which  was  fought  on  the  8tli  of  April,  1804,  and  I  remember 
going-  out  into  the  back  yard  and  putting  my  ear  to  the  earth, 
as  I  was  told  in  that  way  one  could  bear  the  cannon  detona- 
tions from  a  long  distance. 

The  first  real  demonstration  which  excited  us,  w^as  the 
day  before  the  battle  of  JMansfield  when  the  picket  lines  of 
the  Confederate  anny  were  driven  past  our  house  in  the  usual 
disorder  of  such  skirmishes  and  pretty  soon  the  blue  uniforms 
of  Yankee  officers  appeared  in  our  little  back  yard  under  the 
China  trees,  on  horseback.  The  exercise  these  otTicers  had 
taken  that  morning  had  given  them  an  appetite  and  they 
demanded  victuals.  My  grandmother,  at  first,  did  not  think 
that  she  could  afford  to  furnish  food  energy  to  the  enemy  but 
a  certain  wise  discretion  accompanied  with  some  premonition, 
persuaded  her  that  she  had  better  feed  these  men.  After 
eating,  they  proceeded  to  inquire  for  money  and  valuables 
and  received  unsatisfactory  answers.  The  silverware  and 
other  valuable  articles  were  then  in  the  bottom  of  a  six-hun- 
dred barrel  oblong  cistern  under  the  house.  They  searched 
all  the  rooms  and  in  demeanor  were  not  as  polite  and  chival- 
rous to  these  frightened  southern  women-  and  children  as  I 
fancy  United  States  officers  would  be  to-day  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. In  their  search,  they  found  a  rosewood  box 
inlaid  with  pearl,  which  aroused  considerable  curiosity.  It 
was  locked  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  where  the  key  was. 
They  thought  that  if  the  ])ox  contained  a  pistol,  it  must  be 
a  very  fine  one  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  expensive  character 
of  the  box  itself.  They  rattled  the  box  and  finall}^  broke  the 
lock  and  found  a  very  expensive  old  heirloom,  a  hunting 
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horn,  for  which  they  liad  no  use.  Soon  after  they  had  left 
the  house,  the  soldiery  began  to  pass  on  their  way  to  .Mans- 
field, Not  havin«i'  had  a  military  trainiii*?,  either  in  school 
or  in  the  National  Guard,  I  cannot  describe  military  move- 
ments as  felicitously  as  I  would  lilce,  but  1  will  simply  <j:ive 
my  reflections  as  they  occur  to  nie. 

The  two  armies  met  in  the  old  Jordan  field  to  the  west 
of  our  house  which  had  been  for  some  years  abandoned  ou 
account  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  first 
I  recall  of  the  actual  engagement  was  when  1  saw  the  soldiers 
marching  in  line  westward,  immediately  in  front  of  the  yard 
which  we  always  called  the  flower  yard.  Soon  after,  came 
the  rapid  flring  of  nnisketry  and  the  less  rapid  cannon.  Our 
family  had  been  told  by  wiser  ones  that  it  w^ould  be  safer  in 
the  cellar  which  was  in  the  rear  of  the  house  and  there,  all 
the  family  and  the  slaves  took  refuge.  For  my  part,  I  did 
not  venture  out  of  the  cellar,  but  Henry  Tayh)r,  one  of  our 
negro  boys,  went  to  the  front  of  the  house  where  he  could  see 
the  battle  raging  and  soon  returned  with  a  report  that  a  bomb- 
shell had  hit  the  house.  This  caused  great  alarm,  as  we 
thought  it  meant  an  explosion  and  burning  down  of  the  house. 
When  w^e  heard  no  explosion,  we  were  satisfied  that  Henry's 
imagination  was  alone  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the 
house  had  been  struck.  However,  an  examination  after  the 
battle,  showed  that  a  ten-pound  round  bomb  had  struck  the 
house  and  passed  through  several  walls,  shattering  several 
pieces  of  furniture  and  lodging  itself  between  the  ceiling, 
without  the  more  serious  damage  of  explosion.  Numerous 
smaller  balls  struck  the  house  but  no  member  of  the  family 
was  hurt.  While  the  battle  was  in  progress,  ]\Irs.  Childers 
took  two  of  the  servants  and  removed  from  one  of  the  front 
rooms  down  stairs,  a  sick  Confederate  soldier.  No  sooner 
had  this  been  done  than  a  ball  passed  through  the  wall  just 
over  the  place  where  the  sick  man  had  been. 

Soon  after  tlie  battle,  the  house  began  to  fill  up  with  the 
wounded  and  by  night  it  was  a  veritable  hospital,  all  the 
halls  and  rooms  being  utilized,  except  two  bed-rooms,  dining'- 
room  and  kitchen.    I  remember  one  soldier  who  was  brought 
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in  shot  through  the  head.  He  seeiiiod  to  be  aware  that  his  end 
was  near  and  begged  that  lie  be  put  out  of  liis  misery. 
He  died  very  soon  afterwards.  A  very  amusing  incident  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  the  afternoon :  peeping  out  from  the 
ceUar,  we  could  see  soldiers  fleeing  througli  the  fields  in  the 
rear,  but  in  the  nick  of  time,  we  happened  to  see  old  Aunt 
Sally,  who  was  the  cook  at  the  tavern  on  the  hill,  making  hev 
way  to  the  woods.  Our  boy  Ilcnry  ran  out  and  hailed  her 
and  brought  her  in  and  gave  her  refuge.  She  was  very  grate- 
ful but  could  not  explain  how  she  had  covered  the  ground 
almost  between  the  lines  without  being  killed. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  about  this  battle  was  that 
neither  Rebel  nor  Yankee  knew  which  was  "licked"  and  it 
was  a  case  of  both  armies  retreating  and  the  confession  of 
weakness  on  both  sides,  but  the  real  vantage  ground  was 
held  by  the  Rebels,  as  the  Union  army  had  intended  to  reach 
Shreveport  and  never  did.  On  the  contrary,  the  day  after 
the  battle  found  them  twenty  miles  further  from  their  desti- 
nation. This  battle  marked  the  climax  in  the  disastrous 
failure  of  the  Red  River  Campaign  where  plans  were  care- 
fully made  but  poorly  executed,  where  man  proposes  and 
God  disposes. 

By  some  strange  act  of  omission,  little  has  been  recorded, 
either  in  history  or  biography,  and  for  that  matter  even  in 
the  official  records,  concerning  this  battle,  though  there  were 
in  the  Red  River  Campaign  approximately,  fifty  thousand 
men. 

The  most  reliable  information  I  have  found  in  the  Of- 
ficial Record  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies.  Gen. 
Richard  (Dick)  Taylor,  touches  lightly  upon  this  battle  in 
his  book  ''Destruction  and  Reconstruction,"  which  has  had 
but  few  readers  above  "Mason  and  Dixon's  Line."  The 
only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  this  omission  is  the  re- 
mote distance  of  the  battle  from  military  centers.  Books 
have  been  written  upon  ^Manassas,  Bull  Run,  Gettysburg,  An- 
tietam,  Richmond,  Yicksburg  and  other  battles.  General 
Banks  spoke  of  this  in  one  of  his  reports,  April  13,  1S()4,  as 
""more  sanguinary  and  desperate,  for  the  brief  period  it  con- 
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tinned  tlian  any  on^-ai^cnient  in  whicli  they  (tTic  soldiers) 
have  ever  participated." 

Troops  from  Lonisiana,  '^I'exas,  Arkansas  and  ]\rissonri  on 
the  Confederate  side  and  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Yermont,  Maine,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  some  other  states,  par- 
ticipated in  this  enp:ag'eineut,  which  was  fought  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  seven  P.  M.,  April  9,  1864,  Gen.  X.  P. 
Banks  on  the  Union  and  Gen.  Dick  Taylor  the  Kebel  side. 
General  Banks  was  under  orders  from  Lieut.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
and  General  Taylor  was  subordinate  to  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
commanding  the  trans-Mississippi  Department  of  the  Con- 
federate service.  This  was  one  of  a  series  of  engagements 
including  the  battles  of  Mansfield  and  AVilson's  Farm  (three 
miles  northwest  of  Pleasant  Hill),  which  with  other  circum- 
stances, decided  the  War  Department  at  Washington  to  aban- 
don this  part  of  the  field  of  operation  and  to  concentrate  the 
Government  forces  at  points  further  east. 

I  have  above  spoken  of  the  doubtful  issue  of  this  battle 
and  the  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  connnanding  officers 
as  to  whicli  army  had  been  victorious,  but  even  with  this  frank 
statement,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Union  army  was  in  a 
much  more  demoralized  condition  than  the  enemy.  General 
Banks  seemed  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a  profound  quan- 
dary, vacillating  and  without  resolution.  His  embarrassment 
was  so  apparent  that  he  has  confessed  the  same  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  General  Grant  from  Grand  Ecore,  La.,  iVpril 
13,  1864,  in  the  following  language : 

At  the  close  of  the  engagement,  the  victorious  party  found  itself 
without  rations  and  without  water.  To  clear  the  field  for  the  fight, 
the  train  had  been  sent  to  the  rear  upon  the  single  line  of  communica- 
tion, through  the  w^oods,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  the  front  during 
the  night.  There  was  neither  water  for  man  nor  beast,  except  such  as 
the  now  exhausted  wells  had  afl'orded  during  the  day,  for  miles  around. 
*  *  *  These  considerations,  the  absolute  deprivation  of  water 
for  man  or  beast,  the  exhaustion  of  rations  and  the  failure  to  effect 
the  connection  with  the  fleet  on  the  river,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
army,  although  victorious  in  the  terrible  struggle  through  which  it 
had  passed,  to  retreat  to  a  point  where  it  would  be  certain  in  com- 
municating with  the  fleet  and  where  it  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
reorganization. 
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Another  thing  which  ad(h'(l  to  (icnoral  Banks'  confusion 
was  the  limitation  put  ui)()n  tlio  canipai<.Mi  by  Tien.  U.  S. 
Grant  whieli  lie  thouglit  c(^ukl  ))e  successfully  rou;j,ht  within 
thirty  days.  At  tlie  time  of  the  retreat  from  PJcasant  Hill,  it 
was  contemplated  in  the  original  i)lan  that  the  Union  army 
would  be  in  Shreveport  after  a  victorious  marcli  np  the'  Ked 
River  valley.  Touching  this  })()int.,  General  Grant  at  the 
time  gave  the  following  instructions: 

Should  you  find  tluit  the  taking  of  iShrevoport  will  occuj)y  ten  or 
fifteen  days  more  (tluui  the  prescribed  thirty  days)  time  than  Gen. 
Sherman  gave  his  troops  to  be  absent  from  their  command,  you  will 

send  them  back  at  the  time  specified  in  his  note  of    March, 

even  if  it  should  lead  to  the  ahandonnteiit  of  the  ))iaiii  ohjcrt  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Should  it  prove  successful,  hold  Shreveport  and  Red  Eiver 
with  such  force  as  you  deem  necessary  and  return  the  balance  of  your 
troops  to  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans.* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  humiliation  from  which 
General  Banks  was  suffering  at  the  close  of  the  battle  when 
he  was  sure  of  defeat,  which  not  only  meant  the  loss  of  that 
particular  battle  but  the  miscarriage  of  his  plans  of  reaching 
Shreveport  within  thirty  days.  Confronted  by  such  condi- 
tions, he  called  a  council  of  war  in  the  evening  which  met  in 
our  house  (the  Childers  house).  As  far  as  can  be  learned, 
this  council  was  attended  by  Generals  Banks,  Emory,  Dwight 
and  Franklin.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  a  decided  vote 
to  retreat,  in  which  determination  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  army,  acquiesced.  (General  Smith  and  his 
troops  had  been  loaned  to  the  Dept.  of  the  Gulf,  temporarily, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  campaign.) 

Another  embarrassment  which  General  Banks  may  have 
urged  by  way  of  excuse  in  the  fortunes  of  war  just  at  this 
time,  was  the  tardy  movements  of  the  fleet  connnanded  by 
l\ear-AdmiT"al  Porter  in  its  journey  up  Red  River  upon  which 
General  Banks  seems  to  have  relied  for  assistance.  To  use 
General  Banks'  own  language: 

The  fleet  was  as  necessary  to  the  campaign  as  the  army.  Had  it 
been  left  to  my  discretion,  I  should  have  reluctantly  undertaken,  in  a 
•oampaign  requiring  but  eight  or  ten  light-draft  gun-boats,  to  force 

*Oflioial  Kecords,  Vol.,  XXXIV,  p.  203. 
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twenty  heavy  iron-cla<ls,  400  miles  on  a  river,  proverbinlly  as  treaeli 
erous  as  the  Ke])els  who  defended  it  and  wliioli  had  jijiven  notice  of 
its  character  ])y  steadily  fallinfr,  when,  as  the  Adiiiiral  reymrts,  ''All 
other  rivers  were  booniinf^. "  There  is  a  V)etter  reason  for  the  disre- 
$jard  of  the  palpable  diflicnlties  of  navigation  than  the  over  zealous 
council  of  officers  in  nautical  affairs. 

The  attitude  of  these  two  eoinmanderR,  naval  and  niililaiy,' 
toward  one  anolhei'  would  be  amusinf^,  if  not  so  Irap^ie.  We 
<3an  at  any  rate,  at  this  remote  time,  find  comedy  in  tlie  situa- 
tion. General  Banks  was  furious  with  General  Porter's  tardy 
movement  of  the  fleet;  General  Porter  was  complacent  and 
conciliatory. 

Note  General  Banks'  irritation  in  the  followin.ii:  lanquafxe: 

In  a  subsequent  despatch.  Admiral  Porter  says  that:  **A11  my 
vessels  navigated  the  river  to  Grand  Eeore,  with  ease,  and  with  some 
of  them  I  reached  Springfield  Landing,  the  place  designated  for  the 
gun-boats  to  meet  the  army.  My  part  ivas  succcssfidli/  accompIisJied. 
The  failure  of  the  army  to  proceed  and  retreat  to  Grand  Ecore,  left 
me  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.''  The  records  of  the  campaign 
do  not  at  all  support  the  reckless  and  fiery  ardour  of  this  statement.  The 
fleet  did  not  reach  the  ''place  appointed,"  until  two  full  days  after 
the  first  decisive  battle  with  the  enemy.  The  Admiral  occupied  four 
■days  in  moviug  104  miles  on  what  he  called  a  "rising  river"  with 
"good  water,"  to  the  place  appointed.* 

Admiral  Porter  seems  to  have  been  a  trifle  more  amiable 
than  his  confrere  General  Banks.  In  his  letter  of  jMay  16, 
1864,  addressed  to  ITon.  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  he  says: 

To  Gen.  Banks,  personally  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  happy 
manner  in  which  he  followed  this  enterprise,  giving  it  his  whole 
attention  night  and  day,  scarcely  slof  -):ug  while  the  work  was  going 
•on,  tending  personally  to  see  that  all  the  requirements  of  Col.  Bailey 
were  complied  with  on  the  instant.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  ever 
a  case  where  such  difficulties  were  overcome  in  such  a  short  space  of 
time  and  without  any  preparation. 

This  tribute  to  General  Banks'  military  pro^vess  is  so  ful- 
some and  in  such  contrast  with  the  opinions  expressed  by 
General  Banks  on  Admiral  Porter's  naval  movements,  that 
ficcuracy  is  discounted. 


*0fficial  Rooords,  Vol.  XXXIV,  p.  2ir,. 
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While  those  eominanders  Avere  expressing  divergent  vi(;\vs, 
all  tilings  were  not  harmonious  between  Generals  E.  Kirby 
Smith  and  Dick  Taylor,  of  the  Confederate  army. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Genei-al  Taylor 
engaged  the  enemy  at  IManslield  on  April  8,  1864,  against  the 
adviee  of  his  superior  offieer.  General  Smith,  and  the  jikjvc- 
ments  of  General  Taylor's  army,  innncdiately  subsequent  to 
the  battle,  were  not  in  accord  with  General  Smith's  directions. 

I  fmd  the  following  language  in  a  letter  dated  Shreveport, 
La.,  June  27,  1SG4,  from  Lieut.  Edward  Cunningham,  Aide- 
de-Camp  and  Chief  of  Artillery,  which  was  intercepted  in 
transitu  and  was  fonyarded  to  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment by  General  Canby: 

I  have  given  you  as  clearly  as  I  am  able  the  details  of  this  cam- 
paign. I  doubt  if  they  will  be  interesting  to  you  in  view  of  the  great 
event  now  transpiring  in  Virginia  and  Georgia;  but  as  I  have  said, 
they  are  data  from  which  you  may  judge  the  merits  of  the  case,  which 
I  am  sure  will  not  long  fail  to  be  discussed  in  Richmond.  Gen.  Taylor 
has  warm  supporters  there — men  who  will  not  be  deterred  from  carrying 
their  point  by  any  scruples  of  honor  or  veracity.  Gen.  Smith's  policy 
and  motives,  as  well  as  many  facts  connected  with  his  operations, 
will  be  misrepresented,  etc. 

I  have  wondered  at  a  statement  which  General  Banks 
made  in  a  letter  from  Grand  Ecore,  La.,  dated  April  13,  1864, 
to  General  Grant  (Official  Keport,  Vol  XXXIV,  p.  183)  in 
which  he  says:  "The  battle  laSted  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening."  Everyone  knows  that  it  is  dark  at  this  season  of 
the  year  at  seven  o'clock,  and  I  remember  that  the  firing 
ceased  at  dark.  This  mistake  may  be  attributable  to  hallu- 
cinations growing  out  of  great  excitement  and  greater  disap- 
pointment, tremendous  losses  of  troops,  the  humiliation  of 
defeat  and  responsibility  to  higher  authority,  thereby  unbal- 
ancing his  judgment. 

There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  number  of  troops  on  both  sides  in  this  engage- 
ment. The  Federals  claimed  that  the  Confederates  fought 
with  something  near  twenty-five  thousand  troops,  while  the 
Federal  estimate  was  twelve  thousand.  The  Confederate  esti- 
mate of  the  Union  forces  was  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Gen- 
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ernl  Hanks  said  in  a  Icltcr:  "  \Vt'  liavc  fou^lit  tluj  hattlf,'  ol' 
Pleasant  Hill  with  about  lit'tcen  thousand  a«:ainst  t\V(*nt\'-tw(> 
tlioiisaiid  nion  and  won  a  victory    *    *  etc.   Otlicr  evi- 

dence of  hallucination. 

It  is  interestin,i»"  to  recall,  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  tliis  hat- 
tie,  that  the  late  U.  S.  ^Minister  to  Turkey,  Jud^e  Alexanrler 
Watkins  Terrell,  of  Austin,  Texas,  «i()t  lost  from  his  rcni mm t 
in  a  little  piece  of  woods  not  fai'  from  i*ierce  &  Paine  Co11c,l:xv 
v^^hich  is  npon  an  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  the  battle- 
field. Jud^'e,  who  was  then  Colonel,  Terrell  had  to  meet  this 
accusation  when  a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  Texas, 
some  years  aj^o.  fhidg'e  John  II.  Reaii'an  was  the  successful 
candidate.  The  charge  apiinst  Jndj^e  Terrell  was  cowai-dice. 
I  have  talked  with  some  Texans  who  were  in  the  battle  and 
among-  them,  (leneral  Hardeman,  Superintendent  of  the  Con- 
federate Home  at  Austin,  and  received  some  opinions  that  the 
charge  Avas  false.  Judge  Terrell,  himself,  admits  that  he 
became  "separated"  from  his  regiment  and  did  not  find  his 
way  back  until  some  hours  afterward,  perhaps  the  next  day. 

There  is  no  record,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  of  any  authorized 
reprimand  of  Judge  Terrell. 

Colonel  Peck,  of  the  Twenty-third  New  York  Volunt(M,'rs, 
did  not  fare  so  well:  he  was  dishonorably  dismissed  under  the 
charge  .made  by  ^lajor-General  Banks  of  leaving  his  rc^gi- 
ment  and  going  to  the  rear  during'  the  battle  and  "did  not 
make  proper  attempts  to  rally  his  regiment  while  in  con- 
fusion;" and  "was  not  with  his  regimental  colors  or  with 
those  of  his  men  who  were  rallied  around  them  when  they 
advanced  upon  the  enemy,"  and  that  "at  this  time  was  going 
to  the  rear  without  permission  (u*  authority  and  alone  and  did 
not  rejoin  his  connuand  until  2  P.  M.,  the  10th  of  April,  1SG4, 
being  absent  and  from  the  coloi's  of  his  regiment  about  twenty 
hours,  without  authority." 

The  battle  was  desperately  fought  and  a  great  many  lives 
sacrificed  in  a  compai-atively  short  time. 

Two  distinguished  oflicers  lost  tluMr  lives.  Col.  Lewis  Bene- 
dict of  the  New  York  ti"oo])s  and  Col.  A.  Buchel  of  Louisiana 
cavalry.  Tlu\v  were  both  s(Udiers  of  splendid  courage  and 
their  many  virtues  endeared  them  to  their  comrades. 
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Tho  Cliildcrs  house,  w  liicli  wns  wmkIv.  ;i  Iciiipoi-ai'V'  }i(>si>il,il 
<luring-  the  battU)  and  for  a  J'cw  days  aflci-ward,  j"or  the  use 
of  Union  soldiers,  was  relin(|uish(Ml  uj)()n  iNHjiicst  of  llie  ouuc?', 
to  the  wounded  of  the  Confedcrale  army,  hid.  for  a  l  ime  before 
the  transfer  was  complete,  it  ^vas  both  beaut il'id  and  sad  to 
•see  the  soldiers  and  nurses  of  the  two  contendin^^  armies  in 
pleasant  conversation  toii'etlier,  excliaim-inp,'  ministrations  and 
'OfTering  up  |)rayers  to<;'ether. 

One  Confederate  soldiei-  wlio  was  bi-ou.L^ht  to  our  house 
for  treatment  was  Captain  Petty  of  Bastroj),  Texas.  Tlis  case 
was  hopeless  and  just  befoi-e  his  death,  upon  Ijein.o'  tokl  that 
lie  could  not  live,  he  was  raised  in  his  bed  and  allowed  to  loolc 
out  the  window  for  tlie  last  time.  His  eyes  fcHl  upon  a  piece  of 
g'reen  sward  in  the  coi-ner  of  the  small  yard  ai'ound  the  house, 
near  by  which  stood  a  lar^e  oak.  He  ask'ed  to  be  buried  in 
that  little  corner,  statinij;-  that  he  did  not  care  to  be  buried  with 
the  other  soldiers,  as  his  identity  might  be  lost  in  the  confusion 
of  indiscriminate  burial.  11  is  rc(iuest  was  granted,  and  to 
this  day  the  dust  of  his  Ijones  is  in  that  same  s])ot,  returned  to 
its  native  element  and  now  mingled  with  the  soil  that  made 
the  grass  green  for  his  fading  vision.  The  last  time  I  saw 
this  grave,  it  was  unmarked  by  stone  or  board,  but  the  neigh- 
borhood knew  that  it  was  the  last  resting  place  of  Captain 
l*etty,  the  bravest  of  his  r(\^iment.* 

It  takes  years  to  remove  the  traces  of  a  great  battle.  Shot 
and  shell  and  broken  bayonets,  discarded  scabbards,  canteens 
and  a  thousand  relics  litter  the  field  for  months  and  years.  I 
was  hunting  sciuirrels  in  the  woods  in  1871,  a  mile  or  more 
^north  of  the  village,  and  found  an  army  musket  in  the  hollow 
<of  a  rotten  log;  the  woodwork  of  the  gun  was  badly  worm- 
' eaten  and  the  steel  badly  corroded.  It  had  no  value  to  me,  as 
:a  boy,  so  I  left  it  where  I  found  it. 

I  neglected  to  explain  that  my  family  felt  very  indignant 
that  our  own  people  would  throw  a.  bombshell  into  our  home. 
"We  were  told  that  the  commander  of  the  artillery  gave  the 
order  so  as  to  destroy  what  he  heard  was  a  hospital  for 


*It  is  now  marked  l)y  iin  appropriate  tomb-stoiip,  tho  only  ono  on  all  the 
:battle-ficld.  — S.  F.  B. 
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wounded  Yankee  soldiers.  This  may  liave  appeased  our  loy- 
alty to  the  cause,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  explanation  for  ]\Irs. 
Childers,  whos(^  humanity  was  greater  than  her  patriotism, 
and  she  pronounced  it  outra^'eoiis  that  the  fortunes  of  war 
could  justify  the  destruction  of  a  house  dedi(;ated,  tliough  tem- 
porarily, to  humane  purposes.  The  bom})s]iell  and  the  place 
where  it  entered  the  plaids  ceiling-,  ai'c  still  preserved  by  the 
grandchildren  who  lived  in  the  neifi:hborhood. 

The  Childers  homestead  was  built  in  the  year  1859,  by 
John  S.  Childers,  my  g'randfather.  For  many  years,  this 
house  was  known  all  over  northwest  Louisiana  as  being'  the 
finest  and,  for  those  early  times,  it  mi^^'ht  be  called  expensive, 
for  it  cost  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  labor  which  was  done  by  slaves.  ^Irs.  Childei-s 
became  a  widow  very  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  house, 
but  the  reputation  for  unstinted  hospitality  that  John  S. 
Childers  had  given  his  home,  remained  with  it  until  aban- 
doned by  the  last  owner.  Candidates  for  the  highest  offices 
in  the  State,  before  the  railroads  were  built,  would  stop  there 
on  their  way  from  Mansfield  to  other  points  south,  as  guests 
of  the  owner,  and  the  good  cooking  which  they  got  put  them 
in  a  good  humor  for  the  rest  of  their  journey. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle,  thei'e  were  only  four  of  the 
<jhildren  living:  ^Marion,  Eugenia,  Julia,  and  Geo.  H.  Childers 
(my  father).  The  latter  was  engaged  in  some  Confederate 
government  Avork  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  later  joined 
the  army,  hence  the  family  was  left  without  a  male  protector. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  this  lady  (]\[rs.  Childers),  the 
owner  of  this  old  landmark  upon  the  battle-field,  to  state  that 
when  the  excitement,  incident  to  the  battle  scene,  with  its 
dreadful  carnage  and  its  harrowing  scenes  of  human  suffer- 
ing, was  I'ife,  her  ministrations  to  all  wounded  soldiers, 
whether  from  North  or  South,  were  alike,  impartial.  She 
knew  no  line  dividing  sections,  in  that  dark  hour.  They  were 
all,  to  her.  Cod's  creatures.  This  good  woman  lived  in  the 
old  home  until  her  death  in  1886,  all  the  while  the  acknowl- 
edged mentor  of  the  religious  coiinnunity  and  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  village  church.    Her  name  is  a  household  word, 
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inspiring-,  even  to  this  day,  the  noblest  sentiments  of  Christian 
duty. 

I  am  not  al)le  to  learn  how  the  vina<ie  <;i)t  its  name  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  but  it  became  a  villatie  in  the  early  fifties  and 
was  the  center  of  refinement  and  education  for  miles  arouiK.l. 
The  Childers  and  Jordans,  the  Chai)mans,  the  Davises,  tlie 
Harrells,  and  the  Hamptons,  were  .some  of  the  leading-,  early 
settlers  of  the  villaf;e.  iM'ost  of  these  were  wealthy  before  the 
war  and  became  poor  after  the  loss  of  their  slaves.  These 
families  still  live  somewhere  near  the  old  villa<ie. 

Nothing-  remains  of  the  old  Pleasant  Hill,  and  I  am 
infonned  that  the  main  street  now  forms  part  of  a  field 
cultivated  in  cotton  or  corn.  The  buildings  were  torn  down 
and  moved  to  Sodus  station  on  the  New  Orleans  &  Pacific 
branch  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Pailroad,  which  is  called 
Pleasant  Hill  by  the  Post-office  Department,  in  response  to  a, 
sentiment  in  favor  of  preserving  the  old  name. 


BATTLE  OF  PLEASANT  HILL,  LOUISIANA. 

BY  WM.  H.  HEATH.* 

The  1st  Division  of  the  16th  Army  Corps,  commanded  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Jos.  A.  ]\Iower,  to  which  has  been  given  the  credit 
of  winning  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  was  at  the  extreme 
rear  of  General  Banks'  army  when  it  left  Grand  Ecore,  La., 
to  ''go  and  take  Shreveport.'' 

Two  divisions  of  the  13th  Corps,  under  command  of  Brig. 
Gen.  T.  E.  G.  Ransom,  were  at  the  front.  The  center,  com- 
posed of  troops  of  the  9th  and  19th  Corps,  moved  one  day's 
march  behind  Pansom's  column,  and  the  rear,  under  connnand 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Smith,  moved  another  day's  mai'ch 
behind  the  9th  and  19th  Corps,  conniianded  by  Generals  \V.  B. 
Franklin  and  Emory. 

General  A.  J.  Smith's  connnand  consisted  of  two  divisions 
of  the  IGth  Army  Corps,  known  as  the  left  wing  of  that  eoi*ps, 
the  first  connnanded  by  General  ]\Iower,  and  tlie  second  eom- 

*L!ite  Lieutonant  Colonel  3od  Missouri  Volunteer  Infaiury. 
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niandecl  by  Cen.  Thos.  Kill)y  Smith.  In  the  movement  ajrainst 
Shreveport,  Kilby  Smith's  division  was  char<2:ed  witli  the  pro- 
tection of  the  transports  and  o'unboats  from  annoyance  by 
land  forces,  and  therefore  it  was  with  the  fleet,  which  was 
expected  to  keep  abreast  of  the  land  forces. 

Both  of  A.  J.  Smith's  divisions  had  been  much  depleted 
by  veteran  regiments  going-  home  on  furlough. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  two  divisions  of  General 
Ransom,  arid  that  general  was  greatly  concerned  at  being 
sent  so  far  in  advance  Avith  such  an  unsatisfactory  command. 
He  felt  constantly  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  exposing 
his  divisions  to  the  danger  of  defeat  before  support  could 
possibly  reach  him. 

On  the  8th  of  April  his  divisions  were  attacked  in  force  by 
Kirby  Smith's  army  and  almost  annihilated. 

The  rear  division  (^Mower  s)  heard  the  firing  in  advance 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  and  rushed  forward  in  great  haste 
to  try  and  get  into  the  fight,  only  to  find  themselves  utterly 
exhausted  at  dark  and  still  many  miles  short  of  the  scene  of 
battle. 

They  were  ordered  into  camp  about  one  mile  east  of  the 
field  upon  which  the  most  important  and  decisive  battle  of 
the  campaign  was  to  be  fought. 

•During  the  night  that  followed  news  of  the  terrible  dis- 
aster at  ^Mansfield,  or  Sabine  Cross-Roads  as  it  was  also  called, 
eame  sifting  through  the  camp,  filling  all  with  the  most  poig- 
nant regret  that  the  miles  had  not  been  shorter,  or  our  legs 
longer,  on  the  previous  day. 

Having  learned  that  General  Ransom  was  in  a  house, 
wounded,  a  short  distance  west  of  our  camp,  I  rode  over  to 
find  him.  I  was  directed  to  a  large  double  frame  house  on  the 
edge  of  the  timber  east  of  the  plain  since  known  as  Pleasaiit 
Hill.  This  plain  was  ai)parently  about  a  mile  wide,  with 
heavy  timber  east  and  west  of  it,  and  a  ravine,  then  dry,  run- 
ning through  it  from  the  west  to  southeast. 

In  the  parlor,  which  was  a  large  double  one  with  two  fire- 
places, I  found  General  Ransom  lying  on  a  cot  near  the  west- 
ern window,  suffering  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  knee.  I 
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sat  down  beside  liim,  and  from  liis  own  lips  hoard  the  first 
full  and  autlientic  ikjws  of  Iho  l)aUle  of  ^Fansficld. 

General  Kansoin  said  he  was  apprehensive  of  an  attaek  by 
superior  nundjers  from  early  in  tlie  morning-,  tliat  he  seemed 
to  "feel  it  in  the  air."  So  impressed  was  he  with  the  imprn- 
dence  of  advanein<^',  without  having;'  ade(inate  support  near 
at  hand,  with  his  two  small  divisions,  that  he  halted  liis  eol- 
umn  and  asked  General  Banks  for  permission  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  center  within  proper  supporting?  distance,  say- 
ing to  him  frankly  that  he  felt  he  was  then  "in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy  in  superior  force." 

General  Banks  appealed  to  his  chief  of  cavalry,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  scout  his  front  and  flanks,  to  know  what  (i'round 
there  was  for  the  apprehensions  of  General  Hansom.  xVccord- 
ing  to  General  Ransom's  account  that  officer  pooh-poohed  the 
w^hole  matter,  asserting  vehemently  that  there  Avas  "no  organ- 
ized enemy  within  50  miles  of  Ransom's  front."  Thereupon 
General  Banks  ordered  the  march  resumed.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  General  Ransom's  divisions  were  viciously  attacked 
by  a  large  force.  lie  said  they  "came  at  him  like  the  wings  of 
a  V,  the  open  part  covering  his  front  and  flanks,  and  that 
every  time  he  attempted  to  form  a  line  of  battle  the  wings  of 
the  V  enveloped  his  flanks  and  closed  down  on  them  like  a 
nut-cracker. ' ' 

His  movements  Avere  very  much  hampered  by  the  heavy 
trains,  which  filled  the  road  and  impeded  any  satisfactory 
movement  of  his  artillery. 

Before  sundown  he  had  lost  nearly  all  of  the  train,  and  his 
best  batteries  of  artillery  had  also  been  captured,  as  well  as 
numbers  of  his  men.  With  the  defeated  and  disheartened 
remnants  he  drew  off  as  best  he  could  and  reformed  to  the 
rear.  Support  failed  utterly  to  reach  him  in  time  to  strike 
an  effective  blow  for  his  rescue,  and  in  darkness  and  defeat  he 
retired  toward  Pleasant  Hill. 

The  parlors  where  General  Ransom  was  lying  swarmed 
with  generals,  of  high  and  low  degree,  Avho  all  with  one  voice 
agreed  that  the  expedition  against  Shreveport  was  a  dismal 
failure  and  that  nothing  remained  now  but  to  get  back  with 
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as  little  furtlier  loss  as  possible  "^o  New  Orleans  and  reor- 
ganize." 

From  the  western  window  I  eould  look  out,  as  General 
Ransom  talked,  and  see  General  Baid^s'  fine  and  well  ec^uipped 
army,  infantr}-,  eavalry,  artillery,  and  trains  loaded  with 
paper  collars  and  other  things,  all  rnshinf^  helt(n*-skeltei'  front 
the  thiil)er  on  the  west  side  ol'  the  plain,  as  they  emerged  from 
it  spreading  out  like  the  leaves  of  a  fan,  and  rushing  madh% 
frantically  across  the  plain,  each  striving  to  he  the  first  to  get 
control  of  the  single  road  that  entered  the  screen  of  timber  on 
the  east  side  of  it. 

I  had  never  before  witnessed  such  an  apparently  needless 
rout,  and  as  no  enemy  seemed  to  be  pressing  them  from  be- 
hind, I  wondered  much  what  made  each  so  urgent  and  deter- 
mined to  get  there  fii'st.  I  drew  General  Ransom's  attention 
to  the  scene,  and  he  drew  the  attention  of  others  in  the  parlor,, 
who  rapidly  gathered  about  the  windows  to  view  it.  Rising- 
on  his  elbow^  to  get  a  better  view,  he  denounced  the  fleeing 
army,  in  the  terse  language  of  wdiich  he  was  past  master,  as 
cowards  and  poltroons,  sarcastically  comparing  them  to  the 
'Svicked,  who  flee  when  no  man  pursueth.'* 

Smarting  under  the  universal  verdict  of  failure,  by  the 
assembled  generals,  and  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  isew 
Orleans,  '.'way  back"  he  expressed  it,  he  finally  burst  out  with  : 
"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake  get  out  of  the  way  there,  you  cowards, 
and  let  Smith  get  his  corps  up.   I  know  he'll  fight." 

Among  those  who  were  most  insistent  on  failure  and  the 
necessity  for  reorganization  were  two  men  in  slouch  hats  and 
rusty  brown  overcoats,  who  bore  no  sign  of  rank  about  them. 
From  their  fre(|uent  reference  to  the  trains  and  anxiety  for 
their  safety,  I  had  concluded  they  nuist  be  quartermasters. 
One  was  nuieh  larger  than  the  other.  When  Ransom  spoke 
about  Smith's  corps,  the  smaller  of  these  two  men  asked  petu- 
lantly:   "Who  is  this  Smith  we  hear  so  much  about?" 

Ransom  tried  to  tell  liim  who  he  was,  but  before  he  got  lialf 
thrcnigh  A.  J.'s  pedigree,  the  man  who  had  asked  for  it  turned 
contemptuously  on  his  heel  and  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  a 
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sij?nifiecHit  wny,  blurted  out:  "Oli,  claiiin  it,  there  are  so  many 
Smiths." 

Kealiy,  there  were  a  ^-ood  many  Smitlis  down  thei-e:  Kii-hy, 
Thos.  Kilhy  and  A.  J.  l^ut  we  of  the  IGth  Cori)s  always  felt 
that  our  Smith  was  one  of  the  few,  the  innnorlal,  Smiths  that 
^vere  not  born  to  be  sneezed  at  by  (luai'tei-masters,  and  J  fairly 
snorted  in  derision  of  this  man  who  dared  to  belittle  him. 

But  new  duties  now  bepm  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
$]^enerals  and  (me  by  on(^  they  di-ew  away  from  liansom's  bed- 
•side.  A.s  they  disappeared  I  ventured  to  ask  him  who  the  two 
bio-  nien  in  the  brown  overcoats  were,  who  seemed  to  have  so 
much  to  say. 

The  general  apoh\iiized  for  not  introducinfx  me,  but  I 
begged  him  not  to  mention  it.  lie  said  the  biu*  one  was  Genei'al 
Franklin  and  the  other  General  Emory.  In  some  confusion, 
I  confessed  to  him  that  theii^  solicitude  about  the  trains  had 
led  me  to  believe  them  qua I'term asters.  Hansom  laughed,  it 
was  the  only  time  I  saw  him  laugh  that  morning,  and  I  laughed 
with  hhn,  though  I  still  bore  a  grudge  against  them,  all  on 
account  of  the  Smiths. 

The  whole  morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in 
passing  General  Banks'  army  and  trains  as  far  east  as  possible. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  losses  the  day  before,  there  were 
^till  enough  of  the  trains  left  to  cause  great  anxiety. 

About  2  P.  i\L,  General  Mower's  1st  Division  was  brought 
lip  and  placed  in  line  near  the  edge  of  the  timber  on  the  east 
side  of  Pleasant  Hill,  and  batteries  posted  at  intervals  between 
regiments  or  brigades.  As  the  last  wagons  passed  under 
shelter  of  the  timber,  General  Banks  came  riding  up  with  a 
staff  and  escort  like  a.  small  army,  to  where  Generals  Smith 
and  M'ower  were  engaged  in  conversation,  and  gave  orders  to 
General  Smith  that  all  he  was  expected  to  do  was  to  protect 
the  rear  and  to  hold  that  position  oidy  long  enough  to  give  the 
army  and  trains  time  to  get  away  well  on  the  road  to  Grand 
Ecore.  He  closed  his  instructions  with  the  admonition  to 
'*'not  under  any  circumstances  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment." 

I  had  been  talking  with  General  ^Mower  when  General 
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Sinitli  joined  liim,  and  still  stood  near,  expectin*^'  special 
orders  in  re^'ard  to  niy  line,  and  so  heard  most  of  the  con- 
versation. 

As  General  l^anks  rode  away  General  Smith  turned  to 
Mower  and  said:  "Mower,  as  youi'  division  is  the  only  one 
here,  thi.s  will  be  your  affair,  and  you  have  heard  what  tlie 
orders  are."  Then  he  in  turn  rode  away,  and  as  he  did  so 
General  ]\rower  turned  to  me,  with  that  wonderful  hair  and 

beard  stickin*^'  sti'aij^ht  up  in  the  air,  and  said:    "By  , 

if  they  try  to  come  throu<2,h  here  they  will  have  some  kind  of 
an  engagement." 

lie  directed  me  to  have  my  men  lie  down  flat,  so  as  not  to 
be  seen  by  the  enemy  until  he  could  not  save  himself  from  a 
sudden  onslaught. 

Colonel  Shaw,  of  the  ]4tli  Iowa,  had  been  sent  with  his 
brigade  to  hold  the  woods  on  the  west  side  of  the  plain  until 
the  enemy  appeared  in  force.  He  was  then  to  fall  back  to  the 
left,  uncovering-  our  front  and  forming  on  our  left. 

He  had  not  long-  to  wait,  and  executed  his  orders  with  skill, 
and  so  much  determination  as  to  make  the  enemy  believe  he 
was  the  only  one  they  had  to  reckon  with.  Prisoners  said 
afterwards  that  when  they  reached  the  open  ground  and  saw 
the  batteries  standing:,  apparently  alone,  they  concluded  Banks 
was  trying  to  sacrifice  his  artillery  to  save  his  trains,  as  he 
had  the  day  before  at  Mansfield. 

They  came  on  across  the  field  and  down  into  the  dry  ditch, 
yelling  like  wild  Indians.  As  they  rose  to  view  ag:ain  from 
the  east  side  of  the  ditch,  the  batteries  opened  on  them  and 
the  men,  rising  out  of  the  ground,  gave  them  a  volley  or  two, 
then  charged  straight  at  them. 

They  stopped  for  a  bare  second  and  then  turned  and 
dropped  hurriedly  back  into  the  dry  ditch  and  up  again  to 
the  west  side  of  it  and  back  without  looking  behind  them,  until 
they  g'ot  under  the  shelter  of  the  timber  once  more.  There 
they  rallied  around  their  artillery,  but  our  men  got  into  the 
batteries  almost  with  them,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  the 
<^nemy  once  uKU'e  started  westward,  leaving  their  artillery, 
and  kept  on,  with  our  men  at  their  heels,  for  a  mile  or  two. 
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As  liiglit  fell  the  pursuit  was  checked  and  our  troops  drew 
back  out  ol'  the  timber  and  bivouacked  on  the  open  jrround  at 
the  west  side  of  the  plain,  well  satisfied  with  having  won  the 
only  pitched  battle  so  far  won  in  the  campaiuii. 

I  met  General  Mower  soon  after  the  bivouac  was  estab- 
lished, and  he  remarked  that  lie  was  in  some  doubt  whethi?r 
General  Banks  would  consider  that  a  '^general  engagement" 
or  not. 

Having  received  a  slight  wound,  I  went  back  to  our  pre- 
vious camp  to  have  it  dressed.  As  I  was  riding  back  to  our 
place  of  bivouac,  I  met  what  I  supposi^d  was  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment. When  I  arrived  at  its  front  I  was  halted  and  ques- 
tioned, and  soon  discovered  that  my  questioner  was  no  less  a 
person  than  General  Banks. 

When  he  learned  that  I  belonged  to  Mower's  division,  he 
praised  us  without  stint,  and  when  I  thought  of  the  orders 
about  a  general  engagement,  I  could  not  but  murmur  to  my 
inner  self:  "Blessed  are  the  successful,  for  they  shall  know 
no  blame!" 

As  the  general  seemed  to  be  in  great  spirits,  I  ventured 
the  remark  that  I  supposed  ^ve  would  now  go  right  on  and 
take  Shreveport.  He  answered:  "AVe  will  know  more  about 
that  in  the  morning,"  and  bade  me  good-night. 

In  the  morning  at  3  o'clock  the  sullen  and  disappointed 
16th  Corps,  with  two  as  disgusted  generals  as  I  have  ever  seen, 
were  marched  back  and  made  the  rear  guard  of  the  Red  River 
Expedition,  as  it  made  its  precipitate  and  ignominious  retreat 
through  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  Yellow  Bayou  and  the  ]Mis- 
sissippi  river. 

St.  Louis,  ]Mo. 


BEN  VAN  DYKE'S  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  IJOSi^TAL 
AT  PLEASANT  HILL,  LOULSL\NA. 


Ills  NARRATIVE^  REVISED  BY  S.  F.  BENSON. 

I  was  a  niciiiber  of  Company  D,  14th  Iowa,  W.  T.  Shaw, 
Colonel.  Our  brigade  consisted  of  tlie  14th,  27th,  and  32d 
Iowa  and  the  24th  ^Missouri;  it  was  the  3d  Brigade,  2d  Divis- 
ion, IGth  Army  Corps. 

At  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Ilill,  the  enemy  inade  a  charge 
abont  four  o'clock  P.  M.  which  we  were  unable  to  check,  and 
we  were  ordered  back,  and  on  this  reti'eat  I  fell  nearly  in  the 
Mansfield  road,  shot  through  the  right  thigh  above  the  knee. 

The  advancing  rebel  line  ran  over  me,  driving  our  line 
back  to  the  reserves,  where  they  were  repulsed,  and  soon  came 
back  over  me  a  second  time,  and  then  our  army  came  charg- 
ing over  the  dead  and  wounded.  All  this  time  the  air  was  full 
of  flying  bullets,  and  we  were  in  great  danger  of  being  killed. 

Finally  night  put  an  end  to  the  fighting,  and  we  fondly 
hoped  that  now  w^e  should  be  gathered  up  and  receive  medical 
aid.  But  the  Union  army  marched  away,  and  there  we  lay 
all  night  among  the  dead  and  wounded,  the  latter  calling 
piteously  for  water  and  help. 

Near  me  lay  a  soldier  of  the  15th  Elaine  (Mc^Iillan's  brig- 
ade, 19tli  Army  Corps),  and  he  came  to  my  relief.  He  gave 
me  a  drink  from  one  of  the  two  canteens  he  carried.  (You 
old  soldiers  will  understand  why  he  carried  two.)  That 
draught  gave  me  renewed  strength,  but  it  did  not  taste  much 
like  water.  In  fact,  I  have  an  idea  that  it  came  from  the  cellar 
of  some  old  southern  gentleman,  and  had  been  kept  in  a 
barrel.* 

The  long  night  after  the  battle  finally  wore  away,  and  the 

*Miss  Sallie  Chapman,  dauglilor  of  Stephen  Cliapnian,  now  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Rembert,  who  then  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  little  town,  states  that  th& 
Union  soldiers  robbed  her  mother  of  everythinfr  she  had  in  the  house  to  eat, 
except  a  barrel  of  molasses,  whieh  her  mother  sat  down  upon  and  forltade 
them  to  take,  and  that  after  wranprlinp;  a  little  over  the  matter,  they  f^ranted 
her  request,  and  to  prevent  other  soldiers  from  takinj^  the  barrel,  they  rolled 
it  into  the  house,  and  in  so  dointr,  they  discovered  lier  family  wine,  and  had 
a  figlit  over  it.  It  is  likely  that  this  was  where  the  spirits  of  Bon's  narrative- 
came  from. 
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bright  sun  mse  on  the  beautiful  inoriiinf]^  of  Sunday,  April 
10th,  with  the  dead  and  wounded  yet  uncared  for. 

Al)out  10  o'eloek  A.  ^l.  the  rebel  army,  discovering  the 
retreat  of  the  union  ai'niy,  came  folhjwing-  them  u\).  And 
these  southern  men  gathered  us  up  and  conveyed-  us  ai)out 
two  miles  east  of  l^leasant  Hill,  to  a  country  place  where  04.u' 
people  had  established  a  hosj)ital  the  i)revi()us  day,  and  there 
we  remained  as  prisoners  of  war. 

At  that  place  we  found  surgeons  from  both  armies,  and 
they  were  amputating  arms  and  legs,  almost  by  the  wagon 
load.  I  remembei',  in  particular,  one,  Henry  Xulton,  of  my 
regiment,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  arm  near  the 
shoulder.  He  begged  me  to  stand  by  him  and  see  him  through 
the  operation,  and  when  the  doctors  were  through  with  his 
arm,  to  bury  it  under  a  near-by  tree,  which  I  did. 

Doctor  Huston,  of  the  32d  Iowa,  made  me  steward  of  one 
ward,  and  cautioned  me  not  to  remove  any  of  the  bandages. 
But  one  da^^  a  comrade  came  to  me  complaining  that  his 
"w^ound  was  itching  intolerably.  I  took  off  the  l)andage,  and 
lo!  the  Avound  was  literally  alive  Avith  maggots,  such  as  revel 
in  putrid  carcasses.  I  removed  an  inuuense  quantity  of  them, 
and  then  thoroughly  washed  the  wound.  (This  was  a  common 
•experience  in  that  hot  country.) 

-A  few  days  after  the  battle,  I  contrived  a  pair  of  crutches 
out  of  some  fragments  of  an  old  wagon,  and  I  was  then  able 
to  move  round  with  a  degree  of  comfort. 

The  little  supply  of  rations  left  us  by  our  army  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  after  that  we  got  very  little  to  eat,  and  we  had 
so  few  cooking  vessels  that  we  were  compelled  to  keep  them 
going  nearly  all  day  and  night. 

No  guards  were  kept  round  our  hospital,  and  I  meditated 
an  escape  from  that  unwelcome  place.  I  reasoned  that  we 
could  expect  nothing  better  than  to  go  from  here  to  some  mili- 
tary prison;  and  it  subsequently  developed  that  all  the  pris- 
oners captured  at  this  place  were  ultimately  dragged  away  to 
that  miserable  den  called  "Camp  Ford,"  near  Tyler,  Texas, 
Avhere  they  renuiined  fourteen  months,  until  June.  lSi)o. 

And  now,  after  more  than  forty  years  have  passed,  when  I 
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reflect  on  all  these  matters,  T  ret^'i'et  iu)thiii<^  connected  Avitli  niy 
escape,  unless  it  be  the  effect  of  th(^  exposure  and  hardships  I 
endured  during-  three  -weeks'  joui'ney  throuf^h  storms  and  nuid 
and  scaldinfi'  sun,  without  shelter  or  blankets,  and  mueli  of 
the  time  without  food. 

Believing-  our  army  was  still  at  Grand  Ecore,  I  determined 
to  go  in  that  direction.  Accoi'dingly,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
nineteen  days  after  the  battle,  I  walked  out  on  the  road  about 
a  mile,  and  seeing  no  one  in  any  direction,  I  took  to  the  brush, 
and  lay  quietly  hidden  till  long  after  dark,  and  then 
moved  on.* 

I  had  not  traveled  far  on  the  road  when  I  saw  a  light  in  a 
house,  and  determined  to  investigate.  I  found  the  place  occu- 
pied by  an  old  colored  man  and  his  wife.  Going  to  the  door, 
I  spoke  to  them  and  walked  right  in.  I  told  the  old  man  that  I 
was  a  Union  soldier,  and  wa.s  hungry  and  wanted  something 
to  eat,  and  that  I  was  in  a  hurry.  He  gave  me  a  piece  of  corn 
bread  and  some  buttermilk.  While  I  was  eating  my  supper, 
the  thought  struck  me  that  possibly  I  might  trade  my  blue 
uniform  for  a  suit  of  this  man's  clothes,  and  I  at  once  men- 
tioned the  matter,  and  got  a  coat,  pair  of  pants,  and  an  old 
white  hat.  The  clothes  were  not  an  ideal  fit,  especially  the  hat, 
as  the  darky  was  a  much  larger  man  than  I,  but  I  looked  and 
felt  like  quite  a  different  man.  I  fear,  however,  that  I  should 
not  have  passed  muster  in  my  own  regiment. 

The  old  darky  hid  my  blue  uniform  under  the  bed,  and 
giving  me  a  small  piece  of  bread  and  some  meat,  said  he  knew 
where  there  was  a  boat,  or  skilf,  which  I  might  use  to  advan- 
tage, as  I  was  quite  lame  yet,  and  he  even  offered  to  go  with 
me  to  the  boat,  a  distance  of  some  four  or  five  miles. 

It  proved  to  be  on  Bayou  Pierre,  and  I  w^as  now  able  to 
glide  down  that  water-course  like  a  true  sailor.  This  was  quite 
a  relief,  as  I  had  started  with  a  crutch,  though  I  was  able,  in 
a  few  days,  to  throw  it  away. 

*Heiiry  Xulton  states  tluit  Bon  came  silently  to  him  beforehand,  and 
informed  him  of  his  intention  to  leave,  and  that  he,  Nulton,  trave  iiim  what 
little  money  he  had,  and  wishing;  him  Godspeed,  requested  him,  in  case  he  was 
successful,  to  write  his  (Nulton's')  father,  in  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  whi<'h  Ben 
afterwards  diil.  directing:  his  letter  to  "The  Father  of  Henry  Nulton,  Bloom- 
field,  Iowa.  " 
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It  was  pretty  dark  that  iiii^lit,  ajid  before  I  liad  gone  far  my 
boat  began  to  act  very  strangely,  getting  (luite  unmanageable. 
I  could  heai'  a  great  i-oaring  like  a  mill  dam,  and  I  got  consid- 
erably frightened,  lost  an  oar,  and  as  a  last  resort,  clung  to 
the  rope.  Finally  tluj  boat  stopped  short,  and  I  discovered  I 
had  passed  over  the  rapids.  Pulling  my  boat  to  shore,  I  I'e- 
mained  hidden  all  the  next  day,  April  28th,  and  at  night  ' 
glided  again  down  the  sti-eam. 

That  night  I  saw  a  light  ahead  of  me,  and  apparently  in 
the  same  stream  I  was  on.  Thinking  it  might  l)e  one  of  our  gov- 
ernment gujiboats,  I  felt  greatly  elated,  and  steering  my  boat 
close  to  shore,  I.  allowed  it  to  drift  noiselessly  down  toward  the 
strange  craft.  As  I  neared  the  stranger,  I  saw  a  man  on 
board,  but  he  was  not  wearing  the  blue,  and  I  drifted  past  him 
without  being  seen,  and  a  little  farther  on,  came  to  a  place 
where  there  were  a  lot  of  tents.  In  only  one  tent  could  I  dis- 
cover any  light.  Tying  up  my  boat,  I  slipped  cautiously  up 
and  peering  into  the  tent  saw  four  or  five  rebel  soldiers  play- 
ing cards.  Not  being  interested  in  the  game  I  returned  to  my 
boat  and  floated  silently  down  stream. 

I  found  I  was  now  in  Eed  River,  and  I  could  see  artillery 
on  the  bank,  and  at  one  place  I  saw  a  man  standing  on  guard, 
but  he  was  not  a  very  vigilant  watch,  for  he  did  not  see  m}' 
-craft,- or  at  least  he  paid  no  attention  as  I  went  on  past  him. 
A  mile  or  two  farther  on  I  w^ent  into  camp  for  another  day. 

Having  now  passed  a  rebel  camp  at  the  very  place  where  I 
had  hoped  to  find  our  army,  you  may  imagine  that  I  was  much 
worried  and  depressed,  thinking  I  must  have  made  some  se- 
rious mistake,  and  was  now  in  a  decidedly  bad  environment.  I 
was,  in  fact,  now  between  the  two  armies,  Banks  having  moved 
down  the  river  toward  Alexandria  and  the  enemy  having  oc- 
cupied Grand  Ecore. 

April  29th,  I  lay  hidden  in  the  brush  nearly  all  day.  Saw 
a  darky  hoeing  in  a  field,  and  crept  along  the  fence  till  1  came 
to  a  point  where  he  would  arrive  when  he  hoed  out  his  row. 
After  joking  with  him  a  little  I  told  him  s(iuarely  that  I  was 
a  Union  soldier  and  had  been  captured  and  had  escajxHl,  and 
he  then  told  me  the  rebels  were  camped  five  or  six  miles  up 
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the  river,  a  fact  I  know  too  well  already.  But  he  added  that 
the  ''blue  coats"  had  <;one  down  the  river  only  a  day  or  two 
since.  This  was  had  news  for  me,  and  I  knew  then  tliat  I  had 
a  long'  hai'd  tri])  befoi'c  me,  I  told  tlie  darky  that  I  was  hniifiiy 
and  wanted  somotliiiig"  to  eat,  and  he  said,  ''stay  where  yon  are 
till  night,  and  I  will  bring  you  something."  I  remained  there 
quietly,  and  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night  he  brought  me 
some  corn  bread,  meat  and  milk.  Going  back  to  my  boat,  I 
began  again  my  journey  down  the  river,  this  being  the  night  of 
April  30th. 

After  a  few  hours  I  saw  ahead  of  me  a  great  light,  and  on 
getting  nearer,  thought  best  to  tie  up  my  craft  and  investigate 
the  atl'air.  I  found  a  lot  of  rebels  at  work  on  a  boat  that  had 
been  sunk.  I  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  a  gunboat  that 
our  fleet  had  blown  up  because  they  were  unable  to  get  it 
down  to  Alexandria. 

At  this  point  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  boat  and  proceed 
on  foot.  I  lay  in  hiding  during  the  day,  and  traveled  by  night. 
I  built  no  fires,  having  no  matches. 

About  noon,  on  May  2d,  while  I  was  hiding  as  usual,  I 
noticed  a  woman  at  a  little  log  house  on  a  hill  side,  distant 
about  sixty  or  eighty  rods.  I  observed  her.  passing  into  and 
out  of  the  house,  being  apparently  the  only  person  about  the 
premises.  Presently  she  built  a  fire  in  the  great  fireplace, 
and  I  conjectured  that  she  was  about  to  prepare  dinner.  Af- 
ter a  little  she  went  out  into  the  forest  in  a  westerly  direction, 
I  being  south  of  the  house.  I  thought  this  was  my  opportun- 
ity to  secure  a  free  dinner,  so  I  approached  the  house  and 
found  near  the  fire  a  "Dutch  oven"  nv  skillet,  with  a  lid  on  it, 
having  coals  on  the  lid.  On  removing  the  lid,  I  found  three 
corn  biscuits  in  the  oven.  Turning  the  bread  into  my  hat.  I 
replaced  the  lid,  and  as  I  left  the  house  I  took  along  with  me 
a  small  ham  from  the  near-by  smokehouse,  and  retired  unseen 
to  my  hiding  j^lace,  nuich  pleased  that  I  had  now  plenty  of 
provisions  for  tlie  innnediate  future.  The  corn  l)read  was 
somewhat  raw,  and  I  had  no  knife  with  which  to  cut  the  meat, 
and  was  obliged  to  use  my  teeth,  but  I  did  not  mind  these  sinall 
inconveniences. 
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While  I  was  cnjoyinj^-  my  dinnci"  tlic  woiunn  returned,  and 
I  suppose  her  first  care  was  to  see  liow  her  meal  was  eomiiijj- 
aloujA".  In  a  moment  she  rushed  cmt  in  jj:i'eat  exeitmient,  ran 
two  or  three  times  round  the  house,  after  whieh  she  returned, 
and  I  saw  smoke  aj^ain  issue  from  the  chinniey,  so  1  presume 
she  prepared  dinner  for  two  that  day.  Tlie  distance  was-. so 
great  that  I  was  not  able  to  discover  whether  she  was  a  white 
woman  or  colored. 

By  this  time,  as  I  had  now  worn  citizens'  clothes  for  some 
time,  I  began  to  think  it  safe  to  travel  in  daylight.  So  1 
walked  alon"-  both  day  and  night,  resting  whenever,  and  wlier- 
ever  I  got  tired.  The  nights  were  quite  cold,  and  having-  no 
blankets,  I  found  it  comfortable  to  sleep  part  of  the  time  by 
day. 

On  i\Iay  4th,  I  met  an  old  n]an  and  his  son.  I  Iiad  a  long 
talk  with  them:  asked  them  to  what  command  they  belonged, 
and  when  they  named  a  Louisiana  regiment,  I  decided  that  I 
would  be  much  safer  as  a  member  of  a  southern  regiment,  so 
I  told  them  my  regiment  was  the  13tli  Texas. 

This  old  man  said  they  had  been  paroled  at  Vicksburg,  and 
had  not  been  exchanged  yet,  and  were  hiding  out  to  avoid  re- 
porting to  Gen.  Dick  Taylor  until  they  were  exchanged.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  they  were  Union  soldiers  in  disguise  like 
myself,  and  had  we  all  dared  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  we  might 
have  traveled  together.  But  were  I  again  a  prisoner,  seeking 
escape,  I  would  deem  it  the  safer  way  to  go  alone  as  I  did  then. 

On  May  5th,  while  I  was  sitting  on  a  log  over  a  small 
creek,  towards  evening,  washing  my  wound,  I  heard  a  noise 
a  short  distance  up  the  creek,  and  glancing  in  that  direction, 
I  saw  two  young  ladies,  and  they  observed  me  about  the  same 
time.  One  of  them  said  to  the  other:  ''AYhy!  There  is  a 
soldier."  To  which  the  other  replied:  ''Yes,  and  he  is 
wounded,  too. ' ' 

Then  they  came  down  where  I  was,  and  one  of  them  as- 
sisted me  in  washing  the  wound.  And  to  these  ladies,  also,  I 
belonged  to  the  18th  Texas,  and  said  the  "Feds"  had  captured 
me  at  Pleasant  Hill,  and  I  had  escaped. 

Nothing  would  do  but  I  nuist  go  home  with  them.  They 
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said  tliey  were  ni'ter  their  cows,  but  I  noticed  they  did  iKjt 
look  further  for  the  cows. 

I  went  to  their  lioiiie,  and  their  mother,  after  examiiiiriL,^ 
niy  wound,  said  she  could  make  a  salve  that  would  cure  it  in 
a  few  days.  She  prepared  tlie  salve,  and  then  urged  me  to 
feel  just  as  if  1  were  at  home  with  m.y  own  mother  and  sis-" 
ters,  for  they  would  do  for  me  everythin^^  that  iny  own  people 
could. 

Long  after  dark  the  old  lady  bethought  herself  that  I  might 
be  hungry,  and  said,  if  they  had  anything  about  the  house 
which  I  esi)eeially  liked,  to  name  it  and  I  should  have  it.  1 
replied  that  a  soldier's  life  was  a  hard  one,  and  that  1  had 
become  accustomed  to  eat  everything,  and  whatever  they  could 
get  easiest  and  quickest  would  be  good  enough  for  me,  T  had 
eaten  nothing  all  that  day,  and  the  ladies,  probably  had  litthj 
conception  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  terms,  ''easiest  and 
quickest. ' ' 

But  the  good  lady  called  up  the  colored  cook,  and  soon  had 
a  splendid  supper  ready — ham  and  eggs,  hot  biscuits,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  good  coffee.  And  I  want  to  assure  the  reader 
that  I  did  full  justice  to  the  bill  of  fare. 

After  supper  the  old  lady  dressed  my  Avonnd,  and  showed 
me  into  the  parlor  bed-room,  and  when  I  was  snugly  in  bed.  the 
old  lady  and  the  girls  came  in  and  remained  till  morning. 
We  had  then  another  good  meal,  and  as  I  prepared  to  go, 
they  urged  me  to  remain  till  I  got  well,  but  I  i)leaded  that  I 
feared  the  "Federals"  would  find  me  there,  and  re-take  me 
prisoner  of  war,  but  they  said  they  would  keep  me  hid. 

The  time  wore  awa}-,  and  about  11  o'clock  four  rebel 
cavalrymen  rode  up  and  wanted  their  dinners  and  their  horses 
fed.  They  were  told  to  get  right  off  and  come  in.  When  they 
had  cared  for  their  horses,  I  inquired  to  what  regiment  th(\v 
belonged,  and  when  they  named  a  Louisiana  regiment  and  in- 
quired mine,  I  said  "Thirteenth  Texas." 

One  of  these  men  who  seemed  to  do  most  of  the  talking, 
remarked  that  I  a])peared  to  have  my  hair  cut  just  like  a 
Federal,  sohlii  r;  and  said  that  he  had  seen  a  few  Federal  sol- 
diers.   This  put  me  in  rather  a  tight  coi'ner,  and  I  explained 
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that  I  had  been  in  a  federal  h(>.s[)itnl  after  ])ein,ii:  wounded,  and 
that  the  boys  liad  biuglicd  at  my  loug  hair,  and  wanted  to  cut 
it  olf,  and  1  had  permitted  theiri  to  do  so.  Nothing-  more  was 
said  on  that  subject,  and  we  all  five  sat  down  to  dinner  to- 
gether. After  dinner,  one  of  tliem.  inquired  what  their  l)ilJ 
was,  and  when  the  lady  replied  that  she  had  never  charged  a- 
soldier  for  a  meal,  and  never  would,  he  thi-ew  down  a  twenty 
dollar  bill  (Confederate  money),  and  they  i-ode  away. 

When  they  were  gone,  I  thought  it  high  time  that  I  too  was 
moving  on,  though  both  the  old  lacly  and  the  daughtei's  bi\u'Lred 
me  to  stay.  But  1  told  them  I  was  "awfully  afraid  of  the 
Yankees."  So  in  the  evening  of  iMay  Gth  I  said  goodl)y  to 
my  kind  hostess,  and  resumed  m}'  jouriiey. 

At  first  I  went  south  about  a  mile,  and  then  turned  west 
into  a  body  of  timber.  By  the  next  day  I  began  to  get  very 
hungry,  and  looking  about  for  anothei*  meal,  I  observed  a 
small  house  about  a  half  mile  from  my  course. 

On  approaching  the  place,  I  discovered  that  in  order  to 
reach  the  house  I  must  cross  a  public  road,  and  I  had  formed 
a  sort  of  dislike  for  all  public  high^vays.  But  I  ventured 
.across,  and  found  only  an  old  lady  at  the  house,  to  whom  I 
communicated  my  desire  for  food,  and  at  that  very  moment  1 
discerned  a  solitary  footman  approaching,  and  so  near  that 
any  attempt  to  escape  would  be  impossi])le. 

When  he  arrived  I  found  he  belonged  to  a  Mississippi  regi- 
ment, and  I,  of  course,  was  again  a  18th  Texas  boy. 

When  we  had  both  informed  the  old  lady  that  we  were 
in  need  of  something  to  eat,  she  said  she  would  get  us  a  bite. 
''But,"  she  added,  "you  young  men  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
fighting  against  the  best  government  the  sun  ever  shone  on." 
I  was  sorely  tempted  to  grasp  the  old  lady  by  the  hand, 
and  divulge  my  identity,  but  the  T\eb  gave  me  a  timely  warn- 
ing by  calling  to  the  old  lady,  to  get  that  meal  ready,  and  do 
it  quick,  or  we  would  come  in  and  get  it  ourselves. 

While  the  old  lady  was  preparing  our  meal,  the  Johnny 
pulled  a  navy  revolver  from  his  belt,  and  passing  it  over  to 
me,  said,  "I  took  that  one  from  a  Yankee  soldier  with  this 
one,"  drawing  another  from  his  l)i>lt,  "and,"  said  he,  "mine 
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was  not  loaded  either."  Wlien  I  took  the  revolver,  I  was 
strongly  inclined  to  capture  the  other  one,  and  eat  my  meal 
without  his  company.  But  I  reflected  that  if  I  should  kill 
him,  I  would  get  the  old  lady  into  trouble,  and  perhaps  my- 
self also,  so  1  returned  the  weapon  with  the  remark,  *'lt  takes 
a  Confed.  to  disarm  a  Fed.  every  time."   At  which  he  laughed 

and  began  boasting  that  he  would  never  surrender  to  a  d  d 

Yankee,  nor  would  he  ever  take  the  trouble  to  capture  one. 
I  set  hi]n  down  for  a  coward,  Avhich  was  very  likely  the  reason 
why  he  was  not  then  at  the  front. 

Thanking  the  old  lady  for  my  breakfast,  I  took  the  road 
running  westward  and  soon  met  a  darky  who  tx)ld  me  he  was 
from  Alexandria,  and  had  seen  several  blue  clad  men  along 
the  road,  and  that  they  were  all  lying  down  except  one,  who 
was  standing  by  a  tree.  I  decided  that  this  nuist  be  one  of  our 
Union  picket  posts,  and  I  determined  to  visit  it.  I  had  gone 
but  a  short  distance  when  I  saw  a  whole  regiment  coming  my 
way,  and  I  could  see  no  way  of  escape,  so  I  bravely  walked  up 
to  the  advance  guard,  and  asked  who  they  were.  They  said, 
^'Quantrell's  men,"  and  that  made  me  again  a  13th  Texas 
man. 

In  conversing  with  the  Colonel,  he  said  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  reach  the  13th  Texas  as  the  Federals  would  get 
me  sure. 

Then  I  inquired  if  I  could  not  reach  my  command  by  going 
down  the  AVashita  Kiver  with  his  men,  to  the  mouth  of  Ixed 
River,  lie  thought  the  plan  feasible  and  by  his  consent  I 
turned  back  and  joined  his  command  on  their  march.  IMay 
8th,  marched  all  day  without  any  guard,  and  at  night,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  drew  rations  as  a  rebel  soldier.  ^May 
9th  and  10th,  rode  part  of  the  time,  and  even  carried  a  gun. 

On  ^Ma}^  11th  I  thought  I  would  play  them  a  Yankee  trick. 
So  I  lay  down,  and  when  one  of  the  guards  rode  up,  I  told 
him  I  was  too  tired  to  go  a  step  farther.  He  simply  drew  a 
bead  on  me  with  his  carbine,  and  commanded  me  to  move  on. 
and  I  moved.  He  remarked,  "I  dcm't  like  the  looks  of  you. 
anyway,"  and  I  know  I  did  not  like  his  talk.    After  that  I 
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found  it  iiniu'cessai'y  to  set  tired  any  more,  tliou^di  I  reiija:.'»^d 
with  the  rear  guard  all  the  time. 

That  nig'ht  they  took  alarm  at  something,  and  reiii'.  v^^d 
their  horses  to  a  place  some,  distance  from  their  own  ..p. 
An  officer  came  to  me  and  said  they  would  be  able  to  lau':  ;ne 
in  my  regiment  the  next  day.  I  said  I  was  awfidly  glad  <  :  it. 
but  I  mentally  resolved  never  to  be  landed  in  the  13th  T'.-::;is. 

We  were  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Washita  Kiver,  iind 
had  been  burning  rails  to  cook  with.  After  supper  I  .ay 
down,  and  near  me  was  still  the  same  man  who  did  not 
my  looks.  Along  in  the  night  I  got  cold  and  asked  him  t*'  nx 
the  fire,  but  he  only  cursed  me,  and  directed  me  to  fix  it  My- 
self. This  was  his  mistake,  and  my  opportunity,  for  in  re- 
plenishing the  fire  I  got  hold  of  a  solid  piece  of  rail,  and  be- 
ing very  close  to  him,  I  said,  "What  is  that  comin<i-  'Ut 
there?"  and  when  he  turned  in  the  direction  indicated,  his 
head  came  into  violent  contact  with  the  rail,  and  I  ran  quickly 
into  the  Washita  River,  and  have  never  seen  anythinir  of 
Quantrell's  men  since. 

On  i\Iay  18th,  I  walked  into  my  old  regiment,  14th  L^v.-a^ 
and  was  able  to  give  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  valuable  information 
about  the  enemy.    Our  men  were  then  near  Yellow  Bayou. 

1  was  nineteen  days  a  prisoner  at  the  hospital,  and  tweL:y- 
one"  days  making  my  escape,  in  all  just  forty  days. 


Origin  of  the  Maine  Law. — Congress  in  1836  passed  an 
act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  prohibiting  act  of 
the  kind,  and  is  attributed  to  the  recommendation  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  who  was  president  of  the  United  States  at  that  tiin.\ 
It  may  turn  out  yet  that  the  ]\Iaine  Law  will  be  claimed  as  a 
plank  of  the  Democratic  platform. — Duhuquc  lie  raid,  Jan.  6, 
1854. 
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CLAKA  BELKNAP  WOLCOTT. 


BY   DK.   J.    M.  SHAFFER. 


Mrs.  Clai'a  Belknap  AVolcott,  clau«^htor  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral AVilliam  Goldsmith  Belknap,  II.  S.  A.,  died  January  24, 
1906,  after  a  Aveek's  illness,  and  her  death  was  the  closing 
chapter  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  brightest  women  of  Keokuk. 

With  a  long  line  of  good  inheritance,  ]\Irs.  Wolcott  was 
an  interesting  woman.  She  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Worth  Belknap,  who  was  Secretary  of  War  under  Presi- 
dent Grant,  and  a  resident  of  Keokuk.  She  came  to  Keokulv 
in  the  early  fifties  from  New  York,  and  made  it  her  con- 
tinuous home.  ITer- marriage  to  xVrthur  Wolcott  occurred  in 
1854.   He  died  here  many  years  ago. 

During  her  early  life  she  received  an  excellent  education, 
and  by  her  ready  application  to  study  she  became  a  woman 
of  unusual  intelligence.  Increasing  years  did  not  atfect  her 
clearness  of  thought  and  she  remained  a  bright  and  entertain- 
ing person  until  the  last  moments.  She  possessed  a  refine- 
ment, a  gentleness,  a  loveliness  of  character  that  endeared 
her  to  all.  In  her  Christian  work  she  was  sincere;  was  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  church,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  its  affairs.  An  only  daughter,  I\Iiss 
Bertha  Wolcott  of  this  city,  survives. 

Clara  Belknap  Wolcott  was  born  in  Newburgh  on  the 
Hudson,  New  York,  and  when  but  a  few  months  old  was  taken 
to  that  wild  western  country,  when  there  were  but  few  white 
inhabitants,  and  where  her  father  was  to  establish  the  Post 
of  Port  Leavenworth.  After  a  few  years,  she  was  removed 
to  Bedloe's  Island,  which  was  then  a  garrison,  where  her 
fatliei'  was  in  conunand,  and  one  of  her  earliest  recollections 
was  that  of  crossing  to  New  York  every  day,  with  her  sister, 
in  a  boat  rowed  by  soldiers,  to  attend  school.  She  was  then 
sent  to  a  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  in  Newburgh,  where  she 
was  one  of  the  best  students,  and  was  especially  proficient  in 
music  and  Fi'cncli.  Her  father  had  already  gone  to  Florida, 
during  the  Seminole  war,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Brooke, 
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Tampa.  lie  decided  to  have  }iis  family  with  him,  so  they  left 
New  York  on  a  sailin^!,"  vessel,  hut  on  the  way  were  ship- 
\vreeked,  and  were  tossed  on  shore  at  Key  West.  From  there, 
tliey  managed  to  reach  Tampa.  Jlei'e  they  were  in  constant 
expectation  of  an  nprisinj:'  of  t)ie  Indians,  but  most  of  the 
Indians  liked  Genei'al  Belknap  and  had  dubbed  him  "The 
Alligator  Chief,"  as  he  walked  througli  the  Everglades  with 
no  fear  of  the  alligators;  and  one  of  her  most  cherished  relics 
is  a  l)ipe  in  the  shape  of  an  alligator,  carved  by  the  Indian 
chief,  AVild  Cat. 

The  Mexican  War  at  this  time,  184G,  called  for  the  ''brav- 
est of  the  brave,"  and  her  father  went  with  the  army  into 
Mexico,  and  became  Inspector  General  on  General  Taylor's 
staff. 

Her  brother,  William  Worth  Belknap,  now  being  ready  for 
college,  she,  with  her  mother  aiid  sister,  went  to  live  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  stayed  there  until  his  graduation. 

Her  next  move  was  to  Forts  Smith  and  Gibson,  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  inhabited  by  the  rich  and  powerful  tribe  of 
Cherokees.  From  here  her  father  was  sent  to  Texas  to  locate 
posts,  and  while  there,  although  veiy  ill,  refused  to  leave  his 
post  of  duty,  and  there  died  in  1851.  The  family  then  went 
to  visit  relatives  in  Ohio,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Keo- 
kuk, wdiere  W.  W.  Belknap,  who  had  been  studying  law,  was 
located.  Here  she  married  Arthur  Wolcott,  of  an  old  New^ 
England  family;  she  had  three  children,  a  daughter  Anne, 
buried  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  a  son  Arthur  Ellsworth,  buried  at 
Keoknk,  and  a  daughter  Bertha. 

During  the  Grant  administration  she  was  with  her  brother 
in  Washington  pai't  of  one  year,  wiiile  he  w-as  Secretary  of 
War.  She  lived  several  3^ears  in  Boston,  while  she  was  edu- 
cating her  daughter;  later  she  returned  to  Keokuk,  where  she 
spent  her  remaining  days. 

She  had  a  remarkable  mind,  and  just  before  her  death 
held  long  conversations  in  French.  Towards  the  end  she 
suffered  greatly,  but  would  not  utter  a  groan,  saying  that  she 
came  from  a  long  line  of  warriors,  of  military  stock,  and  she 
nuist  not  show  pain.    Slie  often  spoke  of  liking  the  quotation 
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Arlington,  mid  in  the  woi'ds  of  wliicli  slic  so  firmly  Ix'lieved — 
*'So  part  sadly,  in  this  tronhlous  woi'ld,  to  meet  with  joy 
in  sweet  Jerusalem." 

The  foHowin<^  biofjrraphieal  -  sketch  of  the  motlier  of  the 
deceased  is  from  the  pen  of  (Jen.  Ver  Planck  Van  Antwerp 
and  is  eo[)ied  from  the  Kcokiik  Dnily  Gale  Citij  of  December 
22,  185S : 

Mrs.  Anne  Clark  Bclknai)  was  no  ordinary  j)C'rs()n,  her  cliaracter 
a|)j)roacliO(l  as  near  porlia]'S  to  perfection  as  any  tliat  one  ever  meets 
with,  and  lier  life  was  one  of  vicissitudes  such  as  but  few  women  en- 
counter. With  advantages  of  early  education  and  association  among 
the  most  intelligent  and  accomplished  society,  she  possessed  in  a  marked 
degree  that  delicate  refinement  of  women  which  ever  chfiracterizes  the 
well  bred  lady.  As  such,  she  was  at  once  recognized  whether  at  the 
capitol  of  our  country  or  on  the  most  remote  western  wilds. 

There  was  about  her  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  tiiat 
rare  blending  of  perfect  sweetness  of  temjter  and  pleasing  dignity  of 
deportment  that  immediately  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who 
came  within  her  influence;  sentiments  which  grew  daily  in  strength 
upon   a  continued  acquaintance. 

Ever  cheerful,  yet  not  frivolous,  it  was  at  all  times  a  real  pleasure 
to  meet  Mrs.  Belknap,  especially  when  welcomed  at  her  own  door  oi 
under  her  most  hospitable  roof.  Who  that  was  often  favored  with 
that  privilege  can  forget  the  kindly  greeting  with  which  they  were 
ever  met?  And  yet  how  utterly  free  from  the  slig/itest  tinge  of  os- 
tentatious display  were  the  rece{itions  under  that  roof. 

The  wife  of  a  gallant  and  distinguished  soldier,  the  late  Brigadier 
General  William  G.  Belknap,  with  whom  she  united  her  fortunes  ere 
her  husband  yet  attained  high  rank  and  distinction,  '^\l•s.  Belknap  came 
with  her  husband  to  the  then  far  West,  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
ago,  to  lead  a  frontier  life,  at  what  were,  at  that  time,  the  outposts 
of  our  battle  array.  Crossing  from  Green  Bay,  one  of  the  outposts 
to  the  ?^Iississippi,  and  proceeding  down  the  latter  to  St.  Louis,  she 
passed  this  jtoint  over  thirty  years  ago,  when  there  was  not  yet  a 
human  habitation  here,  save  perhajis  the  wigwams  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  old  Black  Hawk,  Keokuk  and  their  associates;  loiig,  in  fact, 
ere  even  the  Territory  of  Iowa  was  ushered  into  existence,  and  while 
it  still  formed  a  part — not  of  AVisconsin,  but  of  Michigan. 

Of  what  now  constitutes  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  AFrs.  Belknap  was 
])erhaps  the  first  white  woman  that  ever  became  an  inhabitant.  Her 
husband,  then  Ca{)tain  Belkiiaji,  was  ordered  to  establish  a  military 
l)Ost  on  the  Missouri,  which  he  did  accordingly,  probably  in  1S27  or 
'2S,  with  the  ntime  of  Ft.  Leavenworth,  near  Avhere  the  present  city 
of  the  same  name  stands.  While  the  buildings  for  this  post  were  being 
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■erected,  Mrs.  Belknap,  like  a  true  soldier's  wife,  ate  and  slept  under 
a  tent,  until  tliey  were  ready  to  be  occupied. 

Subsequently  she  followed  her  luishaTid  to  I'Morida,  where  he  had 
been  ordered  durino-  the  eainpainii  with  the  Seininolcs ;  and,  later  still, 
«he  aceonij)anied  him  to  tiie  jiostson  the  Arkansas,  l^orts  Smith  and 
Gibson,  where  this  <levoted  ami  nobh*  wife,  always  of  a  frail  constitu- 
tion and  never  of  robust  h(\altli,  spent  sev(>ral  years  more,  far  removc^l 
from  those  thousand  comforts  ard  refinements  to  which  she  liail  been 
accustomed  in  early  life.  Did  slie  complain  of  this?  Xevcr!  but 
remained  always  the  same  true  Christian  woman,  ami  devoted  wife 
and  mother. 

The  gallant  i)art  acted  by  Gen.  Belknap  durinir  the  war  of  18-10 
with  Mexico,  in  which  he  a^ain  distin<jfuished  liimself  at  Palo  Alto, 
Kesaca,  and  other  lields,  is  doubtless  familiar  to  the  reader.  After 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1851,  in  T(^xas,  where  he  was  on  duty 
with  his  troops,  ]\Trs.  Belknaj),  accom})anied  by  her  estimable  and  hi(;ldy 
intelligent  daughters,  came  here  to  join  her  only  son  and  make  this 
her  home. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  her  cheerful  and  hai)py  tempera- 
ment and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  under  her  own  hospitable  roof  that 
these  beautiful  traits  were  most  strikingly  develo])ed.  Tt  was.  there 
that  she  ever  a])peared  a  true  nu)del  for  her  sex,  not  oidy  in  her  domestic 
relations,  but  in  its  avocations  as  w-ell.  With  what  admirable  system 
were  all  of  the  latter  performed;  and  what  scrupulous  neatness  and 
order  reigned  ever,  over  the  entire  premises — indoor  and  out;  and  this 
without  the  least  apparent  bustle,  confusion,  or  inconvenience  to  either 
visitors  or  tlie  household;  perfection  of  housekeejting — not  the  least 
difficult  of  arts! — TTO^ll'] — that  home  where  so  much  of  the  last  few 
years  of  her  life  M'ere  spent — was  to  her  evidently  one  of  calm  and 
true  rational  enjoyment;  while  to  her  friends  one  of  never-failing  at- 
tractions. 

But  it  was  as  a  sincere  and  genuine,  though  wholly  unjiretentious. 
Christian  that  the  character  of  IVIrs.  Belkna])  shone  forth  in  its  greatest 
beauty  and  loveliness.  That  she  was  a  true  Christian,  if  one  ever 
lived,  nobody  for  a  moment  doubted  who  knew  her  well.  It  was 
clearly  mirrored  upon  her  ever  calm  and  serene  countenance  and  evi- 
denced in  the  daily  acts  of  her  life;  yet  she  never  tibtruded  her  re- 
ligion upon  others,  nor  made  a  pi'.l)lic  display  of  it,  to  attract  the 
world's  gaze — if  not  to  enlist  its  ]'raise!  Nor  does  the  writer  remem- 
ber to  have  ever  once  heard  her  ct)n(lemn,  by  a  single  harsh  or  unkind 
w^ord,  any  luunan  being  whose  opinions  or  creed,  be  they  what  thev 
might,  were  not  in  accord  with  her  own.  If,  as  she  tluuight,  wrong, 
it  ever  seemed  with  her  a  source  of  real,  unfeigned  regret,  rather  than 
a  different  feeling,  so  commonly  evinced.  Oh!  what  a  reformation 
will  that  be,  if  it  ever  occurs,  wIumi  all  prof(>ssirg  Christians  shall  act 
thus.    How  infinitely  grt^iter  the  influence  they  will  then  exercise. 
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Charity,  no  less  than  faith  and  hope,  was  a  l^ardiiial  and  a  prac- 
tical ]>rincij)lc  in  the  (.Christianity  of  Mrs.  Belknap;  charity  which, 
if  not,  as  claimed  by  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  world,  "the 
essence  of  Oliristianity, ' '  is  at  least  one  of  its  essential  elements — 
without  which  it  can  have  no  existence. 

But  enough;  it  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  the  subject  of  this 
im})erfect  sketch  was  one  whose  practice  in  life,  no  moi-e  than  her 
avowed  principles,  were  never  called  in  question. 

Truly  it  may  be  said,  she  probably  had  not  an  enemy  on  earth; 
-and  that, 

''None  knew  her  but  to  love  her. 
None  named  her  but  to  praise." 

Keokuk,  Dec.  20,  185S. 


Tpie  backwoodsman  has  many  substantial  enjoyments. 
After  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and  a  short  season  of  priva- 
tion and  danger,  he  finds  himself  surrounded  with  plenty. 
His  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  supply  his  table  with  meat ;  the 
forest  abounds  in  game,  the  fertile  soil  yields  abundant  crops ; 
lie  has,  of  course,  bread,  milk  and  butter;  the  rivers  furnish 
fish,  and  the  woods  honey.  For  these  various  articles  there 
is  at  first  no  market,  and  the  farmer  acquires  the  generous 
habit  of  spreading  them  profusely  on  his  table,  and  giving 
them  freely  to  a  hungry  traveler  and  an  indigent  neighbor. 
Hospitality  and  kindness  are  among  the  virtues  of  the  first 
settlers.  Exposed  to  common  dangers  and  toils,  they  become 
united  by  the  closest  ties  of  social  intercourse.  Accustomed 
to  arm  in  each  other's  defence,  to  aid  in  each  other's  labor,  to 
assist  in  the  affectionate  duty  of  nursing  the  sick,  and  the 
mournful  office  of  burying  the  dead,  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart  are  kept  in  constant  exercise;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
class  of  men  in  our  country  who  obey  the  calls  of  friendship, 
or  the  claims  of  benevolence  with  such  cheerful  promptness, 
or  with  so  liberal  a  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience. — Judge 
TlaWs  Sketches  of  ike  West. 
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BY  HON.  CIIAULES  ]I.  ROBINSON. 


Among  niiimals,  man  alone  uses  weapons.  Ilis  earliest, 
aside  from  hands  and  teeth,  were  doubtless  clubs  and  stones. 
Later  lie  learned  to  combine  the  two  by  fastening  a  stone  to 
the  end  of  his  club.  In  the  process  of  time,  this  stone,  at 
first  a  ragged  flint  or  a  smooth  pebble,  came  to  be  elaborately 
finished  and  have  conventional  form  as  an  elegant  axe  or 
tomahawk. 

Improving  upon  the  idea  of  a  stone  at  the  end  of  a  club, 
he  tied  a  sharp  fragment  of  flint  on  the  end  of  a  long  stick 
and  had  a  spear  with  which  to  stab  his  enemy,  man  or  beast, 
before  coming  to  close  quarters,  or  it  might  be  thrown  a  short 
distance.  The  bow,  with  which  small  spears  might  be  thrown 
with  greater  force  and  to  a  further  distance,  was  a  later 
development. 

In  all  countries  which  have  come  under  the  observation  of 
ethnologists,  it  has  been  found  that  the  primitive  weapons 
were  made  of  stone;  and,  ver^-  strangely,  there  is  a  marked 
similarity  both  as  to  material  and  shape,  in  ancient  weapons 
found  in  countries  the  most  remote  from  each  other. 

In  some  of  the  countries  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
researches  have  shown  a  regular  gradation  upward  from 
weapons  of  roughly  chipped  flints  to  those  perfect  in  outline 
and  highly  polished,  these  gradually  merging  into  weapons 
of  bronze  and  iron,  as  the  knowledge  and  use  of  metals 
progressed. 

To  primitive  man  of  Iowa,  the  use  of  metals  was  prac- 
tically unknown.  True,  a  number  of  ornaments  and  a  few 
spear  or  knife  heads  of  copper  have  been  found,  but  these 
were  probably  hammered  and  rubbed  into  shape  from  small 
masses  of  native  copper  such  as  are  still  found  in  glacial 
debris;  or  may  have  been  obtained  by  barter  from  tribes 
near  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior;  but  this  use  does 
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not  indicate  any  knowledge  of  the  smelting  or  reduction  of 
copper  ores. 

In  the  writer's  collection  is  a  tojnahawk  (the  smaller  of 
the  two  with  handles  shown  in  the  illustration)  found  in 
Marion  county,  which  is  so  nearly  pure  iron  that  it  might  be 
forged  by  any  blacksmith.  It  has  not  been  smelted,  and  is 
merely  a  small  piece  of  very  pure  red  hematite  rubbed  to  an 
edge  and  grooved  for  a  handle. 

The  Indians  of  Iowa  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  w^re  of  the  great  Siouan  family.  They  were  fierce 
warriors  and  were  much  more  expert  weapon  makers  than  the 
Algonquins  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Their  weapons  were  of 
better  material  and  more  artistic  in  form  and  finish. 

For  close  combat,  their  principal  weapon  was  the  axe  or 
tomahawk,  which  Avas  usually  made  from  a  fragment  broken 
from  a  granite  boulder,  such  as  are  still  found  scattered  over 
our  prairies. 

The  axes  and  tomahawks  shown  in  the  illustration  are  all 
from  the  writer's  collection  and  found  in  ]Marion  county. 
The  rough  fragment  shown  is  a  piece  of  granite  weighing 
about  one  and  a  half  pounds  which  had  been  battered  into  a 
size  and  form  ready  for  rubbing  with  sharp  sand  and  gritty 
pieces  of  stone  to  bring  it  to  the  conventional  form.  The  axe 
in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  weighs  six  and  a  half  pounds, 
and  is  probably  too  large  to  have  been  used  as  a  weapon  and 
w^as  for  domestic  use  as  an  axe.  The  others  weigh  from  one 
to  four  pounds  each  and  fairly  illustrate  the  forms  usually 
found. 

The  other  illustration  shows  knife,  arroAV  and  spear  heads, 
all  of  which  were  found  in  Iowa,  except  the  round  or  woman's 
knife  near  the  center,  which  was  found  by  the  writer  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  longest  spear  head  was  found 
within  the  city  limits  of  Des  Moines  a  fcAV  rods  from  the  'Coon 
river. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  among  the  Indians 
each  was  his  own  mechanic  and  when  he  wanted  a  weapon  he 
made  it;  but  if  one  has  an  opportunity  to  examine  a  large 
number  of  weapons  found  in  the  same  general  locality,  he  will 
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be  innnediately  inipi'essed  by  their  great  siinilai'ity  in  ma- 
terial, form  and  finish,  almost  to  the  most  minute  details.  For 
instance,  inspect  the  axes  and  tomahawks  in  the  State  His- 
torical Department  found  in  the  region  including  Boone,  Ft. 
Dodge  and  Webster  City,  and  you  Avill  involuntarily  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  nearly  all  were  made  by  the  same  person. 

The  same  impression  will  be  made  upon  inspection  of 
weapons  from  other  localities,  if  you  can  see  enough  of  them 
together  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

The  question  at  once  arises:  Were  there  primitive  work- 
shops or  weapon  manufactories  in  Iowa  ?  The  answer  is :  It 
is  quite  probable  there  were. 

Some  Indians  would  unquestionably  have  more  natural 
mechanical  skill  and  a  better  eye  for  artistic  form  than  others, 
and  when  one  of  these  made  for  himself  a  tomahawlv  which 
was  pronounced  a  thing  of  beauty  by  his  fellows,  it  would 
be  but  natural  in  any  state  of  society  for  the  less  skillful  man 
to  desire  it.  He  Avould  say  to  the  owner:  ''I  wish  I  could 
make  such  an  elegant  tomahawk ;  but  mine  are  nearly  failures. 
How  many  buffalo  hides  and  haunches  of  venison  will  you  take 
for  it?"  The  owner,  knowing  that  he  can  easily  make  one 
as  good  or  even  improve  upon  it,  names  a  price  and  the  trade 
is  made.  He  makes  a  second  and  this  in  turn  is  bartered  to 
another  unskilled  warrior,  and  he  soon  finds  that  by  employ- 
ing his  time  in  the  manufacture  of  tomahawks  and  axes  he 
<?an  supply  his  family  with  meat  and  hides  more  easily  and 
with  more  certainty  than  by  hunting. 

Then,  too,  he  finds  himself  l)ecoming  more  exx^ert;  each 
succeeding  weapon  requiring  less  time  and  labor  than  the  one 
before  and  he  learns  to  select  the  best  material  for  the  pur- 
pose and  where  to  find  it.  His  reputation  as  a  weapon-maker 
spreads,  the  demand  increases ;  a  locality  is  selected  where  the 
material  is  abundant;  he  trains  up  his  sons,  or  perhaps  calls 
in  others  to  assist  him  and  work  under  his  directions,  and  a 
plant  or  manufacturing  establishment,  limited  in  capacity 
only  by  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  its  output,  is 
in  operation. 

The  same  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
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bows,  knives,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  women  who  became  expert  potlei's  establislied  similar 
co-operative  mannfaetories. 

Wliere  the  material  used  is  imperishable,  such  as  stone 
and  flint,  the  debris  found  in  heaps  and  quantities  in  many 
ancient  workshop  quarries,  as  they  are  called  by  the  ethnolo- 
gists, indicates  that  many  workmen  were  engaged  in  the 
manufactu  re. 

Within  the  city  limits  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  at  least 
two  of  these  ancient  manufactories.  One  is  an  ancient  soap- 
stone  quarry  of  several  acres,  on  which  may  still  be  found 
hundreds  of  fragments  of  vessels,  large  and  small,  broken  at 
various  stages  of  their  manufacture  and  discarded  by  the 
workmen. 

The  other  has  car  loads  of  chips  broken  from  quartzite 
pebbles  in  the  manufacture  of  knives,  arrow  and  spear  heads, 
besides  thousands  of  these  broken  at  A^arious  stages  of  com- 
pletion from  the  rounded  pebble  with  but  one  chip  taken  off 
to  the  weapon  broken  at  the  last  stroke  before  completion. 

Strangely,  however,  the  debris  in  both  these  ancient  manu- 
factories indicates  that  no  finished  or  completed  work  was 
made  in  this  workshop.  At  the  first  all  fragments  found  are 
of  rough,  incomplete  vessels  with  thick  walls  covered  with 
marks  of  the  flint  chisels,  Avhile  fragments  of  such  vessels 
found  on  village  sites  in  the  locality  and  quite  a  number  of 
perfect  ones  which  have  been  dug  up,  show  that  they  were 
rubbed  perfectly  smooth  and  the  walls  reduced  to  a  thickness 
of  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

i\Iost  of  the  fragments  at  the  arrow  factory  are  merely 
unshaped  chips,  but  there  are  many  thin  leaf -shaped  rejects, 
some  of  which  are  so  nearly  perfect  that  they  might  be  com- 
pleted to  any  one  of  the  usual  forms  in  use  for  knives,  arrows 
or  spears.  .  Xo  completed  ones  are  found,  however. 

It  is  conjectured  that  in  both  these  manufactories  the 
product  was  in  the  rough  and  when  bartered  the  purchaser 
completed  it  at  his  leisure,  as  the  finishing  would  require,  per- 
haps, less  mechanical  skill. 

The  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  any  such  workshops  having 
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been  found  in  Iowa,  but  he  has  no  doubt  *?iey  may  be  located 
if  careful  seai'ch  should  be  made  in  the  ii.  and  reirions  of  the 
State  for  such  an  accumulalioji  of  dt'bris  >,.s  should  be  found 
•on  the  sites  of  such  manufactories. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Actual  Settlers. — The  next  session  «  i  Con<i'ress  is  now 
near  at  hand,  and  we  would  urj^e  upon  the  farmers  of  the  in- 
terior the  importance  of  taking-  immediate  measures  for  mak- 
ing- an  early  and  strong"  representation  of  their  interests  and 
wants  at  the  seat  of  Goverinuent.  Let  petitions  be  circulated 
and  signed  by  every  settler  in  the  west,  uri'ing  upon  Congress 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action  on  t:.e  subject  of  pre- 
emption. Let  the  voice  of  the  Avest  go  forth  as  one  voice,  de- 
mandhig  that  prompt  justice  be  done  to  the  settler,  and  his 
dearly  bought  rights  effectually  secui'cd  to  him  by  the  laws. 
They  are  in  this  Territory  the  earliest  occu:>ants  of  the  coun- 
try. They  have  left  homes  endeared  to  t\w::i  by  the  pleasures 
of  cultivated  society,  by  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and  as  the 
dwelling  places  of  relatives  and  friends.  They  have  encoun- 
tered the  privations  and  sufferings  incident  To  the  earh^  settle- 
ment of  a  country.  And  all  this  they  have  suffered  and  done 
to  better  their  condition,  under  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
receiving  from  the  Government  the  same  inimunities  hitherto 
granted  to  actual  settlers  on  its  lands.  ^lost  of  them  are  resi- 
dent on  their  claims — and  all  of  them  have  expended  more  or 
less  labor  and  money  on  them  in  the  erection  of  buildings, 
planting  crops,  and  making  other  valuable  improvements.  It 
is  now^  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  these  improvements 
shall  be  secured  to  the  hardy  pioneer  of  the  woods  who  made 
them,  or  shall  fall  a  prey  to  the  greediness  of  the  bloated  spec- 
ulator in  public  lands.  We  deem  it  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  Government  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  its  rich 
and  unappropriated  lands  by  holding  out  to  the  emigrant  the 
inducement  of  perfect  security  in  his  possessions  and  improve- 
ments. In  most  cases  their  all  is  invested,  and  if  Government 
will  not  protect  them  they  deem  it  right  to  protect  themselves. 
They  must  either  stand  firmly  side  by  side  t*^  maintain  their 
rights  peaceably  if  they  can — at  any  rate  to  maintain  them,  or 
must  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  enemy  and  rely 
upon  the  tender  mercies  of  the  devouring  speculator.  The 
latter  they  will  not  do! — Iowa  News  (Da  Buquc),  Sept.  2, 
1837. 


A  GOOD  IOWA  AVOMAN. 


Mrs.  Florence  Miller,  y^resident  of  the  Iowa  Woman's 
'Christian  Temperatice  Union,  died  at  Des  Moines  hist  Sntur- 
•day.  For  more  than  twenty  years  she  was  a  familiar  fif^iire- 
about  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  never  in  the  way.  As  thi; 
legislative  procession  moves,  members  and  senators  are  met 
at  every  turn  by  lady  lobbyists.  Some  of  these  are  ambitions 
to  be  in  the  public  eye;  others  are  working  for  the  recognition 
of  fads  and  foibles,  and  most  of  them  have  little  consideration 
for  the  personal  comfort  of  legislators  or  the  necessary  course 
of  legislation.  INFrs.  ]\riller  belonged  to  none  of  these.  She 
seemed  to  liave  as  much  right  there  as  anj^body.  She  was 
earnest,  but  never  irritating;  persistent  but  never  obtrusive, 
and  in  all  her  work  so  gracious  and  true  as  to  win  the  regard 
of  all  men  of  character.  Where  women  and  children  were 
concerned,  and  where  the  interests  of  common  morality  were 
involved,  there  'Mrs.  ]\Iiller  would  appear  to  plead  with  all  the 
force  of  gracious  Christian  womanhood,  and  while  she  no 
•doubt  saw  many  hours  of  discouragement,  it  is  hardly  possible 
she  ever  wrought  in  vain,  for  such  work  as  hers  is  never  lost. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  temperance  and  other  moral  reforms 
are  not  more  generally  sustained  in  the  spirit  manifest  in  the 
work  of  Florence  ^liller.  While  others  scolded  and  threatened 
and  waxed  bitter  she  persuaded  and  plead  and  prayed.  So 
many  reformers  seem  to  want  to  hurt  somebody  more  than  to 
help  somebody  else.  ]\Irs.  i\Iiller  was  never  that  way.  The 
''soft  answer''  was  ever  on  her  lips.  The  one  idea  of  help, 
help,  help  was  ever  uppennost  ir  -ler  purpose  and  she  had  no 
time  to  plan  revenges  for  those  who  offended  against  her  dear- 
•est  purposes.  Even  those  Avho  steeled  their  minds  and  hearts 
against  her  pleading  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  l)y  her 
native  dignity,  her  sweet  spirit  and  her  loving  kindness 
toward  all  mankind.  The  world  sometimes  seems  crowded 
with  reformers,  but  there  is  always  plenty  of  room  for  genth\ 
heli)ful  women  such  as  FUn-enee  ^liller. — Souifor  A.  B.  Funh 
■hi  Spi)-if  L(il(  Baicon,  Aug.  .21,  tOod. 
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EDI  ^j;'  O  R I  A  L    J3  E  l^A  U  T  M  K  IS  T . 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TLEASA?  lllLL. 


While  we  have  had  in  previous  nunihers  ])artial  acconiits  of 
that  disastrous  al't'air,  it  has  still  seemed  desirable  that  thcst' 
pages  should  contain  further  details — a  niore  minute  survey  of 
the  field  of  battle,  its  incidents  and  its  surroundings.  This 
we  have  at  last  secured  in  our  leading  article.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  I\Ir.  Solon  P.  Benson,  a  man  who  left  an  arm  to  be- 
buried  from  the  field  hospital.  He  is  now,  after  all  these 
years,  a  well-known,  prosperous  banker,  in  the  town  of  Pier- 
son,  Woodbury  Co.,  Iowa.  lie  was  mustered  into  the  U.  S. 
service  at  Camp  Franklin,  Dubucpie,  on  the  30th  day  of 
August,  1862,  as  First  Corporal  of  Co.  F,  32d  Iowa  Infantry, 
and  afterwards  promoted  to  Fourth  Sergeant.  He  was  badly 
winded  at  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  April  9,  1864, 
and  was  captured  by  the  Confederates,  remaining  a  prisoner 
of  war  several  months.  AVitli  others  he  was  finally  exchanged 
and  mustered  out  of  the  service  for  disability,  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  October  8,  1864.  He  therefore  saw  hard  service,  becom- 
ing intimately  acquainted  with  the  destitution  and  suffering- 
of  hospital  life  within  the  enemy's  lines.  INlr.  Benson's  thrill- 
ing experiences  enable  him  to  write  from  full  knowledge. 
More  than  this,  he  has  devoted  years  to  a  study  of  the  Eed 
River  Campaign  and  the  fields  of  battle  in  which  it  culminated 
on  the  8th  m\d  9th  days  of  April,  1864.  He  has  spent  some 
time  at  Pleasant  Hill,  and  in  its  vicinity,  interviewing  old  set- 
tlers who  were  there  during  the  clash  of  arms,  meeting  alsO' 
many  southern  soldiers  who  were  in  the  desperate  battle.  He 
found  them  not  unfriendly,  and  willing  to  aid  him  in  his 
quest  for  infonnation.  He  has,  therefore,  been  able  to  include 
many  details,  personal  and  otherwise,  which  had  escaped 
observation.    Such  articles  are  by  far  the  best  materials  for 
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First  Corporal,  aud  later,  4th  Serjeant  Company  F,  Tliirty-second  Iowa  Infantry. 
Wounded  at  tlie  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  April  H,  1SG4. 


EDITOKIAL  DKI'AI  MENT. 


history.  Some  of  tlic  iiicinoi-jihlc  (I('.s(;i'ii)ti()ns  of  the  historic 
eharyv  at  J>alakl;ivn,  in  the  (Iriineai)  war,  were  written  lon^ 
years  afterwards,  by  men  wlio  participated  in  that  wild  rout. 
In  ]il<e  manner  soldi(M's  ol"  tin*  civil  war,  both  Union  (Uid  Con- 
federate, are  now  i-ecordini^,'  niany  facts  not  disclosed  by  tlie 
official  I'eports  and  which  have  not  come  within  tli(^  knowled<4"<j' 
of  liistoriajis.  It  is  •••ood  work'  in  this  direction  that  ha.s  been 
performed  by  Serjeant  J^enson.  Jn  the  days  succeeding  the 
battles,  eastern  tr()o])s  seemed  to  have  won  all  the  glory.  In 
fact,  the  loss  of  one  of  their  officers,  a  splendid  soldier,  who 
had  been  a  commanding  figure  in  the  politics  or  statesmanship- 
of  New  York,  for  a  time  overshadowed  every  other.  This  was 
so  palpable  that  it  excited  comment  by  western  soldiers  who 
were  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  ungenerous  or  jealous. 

Three  Iowa  regiments  took  ])art  in  the  battle  of  Pleasant 
Hill— the  14th  Infantry,  Col.  Wni.  T.  Shaw;  the  27th,  Col. 
James  I.  (lilbert,  and  the  32d,  Col.  John  Scott.  At  this  time 
the  14th  Infantry  was  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  J.  II.  Newbold, 
who  was  killed  in  the  l)attle.  Colonel  Shaw  was  in  command 
of  the  brigade.  It  was  known  in  the  reports  as  "Shaw's 
Brigade." 

The  14th  was  recruited  in  the  following  counties:  Jones, 
Johnson,  Jasper,  Scott,  Tama,  Dubuciue,  Chickasaw^  Bremer,. 
Henry,  Lee,  Davis,  Van  Buren,  Decatur,  Louisa,  Marion, 
Linn,  Des  ^loines  and  Iowa. 

The  27th  was  mainly  from  the  counties  of  Allamakee, 
Buchanan,  Chickasaw,  Clayton,  Delaware,  Floyd  and  Mitchell. 

Coming  from  a  more  sparsely  settled  region,  the  32d  Infan- 
try had  men  enlisted  from  the  following  counties:  Boone-, 
Story,  Marshall.  Grundy,  Ilardin.  Hamilton,  Webster,  Cal- 
houn, Pocahontas,  Humboldt,  Wright,  Franklin,  Butler, 
Bremer,  Cerro  Gordo,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Kossuth,  Worth 
and  Winnebago. 

More  than  forty  Iowa  counties  were  represented  in  these 
three  regiments  at  Pleasant  Hill. 

The  casualties  in  the  Iowa  reghnents  are  given  in  Fox's 
"I\egiment;d  Loss(\s  in  the  American  Civil  War,"  a.s  follows: 

The  Fourteenth  Infantry  (Col.  AVillinm  T.  ShawO,  killed, 
13;  wounded,  55;  missing  and  prisoners,  14.    Total,  82. 
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The  Twenty-seventh  Infantry  (Col.  .Innie.s  T.  Cilbcrt) , 
killed,  4;  wounded,  70;  niissin<i',  14.  Totnl,  SS.  It  seems 
almost  a  discrepancy  that  only  4  wci-e  killed  in  the  27th 
Infantry  af»'ainst  a  list  of  70  ^vo^n(h'd--but  that  is  the  official 
report. 

The  Thirty-second  Infantry  (Col.  John  Scott),  killed,  33; 
wounded,  111;  niissin<;'  and  ])j'jsoners,  r)G.    Total.  200. 

The  total  of  killed,  wonndi^d  and  missing-  in  the  three  Iowa 
regiments  was  380. 

Gen.  A.  J.  Smith--''01d  A.  J.,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called  by  the  Iowa  men  Avhom  he  led  on  many  bloody  fields — 
commanded  detachments  of  tlu^  IGth  and  17tli  Army  Corps 
on  the  Red  Kiver  Ex})edition.  Col.  Wm.  T.  Shaw's  hri^^ade 
belonged  to  the  16th  Corp.s,  and  Avas  therefore  a  ])art  of  Oen. 
Smith's  command.  To  no  commander  have  the  Iowa  soldiers 
looked  back  with  greater  affection  and  pride  than  to  CJen.  A.  J. 
Smith.  He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1838  and  saw  active 
service  on  our  frontiers,  in  ^Mexico  and  the  civil  war.  lie 
rose  to  the  rank  of  ^Major  Oeneral  of  Volunteers  and  Colonel 
of  the  7th  Regular  Cavalry.  lie  resigned  from  the  i-egular 
.army  May  6,  1869.  Cen.  Crant  appointed  him  postmaster  of 
;St.  Louis,  April  3,  1869.  He  died  June  30,  1897.  His  record 
fills  two  pages  of  Gen.  Cullum's  Biographical  Register  of  AVest 
Point.  It  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  active 
service. 

Mr.  Benson  has  kindly  procured  three  other  articles  which 
we  take  pleasure  in  publishing  in  connection  with  his  own. 
They  form  a  very  fitting  addition  to  his  work,  and  may  be 
■  described  or  summarized  as  follows: 

Reminiscences  of  the  Battle  of  l*leasant  Hill,  by  ITenry 
H.  Childers,  a  lawyer  of  New  York,  who  then  lived  in  Pleasant 
Hill,  and  who  writes  a  very  readable  article  from  a  citizen's 
standpoint,  and  being  of  the  south,  it  is  quite  valuable  on 
account  of  the  opposite  views  it  reflects.  ]\Ir.  Childers  is  a 
facile  and  pleasing  writer  and  the  last  of  the  Childers  name 
now  living. 

The  next  is  that  of  Col.  Wm.  II.  Heath,  of  the  33d  :\ro. 
Infantry,  which  was  brigaded  witli  the  35th  Iowa  and  fought 
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in  the  reserves  with  Gen.  J.  A.  Mower.  ^Iv.  Heath's  article 
lets  some  li^^lit  into  the  inner  iniJitnry  circles  of  tliat  place 
and  time  which  will  be  of  interest  to  many  readers.  It  docs 
not  cover  iiuich  of  the  history,  but  is  (|uite  lucid  as  to  his 
little  corner  of  the  field. 

Another  article  is  the  narrative  of  the  escape  of  Private 
Ben  Van  Dyke,  of  the  14th  Iowa,  whieh  is  quite  romantic  and 
interesting.    This  old  soldier  is  now  living  in  Oklahoma. 

Note. — Articles  on  tlie  Battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  by  ('ol.  William  T.  Siiaw.  ex- 
Judpre  Cliarlos  T.  (iraiif^or,  and  Capt.  Thomas  Mc(vall,  may  bo  found  in  Vol.  Ill, 
3d  series,  of  The  Annals  of  Iowa,  i>p.  4U1  42:3.  See  also  pp.  4Grj-l6S  of  the  same 
volume  for  referenc(^s  to  Col.  Sbaw.  An  article  by  Hon,  A.  J.  Barkloy,  in  tlio 
same  volume,  pp.  23-81,  sliould  also  be  read  in  tiiis  connection. 


THE  LETTERS  AND  PAPERS  OF  ROBERT  LUCAS. 

For  many  years  the  lack  of  original  sonrce  material  bear- 
ing upon  the  life  and  political  activities  of  the  fii'st  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Iowa  has  been  the  despair  of  collectors  and 
students  of  Iowa  liistoiy.  Indeed,  after  many  futile  efforts 
to  discover  the  precious  manuscripts,  the  story  that  the  letters 
and  papers  of  Robert  Lucas  had  long  ago  been  accidentally 
destroyed  by  fire  had  come  to  be  accepted  as  fact.  This  was 
the -situation  when  in  October,  1905,  ^Ir.  John  C.  Parish,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  elected  to 
write  a  thesis  on  "Robert  Lucas,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Iowa." 

]\Ir.  Parish,  of  course,  soon  found  himself  embarrassed  by 
the  lack  of  source  material.  However,  after  conference  with 
Prof.  Benj.  F.  Shambaugh  (under  whose  direction  the  thesis 
ivas  being  prepared)  it  was  decided  to  make  a  thorough  search 
for  the  missing  letters  and  papers.  Sometime  in  November, 
1905,  Professor  Shambaugh  called  upon  Robert  Lucas,  a 
grandson  of  Governor  Lucas,  and  enlisted  his  interest  in  the 
renewed  effort  to  bring  to  light  the  material  that  Avas  supposed 
to  be  lost  or  destroyed.  The  first  document  discovered  through 
eo-operation  with  the  grandson  was  the  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Executive  Journal  of  Iowa  for  1838-1841,  which  contains 
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a  complete  record  of  the  official  executive  acts  of  Governor 
Lucas  during  his  term  of  iicarly  three  ycMrs. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Executive  Journal,  ^Ir.  Tiirisli 
made  several  visits  to  the  honie  of  the  <^raii(ls()ii,  liohrrt 
Lucas.  With  renewed  zeal  the  search  was  carried  into  tlic  attic 
of  the  old  home  of  Col.  Edward  Lucas,  a  son  of  tlie  CJovcriiof 
wlio  had  lived  near  Iowa  City.  There  The  Holxrl  Luais 
Journal  of  the  War  of  1812  was  found  alonp:  with  two  l)ox('s 
containing-  hundreds  of  manuscript  letters  and  pai)ers  wi-ittcn 
by  or  addressed  to  Ivobert  Lucas  and  coverin,^"  a  })eri()d  of 
nearly  fifty  years.  The  entire  collection,  which  has  been  care- 
fully examined  by  I\Ir.  Parish,  is  perhaps  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  body  of  historical  material  that  has  thus  far  come 
to  light  in  this  State.  With  the  discovery  of  the  Lucas  letters 
and  papers  comes  the  hope  that  the  letters  and  papers  of  his 
successor,  Governor  John  Chambers,  are  still  in  existence  and 
will  some  day  be  accessible  to  students  of  Iowa  history. 


DEATH  OF  AN  IOWA  AUTHOR. 

The  poem,  ''There  is  no  Death,"  has  been  made  familiar  to 
most  -readers  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  reprinted  hundreds 
of  times,  and  copied  in  whole  or  in  part  in  numberless  obituary 
articles  or  addresses,  since  it  was  written  by  an  Iowa  journalist 
in  1863.  The  author  was  J.  L.  ^IcCreery,  who  published  a 
weekly  paper  at  Delhi,  Delaware  county,  Iowa,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  was  later  employed  on  other  Iowa  papers. 
After  his  journalistic  career  in  Iowa,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
clerkship  in  the  General  Ijand  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
w^hich  he  doubtless  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  illness,  lie 
passed  away  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  after  a  surgical  operation, 
Sept.  7,  1906.  For  some  years  after  he  wrote  this  poem  there 
was  a  dispute  concerning  its  authorship,  as  there  was  in  rela- 
tion to  that  of  "The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore"  and  "Ben 
Bolt."  ]Mr.  McCreery's  right  to  it  was  made  a  matter  of 
doubt  by  the  fact  that  it  was  so  often  attributed  to  Sir  Edward 
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Bulwer-Lytton.  The  difficulty  of  c]:ettinpr  the  question  settled 
had  vexed  and  inade  him  soniewliat  indifferent  on  the  su))ject. 
Two  versions  had  appeared,  creating-  still  further  confusion. 
Knowing  him  intimately  and  well  the  editor  of  The  Annals 
invited  him  to  give  its  history  in  these  pages.  We  also  urged 
him  to  tell  our  readers  how  there  came  to  he  two  versions  of 
the  poem,  lie  fully  complied  with  our  requests,  though  in  a 
half  jocular  manner,  and  his  interesting  article  may  be  found 
in  Vol.  I,  3d  series,  pp.  196-209.  A  fairly  good  half-tone  por- 
trait of  Mr.  iMcCreeiy  accompanies  the  article.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  own  clear  and  explicit  statement  has  settled  the 
question  of  authorship  for  all  time.  It  may  be  found  in  most 
of  our  Iowa  libraries  and  will  always  be  read  with  interest. 


THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  IOWA  SOLDIERS. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  con- 
siderable agitation  in  this  State  on  the  subject  of  republishing 
the  records  of  the  soldiers  of  the  civil  w^ar.  The  rosters  of 
the  different  commands  were  published  by  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral during  the  war  period,  but  the  w^ork  w^as  done  in  haste 
and  there  were  many  errors  and  omissions  which  may  be  cor- 
rected at  this  time.  This  w^ork  properly  belongs  to  the  office 
of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  and  if  legislation  is 
secured  for  that  purpose  there  will  be  no  question  as  t-o  who 
shall  superintend  the  work.  It  will,  of  course,  emanate  from 
that  office.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Reports  of  Adjutant  General  N.  B.  Baker  is  not  needed 
in  the  Historical  Department.  This  is  not  only  a  final  measure 
of  justice  to  the  men  who  stood  behind  the  guns  in  1861-65, 
but  a  matter  of  the  greatest  public  convenience.  This  work 
should  be  undertaken  under  the  editorship  of  the  finest  mil- 
itary scholar  in  the  State  and  no  pains  spared  to  secure  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy.  The  States  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  Ave  presume  still 
others,  have  published  what  are  models  in  their  way.  x\ll  the 
States,  north  as  well  as  south,  will  sooner  or  later  provide  for 
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the  republication  of  tlioir  wnr  records.  In  this  patriotic  woj-lc 
Iowa,  should  be  a  leader,  not  a  followei-  at  the  end  of  tlie 
procession. 

Not  only  should  the  editinp:  be  done  l)y  the  most  (tapaljlc 
man  in  Iowa,  but  the  boohs  should  be  brought  out  in  the  best 
style  of  the  art  of  printing-  at  tliis  time.  Wlien  the  volumes' 
appear  they  should  be  such  that  oxevy  lowan  will  be  proud 
of  them.  Aside  from  the  records  of  the  civil  war,  the  volumes 
should  contain  the  rosters  of  all  the  smaller  commands  that 
were  raised  in  Iowa  in  territorial  times,  to  hold  the  Indians 
in  check,  or  to  protect  the  frontier  settlers.  There  were  sev- 
eral such  commands  of  which  no  record  exists  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  except  that  compiled  by  Harvey  Reid  of  Maquoketa 
from  the  recollections  of  a  participant  in  the  command  which 
removed  the  Winnebago  Indians  from  Iowa  to  ^Minnesota.  It 
is  not  practicable  to  secure  within  the  State  of  Iowa  any 
record  of  the  names  of  the  men  who  volunteered  for  the  'Mex- 
ican war.  The  information  required  is  in  the  AYar  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  and  nowhere  else.  It  should  be  faith- 
fully copied  and  printed  here.  The  volumes  should  include 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Expedition,  the  North- 
ern Border  Brigade,  and  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  Span- 
ish and  Philippine  wars.  The  memory  of  every  man  who 
shouldered  a  musket  or  drew  a  sw^ord  in  the  Territory  or  State 
of  Iowa  in  response  to  any  of  these  patriotic  calls,  should  be 
perpetuated  through  the  publication  of  these  precious  records. 


EARTHQUAKES  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  YALLEY. 

Few  residents  of  Iowa,  perhaps  none,  who  read  the  dis- 
patches relating  to  the  terrible  wreckage  of  life  and  property 
following  the  recent  earthquakes  in  California  and  Chili  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  such  a  convulsion  here  in  this  region 
of  long  rolling  prairies  and  low,  far-reaching  valleys.  No  mort^ 
doubtless  did  they  regard  such  a  calamity  as  even  a  remote 
possibility  within  the  reaches  of  the  ]\rississippi  valley.  Ordi- 
narily there  is  no  wit  or  wisdom  in  borrowing  trouble.  On 
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the  otlior  hand,  it  is  just  as  W(3ll  to  realize  that  tlie  inhabitants 
of  this  luid-continental  rcj^ion  have  in  not  remote  times  suf- 
fered .severely  from  seismie  shocl^s.  It  may  not  be  j^eiicrally 
known  that  in  one  instance  tlie  series  of  shoeks  is  pronounced 
by  the  scientific  authorities  of  our  National  Geological  Survey 
to  have  been  ''the  greatest  eaj'tluiualce  our  country  lias  experi- 
enced  since  its  settlement,"  not  even  excepting  the  destructive 
shock  at  Chai'lestoAvn,  in  188G,  or  the  recent  terrifying  mani- 
festation at  Sail  Francisco.  Moreover,  the  center  of  that  shock 
was  not  far  removed  from  the  borders  of  Iowa  and  our  own 
area,  proliably  came  within  the  circumference  of  the  dis- 
turbance. 

Readers  of  the  annals  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  West, 
especially  of  Illinois  and  INIissouri,  frequently  come  upon  ref- 
erences to  or  descriptions  of  a  terrible  commotion  of  the  earth 
that  culminated  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  IMadrid  in  south- 
eastern IMissouri,  a  few  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  iMississippi  rivers.  All  contemporary  accounts  concur  in 
ascribing  extraordinary  violence  to  its  manifestations  and  vast 
area  to  the  region  affected.  The  chroniclers  are  not  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  precise  time  of  its  occurrence.  Governor  John 
Reynolds  of  Illinois  had  personal  experience  of  the  shocks 
and  in  his  autobiography  states  that  they  began  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Nov.  11,  1811.  Audubon,  the  nat- 
uralist, says  that  he  was  traveling  across  the  "Barrens"  of 
Kentucky  in  November,  and  "one  afternoon"  suddenly  be- 
came aware  that  some  disturbance  was  imminent  and  almost 
immediately  witnessed  fearful  earth  waves  that  utterly  be- 
wildered him.  The  English  geologist  and  traveler  Feather- 
stonehaugh,  who  visited  the  region  around  about  New  Madrid 
in  1834,  says  in  his  Travels  that  the  earthquake  took  place 
in  December,  and  ]\Ir.  Fuller  of  our  National  Geological  Sur- 
vey gives  December  16  as  the  date.  "The  vibrations,"  says 
the  latter,  "did  not  cease  for  over  a  year.  *  *  *  During 
the  succeeding  three  months  1,874:  shocks  were  recorded,  of 
whicli  eight  were  violently  tlestnictive,  ten  very  severe,  and 
thirty-fiv(»  genei'ally  alai'iiiing.  In  fact,  this  earthquake  is 
famous  all  over  the  world  as  one  of  the  few  instances  of  almost 
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incessant  sliakiii<;'  for  a  period  (if  many  iiiontlis  in  a  rojjjion 
remote  from  {ho  seat  of  any  voleanie  action." 

Featlierst()nehau*iii  (l(\scril)es  the  rej^'ion  about  Xew  Madrid 
as  a  ''flat  alluvial  area  without  a  vestiu'e  of  rocky  sti-ala,  many 
parts  generally  well  wooded,  but  coulainin^-  two  or  thi-ce  prai- 
ries of  about  five  miles  s(|uare  wheiv  cotton  and  Indian  corn 
are  cultivated."  Such  a  re<iion  does  not  su^'^i^st  .seismic  oi-  vol- 
canic distur-bances,  nevertheless  the  pioneers  witnessi^l  some 
terrific  events.  Their  ears  were  deafened  by  loud  crashing-  iv- 
ports  that  resembled  heavy  cannonadin<i'.  Sulphurous  vapors 
rolled  over  the  land.  Besides  the  hoj-rible  earth  waves  that 
must  have  almost  shattered  the  nervous  systems  of  man  and 
beast  alike — immense  chasms  opened  in  the  earth  whence 
issued  dense  vapors  and  torrents  of  water.  The  beds  of  lakes 
and  swamps  were  upheaved  and  fertile  fields  of  lar^e  area 
sunk  and  became  lakes,  varying"  in  depth  from  four  to  100 
feet.  In  the  Mississippi,  islands  sank  out  of  sight,  and  the  up- 
heaval and  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the  river  produced 
a  fearful  surge  that  was  like  the  fateful  return  of  the  ruthless 
ocean  tides  that  follow  eartlu[uakes  along  the  seaboai-d. 

Governor  Reynolds  tells  us  that  shocks  continued  to  be 
experienced  for  years  after  throughout  southern  Illinois;  he 
records  one  in  1855  at  the  time  he  was  writing.  Writing  in 
response  to  our  incpiiry,  Mr.  II.  C.  Rizer,  of  the  National  Geo- 
logical Survey  informs  the  writer  that  "slight  shocks  originat- 
ing in  the  New  Madrid  region  occur  several  times  annually, 
and  could  be  detected  by  instruments  in  Illinois  and  probably 
even  in  Iowa.  You  may  possibly  recall  that  quite  a  sevei'e 
shock  occurred  last  sunnner  in  this  region."  Our  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers  in  San  Francisco  may  well  be  tinged  with 
prudent  considerations  for  contingencies  in  our  own  habitat. 

H. 


RIFLE  AND  TELEPHONE. 

A  most  interesting  object  lesson  may  be  seen  in  the  hos- 
pitable home  of  Mr.  Ceoi'ge  Dut-lield,  a  pioneer  farmer  and 
octogenarian  who  comes  down  from  the  days  of  Black  Hawk 
and  Keokuk,  and  who  resides  on  the  I'ight  bank  of  the  I)es 
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Mc  •       of  miles  above  tlie  town  of  Keosaiuiua. 

S';  i"  wall  hangs  his  old  niuzzle-loadinj^'  rille, 

"   !  •'.    •  's  !)    ji  Iowa  <^iinsniith  some  time  in  the  thirties 

oj.   '  ■   jse  days  the  hunter  had  never  heard  of 

breech-.  metallic  cartridges.    I\Ir.  Dufheld  was  an 

expert  hunte.,  .dling  elk,  deer  and  bear,  and  his  gun  -was  an 
important  adjunct  in  the  early  days  in  securing  meat  for  the 
table.  The  gunsmiths  made  several  rifles  for  him  which  he 
promptly  discai'decl  as  unfit  for  his  puri)oses.  At  last  the  one 
we  have  under  consideration  met  his  requirements  and  was  in 
frequent  use  until  game  disappeared.  While  these  old  rifles 
were  crude  in  most  respects  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
present  day,  many  of  them  were  fired  with  great  precision 
and  carried  long  distances.  When  used  in  battle  they  became 
very  effective  weapons.  This  was  especially  shown  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1814,  when  the  British  under 
Gen.  Sir  E.  i\L  Pakenham  were  so  unfortunately  and  unmerci- 
fully slaughtered.  Each  owner  of  one  of  these  old  nuizzle- 
loading  rifles  provided  himself  with  a  pair  of  iron  bullet- 
moulds  in  which  he  cast  his  round  bullets,  sometimes  from 
a  wooden  ladle  and  sometimes  from  an  iron  spoon.  Each  one 
had  a  powder-horn  from  which  he  poured  his  powder  into  a 
charger,"  which  was  used  to  measure  the  quantity  required. 
In  the  lower  end  of  the  breech  was  a  small  box  in  which  the 
hunter  carried  his  ' '  patches, ' '  which  were  bits  of  greased  cot- 
ton cloth  in  which  the  bullets  were  wrapped  to  separate  them 
from  the  powder.  This  old  gun  is  always  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  hangs  in  the  leather  slings  which  were  provided  for  it  long 
ago.  Altogether,  it  has  a  primitive  look  when  compared  with 
modern  arms.  Innnediately  under  it  has  been  placed  one  of 
the  latest  improved  telephones,  which  enables  IMr.  Duffield 
freely  to  connnunicate  not  only  with  the  people  of  his  own 
county,  but  it  reaches  throughout  the  State  and  beyond. 
These  two  objects  bring  the  present  and  the  past  into  close 
contrast,  and  they  show  probably  as  distinctly  as  anything 
else  the  wonderful  progress  which  has  been  made  during  the 
past  sixty  yeai's. 
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NEW  PUBLICA^rJOXS. 

McCarvcr  ami  Tacoma,  hy  Thomufi  W.  Frofich.    Loicindu  d-  llanford, 
Seattle,  1906,  2>P.  I^S. 

The  history  of  tliat  ]i;irt  of  tlic"  Uiiitccl  States  wliicli  lies  ^v(•st  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  if  not  of  equal,  is  of  coimiioii  ini[)()rtHiice  witli  that 
which  lies  east.  ]t  is  tlie  history  of  a  Jar^er  area,  witii  a  f^^reater  diver- 
sity of  soil,  climate,  and  resources,  and  a  larger  poi»uhiti()n  eventually. 
It  shous  a  march  of  civilization  unprecedented  in  any  former  age.  In 
this  ])rogress,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  })ioneers  of  Iowa  were  also  pio- 
neers in  Oregon  and  California  and  in  the  intervening  States. 

This  book  records  the  life  of  one  of  the  founders  of  a  city  u]»on 
the  Mississippi  river,  l^urlington,  Iowa,  who  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
of  a  city  upon  Puget  Soundj  Tacoma,  State  of  Washington. 

Morton  Matthew  McC^arver  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Lexington,  Ky., 
Jan.  14,  1807.  After  adventures  in  his  youth  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  a  tlatboat  to  New  Orleans,  and  tramps  in  Texas,  he  came  to 
Illinois  in  1829.  Ujion  the  opening  of  Iowa  to  settlement,  June  1,  1833, 
he  made  a  claim  with  his  brothers-in-law,  Simpson  S.  White  and  Amzi 
Doolittle,  to  the  site  of  Flint  Hills,  an  old  Indian  trading  post,  and  laid 
out  a  town.  lie  engaged  in  business  there,  and  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  acts  of  Congress,  1836-7,  for  laying  out  Burlington 
and  other  towns  on  the  Mississippi  river.  In  1839,  Governor  Lucas  ap- 
pointed him  Commissary  General  of  the  Territorial  militia.  In  1842  he 
went  overland  to  Oregon,  and  the  following  year  with  Peter  H.  Burnett 
laid  out  Linnton,  on  the  Willamette,  which  he  named  for  Lewis  F.  Linn, 
half-brother  of  Henry  Dodge,  and  which  he  expected  would  be  a  capital 
city;  but  the  fates  carried  that  fortune  ten  miles  up  the  river  to  Port- 
laiul.  He  was  an  enterprising  citizen  in  Oregon,  developing  its  ca]>acity 
for  grain  and  fruit  culture  by  experiments  on  his  farm,  and  publishing 
the  results  in  newspapers  of  a  wide  circulation.  In  1844,  under  the  first 
popular  government  in  Oregon,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  Nine,  and  was  elected  Speaker.  He  gave  his  influence  for  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  and  of  the  liquor-traific. 

This  volume,  pp.  32- '3,  contains  a  letter  written  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Oregon  to  A.  C.  Dodge.  Among  the  papers  preserved  by  the  latter 
is  another  of  his  letters,  which  shows  the  sympathy  that  existed  between 
them. 

Oregon  City,  April  2.").  1847. 

My  Dear  Friend:  For  I  shall  still  call  you  so,  although  I  have  not 
received  the  iirst  scratdi  of  a  ]ien  from  you  since  my  arrival  in  Oregon, 
but  I  do  not  exjK'ct  ('ommunications  from  active  politicians;  you  Imve 
your  hands  full,  no  doubt,  with  your  inunediatc  constituents,  but  ]->ermit 
an  old  friend  who  can  never  forget  you  to  trouble  you  for  your  personal 
influence  in  his  behalf. 

You  recollect  1  r(H'ei\ed  a  recommendation  for  the  ollice  of  Indian 
»/\gency  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Iowa  Legislature,  and 
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since  then  by  u  insijority  of  the  Ore^oli  Legislature  and  by  the  ju'iucipal 
ofiicers  of  this  ({ovcrrmient ;  the  latter  w  as  forwarded  to  you.  It  strikes 
me  that  these  are  claims,  together  with  those  whicii  may  be  iir^ed  by 
my  friends  in  Iowa,  that  tlie  President  would  not  willirifjly  disrej^ard. 
Let  me  then  besj)eak  your  kind  inlhiencc  in  this  matter.  Jf  there  is  any 
opposition  to  the  ap]>ointment  1  am  not  aware  of  it,  altiiou^jh  I  liave 
taken  a  warm  part  in  polities,  measuring-  arms,  as  will  lie  perceived  from 
a  perusal  of  the  Oregon  Spectator,  with  the  champions  of  the  Hudsoij 
Bay  Com])any ;  yet  if  there  has  been  opposition,  it  must  come  from 
this  source,  and  is  done  in  a  clandestine  manner,  I  sup]»ose  that  most 
of  the  apjiointments  have  already  been  made,  as  we  learn  that  a  treaty 
has  been  coiududed  in  relation  to  the  boundary  (iu(\st ion,  and  cannot 
think  that  the  claims  of  your  old  friend  have  been  negk-cted.  I  am  not 
tenacious  about  having  the  Indian  Agency;  the  ^MarshaPs  place,  or  that 
of  Commissioner  i'or  settling  land  claims,  or  Register  or  Receiver  in  the 
Land  Oflice,  would  be  equally  acceptable.  As  you  arc  j)ersonally  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  members  of  the  new  State  of  Jowa,  be  pleased  to 
give  mc  your  kind  assistance  in  this  matter.  1  iiave  not  sueceeded  in 
my  town  operations  at  Linnton  as  1  expected.  Mrs.  T^fcCarver  died  last 
fall  with  the  consumption;  my  little  ones  are  in  fine  health. 
1  am  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

]\r.  M.  McCarver. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Dodge,  Bnrlington,  Iowa. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  connection  between  Iowa  and  Oregon 
pioneers,  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  AV.  W.  Chapman,  a  laAv-part- 
ner  of  James  W.  Grimes,  and  the  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  low^a, 
and  Berryman  Jennings,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  McCarver,  and  teacher  of  the 
first  school  in  Iowa,  were  Oregon  pioneers;  and  also  that  Samuel  R. 
Thurston,  a  Burlington  attorney,  and  editor  of  the  Burlington  Gazette,. 
became  the  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  Oregon  (Annals  of  Iowa, 
iv.,  624- '5). 

Upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  1848,  General  McCarver 
joined  in  the  rush  thither,  going  over  the  Cascade  Mountains,  with  pack- 
horses.  After  working  a  mining  claim  on  Feather  river,  he  associated 
with  the  Sutters  in  laying  out  the  town  of  Sacramento  and  went  into 
business  there.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  California,  and  supported  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
and  of  lotteries,  the  disfranchisement  of  any  person  who  engaged  in  a 
duel,  a  liberal  provision  for  public  schools,  biennial  sessions  of  the 
legislature,  and  economy  in  public  affairs.  After  a  few  stirring  years 
in  California,  having  both  seasons  of  great  gains  and  reverses  of  fortune, 
he  returned  to  Oregon,  and  continued  to  employ  his  energies  in  many 
enterprises  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  ISTo.  As  the  founder  of  the 
beautiful  city  of  Tacoma,  laying  out  its  lots  and  streets  and  parks  witlr 
fine  taste  and  skill,  his  name  is  assured  of  a  lasting  memory.  This 
volume  is  written  by  his  son-in-law,  and  contains  many  interesting  per- 
sonal details  that  give  a  graphic  view  of  a  unique  period  in  American 
history.  w.  s. 
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NOTABLE  DEATi. 


Johnson  Pierson,  bom  in  Ohio  county,  Yirj^in. 
died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Aii^.   IS,  IDOG,  was  ;i  \u 
Iowa,  having  conu!  to   l"'lint  Hills   (now  liurlin^ton) ,  Si.. 
He  brou^lit  a  compass  with  liini,  and  surveyed  tlio  lot  on  \\i 
Korer  built  the  first  brick  liouse  in  the  Territory.    A  f^raduate 
Kendroe  College,  ]ll.,  ho  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  iu    .  • 
Mt.  I'leasant  Collouiate  Jnstitnte   (1845- '8),  now  the  Iowa  Wesle}c 
University.     In  ]S53-'r),  he  was  eclitor  of  The  Burlington  llawk-Kyc 
and  upheld  the  policy  of  the  *'01d  Line  AVhigs. "     On  one  occasion 
William  II.  Seward  called  at  his  ollice,  accomi)anied  by  James  W. 
Crimes,  and  recommended  to  him  more  liberal  views,  which  he  did  not 
embrace  then,  but  did  later.     His  health  failing  in  newspaper  work, 
he  took  a  contract,  u])on  the  recommendation  of  A.  C.  Dodge,  to  divide 
sixteen  townships  in  I'^remont  county  into  sections.    Lyman  Cook  and 
John  G.  Foote  went  as  bondsmen  on  the  contract.     During  the  work, 
at  the  request  of  a  young  lawyer  at  Sidney,  James  G.  Day,  afterwards 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  absence  of  other  legal  author- 
ities, being  a  sworn  officer  of  the  Government,  he  acted  as  justice  of 
the  peace  in  a  criminal  suit  in  which  ^[r.  Day  was  attorney.    In  hi.s 
absence  from  Burlington,  he  employed  George  F.  Magoun,  afterwards 
President  of  Iowa  College  at  Griunell,  as  sub-editor.    Mr.  Pierson  was 
the  senior  Iowa  poet.    He  published  "The  Judiad"  in  1840.    At  the 
festival  of  the  Ilawkeye  Pioneer  xVssociation,  June  2,  LS58,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Iowa  to  set- 
tlement by  the  white  people,  after  an   eloquent  address  by  Charles 
Mason,  he  delivered  a  poem  of  280  lines,  recounting  the  changes  that 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  brought,  and  looking  into  the  future  with 
prophetic  vision. 

*'Thus  we  have  marked  this  infant's  birth, 
A  prattler  round  our  federal  hearth ; 
And  soon  we'll  see  this  Child  confest 
The  fairest  one  in  all  the  west." 

The  poem  describes  the  legal  lights  of  those  days: 

"First,  Rorer  came,  the  lawyer  pioneer. 
In  stature  low,  but  at  the  bar  a  peer; 
Close  in  pursuit  came  he  they  call  "Old  Grimes" 
That  man  so  well  ])ro[)ortioned  to  the  times. 
Who  rode  by  ra|)id  marches  to  the  throne. 
And  made  ambition 's  airy  realms  his  own. 
Then  Mason,  Browning,  Starr — "hale  fellows  a!! " — 
And  last,  but  not  the  least  among  them.  Hall.'' 

In  the  civil  war  he  was  apjiointed  commissioner  of  the  draft  in 
the  First  Congressional  District,  and  was  subseciuently  em])loyed  in 
the  postal  service.  He  ])reserved  his  faculties  to  the  last,  with  his  love 
of  literature,  and  the  year  before  his  death  wrote  "Reminiscences  of 
Seventy  Years  Ago."  His  remains  were  interred  in  Aspen  Grove 
Cemetery,  Burlington.  "W.  s. 


Harvey  Nelson'  Brockway  was  born  in  "Nfottville,  !\[ich..  Dec.  2(5, 
183G;  he  died  at  Garner.  Iowa,  June  7,  1906.  He  attended  tlu>  com- 
mon schools  as  boys  in  his  walk  of  life  are  wont  to  do,  but  his  real 
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efluctitioii  was  no  doubt  due  to  his  li;il)it  of  omnivorous  reading  and 
to  his  own  untiring  industry  and  ]»orsf'voran('0.  Ho  was  living;  in  Web- 
ster City  in  JS')?,  remaining  tlioi'o  and  in  tiiat  vicinity,  studying  law, 
in  the  meantime,  with  GranvilJc  l^orkloy,  the  pioneer  lawyer  of  old 
Webster  county,  until  1802,  when  he  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  32d  Towa  T?i- 
fantry,  of  which  he  became  orihM-ly  8orge;uit,  and  later  captain.  Dur- 
ing the  years  he  s]ient  at  We]>ster  City  the  pe()f)le  of  northwestern 
Iowa  saw  their  hard(>st  times.  The  panic  of  LSoT  left  business  of  all  , 
kinds  at  its  lowest  ebb,  Ijittlc  was  raised  on  the  farms  in  1857,  ;ind 
1858  was  an  unproductive,  wet  year.  The  three  following  s(\asons  croj>s 
were  better,  but  there  were  no  markets,  no  prices  for  anything.  Corrj 
was  burned  for  fuel,  and  more  money  came  into  the  "northwester?! 
quarter  of  our  State  for  mink  skins  than  for  all  tliat  grew  from  the 
soil.  It  was  hard  work  for  even  such  a  self-reliant  law  student  as 
Harvey  Brockway  to  live.  But  lie  struggled  on  till  he  entered  the 
military  service.  His  first  real  battle  was  that  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La., 
April  9,  ]8()4.  The  end  of  .the  fight  found  hijn  with  tw^o  painful 
wounds — the  ranking  olticer  of  his  company,  his  Cap1:ain  having  fallen 
and  the  two  lieuteiumcies  vacant,  either  by  death  or  resignation.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  Captaincy  of  Co,  B,  in  which  rank  he  was  mus- 
tered out  at  the  end  of  his  service.  He  came  home,  was  happily  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  Mitchell,  of  Washington,  Iowa,  and  settled  in 
Hancock  county.  He  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  real  estate,  in 
which  he  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune.  The  year  of  his  marriage 
he  w'as  elected  treasurer  of  his  county,  and  re-elected  at  the  end  of 
his  term.  He  was  elected  circuit  .iudge  in  1868,  serving  four  years 
most  creditably,  declining  a  re-election.  His  remaining  years  were 
spent  in  private  life,  honored  as  a  man  who  had  ''done  the  State  some 
service."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic, 
and  of  the  Iowa  Conimandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  He  was  beloved 
and  honored  in  his  own  town  and  county,  where  his  memory  will  long 
abide. 


Sumner  B,  Hewett  was  born  in  Northbridge,  Mass,,  June  22,  18.33; 
he  died  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal,,  June  12,  1906,  He  was  educated  at  the 
High  School  in  East  Douglas.  At  the  age  of  1/'  he  taught  a  common 
school,  and  a  year  or  two  later  became  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  large  furni- 
ture establishments  of  the  city  of  Boston.  In  October,  1854,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  IMiss  n.bbie  S,  Parker,  of  Blue  Hill,  Maine,  and  soon  thereafter 
migrated  to  Iowa,  in  com]iany  with  his  father  and  motner  and  settled 
upon  a  farm  just  west  of  the  present  city  of  Eagle  Grove.  His  wife 
became  the  Eagle  Grove  postmistress  as  soon  as  they  could  get  an  ofhce 
opened,  and  hold  the  place  until  the  city  was  established  and  incor- 
porated. During  all  of  the  pioneer  years,  before  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
road, no  home  in  northw^estern  Iowa  was  better  known  than  that  of  the 
Hewetts.  Generous  hospitality  awaited  all  who  journeyed  that  way. 
Blizzards  or-  high  water  often  delay«Ml  those  who  came  for  their  mails, 
but  they  always  found  ''rest  and  shelter,  food  and  fire,''  in  the  great 
two-story  log  luiuse  which  was  long  the  most  imposing  edifice  in  Wright 
county.  Mr,  Hewett  served  as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1872,  and  had  served  several  years  as  a  collector  of  internal 
revenue.  He  received  this  ap])ointment  from  Abraham  Linc<dn,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  U.  S.  Senator  James  Harlan.  His  commission 
with  the  signature  of  the  great  martyr  President  now  belongs  to  the 
State  Historical  DepartnuMit,  He  was  elected  county  judge  some  time 
later  than  1S()(),  but  this  was  after  the  ollice  was  shorn  of  most  of  its 
powers  and  duties  by  the  advent  of  the  supervisor  system.    Mr.  Hewett 
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was  a  most  useful  citiz(Mi,  iiilflli^^rnt ,  juiWlic  spirited,  exenii)lary  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  cliaiit aMe,  Just  in  liis  (l(alin<^s,  a  man  of  mark  in 
the  eomimuiities  where  he  resideil,  and  one  whose  infliieiuie  was  ever  on 
the  side  of  education,  temperance  and  ^ood  morals.  'J'he  writer  knew 
him  for  nearly  lii'ty  years  as  an  abidino^  friend,  concerning  whom  lie  is 
^lad  to  })lace  thes(^  words  ol"  a])preciation  on  record.  Mr.  Ilewett  was 
the  real  founder  of  the  city  of  l']ai;le  (!ro\e,  where. his  name  will  long 
be  held  in  grateful  remenihranee. 

Obed  C'aswp:ll  was  born  October  ^S?,^),  nonv  Watkins,  N.  Y. ; 'he 
died  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  July  7,  1  <»()(),  AVhile  still  a  boy  his  parents 
removed  to  -near  Sandusky,  Ohio.  lie  was  educated  at  Oberlin  and 
Antioch  Colleocs.  At  the  outl)reak  of  the  war  he  enlisted  in  an  Ohio 
regiment  with  whicli  he  serveil  tiiiee  months.  Alter  liis  discharge  he 
settled  in  Alarslialltown,  where  lie  eidisted  in  ('o.  [),  ."jtli  Iowa  infantry, 
and  was  ]»ronioted  to  a  second  lieut (Miancy.  Hefori'  his  discharge  Lieut. 
Caswell  became  ca]»tain  of  the  com])any.  After  the  war  In^  attended  the 
law  class  of  the  State  University  of  .Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  the 
law  school  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  from  the  last  of  wliich  lie  graduated  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  State  of  New  York.  Jn 
18G4  he  entered  into  the  jiractice  of  his  profession  with  .1.  II.  liradley, 
who  later  became  circuit  judge.  Mr.  Caswell  was  afterward  associatC(l 
with  J.  F.  ]\Ieeker  in  the  practice  of  the  law  which  he  continued  for 
several  years.  lie  went  to  California  on  account  of  his  liealth  in  1888. 
Upon  his  return  ho  resumed  his  law  practice  which  he  continued  until 
1S9().  When  the  17th  Judicial  District  was  taken  from  the  11th  Dis- 
trict, he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Drake  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  was  after- 
wards elected  and  re-elected  for  two  full  terms,  and  nominated  for  a 
third.  He  became  one  of  the  well  known  Jowa  judges.  The  decision 
which  he  made  in  the  case  of  the  soldiers'  preference  law,  which  he  held 
to  be  unconstitutional,  as  class  legislation  and  against  public  policy,  at- 
tracted state-wide  attention.  It  Avas  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  his  decision  was  reversed. 

George  Scjiramm  was  born  in  Plech,  Germany,  Feb.  12,  181 G;  he 
died  in  his  summer  cottage  at  Lake  Okoboji,  Jowa,  July  26,  190G.  In 
183&  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Oliio;  in  1845  he  removed  to 
Farmington,  Iowa,  remaining  there  until  1867,  wlien  he  located  in  Des 
Moines,  which  place  had  since  been  his  home.  ''Father"  Schrannn  was 
a  member  of  the  Polk  County  Octogenarian  Society,  and  its  ])resident  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  also  held  membership  in  the  Tippecanoe  Club, 
the  Old  Settlers'  Association  and  the  Pioneer  Law  Makers'  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  the  4th  and  5th,  and  a  member  of 
the  House  in  the  9th  General  Assejnblies,  from  Van  Buren  county. 
While  exceedingly  quiet  ami  unobtrusive,  Mr.  Schranun  was  much  more 
than  an  average  legislator.  His  services  are  recalled  as  tliose  of  a  man 
who  was  always  clear  in  his  convictions,  whose  habit  it  was  to  be  fouu'I 
on  the  right  side  of  questions  which  challenged  ])ub]ie  atttmtion.  His 
record  is  one  from  which  nothing  need  be  exjmnged.  Though  living  to 
an  advanced  age,  he  was  blessed  not  only  with  health  and  strength,  but 
with  a  most  hap])y  temjieranient,  which  always  made  him  a  pleasant  man 
to  meet.  His  smile  of  cordial  greeting  was  never  absent.  There  are 
always  men  in  the  ranks  of  a  reginuMit  in  active  service  whom  their 
associates  will  not  forget  to  the  last  day  of  their  lives.  So  it  is  in  .a 
legislative  body.  After  forty  years  the  majority  of  faces  will  fade  from 
tlie  brightest  meinory;  but  those  mIio  were  associat(>il  with  "Mr.  Schranun 
In  those  far-otl'  days  have  ever  borne  him  in  kin<lly  remembrance. 
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Cole  Nofj,  -was  horn  in  Moiiroo  county.  Ind.,  Oct.  4,  ISIS;  ho  dird 
in  Adol,  Iowa,  July  L'C),  lJ)Ofi.  lie  caiuo  t(»  Dos  iMoiiios,  Iowa,  with  his 
parents  in  hi  1  )o(*OTnlior,  of  IS.I.'!,  ho  settled  in  Adel,  whei'e  he 

lived  coTitinnoiisly  until  the  end  of  liis  life,  lie  was  oloctod  (derk  of  the 
courts  of  Dallas  county  in  3  85(5,  lioldin^-  the  oHico  ])y  successive  eloctiotis 
durino-  the  next  ten  years.  TTc  Avas  chosen  to  ropicscnt  his  county  in  the 
Iowa  House  of  re[)resentati ves  of  the  DUh  General  Assembly,  lie  took 
an  active  ]mvi  in  the  work  of  secnrinjj;'  the  erection  of  the  New  Capitol. 
He  a})])reciated  the  need  of  a  commodious  edifiee  in  place  of  the  old 
tnml)l(»-down  affair  which  had  but  ])oorly  sulliced  up  to  that  time.  Dui-in^ 
his  after  life  in  Adel  he  held  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  all 
of  whi(di  his  record  is  without  ilaw.  He  was  one  of  the  abiding,  lift^- 
lon^  friends  of  lloji.  John  A.  Kasson.  The  latter  never  failed,  when  vis- 
iting Des  Moines,  durino'  the  ])ast  thirty  years,  to  to  Adel  and  speml 
a  day  or  two  at  the  home  of  Cole  Noel.  Mr.  Noel  was  for  many  years 
an  exem])]ary  niend)er  of  the  Christian  church.  lie  ]>ossessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  ])eoi)le  of  Dallas  coutity  during  all  the  years  of  his  residence 
among  them,  and  died  as  he  had  lived,  enjoying  the  highest  resi>ect 
of  all  who  knew  him. 


The  death  of  Charles  Weare  on  June  19,  190G,  at  his  home  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  removes  the  last  member  of  the  fainily  of  that  name,  which 
family  liave  been  ])roniinently  connected  with  our  business  enterprises 
since  this  city  was  a  mere  village.  Charles  Weare  was  ]>orn  in  Der])y 
Line,  Orleans  county,  Vermont,  Jan.  29,  182S,  and  came  to  Codnr  Rapids 
in  1S48.  Deceased  was  respectively  marslial,  alderman  and  mayor  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  was  ;i  member  of  the  legislature  for  one  term,  1S()4, 
was  ])Ostnnister  for  eight  years.  During  the  TTarrison  administratitm 
he  was  consul  at  Aixda-Chapelle,  fTorniany,  for  one  year.  iVIr.  "Weare 
was  originally  a  democrat  and  became  a  repnblican  when  that  j)arty 
was  organized.  Tie  had  attemled  more  county  and  state  conventions 
than  any  other  ])erson  ]ierhaps  in  Iowa  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  for  nu)re  than  fifty  years  was  personally  acrpiainted  with  all  the 
public  men  of  the  State.  B.  L.  AV. 

Chapman  A.  jMarsiiat.l  was  born  in  DulJin,  Ireland,  Jan.  11.  1838; 
lie  aied  in  Cresco,  Iowa,  June  27,  ]90(),  His  father  was  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  English  army.  After  receiving  his  education,  he  was 
apprenticed  in  the  Merchant  Marine  service  of  England,  and  spent 
four  years  on  a  sailing  vessel,  sailing  three  times  around  the  world. 
In  1857  he  came  to  the  I'^nited  States  and  in  1858  settled  in  Howard 
county,  Iowa.  He  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Vernon  Springs 
and  later  in  Cresco.  In  ]S71  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Congregational  church.  He  held  ]iastorates  in  Burr  Oak,  Postville. 
New  Ham})ton.  Naslma,  Clinton,  and  jNIcGregor.  In  1900  he  retired 
from  the  active  ministry  and  returned  to  Cresco.  He  reju-esented  the 
44th  senatorial  district,  consisting  of  Bremer,  Chickasaw  and  Howard 
counties,  in  the  19th  and  20th  General  Assemblies. 


Lawson  Daniels  died  in  Cedar  Rapids,  June  17,  190G.  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine  years.  Deceased  w^as  born  in  North  Brookfield,  Mass., 
and  came  to  Marion  in  the  fall  of  1S48.  to  which  ]>lace  the  older 
brothers  liad  remov<Ml  a  few  years  earlier.  The  firm  of  T^awson  Daniels 
&•  Co.  did  the  largest  business  in  this  part  of  the  ccnmtry  fitr  many 
years.  iVIr.  Daniels  married  his  brother's  widow  in  188l>.  who  survives 
him.     I'or  many  years  jirior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Daniels  was  one  of  the 
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officers  of  the  Cedar  Eapids  Savings  BaLk,  an  institution  to  which  lie 
devoted  much  of  liis  tinie  and  attention.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  I)aniclf 
the  last  nu'inlier  of  a  family  which  be;:an  business  in  Marion  aii< 
Cedar  Kapids  in  tiic  early  forties  has  l;vf.n  removed. 

B.  L.  w. 


George  Wells  was  born  in  Newinijton.  Conn.,  May  14,  ]s-j]  ;  ' 
died  at  his  home  near  AVellsburj:^,- (Irundy  county,  Iowa,  Au<;.  2,  lOt 
He  came  to  Iowa  in  1855  and  invested  h-avily  in  lands,  realizing;  Ik 
values  would  increase.     At  one  time  he  owned  aijout  i),(Ki()  acres 
Grundy  county,  and  he  left  an  immense  fortune  at  the  time  of 
death.'   lie  took  an  active  interest  in  the  first  railroad  built  in  tiun, 
county  and  the  village  of  Wellsburg  was  named  for  him.    lie  repre- 
sented Grundy  county  in  the  17th  General  Assembly. 


E,  G.  Pkrrott  was  born  in  Northport,  X,  Y.,  Sej  4,  1832;  he  died 
in  Emergency  Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  April  17,  i9()<j.  He  received 
his  schooling  in  New  York  City.  At  the  age  of  11  he  Avent  to  sea  and 
remained  for  three  years.  From  15  until  the  age  of  40  ho  was  engaged 
in  ship-building,  helping  to  build  the  boar  ''America"  that  won  the 
first  cup  in  the  International  Yacht  Kace.  After  locating  in  Iowa  he 
engaged  for  a  time  in  farming.  He  was  a  member  of  the  2Gth  General 
Assembly  and  was  re-elected  to  the  27th.  i  --^  - 

William  D.  Mills  was  born  in  Medina  county,  Ohio,  in  IS.'iS ;  he 
died  in  Chicago  in  July, 1906.  Throughout  the  civil  war  he  served  in 
Company  I,  12th  Illinois  Infantry;  in  lSd2  he  was  promoted  to  the 
captaincy.  From  1865  to  1S97  he  rrnded  in  Marshall  county,  Iowa. 
He  served  one  term  as  sheriff.  He  represented  Marshall  county  in 
the  16th  General  AsscTubly,  and  was  a  member  of  the  senate  iu  the 
22d  and  23d  General  Assemblies. 


William  F.  Powell  was  born  in  Kent  connty,  Delaware,  in  1849; 
his  lifeless  body  was  found  near  Panora,  Kansas,  Jnne  24,  1906.  More 
than  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Indianola,  Iowa,  where  he 
settled  in  1871.  In  1873  he  graduated  from  Simpson  College;  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875,  and  elected  mayor  in  1876.  He  repre- 
sented Warren  county  in  the  19th  General  Assembly. 


John  Clark  was  born  in  Oxford,  Mass..  Dec.  9,  1817;  he  died  in 
Albia,  Iowa,  Aug.  2,  1906.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Iowa,  and  in  1843 
settled  in  Kishkekosh,  now  ^Monroe  connty,  Avhere  he  afterward  resided. 
He  was  elected  the  first  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1845,  and  for  many 
years  filled  the  ofhce  of  county  supervisor.  He  represented  ^fonroe 
county  in  the  10th  General  Assembly. 
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A  REPORT  OX  THE  PUBLIC  AliCILLVES.^ 


BY  BENJAMIN   F.  SIIAMBAUGII. 
I. 

genp:ral  information. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  Kuj^land  and  the  European  gov- 
ernments have  given  far  more  attention  to  the  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  Public  Archives  and  expended  much  larger  sums 
for  this  and  other  historical  pui-poses  than  have  the  National 
and  State  governments  of  the  United  States.-  Indeed,  the 
condition  of  the  Public  Ai'chives  of  the  NationaL  and  State 
governments  of  the  L-nited  States  has  been  (with  some  few 
exceptions)  one  of  neglect  I'ather  than  of  care,  of  disorder 
rather  than  of  systematic  arrangement.  Even  Canada  has 
taken  steps  in  advance  of  the  I'nited  States.  Fortunately. 
hoAvever,  within  the  hist  decade  there  has  been  evidenced  a 
larger  interest  in  American  Public  Archives,  which  in  con- 
siderable measure  has  been  inspired  by  and  through  the 
American  Historical  Association. 

It  was  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  (in  1891)  that  I*rof.  J.  Franklin  Jameson 
lead  a  paper  on  The  Expenditures  of  Foreign  Governments 

1  Iowa  City,  Iowa,   September  18,  1906. 
To  tho  Trustees  of  the  State  Library  and  Historii-al  De])artment  of  Iowa. 

Gontlen-rn:  Complyiiio:  M-ith  your  reciue  t  for  information  and  sup:,i:estion> 
relative  to  the  care  and  preservation  of  Public  .Vrdiives  and,  more  specifically, 
for  recommendations  relative  to  tlie  installation  of  a  Hall  of  Public  Archive.s. 
in  Iowa  under  the  provisions  of  "An  Act  i)rovidinK  for  the  care  and  permanent 
preservation  of  the  public  archives,  and  makin<,'  an  appropriation  therefor," 
enacted  by  the  Thirty-first  General  Assembly  and  approved  April  10,  190(;. 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  with  recommendations. 

Very  res])ect fully, 

BENM.  F.  SII.VMB.VIHJII. 
2  The  Expenditures   of  Forei>rn   (rovernments   in   Behalf  of  History,    in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  .Association  for  1891,  p.  33. 
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in  Bclidlf  of  Ifislorij  in  which  Uk^  allcnlion  of  students  and 
the  goveriiinoni  \vas  called  to  whal  was  not  beinu'  done  in  the 
United  States  ])y  a  discussion  of  w  hat  was  I)cinj4'  accomplished 
elsewhere.  At  a  meeting  of  this  same  Association,  wJiich  was 
licld  at  Chieao'o  in  December,  18J);3,  ^^fi's.  Ellen  Ilafdin  Wal- 
wortli's  papci'  on  The  Vdlnc  of  Xalional  Archircx  (which, 
iiftcr  rcfcrrinL;"  to  the  attitude  of  othoi-  Nations,  de|)l()i-ed  the 
neglect  of  Archives  in  America)  provf)K'ed  a  gejieral  discus- 
sion which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  connuittec  of  nine 
to  memorialize  Congress  on  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Archives.^ 

In  reporting  the  discussion  of  ]Mrs.  Walworth's  i)ap.er. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Poole  said  in  Uic  1  udcpoidcnt :  "The  historical 
•papers  in  the  State  Department  are  not  accessible  to  the 
liistorical  student  except  as  a  special  favor,  and  they  are  not 
arranged,  classified,  aiid  calendared.  The  State  Dei)artment 
lias  no  space  for  historical  ai'chives  and  no  archivist  who 
miderstands  their  management  oi-  has  time  to  give  to  the 
needs  of  historical  investigators.  Indeed,  these  are  not  the 
functions  of  the  State  Department.  At  Ottawa,  however, 
Canada  has  a  department  of  archives;  it  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  under  the  charge  of  a  most  competent  archivist.  Ameri- 
can historians,  when  they  need  to  consult  the  original  docu- 
ments relating  to  our  own  history,  often  go  to  Ottawa  to  see 
papers  which  should  be  in  AVashington. " 

It  was  to  correct  such  popular  misapprehensions  as  those 
entertained  by  Dr.  Poole  that  INFr.  Andrew  Ilussey  Allen, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library  (Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.  C),  presented,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  in  1894,  a  paper  on  The 
Historical  Archives  of  tlic  1)<  p(irt}ne}it  of  Stater 

These  papers  and  the  discussions  which  they  provoked 
bore  fruit  when  on  December  27,  18!)5,  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association  established  an  Historical  ^Manuscripts  Com- 
mission "charged  to  collect  information  regarding  manuscript 
materials  relating  to  American  history,  especially  those  which 

1  Annual  Koport  of  the  AnuMiciui  U i.storicii  1  .\.sso<iiition  for  ]89:j,  pp.  4.  27. 

2  Annunl  Report  of  tlie  Anu'riiMn  Histori(  ;il  Associiition  for  18t»4,  p.  281. 
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are  in  the  liands  of  private  persons  or  institutions,  to  report 
to  the  Association  res[)e('tini;-  the  same,  and  in 
general  to  perforin,  viulatis  mutandis,  such  services  with  re- 
spect to  Ainei'iean  liistory  as  have  been  performed  with  re- 
spect to  British  history  by  the  Royal  Conunis.sion  on  Historical 
Manuscripts  first  appointed  by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
in  1869."  ' 

The  plans  and  the  accomplishments,  as  well  as  the  valu- 
able and  useful  data  collected  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Conmiission,  are  found  in  its  llcports  as  published  in  the 
Anvual  Rf ports  of  the  Ahicrican  Jlistorical  Association. 
These  reports,  which  contain  many  valual)le  side  lights  on 
Public  Archives,  or  on  materials  closely  related  thereto,  are 
as  follows : 

First  Ileport  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  of 
the  American  Historical  uissociation:  Contains  ''A  list  of 
printed  guides  to  and  descriptions  of  Archives  and  other 
repositories  of  historical  manuscripts. " - 

Scco)id  Annual  Beport  of  the  Historical  Manuscrijyts  Com- 
mission of  the  American  Historical  Association:  Contains  a 
calendar  of  ^'The  Colonial  Assemblies  and  their  legislative 
journals. 

Third  Annual  lie  port  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Con- 
mission:  Contains  "Items  respecting  historical  manuscripts 
in  libraries  and  archives";  also  a  "Guide  to  the  items  relating 
to  American  history  in  the  reports  of  the  English  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  and  their  appendixes.""* 

Fourth  Annual  lieport  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission: Contains  the  "Correspondence  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn."^ 

FiftJi  Annual  lieport  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1896,  Vol.  I,  p. 
4G7. 

2  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  189G,  Vol.  I,  p. 
407. 

:t  .Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1897,  p.  .T99. 

4  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1898,  p.  5G7. 

r>  .\niuial  Report  of  the  .\merican  Historical  .Vssociation  for  1899,  Vol.  II, 

p.  n. 
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mission:  Contains  Additional  items  respcctinj^  historical 
manuscripts. ' '  ^ 

Sixth  Kcport  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission : 
Contains  the  ''Diary  and  correspondence  of  Salmon  ]\ 
Clia.se.  "2 

But  of  more  importance  than  the  establishment  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and  bearing  more  di- 
rectly on  the  problems  of  the  care,  preservation,  and  i)ublica- 
tion  of  Public  Archives,  was  the  provision  made  in  December^ 
1899,  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, for  a  Public  Archives  Commission  which  was 
charged  to  investigate  and  report,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  historical  study,  upon  the  character,  contents  and  func- 
tions of  our  public  repositories  of  manuscript  records,  and 
having  power  to  appoint  local  agents  in  each  State,  through 
whom  their  inquiries  may  be  in  part  conducted."  It  w^a.s 
further  understood  at  the  outset  that,  in  view  of  the  existence 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  "the  Public 
Archives  Commission  was  to  limit  itself  to  an  examination 
of  documentary  material  of  a  public  or  governmental  nature, 
such  as  is  usually  classed  under  the  head  of  archives,  public 
records,  or  state  papers."-' 

Soon  after  its  establishment  agents  or  representatives  of 
the  Public  Archives  Commission  Avere  appoint-ed  in  a  number 
of  the  states  as  "Adjunct  ^Members  of  the  Commission."  The 
undersigned  has  served  as  the  Adjunct  Member  from  Iowa 
since  the  first  appointments  Avere  made  in  1900. 

The  first  work  of  this  Public  Archives  Commission  was 
a  preliminary  investigation  of  State  records,  the  nature  of 
which  is  best  set  forth  in  the  following  circular  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  Adjunct  ]\Iembers  as  a  general  guide : 

Tlie  Public  Archives  Cominissioii  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  at  Boston,  December  27-29,  1S99. 
The  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to  examine  into  the  condition  and 

1  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1900,  Vol.  I,, 
p.  587. 

2  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1902,  Vol.  II, 
p.  5. 

.<  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1900,  Vol.  II. 
p.  5. 
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character  of  the  public  records  of  tlie  United  States,  of  the  several 
States,  and  of  important  local  coninumities,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
and  publishing  such  information  concerning  them  as  will  make  the 
records  more  generally  known  and  nu)re  easily  available  for  students. 
The  commission  is  not  intended  to  ])e  a  medium  for  the  publication  of 
archives,  nor  docs  it  aim  to  supplant  the  various  State  record  commis- 
sions, and  other  similar  agencies,  already  existing.  Its  objects  are, 
rather,  the  compilation  of  information,  as  full  aiul  detailed  as  i)0ssible, 
regarding  the  i>articular  class  of  American  historical  material  generally 
known  as  archives  or  public  records,  the  preparation  of  such  catalogues 
or  finding  lists  as  may  be  deemed  -useful,  and  the  unification  and  im- 
provement, so  far  as  its  influence  as  an  advisory  body  can  be  made  effec- 
tive, of  methods  of  publishing,  arranging,  and  preserving  official  docu- 
mentary material. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  the  work  of  the  commission  with  a  prelim- 
inary examination  of  State  records  and  of  the  records  of  a  few  local 
communities  of  especial  importance.  The  substance  of  the  information 
gathered  by  means  of  this  preliminary  survey  will  be  laid  before  the 
association  in  the  form  of  a  printed  report.  It  is  the  intention  to  carry 
on  t-his  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  such  future 
work,  of  a  more  extended  character,  as  the  commission  expects  to  do. 

It  has  seemed  best,  in  organizing  so  large  an  undertaking,  to  appoint 
in  each  State  and  Territory  an  adjunct  member.  The  adjunct  member 
is  the  accredited  representative  of  the  commission,  and  the  person  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  preliminary  investigation  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  for  other  related  work  of  the  commission  within 
the  jurisdiction  assigned  to  him.  The  appointment  of  adjunct  members 
is  for  one  year,  subject  to  renewal  where  mutually  satisfactory. 

In  States  whose  archives  are  of  great  extent  or  especial  importance, 
or  in  which  the  records  of  local  communities  have  marked  general  in- 
terest, it  is  desirable  to  designate  one  or  more  associate  members  to  co- 
operate with  the  adjunct  member.  Such  associate  members  will  be 
appointed  by  the  commission,  in  general  upon  the  advice  of  the  adjunct 
member  for  the  State  concerned,  and  will  be  primarily  responsible  to 
the  adjunct  member  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  Adjunct  members 
are  urged  to  inform  themselves  as  early  as  possible  of  the  need  of  such 
additional  assistance,  and  of  the  work  of  associate  members  as  it  pro- 
ceeds. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  investigation  and  report  may  be  syste- 
matically carried  on  and  the  time  and  effort  of  those  engaged  in  it 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  the  following  suggestions  have  been  drawn 
up  as  indicating  the  method  of  procedure  which  it  is  deemed  best  to 
follow.  Those  suggestions  are,  of  course,  subject  to  modification  to  meet 
special  conditions  in  particular  States;  and  the  commission  will  welcome 
suggestions  from  adjunct  members  regarding  such  modification.     It  is 
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very  desirable,  however,  tluit  the  suggestions  be  followed  as  closel}"  as 
possible,  and  that  no  radical  chanj^e  of  procedure  be  made  without  previ- 
ous consultation  with  the  coniniission. 

The  followin<jj  points  will  indicate  ■  tiie  general  nature  of  the  w  rk 
contemplated : 

1.  As  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  their  work,  adjunct  members 
should  make  themselves  acquainted  at-  the  outset  with  the  statutory 
provisions  in  their  respective  States  regarding  the  reports  required  to 
.be  submitted  by  public  officers,  the  documents  required  to  be  printed, 
and  the  preservation,  custody,  and  examination  of  records.  Where  record 
commissions  or  archivists  have  been  appointed,  or  special  provision  :ias 
been  made  for  the  publication  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  records, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  various  officials  concerned  should  be  care- 
fully ascertained.  A  summary  of  the  information  gathered  under  this 
head  should  be  included  in  the  formal  report. 

2.  By  the  term  ''public  archives"  is  to  be  understood  all  docu- 
mentary material  of  a  go\crnmental  or  official  character,  excluding  all 
matter  of  a  strictly  jiersonal  or  private  sort.  Under  the  head  of  archivt-s 
come  the  journals  and  proceedings  of  legislative  assemblies,  all  papers 
known  in  general  as  "public  documents,"  reports  of  State  officials,  re- 
ports of  legislative  committees,  reports  of  State  commissions,  statutes 
or  session  laws,  and  occasional  publications  such  as  census  reports,  topo- 
graphical surveys,  etc.,  ])ublished  by  State  authority.  Eeports  and  pub- 
lications emanating  from  or  relating  to  the  executive  and  judicial  vle- 
partraents,  as  well  as  those  primarily  legislative  in  their  origin,  are 
included  in  this  classification.  Personal  journals  and  private  correspond- 
ence do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  conmiission 's  work,  but  official 
correspondence  and  letter  books  are  included  in  it. 

3.  As  the  present  examination  is  a  preliminary  one,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  anything  like  a  complete  catalogue  of  these  archives  will 
be  attempted.  The  report  of  the  adjunct  member,  however,  should  give, 
with  as  much  precision  as  possible — 

(1)  The  number  of  volumes  or  parcels  of  each  of  the  various  classes 
of  records  found,  with  the  dates  which  each  includes.  The  classitica- 
tion  must  depend  upon  the  practice  of  each  State,  and  no  rule  of  uni- 
formity can  be  laid  down;  but  such  indications  as  session  laws,  senate 
journals,  house  journals,  committee  reports,  treasurers'  reports,  land- 
oflSce  papers,  school  reports,  letter  books,  miscellaneous  documents,  etc.. 
will  indicate  the  kind  of  subdivision  to  be  follow^ed. 

(2)  An  indication  of  what  parts  of  the  records  in  each  of  these 
divisions  are  in  print  and  what  parts  are  in  manuscript. 

(3)  A  general  statement  of  the  chief  contents  of  miscellaneous  col- 
lections. 

(4)  An  indication  of  such  records,  other  than  purely  formal  ones, 
as  appear  to  have  especial  historical  value. 
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(5)  An  iiullcatioii  of  siuth  leeords  as  arc  wanting  in  the  oflicial 
collection,  together  with  information  as  to  whether  such  records  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed  or  are  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

4.  A  general  statement,  as  dctaile<l  as  circumstances  may  dictate, 
should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  records;  in  particu- 
lar, whether  they  arc  securely  housed  and  i)rot('Cted,  whether  bound  or 
unbound,  whether  conveniently  arranged  for  consultation,  or  the  con- 
trary. 

5.  In  the  case  of  States  which  have  bt'cn  either  colonies  or  Terri- 
tories, the  examination  should  extend  to  the  carliiir  as  well  as  the  later 
period.  In  case  it  is  found  im[)racticable,  U>r  .any  reason,  to  carry  the 
examination  at  present  over  the  whole,  period,  the  commission  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  advice  of  the  adjunct  member  as  to  the  period  to  which 
attention  should  first  be  paid, 

6.  in  case  catalogues  or  finding  lists  for  any  portion  of  the  State 
or  local  archives  are  available,  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  their 
assistance.  It  is  especially  recpiested  that  co])ies  of  such  printed  guides, 
or  of  any  other  similar  matter  relating  to  the  records,  be  transmitted 
to  the  commission  with  the  formal  report. 

7.  It  will  be  a  convenience  if  reports  can  be  made  on  paper  not 
exceeditig  8  by  10  inches  in  measurement,  and  written  upon  one  side 
of  the  sheet  only. 

8.  The  association  has  been  able  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commission,  as  yet,  only  a  small  sum  of  money,  barely  sufficient  to 
cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  printing,  postage,  and  clerical  service; 
and  the  work  must  be,  for  all  connected  with  it,  mainly  a  labor  of  love. 
Adjunct  mend^ers,  therefore,  should  not  incur  expenses  on  behalf  of 
t^.e  commission  without  previous  authorization.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
necessary  expenses  of  postage  and  stationery  may  be  reimbursed.  In 
case  it  is  deemed  advisal^le  to  incorporate  with  the  report  catalogues 
or  documents  only  to  be  obtained  by  i)urchase,  the  commission  should 
first  be  consulted  before  the  purchase  is  made. 

9.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  in  approaching  ]»ublic  officials 
and  custodians  of  archives,  the  ntnmst  care  should  be  taken  to  secure 
at  the  outset  their  cordial  coo])eration.  The  commission  is  entirely  de- 
pendent ui)on  the  good  will  of  sucdi  persons  in  carrying  on  its  work; 
and  it  hopes  to  place  at  their  disposal  the  information  at  its  command, 
and  the  j)ublishcd  results  of  its  iuNcstigations,  as  rajtidly  as  the  same 
can  be  made  available.  In  case  the  custodian  of  the  records  to  be  exam- 
ined is  not  fiersonally  known  to  the  adjunct  or  associate  member,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  letter  of  introduction  l)e  obtained,  where  practicable. 
In  any  case,  there  is  usually  nnich  to  be  gained  by  a  frank  statement 
of  the  pur[)()sos  of  the  commission,  and  of  the  intention  to  make  its 
work  generally  useful,' 

1  Aiinn;il   Ri'port  of  Aiii>M-ic;ui  Historic:!  1   Association   for   lOOO,   Vol.  II, 
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Id  accordance  with  tlic  s[)irit  and  <i;'eneral  priii(ii[)lc.s  of 
this  circiilnr  separate  ivi)()rts  wei-e  made  in  1900  on  tlie  Puhlic 
Arcliives  of  the  following'  States:  Connecticut,  Indiana,  fovva, 
Massachusetts,  aAIiehiyan,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North  C'aro- 
lina,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  In  1901  simihir  ri'i)orts 
were  made  for  the  City  and  ('ounty  of  Philadelphia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Texas.  In  1902  a  rc^port  was  sui)niit1ed  from 
Oregon,  and  also  a  description  of  the  Be.xar  Ai-ehives  (in 
Texas).  Tiie  next  year  the  i'e[)ort  of  the  Connnission  con- 
tained special  reports  on  the  •  Pul)lic  Archives  of  Colorado, 
Oeorgia,  New  Jersey,  Khode  Island,  and  Virginia.  While  in 
1904  there  were  added  to  the  list  reports  from  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  and  IVnnsyl vania. 

These  reports  on  State  Archives  vary  in  thoroughness. 
Some  ai'C  simply  brief  preliminary  ontlines,  while  others  are 
quite  exhanstive  statements.  Among  the  more  complete  are 
the  reports  on  New  York,  ilhode  Island,  Pennsylvania.  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia,  xVlabama,  and  Georgia. 

Moreover  the  activities  of  the  Public  Archives  Connnis- 
sion have  not  been  limited  merely  to  investigations  and  re- 
ports. Encouragement  has  been  given  to  efforts  to  secure 
legislation  providing  for  the  better  care  and  preservation  of 
the  Public  Ai-chives  of  both  the  National  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments. Bearing  upon  this  problem  and  throwing  .some 
light  upon  conditions  as  they  exist  is  the  following  House 
Report  No.  1767  (Fifty-sixth  C<mgress,  1st  Session)  on  the 
Terpeiuaiion  and  Preservation  of  the  Archives  and  Puhlic 
Records  of  the  Several  Slates  and  Territories,  and  of  the 
United  Stales  which  was  based  upon  memoranda  furnished  by 
the  Commission : 

The  Committee  on  the  Lii)iai'V,  to  whom  was  referred  House  bill 
11429,  respectfully  report: 

This  bill  (IT.  K.  11420)  calls  upon  the  American  Historical  Associ- 
ation to  investigate  the  character  and  condition  of  the  archives  and 
public  records  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  the  TTnited 
States,  and  to  ro{)ort  to  Congress  the  results  of  such  investigation,  to- 
gether with  the  recommendation  of  such  legislation  as  may  seem  appro- 
priate, in  the  })remises.  For  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  involved 
in  such  inv(>stigation  the  bill  a))propriates  tlie  sum  of  $."),000.     It  is 
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further  provitlctl  that  no  member  of  the  American  TTistorical  Association 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services  in  connection  with  the 
said  investigation  and  report  other  than  the  reimbursement  of  necessary 
expenses,  including  clerical  assistance,  actually  incurred. 

The  subject  to  which  the  bill  before  the  committee  relates  is  not  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  necessity 
of  making  adequate  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  records, 
not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  also  of  the  several  States,  has  been 
more  than  once  emphasized  and  the  action  of  Congress  solicited  in  that 
behalf.  Thus  far,  however,  Congress  has  not  taken  the  aliirniative  action 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  result  desired. 

In  1887  a  commission,  composed  of  the  Secretary-  of  State,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  their  successors  in  office,  was  appointed  (sundry  civil  act, 
approved  March  3,  1887)  and  directed  to  report  to  Congress  the  character 
of  the  historical  and  other  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  method  and  policy  lo  be  pursued  in  editing  and  pub- 
lishing the  same,  or  any  of  them.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
this  commission  ever  met,  and  the  report  contemplated  by  Congress  was, 
in  consequence,  never  submitted. 

In  1894  the  military  records  in  the  various  Executive  Departments 
relating  to  the  field  operations  during  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the 
war  of  1812  were  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  the  indexing  of  these  invaluable  papers  has  since  been 
successfully  carried  through.  By  the  same  act  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  directed  (sundry  civil  act,  approved  August  18,  1894),  to  cause  the 
Revolutionary  archives  in  his  department  to  be  examined,  and  to  report 
to  Congress  what  portions  of  them  were  worthy  of  publication,  the 
number  of  printed  volumes  they  would  make,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  editing  and  publishing  the  same.  In  response  to  this  direction  the 
Secretary  of  State  recommended  that  the  documents  in  question  be 
printed  in  50  volumes  and  estimated  the  cost  at  $100,750.  This  im- 
portant work  has  not  yet  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  national  archives  at 
Washington,  the  investigation  of  which  is  contemplated  by  the  bill 
before  us,  has  convinced  your  committee  that  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  which  have  for  a  long  time  prevailed  ought  no  longer  to  be 
clelayed.  Documents  of  the  utmost  legal  importance  affecting  personal 
and  governmental  interests  of  great  magnitude,  are  scattered  about 
among  the  different  Executive  Departments  and  bureaus,  and  are  often 
stored  under  conditions  which  not  only  make  access  to  them  difUcult, 
but  also  open  the  way  to  tlie  mutilation  or  loss  of  the  documents  them- 
selves. With  the  exception  of  military  and  naval  records,  no  sufficient 
provision  has  yet  been  made  by  lavv  for  preserving  this  material  or 
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for  making  it  availaDlc  to  those  liaving  a  right  to  uso  it.  Moreover, 
records  relating  to  the  same  general  subject  arc  in  sonic  cases  divided 
between  two  or  more  custodians,  while  important  fiortioiis  of  valuable 
papers  are  not  infrequently  found  to  have  disappeared  altogetlicr  or  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  some  individual  or  society  in  another  part  of 
the  country.  Where  one  would  naturally  expect  system  and  unity  there 
too  often  prevails,  as  there  has  long  prevailed,  much  di\ersity. 

Your  committee  feel  that  they  do  not  state  the  case  too  strongly 
in  saying  that  at  present  uo  lawyer  or  historical  student  desiring  to 
consult  the  archives  of  the  National  Government  can  feel  in  advance 
any  assurance  that  tlie  papers  to  which  he  wishes  access  are  to  be 
found  in  the  place  in  Washington  where  they  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  or  even  that  they  are  actually  in  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  at  all.  Only  by  long  and  detailed  correspondence,  or  by 
coming  to  the  national  capital  and  making  the  rounds  of  the  dilfercnt 
departments  and  depositories,  can  the  material  in  question  commonly 
be  got  at;  and  even  after  this  expenditure  of  time  and  money  and 
labor  the  documents  sought  may  turn  out  to  have  been  lost  or  the 
custody  of  them  have  become  vested  in  somebody  else. 

There  are  not  lacking  illustrations  of  the  impairment,  loss,  or  dis- 
persion of  national  records  which  have  resulted  from  the  lack  of  suit- 
able provision  for  their  arrangement  and  safe  keeping.  Until  very  lately 
great  quantities  of  manuscripts  have  been  stored  in  various  parts  of  the 
Capitol  building  without  order  or  system,  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
mice,  dirt,  and  dampness,  and  subject  to  mutilation  or  even  theft  by 
interested  persons.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  Government, 
these  important  papers  have  no^v  been  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  where  they  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  cleaned, 
catalogued,  and  suitably  preserved;  but  there  appears  to  be  good  reason 
for  thinking  that  an  examination  of  the  papers  will  show  that  the  files 
are  now  far  from  complete. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  also,  that  manuscripts  of  offi- 
cial documents,  especially  those  of  the  years  prior  to  ].S(i],  are  con- 
stantly appearing  at  auction  sales  in  the  large  cities,  and  arc  being 
bought  by  libraries,  historical  societies,  and  individuals,  and  scattered 
in  this  way  about  tlie  country.  The  United  States  has  itself  bought, 
at  a  cost  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  various  collections  of  papers, 
many  of  which  were  of  an  otiicial  and  public  character. 

The  committee  are  clear  that  such  conditions  are  discreditable,  and 
ought  no  longer  to  exist.  No  country  in  the  world  has,  relatively,  such 
extensive  documentary  material  for  its  history  as  is  possessed  by  the 
United  States.  In  no  country  can  the  lawyer  or  the  historian  fvol  so 
sure  that  the  data  which  he  desires  is  actually  in  existence,  if  only  he 
can  find  where  it  is  now  kept. 

There  can  be  no  need  of  argument  to  show  that  the  legal  and  his- 
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torical  papers  of  the  United  States  should  no  longer  be  scattered  about 
among  a  number  of  bureaus  which,  for  tlie  time  being,  happen  to  have 
the  custody  of  them,  or  held  under  conditions  which  made  possible  im- 
pairment or  loss,  and  made  available  for  use  only  to  such  extent  as  the 
courtesy  and  devotion  of  the  custodians,  unaided  by  suitable  appropria- 
tions, succeed  in  achie\ing.  There  shoidd  certainly  be  some  place  at 
the  national  capital  where  the  records  of  the  National  Ciovernment  can 
assuredly  be  fouiul,  where  they  can  he  dealt  with  in  a  mariner  befitting 
their  inestimable  importance,  and  where  those  persons  who  have  occasion 
to  consult  them  can  be  provided  with  suitable  facilities  and  be  assured 
that  they  have  before  them  all  the  material  that  tiierc  is  on  the  particu- 
lar subject  in  hand. 

The  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  several  States  are,  as  a  whole, 
even  more  unsatisfactory  than  those  which  characterize  the  archives  of 
the  United  States.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  disadvantages  which  exist 
in  the  one  field  exist  also  in  the  other.  Hardly  any  State  possesses  at 
present  complete  files,  either  in  manuscri])t  or  in  print,  of  its  own  records. 
Some  of  the  records  appear  never  to  have  been  systematically  preserved. 
Some  have  been  lost.  Some  are  in  the  possession  of  other  States  or 
of  the  National  Government.  Large  portions  still  exist  in  manuscript 
only,  while  others,  the  originals  of  which  have  disappeared,  are  in 
printed  volumes  now  scarce  and  virtually  impossible  of  replacement. 

Many  New  Hampshire  documents,  noted  as  lacking  in  the  official 
edition  of  the  State  Papers,  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  having  been 
acquired  when  the  library  of  Peter  Force  was  purchased,  in  1867. 

Many  early  Maryland  documents  seem  to  have  disappeared  in  con- 
nection with  the  researches  of  Scharf,  the  historian  of  the  State.  The 
notable  collections  of  Peter  Force  and  Joseph  S})arks  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  enriched  in  the  same  way.  IMary  of  the  Maryland  papers 
are  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  I 

The  vicissitudes  which  the  archives  of  Virginia  have  undergone  illus- 
trate the  way  in  which  State  archives  disappear,  afterwards  coming  to 
light  in  another  jurisdiction.  Jefferson,  ajipreciating  their  value  to  the 
State  and  to  the  United  States,  collected  all  the  early  legal  and  other 
documents  that  he  could  find.  These  formed  the  basis  of  the  first  and 
part  of  the  second  volume  of  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large.  When  Jef- 
ferson sold  his  library  to  Congress,  in  1S15.  many  of  his  manuscripts 
came  along  with  the  other  books;  but  he  retained  some  of  them,  and 
when,  in  1829,  his  second  library  was  sold  at  auction  in  Washington, 
these  invaluable  manuscripts  were  also  disposed  of.  By  good  fortune 
they  eventually  found  their  way  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  Among 
these  pa])ers  were  the  records  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  1G19- 
1624,  and  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  A'irginia  council  from 
1G22'  to  1627. 

Many  of  the  early  official  records  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
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and  Georgia  are  in  the  English  Public  liecords  Oflicc,  London.  Those 
of  Georgia  have  not  yet  been  transcribed  or  calendared. 

The  archives  of  Ohio  are  in  a  very  confused  condition,  with  many 
gaps  in  the  fdes,  due  in  part  to  the  burning  of  the  old  statchousc  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century. 

A  typical  case  of  the  loss  of  important  records  through  ignoraace 
and  carelessness  is  found  in  Nebraska.  Some  time  since  the  janitors 
at  the  capitol,  in  the  course  of  their  cleaning,  found  a  box  of  manu- 
scripts, and  concluding  that  they  were  of  no  value,  burned  them.  As 
near  as  can  be  made  out,  the  entire  records  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1875  went  up  in  smoke. 

The  Spanish  records  of  the  Southwest,  while  largely  collected  at 
Santa  Fe,  are  still,  in  many  cases,  scattered  among  the  towns  of  Xew 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  while  many  have  passed  into  private  hands.  The 
importance  of  these  papers  will  readily  occur  to  anyone  who  remembers 
the  millions  of  dollars  involved  in  land-grant  suits  before  the  United 
States  courts,  the  decision  of  which  has  turned  upon  the  possession  of 
documentary  evidence  of  the  kind  we  are  considering. 

The  archives  of  California  are  scattered  throughout  the  State,  im- 
portant portions  of  them  being  in  the  charge  of  local  custodians. 

The  commissioners'  court  of  Bexar  County,  Tex.,  recently  acquired 
a  great  mass  of  records,  many  of  them  in  French  and  Spanish,  and  ag- 
gregating between  300,000  and  400,000  pages.  These  papers,  which  are 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  University  of  Texas,  are  of  great  importance 
for  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  its  relations  to  Louisiana  while 
that  region  was  under  French  control,  and  later  to  the  United  States. 

The  public  records  in  the  possession  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  are 
very  defective,  fire  having  destroyed  the  State  capitol  building  at  least 
once  since  184:7.  Many  of  the  most  important  printed  papers  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  State  and  Howard  libraries  at  Now  Orleans. 

The  records  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 
contain  large  quantities  of  French  and  Spanish  papers,  few  of  which 
have  yet  been  translated,  and  most  of  which  exist  only  in  manuscript. 
These  papers  are  of  special  importance  in  cases  involving  title  to  land. 

Taking  the  States  as  a  whole,  the  original  thirteen  States  have  been 
most  active  in  collecting  and  preserving  their  early  records;  but,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  results  are  still  very  far  from  complete.  The  Bouthorn 
States  have  done  relatively  much  less  than  the  others  in  this  direction, 
while  the  Central  and  Western  States,  with  some  exceptions,  seem  not 
always  to  have  realized  the  importance  of  their  documentary  material, 
and,  in  consequence,  not  to  have  taken  sufficient  pains  to  preserve  it 
and  make  it  available  for  future  needs. 

In  the  matter  of  publishing  State  records,  particularly  those  of  earlier 
date,  the  committee  find  that,  while  praiseworthy  efl'orts  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  and  considerable  sums  of  money  have  been  expended, 
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the  results  have  not  always  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  cursory 
examination  is  suflicient  to  show  that  the  work  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  most  diverse  theories  as  to  the  way  in  which  legal  and  historical 
papers  ought  to  be  edited.  Some  important  early  records,  for  example, 
have  been  published  in  summary  or  extract  only,  although  it  is  obvious 
that  no  editor,  however  learned,  can  forecast  the  future  sufficiently  to 
tell  what  documents  or  parts  of  documents  later  investigators  will  need 
to  use.  The  records  of  North  Carolina,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
and  likely  to  extend  to  nearly  20  volumes,  are  thus  far  without  cither 
table  of  contents  or  index,  and,  although  a  comprehensive  index  to  the 
series  is  promised,  the  volumes  thus  far  published  are  practically  useless 
until  the  index  volume  shall  appear. 

Some  editors  have  assumed  to  modernize  the  older  documents,  or 
to  correct  what  they  assumed  to  be  errors  in  the  text;  others  have  printed 
the  documents  verbatim,  even  to  the  extent  of  reproducing  the  archaic 
typography.  Some  have  equipped  their  editions  with  valuable  cotes, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  their  use;  others  have  provided  no  helps  of  any 
kind,  but  have  left  the  reader  to  work  his  way  through  the  difficulties 
as  best  he  could.  Records  in  languages  other  than  English  have  some- 
times been  reprinted  in  translation,  unaccompanied  by  a  reprint  of  the 
original  by  which  the  accuracy  of  the  translation  could  be  tested.  In 
numerous  cases  reprints,  otherwise  of  the  utmost  usefulness,  have  been 
issued  without  the  seal  of  official  authentication,  and,  consequently,  are 
not  free  from  question  when  introduced  in  court  proceedings. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  desirability  of  access  to  the 
records  of  the  National  Government  in  Washington  seems  to  your  com- 
mittee to  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  the  records  of  the  States. 
It  does  not  appear  that  sets  of  the  published  records  of  the  several 
States  are  now  available  in  Washington  or  can  be  consulted  here  by 
members  of  Congress  and  others  having  occasion  to  make  use  of  them. 
While  partial  sets  of  more  recent  State  documents  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  statutes  and  judicial  decisions  commonly 
find  place  in  various  law  libraries,  anything  like  a  file  of  printed  State 
or  Territorial  archives  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  be  had.  Hardly 
a  day  passes  in  which  some  member  of  Congress  has  not  need  of  exam- 
ining material  of  this  character,  but  he  can  not  be  sure  of  finding  it  in 
Washington,  and  must  spend  time  and  money  in  obtaining  it  from 
a  distance,  if,  indeed,  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  it  at  all. 

Your  committee  think  that  there  should  be  at  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  either  in  the  Library  of  Congress  or  in  some  other  deposi- 
tory, copies  of  the  official  publications  of  the  States  and  Territories  as 
well  as  of  the  United  States.  Every  member  of  Congress,  every  head 
of  a  department  or  bureau,  every  lawyer,  and  every  historical  investi- 
gator ouglit  to  be  assured  that  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  he  can  find 
either  the  originals  or  authenticated  copies  of  such  documentary  ma- 
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terial  relating  to  the  liistory  of  the  Tnited  States  as  he  may  wish  to  use, 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  write  to  official  Jifter  oflicial, 
and  take  long  and  expensive  journey-:  from  State  to  State,  in  an  uncer- 
tain search  for  tlie  i);irticular  archiv-.-s  he  may  need  to  consult. 

The  committee  do  not,  of  course,  assume  tliat  the  United  States  can 
€xercise  any  direct  authority  over  !;.e  custody  or  publication  of  State 
records,  nor  do  they  feel  that  any  avL  .lesale  publication  of  State  records 
by  the  United  States  would  be  advisable.  Neither  of  tliese.  points  is  con- 
tcmj)lated  in  the  bill  before  us.  TIi<:  committee  are  confident,  however, 
that  to  give  national  sanction  to  such  an  undertaking  as  is  here  proposed 
would  be  the  surest  way  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  custodians  and 
archivists  in  every  State,  and  that  it  would  contribute  powerfully  to 
substitute  order  and  system  for  the  confusion  and  lack  of  unity  which 
now  j^revail. 

The  committee  feel,  further,  that  v^hiJe  the  importance  of  having  both 
State  and  national  records  easily  accessible  in  Washington  is  very  great, 
and  the  matter  one  to  which  Congress  should  give  immediate  attention, 
definite  action  in  that  direction  would  be  inadvisable  witliout  a  pre- 
liminary examination  of  the  material  to  be  dealt  with,  and  an  indication, 
based  upon  the  results  of  such  examination,  of  the  course  of  procedure 
proper  to  be  taken.  What  the  situation  needs  is  not  spasmodic  or 
irregular  treatment,  but  adherence  to  a  comprehensive  and  well-ordered 
plan  based  upon  a  detailed  exhibit  of  the  conditions  to  l»e  dealt  with. 
The  committee  think,  therefore,  that  a  preliminary  investigation  such  as 
is  here  contemplated  is  the  proper  step  first  to  be  taken. 

The  bill  designates  the  American  Historical  Association  as  the 
agency  through  which  this  preliminary  investigation  sliall  be  conducted. 
The  American  Historical  Association  v.as  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  January  4,  1SS9,  has  its  principal  otfice  at  Washington, 
and  transmits  an  annual  report  to  Congress,  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  seems  to  your  committee  appropriate 
that  an  undertaking  of  this  character,  demanding  as  it  does  expert  legal 
and  historical  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  the  use  of  manuscripts 
and  documents,  should  be  intrusted  to  such  a  body.  While,  however,  the 
•committee  have  official  assurance  that  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion is  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  in  case  Congress  sees  fit  to  devolve 
the  work  upon  it,  they  think  it  proper  to  state  that  the  bill  now  in  ques- 
tion did  not  originate  with  the  association. 

The  association  is  not  approaching  Congress  with  a  request  for  a 
grant  of  public  money  to  aid  in  carrying  on  some  work  of  its  own  more 
or  less  closely  related  to  the  pul)lic  welfare.  On  tiie  contrary,  the  only 
connection  of  the  association  with  the  measure  is  that  of  a  great  national 
learned  society  which  is  willing  to  place  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  National  Government  for  the  performance  of  an  important  service, 
if  Congress  will  reimburse  its  necessary  expenses  to  the  small  amount 
stated  in  the  bill. 
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For  the  various  n.'uson.s  lieroiii  statctl  your  committee  are  of  the 
-opinion  that  the  work  eonteniphited  \>y  this  bill  is  one  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  take  U|);  and  tiiey  aceordin^>iy  report  the  l)ill  witli  the 
Tcconiniondation  that  it  do  pass.i 

The  bill  referred  to  in  this  report  did  not  beeonie  ;i  hnv; 
but  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  th(^  establisliinent 
of  a  department,  bureau,  or  division  of  Public  Arcliives  at 
Washington  and  a  site  for  a  depository  of  public  records  has 
already  ])een  secured. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  difficult  to  measure  the  influence 
or  trace  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Public  Archives  Com- 
mission of  the  American  Ilistoi'ical  Association  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  December,  1899.  Through  its  Reports  tlie  Com- 
mission has  certaiidy  revealed  the  almost  universal  neglect 
of  archives  in  the  United  States,  made  plain  the  "imperative 
necessity  of  a  more  rational  and  scientific  treatment  of  docu- 
mentary matei'ial, "  and  aroused  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  cai'c  and  use  of  Public  Archives.  As  published  in  the 
Annual  lleports  of  the  American  Historical  Association  the 
printed  licporis  of  the  Commission  are  as  follows: 

[First]  liepori  of  the  rublic  Arcliives  Cotnhiisswn.'- 
[Sccond]  lieport  of  the  Fiihlic  Archives  Commission:^ 
[Third]  Report  of  the  Public  Archives  Commission.^ 
{Fourth]  lieport  of  the  Fublic  Archives  Commission.^ 
[Fifth]  lieport  of  iJie  Public  xirchives  Commission.^ 
As  a  natural  result  of  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the 
real  value  and  vital  historical  importance  of  the  Public 
Archives  a  number  of  the  States  have  in  recent  years  taken 
steps  looking  toward  the  better  care  and  preservation  of  their 
public  records.    lUit  this  number  is  still  small;  and  in  most 
cases  the  records  and  official  documents  still  simply  accumu- 

1  Tuken  from  Animal  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for 
1900,  Vol.  II,  p.  16. 

2  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1900,  Vol  II 
p.  5.  ■  ' 

:5  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1901  Vol  II 
p.  227. 

4  Annual  Report  of  the  Ameri<ran  Historical  Association  for  1902  Vol  I 
p.  331.  .         .  , 

5  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  19015  Vol  I 
p.  409.  '         ■  ' 

0  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Asstn-ia t ion  for  1904.  n.  481'  ■ 
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late  in  the  officos  to  which  the^^  port;! in.  Here  i\i<iy  are  too 
often  regarded  as  so  much  useless  material  to  l)e  st/ored  or 
dumped  into  dark  rooms  or  corners  where  they  are  left  to 
the  destructive  ag'eneies  of  dust  and  mould.  A  comparative 
view  of  the  States  in  which  special  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  Public  Archives  reveals 
three  general  plans  or  methods  of  solving  the  problem. 

First.  The  plan  of  making  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  principal  repository  of  the  important  state  papers 
and  records.  Massachusetts,  perhaps,  affords  the  best  illus- 
tration of  this  plan.  Here  a  Division  of  Archives  has  been 
established  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  where  the 
records  are  systematically  arranged  and  carefully  preserved 
in  steel  cases  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.^  Fur- 
thermore, Massachusetts  has  taken  up  the  problem  of  the 
care  and  pi-eservation  of  the  local  archives,  and  to  that  end 
has  provided  for  a  Commission  of  Public  Records.^ 

Second.  The  plan  of  giving  the  State  Library  the  custody 
of  important  collections  of  state  papers  and  manuscripts. 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  are  illustrative  of  this  method  of 
handling  the  problem.^' 

Third.  The  plan  of  establishing  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent Department  of  Archives  and  History.  In  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  Alabama  was  the  pioneer.  IMississippi,  however, 
soon  followed  in  the  steps  of  Alabama.* 

1  Report  on  the  Public  Archives  of  Massachusetts  iu  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  for  1900,  Vol.  II,  p.  47. 

2  Eighteen  Reports  on  the  Custody  and  Condition  of  the  Public  Records  of 
the  Parishes,  Towns,  and  Counties;  also  The  Massachusetts  Public  Record  Com- 
mission and  its  work,  by  Robert  T.  Swan,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  for  1901,  Vol.  I,  p.  97. 

3  Report  of  State  Librarian  of  Pennsylvania  for  1903,  pp.  14,  18,  91:  Report 
of  the  State  Librarian  of  Pennsylvania  for  1004,  p.  10:  Report  on  the  Public 
Archives  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  for  1900,  Vol.  IL  p.  280,  1903,  Vol.  I,  p.  411;  The  Virtrinia  Ar- 
chives in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  tor  1903, 
Vol.  1,  p.  G45 ;  also  Calendar  of  Transcripts  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  Virginia  for  1905. 

4  The  Establishment,  Organization,  Activities,  and  Aspiration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  State  Departments 
of  Archives  and  History  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
fiofiation  for  1904,  p.  237;  The  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
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OL'  these  tlu'cc  plans  or  iiictliods  of  rni-iiiii'  for  the.  Ptihlie 
.Archives  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  iindei-sifi'iied  that  the  si)eeial 
deparlnienl  plan  is  the  one  to  he  pieferi'ed. 

H. 

THE   Srri'ATlON    IN  IOWA. 

Wlieii  the  ori<iinal  Teri-itory  of  Wisconsin  was  divided  aiul 
the  new  Territory  of  Iowa  estahlished  in  3838,  the  rnblifr 
Arcliives  for  the  period  from  IS'M  to  18)^8  were  taken  from 
Burlington  and  retained  in  the  possession  of  the  government 
of  the  Territory  of  AVisconsin.  To-day  these  records  are 
preserved  in  a  vanlt  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol  at  Aladi- 
son,  Wisconsin.  The  Public  Archives  as  preserved  in  tliis 
State  are,  therefore,  found  to  begin  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Territory  of  Iowa  in  July,  18.')S. 

Ill  a  preliminary  lie  port  on  the  Public  Arcliives  of  lowit, 
made  by  the  undersigned  and  ])ublished  as  a  part  of  the  first 
Report  of  the  Piihlic  Arcliives  Co)Hinissio)i  in  the  Annual 
Jleport  of  the  Anicriccni  Historical  Association  for  the  year 
1900,  it  was  pointed  out  that  ''the  public  archives  of  Iowa 
are  not  complete  for  any  period  of  the  history  of  the  State. 
While  in  some  ca.ses  the  pai)ers  or  files  have  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, in  other  cases  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  keep  satisfactory  records.  The  neglect,  loss,  and  destruc- 
tion of  documentary  material  may  be  accounted  for  (in  part 
at  least)  by  the  frequent  transf(n's  of  the  Archives  from  place 
to  place.  The  seat  of  government  ^vas  fii'st  temporarily  located 
at  Burlington  in  18']8.  It  was  removed  to  Iowa  City  in  1841. 
Iowa  City  remained  the  seat  of  government  until  1857,  when 
the  Public  Archives  were  removed  to  the  new  capital,  Des 
Moines.  Hut  changi^s  in  the  seat  of  government  were  not  tlie 
only  occasions  for  transferring  the  Archives  from  place  to 
place.  Twice  only  were  the  papers  removed  from  capital  to 
capital — from  Burlington  to  Iowa  City,  and  from  Iowa  City 
to  Des  ]\roines.  Four  times,  howevei*,  were  they  carried  froin 
ca[)itol  to  capitol — from  Old  Zioii  Church,  Burlington,  to  But- 
ler's Capitol,  Iowa  City  ;  from  l^utler's  Capitol,  Iowa  City,  to 
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the  Old  Stone  Cai)il()l,  Iowa  City  (1842)  ;  from  tlio  Old  Stoii(3 
■Capitol,  Iowa  City,  to  the  Old  Capitol,  Des  Moines;  and  from 
the  Old  Capitol,  Des  Moines,  to  the  i)resent  New  Capitol,  Des 
Moines  (1883-1885).  It  is  hardly  surprisin*^  that,  with  such 
frequent  removals,  nnich  valuable  historieal  material  should 
have  disappeared."^ 

Public  attention  seems  to  have  been  first  consciously  di- 
rected to  the  problem  of  the  better  care  and  preservation  of 
the  Public  Archives  of  Iowa  in  a  Report  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners who  had  been  appointed  to  investij^'ate  the  several 
State  offices  in  1858.  The  act  under  which  the  three  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  provided  "that  the  Governor  of 
said  State  [Iowa]  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  three  competent  and  safe  accountants  who  shall 
examine  the  books,  papers,  vouchers,  moneys,  securities  and 
other  documents  in  the  hands  or  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  each  and  every  execiUive  officer  of  said  State,  to  make 
out  a  full,  complete  and  specific  statement  of  the  transactions 
of  each  of  said  officers  with,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  the  State 
showing  the  true  balance  or  balances  in  each  and  every  case 
and  report  the  same  to  the  Governor  with  such  suggestions  as 
they  may  deem  proper  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June, 
1858."^* 

Although  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  contemplated  a 
report  of  the  Connnissioners  by  June  1,  1858,  they  found 
that  *'the  work  was  much  more  extended  and  laborious  than 
had  been  anticipated"  and  so  did  not  complete  their  investi- 
gations until  later,  wdien  they  submitted  a  report  "for  the 
years  1858  and  1859."  ^  This  document,  which  fills  147  pages, 
contains  reports  on  the  following  State  offices: 

Office  of  the  Governor. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1  Report  on  tlie  Public  Archives  of  lowii.  by  JJenjamin  F.  Sliambaugh.  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  tlie  Aiiiorican  Historical  Association  for  1900,  Vol.  II,  p.  39. 

2  Laws  of  Iowa,  1S58,  p.  410. 

^  Report  of  the  Coniniissioiiers  Appointed  to  InvestiLrate  the  Several  Slate 
Oflicos  for  the  years  18.'>'^  and  lSo9  in  the  Le^jislative  Documents  for  18r)9-18G0. 
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Office  of  the  Auditor  of  State. 

Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  State. 

Office  of  the  Supermtencleut  of  Public  Instruction. 

Office  of  the  Ixegister  of  State  Lands. 

The  reports  on  these  offices  sliow  that  the  Coniniission^rs 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  scope  and  condition  of  the 
public  records  which  had  been  and  were  being  presei-ved. 
Lists  are  given  of  tlie  principal  records,  and  jnention  is  made 
•of  missmg  documents.  To  be  sure  the  li.sts  as  given  in  the 
reports  are  not  exliaustive  enumerations  of  the  papers  and 
■documents  constituting  the  Public  Archives,  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  helpful  to  any  one  desiring  information  concern- 
ing the  extent  and  condition  of  the  early  records. 

On  February  9,  1860,  a  resolution  Wcis  passed  by  the  House 
-of  Ilepresentatives  instructing  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings "to  enquire  whether  the  papers,  books,  and  records  in 
the  different  offices  in  the  Capitol  building  are  safe  from 
destruction  b}^  means  of  fire;  and  if  not  secure,  to  report  to 
Ihis  House  the  best  means  of  securing  tlie  same."  ^  The  reso- 
lution was  introduced  by  Representative  D.  D.  Sabin ;  but  the 
author  and  prime  mover  was  none  other  than  ]\Ir.  Charles 
Aldrich  (at  that  time  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House),  who  thus 
"became  the  father  of  a  movement  which  has  eventually  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  Hall  of  Public  Archives. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  reported  through  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  S.  B.  Posenkrans,  the  following  resolution  on 
February  18,  I860: 

Hesolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  buildings  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  the  papers,  books  and  records  in  the  different  offices  in 
the  Capitol  Building  are  secure  from  destruction  from  fire;  and  if  not 
secure,  to  report  to  this  House  the  best  means  of  securing  the  same; 

Beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report:  That  they  have  examined 
the  various  offices  in  tlic  Capitol  Building,  and  that  most  of  the  papers, 
books  and  records  are  not  secure  from  destruction  ])y  means  of  fire. 

That  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  the  original  laws  of  the 
State,  and  the  records,  both  State  and  Territorial,  (all  of  which  are  of 
the  greatest  importance,)  are  entirely  unprotected  in  case  of  fire. 

In  the  State  Ijand  Office,  the  large  number  of  books,  papers  and 


1  House  Journal,  1800,  p.  221. 
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records,  whieli  arc  entirely  unprotected  from  fire,  imperatively  demand 
some  other  safety  than  is  now  afTfH'ded. 

In  all  of  the  ofllccs,  there  arc  many  books,  papers  and  records  which 
cannot  be  put  into  the  iron  safes  now  in  those  olliccs.  These  affording 
but  a  limited  jirotcction,  the  present  means  are,  therefore,  entirely  inade- 
quate to  protect  them  pro])erly. 

Your  conunittee,  therefore,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  sohie 
further  protection  is  imperatively  demanded;  and  they  are  unable  to 
devise  any  suitable  way  or  means  of  protecting  said  property  in  the 
present  building  used  as  a  Capitol  building;  and  would  recoiymend  the 

erection  of  a  suitable  building,  in  Capitol  Square,  to  cost  

dollars;  said  building  to  be  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  two  stories  in 
height;  one  room,  or  rooms,  to  be  made  tire-proof,  for  the  reception  of 
such  books,  papers  and  records  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  place 
there  for  security. 

They  would  further  recommend  that  a  room  in  said  building  be  fitted 
up  for  the  use  of  the  State  Land  Oflice,  for  the  reason  that  a  great  share 
of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  Land  Office  have  to  be  in  daily  use ; 
therefore  requiring  them  to  be  near  at  hand ;  and  by  vacating  the  present 
room,  it  will  give  additional  committee  room. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  tlie  using  the  upper  story  of  said 
building  as  a  paper  and  book  warehouse,  as  the  State  has  no  place  noAV 
for  the  storage  of  pajier  and  books,  except  a  small  room  in  this  building, 
and  are  now  renting  a  warehouse,  at  a  rent  of  fifteen  dollars  per  month,, 
besides  the  extra  expense  of  drayage. 

Your  committee  would  therefore  recommend  the  building  of  such  a 
building  as  would  answer  the  purposes  al)ove  enumerated,  and  that  a 
suitable  amount  of  money  be  api)ropriatcd  for  the  purpose.  All  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted.  S.  B.  Eosenkrans, 

Chairman.'^ 

This  resolution  was  iminediately  recommitted  to  the  same 
committee  with  instructions  to  report  a  bill.  As  a  resnlt  the 
following  act  ''providing  greater  safety  for  books,  papers  and 
records  belonging  to  the  State"  was  approved  April  3,  ISGOr 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  iy  the  General  Assemhly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  be  and  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  building  on  Capitol 
Square,  with  fire  proof  vaults,  for  the  reception  of  important  books^ 
papers  and  records  belonging  to  the  State,  for  the  use  of  the  State  Land 
Ofiice,  and  also  for  a  paper  warehouse,  to  be  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Census  Board. 


1  House  Journal,  18G0,  p.  262. 
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SkC).  2.  Til  no  case  sliall  tlu?  cost  of  said  hiiildiii^  exceed  tlie  sum  of 
Hiive  thousand  fivo  lumdred  dollars. 

Slcc.  3.  Tins  act  to  l»e  in  force  from  and  after  its  publication  in  the 
Joird  Stale  liCfiistcr,  and  Joan  State  Journals 

The  l)uildinj4  with  "lire  in'oof  vaults,"  costing  $3,500, 
which  was  er'ccted  in  accordance^  with  this  act  can  not,  o'f 
X'oui'se,  be  i-ci^^ardcd  seriously  as  an  adequate  or  safe  re|)ository 
of  public  records.  On  the  ni.uht  of  November  7,  1884,  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  erection  of  the 
present  State  Capitol  (completed  about  1884)  that  the 
Archives  of  Iowa  were  placed  in  fire  proof  quai-ters.  In  this 
building"  vaults  were  constructed  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
-cipal  offices  for  the  accommodation  of  the  manuscript 
Archives.  But  these  vaults  were  not  well  lighted,  and  were 
without  ventilation.  They  were  soon  filled  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  records  of  the  State  government.  Furthermore, 
dust  and  the  bad  air  of  the  closed  vaults  Avrought  destruction 
among  the  older  state  papers.  To  all  cognizant  of  the  condi- 
tions the  necessity  of  a  more  rational  system  of  caring  for  the 
Archives  had  been  apparent  for  some  time. 

In  the  April,  1901,  number  of  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  'Mr. 
Charles  Aldrich  wrote  the  following  with  reference  to  "An 
Iowa  Hall  of  Archives": 

It  is  a  most  rogrettahle  fact  that  so  little  care  has  been  taken  of  the 
•original  copies  of  Iowa  official  pajters  after  their  use  for  the  immediate 
piirjioses  which  called  them  into  existence.  This  is  an  evil  which  seems 
to  appertain  to  every  administration  since  the  old  romantic  days  of 
Oen.  Eobert  Lucas,  our  first  Territorial  Governor.  The  habit  started  in 
his  time  and  has  continued  nntil  now.  In  fact,  these  documents  have 
been  considered  ''dead  papers"  and  almost  worthless.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  they  have  been  doomed  to  immediate  destruction.  It  is  diflicult 
for  the  public  otlicial.  in  the  haste  Avith  which  his  duties  are  performed, 
to  imagine  for  a  nionient  that  the  pa{)er  which  originates  in  his  office 
-can  liave  any  real  permanent  value.  They  are,  therefore,  quickly  put  out 
-of  sight,  and  after  that  time  are  generally  out  of  mind.  It  is  true  that 
very  limited  receptacles  exist  in  connection  Avith  our  present  State 
■ottic(>s  for  the  presiu-vation  of  important  ]>apers,  but  these  are  wholly 
inadequat(>.  to  any  general  and  systematic  care  of  these  documents.  A 
■document  may  have  beeonu*  a  "dead  i>aper''  for  any  present  official 

1  Lnws  of  Towji,   ISC.O,  p.  118. 
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use  or  value  iiiul  still  for  historical  piir[>osos  may  possess  t:  -  lii^diest 
value.  Not  lori<^  a<^o  some  copies  of  ollicial  })apers  from  f.i-  liritisli 
Museum  came  into  our  possession,  which  illustrate  the  pour  we  are 
seeking  to  set  forth.  They  were  sim[)ly  liousehold  expenses  ( :'  one  of 
the  lEenrys;  mere  lists  of  articles  with  tlieir  prices;  not  much  lilTercnt 
from  a  bill  of  goods  from  an  old-fashioned  general  variety  stor-  Tiierc 
were  several  ])oints,  however,  upon  which  they  threw  considora'  light. 
They  showed  to  some  extent  the  liabits  of  their  purchasers  in  tL^;  natters 
of  food  and  clothing,  the  prices  of  many  articles  at  that  time,  md  the 
value  of  the  money  of  that  period  as  compared  with  our  owr.  These 
papers  had  been  used  by  one  of  the  great  English  historians,  l'  1  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Avritcr  for  whatever  value  they  migh:  oossess 
as  out-of-the-way  autograi)hs. 

Some  months  ago  Prof.  Shambaugh  of  the  Iowa  State  Ui.  ersity 
called  at  the  Historical  Kooms  after  he  had  been  making  resear-.aes  in 
our  Capitol  building  for  original  documents  running  back  to  Terrirorial 
times.  Ilis  ''finds''  were  quite  interesting  and  valuable,  tlu  .  jh  his 
opportunities  for  search  had  been  quite  limited.  He  said:  **T":-r  time 
has  come  when  wo  must  have  an  Iowa  Ilall  of  Archives.  Is  there  room 
for  it  in  this  building?"  He  was  informed  that  the  space  in  the  iresent 
Historical  Building  was  wdiolly  pre-empted,  and  that  there  could  :e  no 
accommodations  for  a  Hall  of  Archives  until  the  building  was  coriijleted 
in  accordance  W'ith  the  original  plans.  He  then  went  on  to  n.-ntion 
briefly  some  of  his  important  ''finds"  in  the  document  room  ad;':ining 
the  Governor 's  office.  There  are  letters  by  Governor  Lucas,  wi:i  the 
original  copies  of  a  few  of  the  Governors'  messages  from  early  :imes 
until  now.  But  these  papers  are  packed  in  such  close  quarters  tha:  ihey 
can  only  be  found  after  a  great  deal  of  patient  labor.  The  professor 
was  emphatic  in  his  declaration  that  a  "Hall  of  Archives"  had  beiome 
a  public  necessity,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  should  be  L:  :atod 
at  the  capital.  Since  that  date  this  project  has  been  discussed  by  many 
leading  men  throughout  the  State  and  has  everywhere  met  wdth  creat 
favor.  In  fact,  we  have  not  heard  a  single  word  of  opposition.  The 
realization  of  this  idea  can  hardly  come  except  through  the  comp'-^:ion 
of  the  Historical  Building  in  which  the  requisite  space  can  be  provided. 
That  department  should  be  presided  over  by  an  expert,  and  as  public 
State  documents  are  brought  into  existence  the  original  copies  sl.:uld 
be  carefully  preserved,  filed  and  catalogued,  so  as  to  be  available  r^:  a 
moment's  notice.  It  is  a  fact  which  will  create  surprise  when  we  ?-.-.te 
it,  that  not  one  of  the  Iowa  executive  departments  has  a  complete  rJe 
of  its  own  reports,  nor  do  they  possess  the  original  copies.  These  reports 
are  made  to  the  Governor  and,  in  accordance  with  the  statuto,  are  sent 
to  the  State  printer.  When  the  document  is  put  into  type  and  :he 
proofs  read  and  compared,  the  original  copy  goes  into  the  waste  basket 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it.    In  a  few  years  the  last  printed  copy  is  dis- 
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tributed,  or  bonowed  and  lunor  iTtunied,  and  so  thn  continuity  of  the 
history  of  a  dejiartniont  is  iiiternipted  and  lost,  of  ton  beyond  recovery. 
When  the  old  Capitol  was  burned  a  few  years  ago  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  precious  historical  pajicrs  went  up  in  the  flames.  We  cannot 
recover  what  has  boon  lost,  but  we  may  gather  u[)  what  remains,  make 
adequate  provision  for  accruing  archives,  and  ])rcserve  them  with  jealous 
care.  To  effect  these  high  purposes  an  ''Iowa  Hall  of  Arcliives"  is  an 
absolute  lu-cessity.i 

In  the  same  year  (1901)  Mv.  Aldrieli  iiisei'ted  this  para- 
graph on  "A  Hall  of  Arehives"  in  his  biennial  report  as 
Curator  of  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa: 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Library,  there  is  an 
acknowledged  need  of  a  Hall  of  Archives  in  which  to  properly  catalogue, 
index,  and  systematically  preserve  original  state  documents  and  papers, 
for  which  up  to  this  time  no  provision  has  ever  been  made.  Very  few 
papers  of  this  class  can  be  found  today,  and  they  are  among  the  most 
valuable  materials  of  history.  They  have  simply  been  wiped  out  of 
existence.  Then,  it  would  seem  that  the  printed  state  documents  which 
remain  after  the  distribution  fixed  by  law  should  come  under  some 
systematic  care  in  the  Historical  Building.  These  suggestions  carried 
out  in  the  completed  edifice  will  of  themselves  justify  the  expenditure 
required.  They  are  in  exact  accord  with  what  is  being  done  in  several 
of  the  states  distinguished  by  the  high  character  of  their  historical 
work.  2 

Again  in  1905  ^Ir.  Aldrieli  reinforced  his  fornier  sugges- 
tions with  these  remarks  which  a[)pear  in  the  printed  report  of 
the  Historical  Department: 

In  The  Annals  of  Iowa  ami  elsewhere  the  writer  has  for  some  years 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  or  department  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  pa{>crs  and  documents  which  originate  in  the  various  executive 
offices  in  the  capitol,  but  for  the  adequate  care  of  which  our  statutes 
contain  no  provision.  Our  State  officers  have  in  recent  years  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  meager  facilities  at  their  command;  but  the 
small  rooms  adjoining  the  executive  olhces  which  were  provided  when 
the  capitol  was  built,  are  not  only  ill-contrived  for  this  im})ortant  pur- 
pose, but  long  since  were  fillctl  to  overflowing.  No  one  who  will  step 
into  these  mere  "cubby-holes"  will  need  any  argument  to  convince  him 
of  their  inadequacy.  For  business  purposes  the  documents  which  occupy 
the  shelves  and  pigeon-holes  have  for  the  most  part  become  ''dead 
papers,"  but  as  the  data  for  State  history  they  possess  a  value  which 

1  Annals  of  Iowa    (,'{(1  Series),  Vol.  V,  p.  66. 

2  Fifth  Biennial  Kei)ort  of  the  Uistorical  Department  of  Iowa,  November  1,  ^ 
1901,  p.  14. 
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is  inoslinwiblc.  Tlicse,  so  far  as  llicy  ^o,  arc  Ity  far  the  iimsl  \:iliialili' 
:SO\irecs  of  our  Stato  lustorv,  for  tin'  facts  wliicli  they  cixitaiii  aic  l.ascl 
liI)OU,  or  aic  themselves,  tlie  records  of  odicial  transactions.  W'e  may 
tl)Orcfore  place  tii(>  fullest  con li( [eiice  n|.(.n  what  they  set  foith.  Ilnw 
very  important  then  their  careliil  and  conscientious  preservation!  In- 
stead of  tlie  waste  of  these  precious  materials,  they  should  ha\e  l.eeii 
from  the  (M-*;ani/.at  ion  of  Iowa  territory,  until  the  pres(Mit  time  the- 
•objects  of  uiiceasiii'^'  vvatchfidness  and  s(dicitu<le.  Now  that  the  State 
llistorieal  Huildin;^^  is  nearin^  com|>U'tion,  it  is  most  earnestly  to  lie 
lioj)ed  that  tlu'  legislature  will  take  the  subject  into  consideration  and 
]»ass  a  law  uhich  will  initiate  this  lUM'ded  reform. 

The  State  of  ]\ansas  at  the  recent  s«\ssion  of  tlH>  le;^islature  created 
a  department  of  are]ii\'es.  Jt  went  even  fuither  than  the  ju'esi'rs  at  ion 
of  such  ''liooks,  records,  documents,  ori^^inal  pa[)ers,  or  manuscripts, 
ric\vs])aper  files  and  piinted  books,''  as  accrue  about  the  State  House, 
but  "wisely  provided  for  extendin*;'  tli(>  same  jirovision  to  the  counties. 
It  apjdies  to  tiiese  materials  "three  years  after  the  current  use  of  the 
same,  or  sooner  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  <lepartment .  "  It  is 
diflicnlt  to  imagine  hnw  op]>ositioii  could  arise  to  such  a  necessaiy  and 
just  la^v. 

Efforts  ill  this  direction  liave  mad(^  good  jirogress  in  the  states  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  ]lain])shire,  Vermont,  ^Vest  Virginia, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas,  In  fact,  deep  ami  wide- 
spread interest  in  this  subject  has  ])een  develo[)ed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  throughout  the  country.  A  nuivement  has  also  been  initiated  at 
the  national  capitol  for  the  lietter  care  of  public  records  

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  material  about  the  State  IFousi^  whicli 
should  bo  carefully  preserved,  aside  from  the  co})ies  of  original  docu- 
ments and  })a])ers  to  Avhich  reference  has  been  made.  AVhile  engaged  in 
writing  these  lines  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  original  rejKnts 
of  the  census  made  in  ISoO,  1S5G,  LSGO,  1885,  1895  and  1905.  Some  of 
the  reports  unfortunately  Avere  not  [)reserved,  Imt  simply  wasted  or 
■carelessly  destroyed.  It  is  estimated  that  those  still  in  existence  will 
make  from  400  to  500  octavo  and  folio  volumes — an  addition  of  great 
value  to  our  growing  collections  in  biography  and  genealogy,  aside  from 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  history  and  marvelous  growth  of  the 
State.i 

It  was  in  aecoi'daiice  with  tluvse  stiooestioiis  that  tlie  Thii'ty- 
first  General  AsseHil)ly  passi'd  "An  Act  i)rovidin^'  for  the  care 
and  permanent  preservation  of  tlie  puhlic  aindiives.  and  iiialv- 
ing  an  appropriation  therefor."  whicdi  reads  as  foHows: 


1  Sov.enth  lii(>iiiunl  Kcport  of  tlit>  Histovicnl  Dt'piwtiiicnt  of  Io\v;\.  Octohcr 
TOO.-,.  ]).  11. 
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Be  it  enacted  />.(/  tlie  (Iciiriol  A ssci)t})J if  of  the  Shite  of  load  : 

SkctioN  1.  'IMiiit  i'or  tlio  caro  and  j)ros(M\at ion  of  llio  ])u])lic  ar^'liivcs 
tlio  state  ]il)rai\v  and  liisl oi'ical  dcpartnicnt  of  Towa  aro  licrohy  jjivon 
tlie  custody  of  all  the  original  ]>iil)lic  doeiiniciit s.  ])a|)ors,  letters,  records 
and  other  oflicial  niaims('ri|»ts  of  the  state  executive  and  administrative 
departments,  ofliccs  or  oHiciMs,  eoniicils.  boards,  Imreaus  and  commis- 
sions, ten  y(>ai-s  after  the  dat(>  or  current  use  of  sucli  i)ul)lic  documonts, 
papers,  letters,  records  or  other  otiieial  manuseripts.  Provided,  thfit 
tlie  executive  council  sliall  ]ia\-e  the  i)o\vei-  aiul  authority  to  order  tlie 
transfer  of  sucli  records  or  any  ])art  thereof  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  limit  of  ten  }ears  hereinljefore  provided  or  to  retain 
the  same  in  the  rcvspective  olfiees  beyond  such  limit' according  as  in  the 
jndonient  of  the  council  the  ])ublic  interest  or  convenience  may  require. 

Skc.  2.  That  th(>  several  state  executive  and  administrative  de[»ai't- 
ments,  ofllcers  or  oHic.es,  councils,  boards,  bureaus  and  commissioners,  are 
hereby  anthori/.ed  and  directed  to  transfer  and  deliver  to  the  state 
library  and  historical  department  sncli  of  the  public  archives  as  are 
designated  in  section  one  (])  of  this  act,  except  snch  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  executive  council  should  be  longer  retained  in  the  resjiective 
offices. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  state  library  and  historical  department  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  receive  such  of  the  }>ublic  archives  and  records 
as  are  designated  in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act  and  ]>rovide  that  the  same 
bo  properly  arranged,  classified,  labeled,  filed  and  calendared. 

Sec.  4.  That  for  the  care  and  permanent  preservation  by  the  state 
library  and  historical  department  of  the  public  archives  hereinbefore 
designated,  the  executive  council  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide,  furnish  and  equip  such  room  or  rooms  in  the  historical  memorial 
and  art  building  (now  in  process  of  erection)  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  the  room  or  rooms  thus  provided 
for  shall  be  known  as  the  hall  of  public  archives. 

Sec.  5.  That  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  state  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  per  annum 
for  three  years  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  state  library  and  historical  departnumt. 

Approved  April  10,  A.  D.  lOOG.i 

III. 

PROBLEMS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  ARCHIVES  IX  IOWA. 

The  leatliiiu'  ])i'o1)loiii.s  coiniected  witli  the  care  and  presei'- 
vatioii  of  the  l^tiblie  Archives  in  Towa  may  be  sunnnarized 
under  the  followiniz  ^vneral  heads: 


1  Laws  of  Towiu  190G,  p.  lOt. 
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TIio  Probl(>iii  of  Legislation. 

'J'he  Problem  of  I nstallatiori  -  ]^)(>lll.s,  Cases,  clc. 
The  Problem  ol'  (.'lassificatioii. 
The  Problem  of  Arranp:cmerit. 
The  Problem  of  Calendaring-  or  TjistinLi'. 
The  l*roblem  of  Kesiorin^i;-,  Mounting,  Hindiii^'. 
The  l^roblem  of  Catalog'uin*^  and  Indexiji^. 
The  Problem  of  Completinjj;-  tlio  Files  and  i^'illiii;^-  in  the 
Ga;ps. 

The  Problem  of  TranscribintJi:  Documentaiy  Ma((M'ial  Lo- 
cated Outside  the  State. 

The  Problem  of  Lcgislalion:  The  problem  of  leuislation 
has  already  been  larg-ely  solved  by  the  act  of  tlie  Thii-ty-first 
General  Assembly  -iis  above  quoted.  IlDwevei",  supplemental 
legislation  relative  to  the  better  care  and  preservation  of  the 
Local  Archives  "will  become  evident  upon  an  investigation  of 
the  condition  and  methods  of  preserving  public  j-eeords  in  the 
counties  and  towns  of  the  State.  When  the  time  comes  to 
enact  legislation  relative  to  the  Local  Archives,  Iowa  may 
profit  by  the  example  and  experience  of  IMassachusetts.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  present  annual  appropriation 
of  $2,000  is  altogether  inadequate  and  should  l)c  increased 
without  delay  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  ProUcm  of  Installation:  The  act  of  April  10,  190G, 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Executive  Council  ''to  provide, 
furnish  and  equip  such  room  or  rooms  in  the  Historical 
Memorial  and  Art  Building  (now  in  process  of  erection)  as 

may  be  deemed  necessary  and  the  room  or  rooms 

thus  provided  for  shall  be  known  as  the  hall  of  public 
archives."  It  is  evident,  however,  from  an  examination  of  the 
plans  of  the  building  referred  to  and  a  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  Historical  Department,  the  Stale  Library,  and  the 
Iowa  Library  Commission,  that  it  will  be  difficult  if  not  alto- 
gether imi)ossible  for  the  Executive  Council  to  provide  pcr- 
mancnt  quarters  in  this  building  for  a  Ilall  of  Public  Archives. 
However,  a  temporary  assignment  of  space  can  be  made  until 
such  time  as  the  conditions  will  warrant  the  General  Assembly 
in  providing  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  present 
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building-  to  be  constructed  and  used  especially  as  a  Hall  of 
Public  Archives.  Furtheniiore  the  papers  and  documents 
constituting!^  the  Public  Archives  should  be  placed  in  steel 
cases  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 

The  rrohlcni  of  Classific(Uio)i :  Cla.ssification  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  as  it  is  the  most  diflicult  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  Public  Archives.  Thus  far  nothin«^  deserving* 
the  name  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  classifying  and  cata- 
loguing' State  Archives  has  been  devised  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  As  leading  up  to  a  proper  system  of  classifica- 
tion attention  is  directed  to  the  following  general  outlines : 

Outlines  of  a  General  Classification  of  the  Public  Archives 
in  America: 

I.  Primary  Classification  fok  AmeriCxV: 

i  National 
Public  Archives  /  state 
( Local 

II.  Formal  Classification  -  for  Aivierica: 

Public  Archives  <  ^'^'i^^^ed 

\  iManuseript 

Outlines  of  a  General  Classification  of  the  Public  Archives 
of  low^a : 

I.  Primary  Classification  for  Iowa: 

Public  Archives  [ 

( Local 

II.  Formal  Classification  for  Iowa: 

Public  Archives  j  P^'i^^ted 

( ]\Ianuscript 

III.  Historical  Classification  for  Iowa: 


I  Period  of  the  Territory 
ves  ^  Period  of  the  First  Constituti( 


Public  Archives    Period  of  the  First  Constitution 
( Period  of  the  Second  Constitution 


J2i 
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IV.    Administuative  Classification  fou  Iowa: 


Onice  of  the 
•  Govei'iior 


Conniiis.sion.s 


elonrnals 

Lettei's 

Pardoiis 

Proclainatioiis 

RequisitioDs 

etc. 

etc. 


)  3841 
/  1842 

V  1843 


Public  Archives 


State  /  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
Ofiice  of  the  Auditor 
Oflice  of  the  Treasurer 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction 
etc. 
etc. 
etc. 


Local 


County 

Township 

City 


It  is  evident  that  an  administrative  classification  combined 
with  an  historical  classification  as  above  outlined  would  meet 
the  needs  and  convenience  of  both  administrative  officials  and 
students  of  history.  This  scheme  of  classifyins:  the  Archives 
of  Iowa  is,  therefore,  recommended. 

Any  thorough  and  complete  classification  of  the  Archives 
would,  of  course,  imply  a  system  of  notation.  And  so  the  fol- 
lowing tentative  notation  has  been  devised  for  the  adminis- 
trative classification  as  herein  reconnnended : 


t 
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S        r=:  Stale  Archives 
SA     =  Office  of  Governor 

SAC  Comniissions 
SACl-=  "  "  Justice  of  IVace 

SAC2=  "  Notary  Public 

SAJ   =  "  "      "  Journals 

SAL  =  "  Letters 
SAP  =•  Pardons 
SAPr==  Proclamations 
SAR  =  "  "  Requisitions 

SB     =  "  Secretary  of  State 

SC     =  Auditor 
SD     =  "  Treasurer 

SE     ^  "         Attorney  General 

SF     =  Sup 't  of  Public  Instruction 

SG     =  Conmii.ssioner  of  Labor 

etc.,  etc. 

The  FroUem  of  Arrangement :  The  arrangement  of  the 
Public  Archives  should,  of  course,  be  in  accord  with  their 
classification.  Thus  following  the  outlines  above  recommended 
a  proper  arrangement  of  the  Archives  of  Iowa  would  be  both 
historical  and  administrative.  The  records  should,  in  the  first 
place,  be  installed  in  three  grand  divisions  corresponding  to 
the  leading  historical  periods,  namely : 

The  Period  of  the  Territory,  1838-1846. 

The  Period  of  the  First  Constitution,  1846-1857. 

The  Period  of  the  Second  Constitution,  1857-1896. 

Within  each  of  these  historical  divisions  the  papers  and 
documents  should  be  arranged  according  to  the  scheme  of  the 
administrative  classification  as  suggested  in  the  outlines  above. 
Furthermore  the  papers  and  documents  within  the  several 
ultimate  classes  should  be  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

The  ProUem  of  Calendaring :  As  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments of  an  administrative  department  or  office  are  classified 
and  arranged  they  should  be  carefully  listed  or  calendared. 
Such  calendars  should  show^  the  nature  or  content  of  the  docu- 
ment, along  with  its  date,  size,  number  of  pages,  classification,. 
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etc.  When  printed  the  calendars  of  the  several  departments 
or  offices  would  serve  temporarily  as  reference  lists  or  indexes. 

The  Problem  of  Restoring,  Moiiniing,  and  Binding :  ^luch 
of  the  archive  material  consists  of  unbound  manuscrir^ts. 
These  are  sometimes  mutilated,  crushed,  or  toi-n.  The  V)vn 
and  mutilated  documents  should  be  carefully  restored  and 
mounted;  and  many  of  the  maiuiscripls  after  l)eing  restored 
and  mounted  should  be  bound  in  volumes  of  convenient  size. 
The  binding  of  the  Archives  need  not  necessarily  be  done  at 
once,  but  may  be  postponed  until  such  time  a.s  the  appropria- 
tions will  warrant  the  expenditure. 

The  Frohlem  of  Cataloguing  and-  Indexing:  Ultimately  a 
complete  card  catalogue  or  index  should  be  made  for  all  the 
material  in  the  Hall  of  Public  Archives;  but  this  task  may 
very  properly  be  delayed  until  after  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments have  been  classified,  arranged,  calendared,  and  bound. 

The  Prohleni  of  Completing  the  Files:  There  are  many 
gaps  in  the  files  of  state  papers  as  preserved  in  the  several 
administrative  departments  or  offices.  The  calendars  when 
published  will  show  the  omissions.  Efforts  should  be  made 
to  locate  the  missing  papers  and  restore  them  to  their  proper 
place  in  the  Hall  of  Public  xVrchives. 

The  Prohlern  of  Transcrihing  Documentary  Material  Lo- 
cated Outside  the  State:  There  are  many  papers  and  docu- 
ments located  outside  of  Iowa  Avhich  either  belong  to  or  are 
closely  related  to  the  Public  Archives  of  the  State.  These 
form  so  valuable  a  part  of  the  documentary  history  of  the 
State  that  in  due  time  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  them 
transcribed  for  the  Hall  of  Public  Archives  in  Iowa. 

IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As  a  program  for  immediate  action  the  undersigned  sub- 
mits for  consideration  the  following  recommendations : 

First.  That  in  accordance  with  Section  4,  Chapter  142, 
of  the  Laws  of  the  31st  General  Assembly  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil be  requested  ''to  provide,  furnish,  and  equip''  as  soon  as 
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practica])le  <*i  i-ooni  or  i-oom.s  in  the  Tlislorical  ^Meiiioria]  and 
Art  Buil<]inu'  to  bo  used  icmporarUy  as  a  ITall  of  I^ublic 
Arcliives. 

Second.  'Vhni  steps  be  taken  to  examine,  classify,  and 
remove  to  tlie  Hall  of  Public  Archives  (1)  llie  papers  and 
documents  now  in  the  Office  of  the  Governor  and  (2)  the 
papers  and  documents  now  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

21iird.  Tlmt  the  publication  of  a  guide  to  the  several  ad- 
ministrative departments,  offices,  Iwards,  commissions,  etc. 
of  the  Territory  and  State  of  Iowa  from  1838  to  189G  (now 
in  preparation)  be  authorized. 

Fourili.  That  a  report  on  the  Public  Archives  embodying 
such  information  and  recommendations  as  tlie  circumstances 
may  suggest  ])e  submitted  by  tlie  'J'rustees  of  the  State  Library 
and  Historical  Department  to  the  Thirty-second  General  As- 
sembly. 

Fifth.  That  the  Thirty-second  General'  Assembly  be 
asked  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  the  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Public  Archives  from  $2,000  annually  to  $6,000 
annually  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  31,  1909. 

Sixth.  That  plans  for  the  more  permanent  organization 
and  administration  of  the  ITall  of  Public  Archives  be  con- 
sidered and  adopted  at  such  time  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Trustees  the  financial  support  of  the  ITall  of  Archives  will 
make  possible  nn  adequate  permanent  organization. 

BeNJ.  F.  SlIAMBAUGlI. 


The  county  of  Iowa  will,  no  doubt,  at  a  period  not  far 
distant,  be  created  into  a  State.  Should  its  seat  of  govern- 
ment be  located  on  the  Mississippi,  the  town  of  Iowa  is  a 
central  position  for  that  purpose,  if,  in  the  interior,  it  will 
be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Iowa  river,  in  which 
event,  the  Town  of  Iowa  will  be  the  nearest  deposit  on  the 
Mississippi  for  the  capital  of  the  State.  —  The  ^\^rsferH  Ad- 
vent urcr,  .l/o////-osf',  JJ^iscoKf^in  Tern'fortj.  Oct.  21,  1837. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  MISSIOXAUY  IX  JACKSOX  COI  XTV, 
lOAVA  TJ:HIlITOln^  1S4;^  (;. 

BY  WILLIAM  SALTI:r. 


Under  a  commission  from  the  Aim'rican  Home  M issioiiar-y 
Society  '^to  i)reacli  tlu;  Gospel  in  Iowa  Territory,"  I  left 
my  father 'vS  house  in  New  York  City,  Oetoher  4,  181;i,  and 
arriviHl  at  IMaquoketa  (then  Springfield  J*.  0.)  on  tlic  10th  of 
November.  In  my  journey  I  visited  Niagara  Falls;  spent 
a  Sunday  in  Buffalo,  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Asa  T.  Hopkins, 
pastor  of  the  First  Pres])yterian  ehureh  of  that  city;  the  next 
Sunday  I  was  at  ]Milwaukee  in  the  hospitable  home  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Peet,  agent  of  the  A.  11.  M.  S.  for  Wisconsin 
Territoiy,  who  discoui-aged  my  going  to  Iowa,  saying  that 
Iowa  would  not  amount  to  much,  as  it  had  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  good  land  on  the  ^Mississippi  i-iver,  and  the  Great 
American  Desert  was  west  of  it,  whereas  Wisconsin  had  Lake 
Michigan  on  one  side  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  other,  and 
would  make  a  prosperous  State.  The  next  Sunday  I  was  at 
Galesburg,  Illinois,  having  rode  over  the  prairies  from  Chi- 
cago to  that  place  in  an  open  wagon.  The  following  IMonday, 
at  sundown,  I  reached  the  ^Mississippi  and  felt  the  thrill  and 
exhiliration  the  sight  of  the  great  river  and  of  Iowa  awakened 
in  my  mind.  On  landing  in  Burlington  the  next  morning, 
James  G.  Edwards,  editor  of  the  BurUngion.  JIawk-Eye,  met 
me  and  took  me  to  his  home.  The  next  Sunday  I  spent  at 
Keosauqua,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  preached  in  a  black- 
smith shop,  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Bell,  a  pioneer  preacher  of  the 
**01d  School,"  preaching  the  same'^'day  in  the  same  place; 
thence  I  visited  Agency,  and  was  kindly  entertained  by  the 
widow  of  the  Indian  Agent  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  General 
Joseph  M.  Street,  and  stood  over  his  grave,  and  that  of  the 
Indian  chief  Wapello,  which  were  side  by  side.  The  next 
Sunday,  Nov.  5th,  I  received  ordination  at  Deninark,  at  the 
hands  of  Asa  Turner  (Yale,  1827),  Julius  A.  Reed  (Yale, 
1829),  Reuben  Gaylord  (Yale,  1834),  and  Charles  Burnhani 
(Dartmouth,  1836). 

I  came  up  the  Mississippi  with  Alden  B.  Robbins,  who  then 
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bcf»'an  liis  lifc-loiin'  ministry  nt  Hlooiiiiii^itoTi  fnfU'rwnrds  ^lus- 
catino),  and  with  I'](l\viii  !>.  Turricr,  wlio  w.is  jissij^nod  to 
Jones  connty,  nnd  to  Cascade,  in  l)nl)U(|ne  counly,  tlien  the 
fartliost  missionary  post  in  tlu^  Xorlliwest.  I^roeccdin^r  from 
Davenpoi't,  Tiu-ncr  and  myscli'  spent  a  ni^^iit  witli  Oliver 
Emerson  in  liis  eai)in  near  De  Witt.  We  found  him  shakin^j^ 
with  the  a<inc.  lie  asked  a  ii*Mo-hbor  who  was  ^o\uf:  tlio  next 
day  with  a  g'rist  to  McCla^  V;  mill,  to  take  us  along.  The 
jouriiey  was  slow,  and  we  were  ehilled  and  weary  with  the 
raw  winds  of  the  prairie.  Keaehing:  the  mill  an  hour  after 
dark,  we  left  the  i^'rist,  and  went  on  to  the  lo^;-  house  of  John 
Shaw,  who  made  us  welcome,  and  we  soon  lost  our  chill  and 
weariness  in  the  warm  supper  ^Mrs.  Shaw  gave  us.  In  a 
part  of  the  house  partitioned  off  by  sheets,  we  found  re- 
freshing sleep. 

The  morning  showed  us  that  we  were  upon  a  gently  roll- 
ing prairie,  about  a  mile  from  the  junction  of  the  South  and 
North  Porl^s  of  the  ^laquoketa  river,  and  from  the  long 
stretch  of  timber  between  them.  Across  the  road  from  ^Fr. 
Shaw's  was  a  small  log  house,  banked  with  sod,  the  roof  partly 
covered  with  sod.  Built  for  a  blacksmith  shop,  it  was  used 
for  a  school  and  public  meetings.  North  of  it  was  the 
cabin  of  John  E.  Goodenow,  postmaster,  eminent  for  his  pub- 
lic spirit  and  generous  nature,  a  descendant  on  his  mother's 
side  (Betsey  White)  from  Peregrine  White,  who  was  born 
on  the  Mayflower  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  in  1G20.  Next  north 
was  the  claim  of  Zalmon  Livermore. 

Leaving  Mr.  Turner  to  preach  in  the  schoolhouse,  I  went 
horseback  to  Andrew,  Avliere  a  Congregational  church  had  been 
organized  by  Oliver  Emerson,  the  pioneer  missionary  of  the 
whole  region,  Dec.  26,  1841.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  log  court-house.  Deacon  Samuel  Cotton 
and  family  Avere  there,  and  gave  me  a  cordial  greeting.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  John  Cotton,  the  first  minister  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  possessed  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  Puritan 
ancestry;  jMrs.  Cotton  was  of  the  Bemis  fr.mily,  from 
*'Bemis  Heights,"  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  where  Burgoyne's  army 
was  defeated  in  1777.  Their  house  was  six  miles  north  of 
Andrew,  but  the  distance  did  not  prevent  their  regular  at- 
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tendance  ui)on  public  vvoi-shi p,  .ind  1  often  sh.-ircd  tlu;  slidlor 
and  comfort  of  their  lionic.  In  my  fii-st  sermon  in  the  county 
I  sliowcd  tliat  tlie  early  churches  in  th(^  land  of  Isi*<iel  were 
edified  and  multiplied  l)y  ''walkinL!"  in  tlw.*  fear  of  the  Lord 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  S|)irit,"  and  I  uri^ed  the 
duty  of  building  up  Christianity  in  the  same  way  in  I«wa. 
Pure  and  faithful  churches,  active  in  (jhristian  servic(\  are 
the  saving  salt  of  any  comnninity.  A  ^lethodist  brotlu'r,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  greeted  me,  saying  that  he  welcomed 
.all  preachers,  "no  matter  what  their  tenenjcnts  were." 

I  preached  from  the  desk  where  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  in  the  first  judicial  trial  for  murder  in  the 
'Territory,  the  previous  year.  The  case  grew  out  of  a  dis- 
pute about  a  land  claim.  Before  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, John  C.  Ilolbrook  came  from  Dubu(iue,  and  preached. 
The  prisoner  was  brought  into  the  court-house  in  chains, 
xind  cried  out  in  his  anguish,  "Oh,  what  would  I  give  to 
restore  to  life  the  man  I  killed,''  and  "many  a  manly  cheek 
was  w^et  with  tears,"  said  Mr.  Ilolbrook  in  his  report  of 
-the  scene. 

At  Andrew  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ansel  Briggs, 
mail  contractor  on  the  route  from  Dubu(pu^  to  Davenport 
and  Iowa  City,  afterwards  the  first  Governor  of  the  State 
(1846- '50),  a  native  of  Vermont:  of  Philip  B.  Bradley,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  clerk  of  the  County  Court,  member 
of  the  Territorial  legislature  (1845- '6),  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture (1846- '9,  1878),  also  prominent  as  an  adviser  of  Gov- 
■ernor  Briggs.  Nathaniel  Butterworth  and  his  gracious  wife 
made  me  welcome  at  their  primitive  hostelry.  They  were 
natives  of  ^Massachusetts. 

Returning  to  ]\faquoketa,  I  took  Brother  Turner  sixteen 
miles  west  on  his  way  to  Jones  county,  ^luch  of  the  country 
was  taken  up  by  settlers,  and  their  cabins  and  clearings 
■showed  industry  and  thrift.  Reaching  a  cabin  towards  dark, 
we  asked  if  we  could  stay  for  the  night,  but  the  house  was 
full.  It  w^as  some  distance  to  the  next  house,  growing  darker, 
the  road  blind,  and  we  felt  in  a  quandary',  when  an  old  man, 
learning  who  we  were,  said  that  his  minister  at  Crown  Point. 
N.  Y.,  (Stephen  L.  Ilerrick)  told  him  of  a  band  of  mission- 
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aries  ^omg  to  Iowa,  and  that  he  must  look  out  for  them.  "You 
stop  hero/'  he  added,  and  we  were  relieved.  After  supper, 
and  a  feast  of  soul  with  thanks,iz:ivinj>'  and  x)rayer  to  ''Jehovah 
Jireli,"  we  found  sound  sleef)  on  tlie  eabin  lloor. 

The  next  moi'nin^-  tlie  old  u'entk'inan 's  son,  Ijorenzo  Si)auld- 
ing,  olfered  to  take  Brother  Turner  on  his  way,  and  I  re- 
turned to  ^laquol'eta,  and  lx'<j,an  a  visitation  of  the  people 
from  eabin  to  eabin.  I  purehased  a  horse  with  saddle  and 
bridle  and  saddle-bag's,  and,  as  winter  eame  on,  aecoutered 
myself  with  gloves  of  deerskin,  scarfs,  leggins,  and  butfalo 
overshoes.  In  a  cii'cuit  of  six  miles  I  found  fifty  families,  some 
from  New  Hampshire,  ^Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  more  from  New  York  than  any  other  one  State, 
and  some  from  Canada.  They  represented  every  variety  of  re- 
ligious opinion.  A  IMethodist  preacher  (John  Walker)  had 
an  appointment  in  the  settlement.  Charles  E.  Brown  had 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  Iowa  the  previous  year,  in  the 
house  of  John  Shaw.  He  organized  a  Baptist  church,  August 
51,  1842,  but  left  the  field  in  November  following,  finding  the 
cabin  he  had  put  up  on  the  prairie  in  the  summer  not  suitable 
to  winter  in,  and  he  moved  to  Davenport.  A  man  of  excel- 
lent spirit,  he  was  welcomed  back  to  ]\Iaquoketa  in  18-47, 
Subsequently,  a  pioneer  preacher  in  Howard  county,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  that  county 
(1878).  His  son,  William  C.  Brown,  has  gained  eminence 
for  efficiency  in  railroad  management  in  Iowa,  and  is  now 
Vice  President  of  the  N.  Y.  Central. 

In  my  circuit  I  found  six  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional families,  and  called  them  together  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Nov.  30,  for  conference  and  prayer  with  reference  to 
forming  a  church.  They  were  divided  on  the  question  of 
government.  Acconnnodation  was  necessary.  The  election 
of  two  elders  to  serve  for  two  years  was  finally  agreed  upon, 
and  AYilliam  II.  Efner,  ]\I.  D.,  and  Thomas  S.  Flathers  were 
chosen.  Both  were  of  the  "New  School,"  which  adhered  to 
the  Plan  of  Union  of  1801.  ^Ir.  Flathers  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, but  lived  from  childhood  in  Indiana.  He  had  not 
learned  to  read,  he  told  me,  until  he  was  twenty  years  of 
iige,  when  a  passion  for  knowledge  and  a  zeal  for  religion 
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inflamed  him,  and  ho  went  to  school  and  fitted  for  Wabash 
Collct^e,  ^vith  the  ministry  in  view,  but  chill  jx-niiry  had  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  his  studies.  On  the  Sabbath,  Dec.  10th, 
the  church  was  constituted,  the  elders  were  set  a[)art  with 
prayei',  and  the  Lord's  Supper  adtninistered.  During'  the 
previous  week  Brethren  Emerson,  Ixobbins,  and  Tiirnei',  and 
Jared  Hitchcock,  delegate  from  Davenport,  had  come  to  ]Ma- 
quoketa,  and  we  organized  the  Northern  Iowa  As.sociation,  to 
embrace  churches  north  of  Iowa  river.  I  favored  the  Con- 
vention System  (semi-Presbyterian),  which  had  been  adopted 
in  Wisconsin,  but  the  other  brethren  preferred  a  distinctively 
Congreg-ational  organization.  Provision,  however,  was  niade  to 
include  the  IMaquoketa  church.  For  the  support  of  the 
church,  a  society  was  organized  of  which  John  Shaw  was 
the  most  active  and  efficient  member.  They  invited  me  to 
preach  at  Maquoketa  half  my  time.  ]\Irs.  Shaw  was  a  native 
of  Oxford,  Mass.,  of  the  Fiske  family,  of  Huguenot  stock;, 
she  acted  the  part  of  a  mother  to  me,  and  paid  me  the  fine 
compliment  that  she  knew  I  had  had  a  good  mother. 

In  the  AVright  settlement,  three  miles  south  of  IMaquoketa, 
and  at  Burleson's,  six  miles  west,  I  visited  the  schools  and 
preached,  as  I  did  in  every  settlement  in  the  county.  Thomas 
Miles  Wright  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  had  lived  in  War- 
ren county,  N.  Y.,  near  Lake  George;  Shadrach  Burleson 
was  a  native  of  Vermont;  Anson  H.  Wilson,  of  Canada;  they 
all  encouraged  my  work.  In  the  Wright  family  were  several 
sons,  of  like  spirit  with  their  father.  A  daughter  was  the 
wife  of  John  E.  Goodenow ;  she  had  all  the  fine  qualities  of 
the  excellent  woman  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  I\Iaquoketa  were  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  had  taken  part  in  the  Mackenzie  rebellion  in  Canada, 
1837 ;  among  them  was  William  Current,  a  man  of  bright  and 
active  mind,  a  friend  of  temperance  and  education,  but  not 
of  religion,  because  of  alleged  discrepancies,  contradictions, 
and  unseemly  things  in  the  Bible.  I  invited  him  to  come  to 
meeting;  he  said,  *'No, "  but  that  he  would  give  me  some 
hard  texts  for  a  sermon.  I  told  him  to  do  so,  and  I  would 
come  to  his  house  and  preach,  which  I  did.    I  explained  that 
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the  objectionnblc  tliii]t,'s  in  the  ]>ihle  are  records  from  the 
ignorance  and  coarseness  of  former  thnos,  that  the  Bil)le  does 
not  endorse  all  that  it  records,  and  that  the  New  Testament 
expressly  does  awny  with  much  that  is  in  the  Old,  and  I 
quoted  a  number  of  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  in 
proof  that  Christianity,  according  to  the  teachings  of  its 
author,  is  an  absolutely  pure  and  holy  religion.  Returning 
from  that  appointinent  with  my  trusty  companion,  I\Tr.  Shaw, 
our  horses  lost  the  way,  and  we  wandered  round  and  round 
on  the  prairie  until  a  glimmering  light  in  a  distant  cabin 
window  relieved  our  bewilderment. 

Among  other  settlers  from  Canada  was  Samuel  Chandler, 
but  he  came  to  Jackson  county  by  a  very  circuitous  route. 
He  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  as  an  insurgent  in  the 
''Patriot"  cause,  but  the  sentence  (upon  the  intercession  of 
his  daughters)  was  commuted  to  banishment  for  life  in  the 
penal  colony  of  Van  Dieman's  land,  Avhithcr  he  was  trans- 
ported, via  London.  He  had  managed  to  make  his  escape 
on  a  Yankee  whaler,  and  now  found  some  of  his  old  friends, 
and  one  of  his  daughters  who  had  secured  the  commutation 
of  his  sentence,  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Jesse  Wilson.  Mr.  Chan- 
dler was  a  man  of  finn  religious  principles,  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  helper  in  every  effort  to  improve  the  country. 

The  name  of  our  post-office  was  that  of  the  postmaster's 
native  town  in  Vermont,  but,  being  that  of  many  towns  in 
the  United  States,  letters  were  frequently  missent,  and  I 
joined  Mv.  Goodenow  and  IMr.  Shaw  in  a  petition  for  a 
change  of  name  to  ]Maquoketa,  which  was  made  by  the  Post- 
office  Department,  March  13,  1844.  The  word  Maquo  is  In- 
dian for  bear,  an  animal  that  infested  the  whole  region. 

My  cramped  quarters  in  IMr.  Shaw's  house  gave  me  scant 
opportunity  for  consulting  my  books  or  composing  sermons, 
but  I  managed  to  write  one  sermon  during  the  winter,  sitting 
by  the  rotary  cook-stove,  and  preached  it  to  a  congregation 
of  thirty  who  seemed  to  appreciate  my  effort.  In  my  solitary 
missionary  tours  the  illimitable  stretches  of  land  and  sky 
often  inspired  thoughts  of  the  Almighty  INIaker  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  I  heard  the  voices  from  above  that  speak  "in 
reason's  enr. " 
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In  the  scltlonieiits  about  And  row  I  found  two  int(M-estin^^ 
families,  reeently  from  J  Pennsylvania.  They  had  h^en 
brought  with  their  teams  and  beloji^in^'-s  from  Pitlshuri^:  to 
Believue  by  steaml)oat  for  twenty  dollaj-s  a  family,  'i'liey 
were  warm-liearted  Cliristians,  of  Pi'otestant  Irish  stnek. 
David  Young  was  of  pronounced  anli-slavery  sentiments,  liad 
been  a  ''New  School"  Presbyterian,  but  liked  the  Conurega- 
tional  way,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the  church  at 
Andrew.  He  built  a  mill  on  Brush  creek,  which  was  swept 
away  in  the  freshets  of  1844,  a  jx^ar  of  high  floods  in  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Sixt\^-one  years  later,  I  met  his  son  James, 
at  Maquoketa,  and  he  recalled  my  visits  in  the  old  house  and 
the  family  prayer.s  and  worship  together,  of  which  he  said 
his  mother  spoke  with  fond  recollection  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

At  a  cabin  on  Farmers  creek  I  was  advised  not  to  speak 
on  religion  in  the  next  cabin,  or  I  might  be  put  out,  as  the 
occupant  had  told  a  jMethodist  preacher  who  called  there,  that 
he  would  throw  Inm  into  the  fire  if  he  spoke  a  word  on  the 
subject.  It  was  a  rough  region.  Nature  appeared  ill-shapeii 
in  "Rocky  Hollow."  Coming  to  a  large  log  house  I  found 
a  friendly  Scotch  family  living  cheerily,  no  Hoor  but  mother 
earth.  Mr.  Sage  was  away  at  mill,  but  his  wife  made  me  wel- 
come, and  called  in  a  few  neighlx)rs  to  whom  I  preached. 
She  told  me  she  had  heard  Thomas  Chalmers  and  Edward 
Irving  in  Glasgow.  A  little  distance  north  was  another 
Scotch  family  (Alexander),  but  there  was  trouble  between 
the  two  families  over  their  respective  claims.  They  were  the 
only  Presbyterian  families  I  found  in  this  visitation,  and  it 
grieved  me  to  find  them  at  odds. 

I  was  perplexed  on  being  informed  that  a  member  of  the 
Andrew  charge  had  fallen  into  shame.  It  was  made  my  duty 
to  seek  the  recovery  of  the  woman  to  a  correct  life,  and  I  was 
relieved  to  hear  profession  of  sorrow  and  purposes  of  amend- 
ment. I  at  once  spoke  to  her  husband,  who  was  out  at  work^ 
but  he  turned  upon  me  with  abuse,  and  threats  to  the  church. 

One  family  that  attended  my  services  were  used  to 
**tokens"  on  sacramental  occasions,  and  would  not  come  to 
communion  without  them.  AVhile  visiting  at  their  house  a 
young  man,  seventeen  years  of  age,  called,  who  said  he  was 
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Oil  a.  piHl(\slri;in  lour,  lie  lind  rrad  (yaj)lain  (Jook's  Voya^'os 
and  IV'tiT  Pai-](\\',  and  told  iiic  thai  lu*  kiX'W  a  lillh.*  I. alia 
and  (Ji'cH'k,  and  liad  learned  the  llebi-ew  al|)hal)et  from  tlie 
119th  J*salin.  He  had  walked  fi-oui  his  honui  thirty  miles 
west  of  Pliiladelphia  and  was  still  westward-hound. 

1  spent  the  last  week  of  LS-t-'J  at  l^ellevue,  inakincr  ac- 
qnaintanees,  and  preaehin^-  in  the  sehoolhouse,  and  in  the 
house  of  Alexander  Keed,  three  miles  south,  where  one  said 
it  "svas  a  ''divilish"  sermon.  Bellevue  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated. AVhen  Wiseonsin  Territoiy  extended  to  the  ^Missouri 
river,  183(i,  it  was  ])roposed  as  a  eentral  site  for  the  cai)ital, 
in  rivalry  with  Dubuque.  The  town  Avas  discredited  by  a 
sanjiuinary  mob  (April  1,  1840),  or  "war,"  as  it  was  called, 
several  pei-sons  being"  killed  on  both  sides,  and  the  county- 
seat  was  removed  to  the  geographical  center,  the  i)e<)ple  vot- 
ing 208  for  Andrew,  111  for  Bellevue.  The  Dyas  family, 
who  said  they  were  the  first  family  to  make  a  home  in  the 
county,  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome.  They  had  lived  in  Galena 
and  were  warm  friends  of  the  Rev.  Aratus  Kent,  pioneer  mis- 
sionary there.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  about  Bellevue  had 
worked  in  the  lead  mines,  and  had  been  in  Col.  Henry  Dodge's 
battalion  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  William  A.  AVarren, 
sheriff  of  Jackson  county,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  came 
to  Bellevue  in  1836,  had  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Bellevue  ''war,"  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1857,  and  I  resumed  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  in  July,  1864,  at  Stevenson,  Alabama, 
where  he  was  U.  S.  quartermaster,  and  I  was  in  the  service 
♦  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  he  gave  me  his  kind  offices. 
As  sheritf  of  Jackson  county,  he  had  collected  taxes  in  coon- 
skins  at  fifty  cents,  and  sold  them  in  Galena  at  seventy-five- 
cents. 

At  Bellevue,  Thomas  Cox  and  John  Foley  were  at  home 
for  the  Christmas  vacation  from  the  Territorial  legislature- 
of  which  they  were  members.  On  their  return  to  Iowa  City,. 
Colonel  Cox  was  elected  i^rsident  of  the  Couneil.  He  had 
been  an  intiuential  member  of  every  previous  legislature  of 
the  Territory  but  one.  He  promoted  the  removal  of  the  capi- 
tal from  ]>urlington  to  Iowa  City,  and  gave  the  name  to  the" 
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new  capital.  was  also  oik*  oi'  llic  siii'vryors  who  sclrcti-d 

the  silo  oil  the  Iowa  I'ivcr,  and  laid  out  llic  town,  lie  in\'it«'d 
me  to  visit  liis  family,  wliicli  I  did  lalej*.  I\lrs.  Cox  was  a 
native  oi"  ]vliode  Island,  of  (^uakiM-  stock.  She  eanic  in  litT 
youth  with  her  i)ai'ents  to  St.  ( Jcnevicve,  Mo.,  and  was  a  lady 
of  gracious  manners.  Upon  the  death  oi'  her  linshand,  Xov. 
9,  1844,  she  sent  for  nie,  and  1  otliciated  at,  tlif  funeral  ni 
the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  peoi)h\  The  gj-ave  was 
under  a  liickory  tree  near  the  lunise.  In  a  few  years  the  land 
passed  into  other  hands  ixud  was  a  plowed  field.  Si.xty  years 
later  the  Jackson  County  llistoi-ical  Society  had  the  grave 
unearthed,  and  the  hones  interred  in  Hope  Cemetery,  ]\Ia- 
quoketa,  whei'o  they  set  u])  a  lai-gc  and  smooth-faced  boulder, 
and  had  his  name  inscribed  thereon  as  "IMoneer  Law  ]\laker. 
By  invitation  of  the  Society,  I  took  pai't  in  the  ceremony 
and  made  a  prayer  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument,  July 
4,  1905.  A  full  account  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Cox,  with  his 
portrait,  is  given  in  this  volume  (pp.  241-269). 

On  the  first  day  of  ^lay,  1845,  I  officiated  at  the  marriage 
of  Cordelia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cox,  to  Joseph  S.  ^NFallard. 
It  was  the  first  marriage  ceremony  I  performed.  They  went 
overland  to  California  in  1849,  and  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Los  Angeles. 

John  Foley  was  a  polite  Irish  gentleman,. had  been  sheriff 
of  Jo  Daviess  county,  111.,  and  a  member  of  the  First  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Wisconsin  .Territory,  two  sessions  of  which 
were  held  in  Burlington,  1837- '8. 

I  also  visited  George  Cubbage  and  preached  in  his  cabin. 
He  was  a  native  of  Delaware,  and  an  intense  Protestant.  He 
had  been  clerk  to  Felix  St.  A^rain,  U.  S.  agent  for  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  whom  they  foully  murdered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  ^Ir.  Cubbage  had  himself  been  a  captive 
in  their  liands.  He  taught  the  first  school  in  Dubuque,  was 
doorkeeper  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory at  Belmont,  1836,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners,  under 
an  act  of  Congress,  to  lay  out  Dubuque,  Burlington,  and 
other  towns,  1837- '8. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  visited  every  family  in  Charleston 
(now  Sabula).    They  were  a  friendly  people,  mostly  from 


Old  sod-covered  loo;  houso,  built  by  J.  E.  Goodenow,  in  1S38,  for  blacksmith  shop,  later  utjcd  a 
school-house,  nieotinf^  house,  polliiiij:  place  and  town  iiall.    From  an  original 
drawing  made  under  the  direction  of  J.  W.  Ellis,  of  Muquoketa. 
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New  England  aiul  New  York;  Jainei;  Leonard  from  Griswold, 
Ct.,  Beiijaniin  Hudson,  from  Lynn,  ^Mass.,  ^Marshall,  from 
GoffstowTi,  N.  IT.  A  g:ray-headed  man,  learning?  I  wa.s  from 
New  York,  asked  me  if  I  knew  Dr.  Joseph  IMcElroy,  pastor 
of  the  Grand  Street  l*resbyterian  ehnreh  in  that  city;  I  tohl 
him  tliat  he  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  I  had  heard  him 
preach.  ''Tie  i.s  my  brother,''  he  said,  and  1  saw  a  rcs(.'m- 
blance  in  their  features.  His  name  was  Hui^h  ]\reKlr()y.  IFe 
came  to  Iowa  in  1838,  and  made  a  claim  west  of  Sabula; 
he  had  a  lav<^Q  family,  and  his  oldest  child  was  named  Joseph. 
I  preached  in  the  ]^]xehangc  Hotel  at  Sabula,  and  had  a  larger 
congregation  than  in  any  place  before  in  the  county.  A 
clmrcli  was  organized  there  by  Oliver  Emerson,  Dec.  14,  1845. 

North  of  Bellevue,  I  preached  in  iMr.  Potter's  house  on 
Tete  des  ]\rorts  creek.  T  found  some  German  families  in  the 
settlement,  with  Luther's  transhition  of  the  Bible  in  their 
cabins.  Some  were  beginning  to  learn  English.  I  regretted 
that  I  could  not  preach  to  them  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  new  year,  1844,  opened  with  a  heavy  snow,  and  I 
was  unable  to  fill  my  appointment  for  the  evening  at  Andrew, 
my  first  failure  of  the  kind.  During  the  following  spring 
there  were  many  freshets,  and  I  could  not  always  make  my 
circuit.  In  March  I  visited  the  people  in  the  Forks.  They 
had  made  clearings  in  the  timber,  thinking  crops  would  be 
surer  than  on  the  prairie.  One  who  came  to  my  meeting  told 
me  that  he  had  not  heard  a  sermon  for  ten  years.  A  young 
man  of  the  house  where  I  preached  offered  to  conduct  me 
to  a  wonderful  cave  and  a  natural  bridge  four  miles  away. 
The  bridge  is  thirty  feet  long,  about  twelve  feet  wide,  of 
limestone,  solid,  massive,  covered  with  deep  soil.  Cave  creek 
passes  under  it.  We  clambered  up  the  sides  of  the  bridge, 
and  walked  over  it.  I  then  turned  with  admiring  gaze  to 
the  arch  that  from  a  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
slopes  smoothly  in  a  grand  curve  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
Descending  to  the  creek,  we  heard  the  waters  madly  rushing 
through,  and  saw  ice  pillars  of  transpai-ent  beauty.  A  mass  of 
rock  had  fallen  from  overhead,  warning  us  of  danger,  and 
having  an  appointment  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  I  hur- 
ried from  the  entrancing  scene.  Later  in  the  season  I  visited 
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the  spot  a^ain,  in  coinpany  willi  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  I lolbiook',  and 
^  my  classmate,  Khcficzcr  Aldcii,  of  Tii^ton.  The  cvccM  wajf 
tlieii  dry,  and  wc  went  several  hundred  feet  into  the  cave, 
fuidin<^-  stalactites  and  stalaf;inites  in  profusion,  and  seeing 
subterranean  marvels. 

On  visitin*^'  (Jalena  and  Dubuf[ue  I  preached  for  ]\Ir.  Kent 
and  ]\rr.  Ilolhi-ook  in  their  churches.  ]Mr.  Kent  said  to  me  th;jt 
Mr.  Pcct  had  told  him  of  his  desire  and  intention  to  ^a-t  me 
into  Wisconsin. 

In  April,  I  made  a  h)ng'  missionary  tour  in  the  adjoinin^^ 
counties  of  Jones,  Cedar,  and  Clinton.  Near  the  Wapsipini- 
con  I  found  a  g'ood  settlement  of  United  Brethren.  At  lied 
Oak  grove  I  was  entertained  by  Kobert  Cousins,  an  intelligent 
and  warm-hearted  Christian,  deeply  interested  in  Sunday 
schools  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  public  wor- 
ship. At  Tipton  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Paterson  Flem- 
ing, clerk  of  the  court,  and  of  Addison  Gillett,  merchant,  who 
had  come  the  previous  year  from  Hudson,  N.  Y.  I  was  dis- 
appointed, not  finding  my  classmate  Alden ;  he  had  gone  to 
Denmark,  to  arrange  for  sending  Asa  Turner  east,  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  lands  on  which  to  establish  a  col- 
lege. After  a  dreary  ride  over  the  prairie  to  De  Witt,  thirty- 
five  miles,  I  found  Oliver  Emerson  shaking  with  ague;  at 
his  request  I  w^nt  to  Camanche  to  fulfil  his  appointment  for 
a  funeral  sermon,  the  second  time  I  performed  such  a  ser- 
vice. From  Camanche  I  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  preached 
at  Albany,  111. 

Later  in  the  month  Julius  A.  Reed  visited  me.  He  had 
been  on  an  exploring  tour  in  Delaware  and  Buchanan  coun- 
ties for  a  site  for  the  proposed  college. 

Keceiving  an  invitation  from  John  Lewis,  my  classmate- 
in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  to  attend  his  ordination  at  Fairplay, 
Wisconsin  Territory,  I  crossed  the  ^Mississippi  at  Bellevue  the 
last  day  of  April,  and  was  two  hours  in  getting  over,  the 
river  being  higher,  it  was  said,  than  since  1828,  and  the 
islands  and  low-lands  on  the  Illinois  sluu'e  under  water.  In 
his  examination  by  the  ^Mineral  Point  Convention,  ^Ir.  Lewis, 
stated  that  when  a  clerk  in  a  Iwokstore  in  Boston  he  attended 
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Lyman  Beochcr's  eliiirch,  niid  tluit  on  sevcj-al  successive  moi  n- 
ings  wlien  sweeping-  out  tlie  stoi-e,  Dr.  I^(.'eclier  came  Uu-vv.  and 
gave  liiin  wise  and  he][)t'ul  coiinsc^l.  Mr.  Kent  preached  the 
sermon,  and  I  gave  tlie  ri.ulit  hand  of  feUowship.  In  ol)lain- 
ing  his  education  ^Mr.  Lew  is  had  ])een  aided  hy  Cliristoplier 
R.  Ivobert,  the  founder  afterwards  of  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople. 

My  Andover  classmate,  James  J.  Hill,  arrived  at  Duljufpic, 
June  7th,  and  I  went  to  see  him;  hitching  my  horse  to  a  small 
wagon,  I  took  him  through  rusliing  creeks  and  over  Turkey 
river  to  the  field  assigned  him  in  Clayton  county,  lie  re- 
ceived a  warm  Avelcome  at  Jacks(mville,  the  county-seat,  fi'om 
James  Watson,  whose  brother,  Cyrus  L.  AVatson,  had  preached 
in  Dubuque  in  1836,  the  first  Home  IVIissionary  in  Iowa ;  they 
were  natives  of  North  Carolina. 

Urgent  invitations  coming  to  me  to  visit  IMineral  Point 
and  Potosi,  I  did  so,  and  the  church  at  Potosi  gave  me  a  call, 
and  it  was  said,  ''You  must  come."  I  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Home  IMissionary  Society,  and  the  following  lettor 
decided  the  matter : 

Rooms  of  the  A.  11.  If.  S.,  150  Nassau  St.,  N. 

August  3,  1844. 

Eev.  W.  Salter: 

Dear  Brother:  I  lose  no  time  iu  saying  that  the  reasons  wliich  seem 
to  have  influence  with  your  own  mind  in  favor  of  your  remaining  in  Iowa 
seem  sound  and  weighty.  The  **Iowa  Band"  have  awakened  a  good 
deal  of  interest  iu  the  East,  and  have  a  character  that  is  drawing  around 
them  more  and  more  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  good,  and  it 
is  very  desirable  that  this  character  should  be  sustained.  There  would 
be  some  misgiving  iu  regard  to  the  results  contemplated,  if  one  of  your 
number  should  return  this  side  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  chain  would  be- 
broken,  the  charm  in  a  measure  dispelled,  and  the  brethren  there  would 
be  in  danger  of  being  disheartened;  it  would  be  easier  for  one  and  an- 
other to  yield  to  discouragement.  You  might  be  more  useful  in  Wiscon- 
sin at  once,  but  I  think  it  Avould  be  in  appearance  only.  You  have 
made  a  good  beginning,  getting  acquainted,  and  acquiring  influence, 
and  it  wouUl  be  difKcult  to  supply  your  place.  "Wisconsin  can  be  easier 
provided  with  ministers  than  Iowa.  You  have  given  yourself  to  that 
Territory,  and  I  think  you  had  better  say  to  all  this  side  the  river  that 
you  cannot  come  down  or  over. 

Your  Iowa  brethren  would  all,  I  know,  give  you  this  counsel,  aiul,. 
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I  think,  the  disinterestctl  evorywliero  wouUl  do  the  same.  I  hope  you 
will  by  all  means  stay  in  Iowa  and  lay  the  foundations.  Your  com- 
munications have  all  been  of  deep  interest  to  us,  and  you  will  ever  have 
our  tendcrest  sympathy  and  our  fervent  prayers. 

Yours  truly, 

Milton  Badgkr, 

Secretary. 

Brother  Ilolbrook  wrote  me:  "I  hope  you  will  not  see 
it  to  be  duty  to  leave  Iowa.  Still  I  want  to  see  poor  Potosi 
supplied,  and  you  to  decide  as  the  Lord  would  have  you 
whether  to  g'o  there  or  not.  ]\Iay  lie  guide  you,  and  make 
you  useful  wherever  you  may  labor."  Shortly  afterwards 
I  preached  three  Sundays  at  Dubuque  for  Brother  Ilolbrook, 
he  going  East  to  solicit  funds  for  removing  an  incumbrance 
on  his  church.  ]\Ieanwhile  I  visited  Clayton  county,  to  at- 
tend the  organization  of  the  church  which  Brother  Hill  had 
gathered.  I  met  there  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Wells,  U.  S.  chaplain 
at  Fort  Crawford,  a  very  genial  and  friendly  gentleman,  and 
of  much  historical  interest.  I  went  with  him  to  Prairie  du 
Chien.  lie  was  a  graduate  of  Union  college,  N.  Y. ;  studied 
divinity  witli  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  was  a  man  of  his  spirit, 
was  the  first  Protestant  missionary  at  Detroit,  and  pastor  there 
twelve  years. 

In  October  I  rode  horseback,  via  Tipton,  and  ^Muscatine, 
where  Brother  Robbins  joined  me,  to  Brighton,  Washington 
county,  and  attended  an  Association  meeting.  The  church 
there  was  composed  of  excellent  families  from  the  Western 
Reserve,  Ohio.  On  returning,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  Anti-Slavery  Society  at  the  county-seat  of  Washington 
county.  Aaron  Street,  Jr.,  and  other  Quakers  from  Salem, 
and  Mr.  Vincent,  a  Seceder  minister,  were  active  and  zealous 
members.  At  Iowa  City  I  visited  the  capitol,  and  listened 
to  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
then  in  session ;  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Lucas,  the 
first  governor  of  lovv'a  Territory,  of  Shepherd  Leffler,  presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  and  other  members. 

Through  the  winter  of  lS44-'5  I  kept  up  my  work  at 
Maquoketa  and  Andrew,  and  in  the  various  settlements  of 
Jackson,  county,  holding  some  revival  meetings,  aided  by  my 
brethren,  E.  B.  Turner,  Emerson,  and  Ilolbrook,  and  some- 
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times  aiding  tlieiu  in  their  fields.  Brother  llolbrook  wrote 
me  from  Dubuque: 

An  Episcopalian  minister  has  arrived  here,  and  will  for  the  winter 
preach  in  our  old  mectin<^-honse  .lialf  of  the  time.  Consequently,  I 
shall  have  some  leisure  Sabbaths,  and  could  hel[)  you  in  a  protracted 
meeting  at  Andrew,  liellevue,  or  Charleston.  (He  had  previously  aided 
me  at  Maquoketa.)  It  would  bo  necessary  to  provide  a  conveyance  for 
me  to  and  from  the  i)laces,  as  I  have  no  horse,  and  could  not  afford 
to  hire  for  so  long  a  time.  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  I  am  anxious  to 
improve  the  winter.  The  meeting  at  Charleston  should  be  when  the  river 
is  closed,  to  admit  of  the  Savannah  peoj)]e  crossing. 

We  have  exchanged  our  form  of  government  for  Congregational, 
and  expect  to  build  a  new  meeting-house  tlie  next  year. 

At  Maquoketa  we  organized  a  Temperance  Society  with 
one  hundred  members,  and  kept  the  liquor  tralfic  out  of  the 
settlement.  We  were  not  so  successful  at  Andrew,  though 
a  society  'svas  organized  there  with  fifty  members.  A  sub- 
ject of  the  reformation  wrote  me  a  pathetic  letter : 

Andrew,  Feb.  22,  1845. 

Friend  Salter: 

I  have  been  a  wretch  for  the  last  year,  have  sinned  against  God  and 
man.  I  have  made  one  more  ilesolve,  one  which  I  shall  never  breafc. 
I  am  determined  by  the  help  of  God  never  to  taste  liquor,  that  which 
has  been  almost  my  ruin.  I  feel  that  I  have  been  a  guilty  wretch, 
but  will  sin  no  more;  I  put  my  trust  in  God,  and  ask  him  to  sustain 
mo  in  my  determination. 

I  write  these  few  lines  to  you  to  ask  an  interest  in  your  prayers. 
I  want  you  to  call  and  see  me  when  you  are  in  town,  if  you  have  not 
given  me  up  as  lost  forever,  as  I  have  made  promises  and  broken  them 
so  often;  but  this  resolve,  Mr.  Salter,  is  firm,  is  not  to  be  broken.  I 
am  determined  once  more  to  be  a  man,  and  not  a  brute.  I  love  you 
and  all  the  people  of  God,  and  wish  you  to  call  and  see  your  unworthy 
friend,  G.  W.  S. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  better  advantages  in  the 
cause  of  education,  I  secured  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Goode- 
now,  Mr.  Sha^v,  and  Mr.  Current  in  measures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Academy  at  IMaquoketa.  Mr.  Goodenow  offered 
five  acres  of  his  land  on  a  commanding  site;  others  made 
subscriptions  of  material  and  labor,  and,  contemplating  a 
visit  East,  I  proposed  to  solicit  aid  from  friends  there.  After 
attending  a  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Convention  at 
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Detroit  in  June,  1815,  T  went  to  New  York  nnd  lioston,  and 
collected  three  Imndred  doll.iis.  My  brother,  I>enjaniin 
Salter,  was  the  lar^-est  contrii)utoi- ;  ainon^'  others  wej-e  John 
Mace,  A.  ]j.  ^1.  Scott  (who  hnd  been  my  Sunday  School 
teacher),  W.  I\r.  Halstead,  R.  T.  Haines,  Calvin  W.  Howe, 
Fisher  Howe,  Bowen  &  ]\[cNaiuee,  Wiley  &  Putnam,  Wm. 
Scribner,  Geor^^e  Lock  wood,  S.  H.  Hunt,  W.  A.  Booth,  C.  II. 
Robert,  J.  A.  Robertson,  I.  Van  Cleef,  etc.,  of  New  York,  and 
E.  P.  IMackintire,  of  Boston.  'J'he  Academy  was  incorpor- 
ated by  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory, 
•January  15,  1846.  The  money  I  collected  was  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  brick,  and  in  payments  to  the  contractor  (D. 
Jones,  of  Dubuque).  The  buildin<(  was  completed  in  1.848, 
and  was  dedicated  with  an  address  by  Geor<i:e  F.  ]\lag-oun, 
the  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  chui-ch  in  Galena. 
Mr.  Shaw  had  previously  written  me,  April  8,  1848 : 

Our  Academy  is  completed.  I  wish  you  could  see  it.  It  is  a  splendid 
building,  I  think  much  better  than  you  expected.  I  think  it  will  not 
be  lon^  before  we  shall  add  what  we  contemplated.  ]\Iy  subscription 
is  paid  and  over.  "When  I  signed  I  did  not  know  any  way  to  pay.  The 
Trustees  have  settled  with  Mr.  Jones,  .so  the  building  is  out  of  his 
hands.  The  dedication  of  the  Academy  will  be  on  the  4th  of  July  next. 
I  hope  you  will  be  here  certain.  Mr,  Gale  (founder  of  Galesburg,  111.) 
and  Mr.  Blanchard  (president  of  Knox  College)  wull  probaljly  be  here. 

We  shall  not  have  the  county-seat  here.  It  will  be  for  our  benefit. 
In  my  mind  the  evils  attending  a  county-seat  are  more  than  the  bene- 
:fits  of  a  Court  House. 

Jerome  Allen  was  principal  of  the  Academy  for  two  years. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  Colle«i'e,  and  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Wesley  "Windsor,  pastor  at  i\Iaquoketa  (1849- '54)  ; 
he  became  eminent  for  his  zeal  and  ability  in  the  work  of 
education  and  as  a  teacher  of  teachers,  both  in  Iowa  and  in 
the  State  of  New  York  (Iowa  Normal  IMonthly,  xii,  356). 
The  property  of  the  Academy,  including-  ]\Ir.  Goodenow's 
donation  of  land,  was  event.ually  turned  over  to  the  public 
schools  of  jMaquoketa. 

In  the  fall  of  1845  the  people  of  Jackson  county  were  ad- 
vised of  an  approaching  sale  of  the  public  lands  on  which 
they  had  made  their  claims.    The  United  States  had  delayed 
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the  sale  of  these  lands  for  scvei-al  years  as  in  niincr-al 
district,  where  lands  were  subjeet  to  rents,  and  not  for  sah.' 
in  fee  simple.  That  policy  was  changed.  Tiiere  was  ynueh 
excitement  and  anxiety  to  secure  the  necessary  fund.s,  and 
to  protect  one  another  in  their  claims,  and  there  were  some 
disputes  about  claims  that  embittered  the  future;  but  liar- 
mony  and  order  s'^nierally  prevailed,  and,  beconiin<j^  secure  . 
in  their  titles,  the  peoi)le  built  better  homes  and  made  more 
permanent  improvements. 

I  now  felt  somewhat  encoun'iged  in  my  work,  and,  look- 
ing forward  to  makin^r  a  home,  I  built  a  little  frame  house 
on  a  gentle  rise  of  land  south  of  'Mv.  Shaw's  house,  and  moved 
into  it.  I  was  there  enjoying  such  opportunity  as  I  had  not 
had  previonsly  for  retirement  and  study,  with  my  books 
conveniently  arranged,  and  was  especially  enjoying  a  new 
book  I  had  purchased  in  New  York,  The  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Thomas  Arnold,  when  word  came  of  the  serious 
and  pi"obably  fatal  illness  of  the  pastor  at  Burlington,  and 
that  he  had  resigned  his  office,  and  I  was  requCvSted  to  come 
there.  I  made  the  journey  in  February,  and  was  delayed 
in  crossing  Iowa  river  by  running  ice.  I  found  my  brother, 
Horace  Hutchinson,  near  the  end  of  his  days.  We  had  come 
to  the  Territory  together.  He  was  then  in  vigorous  health, 
ardent  in  his  work,  his  life  full  of  promise.  Now  his  counte- 
nance was  changed,  and  it  fell  to  me  to  close  his  eyes  in  death. 
Brother  Bobbins  came  from  ^Muscatine,  and  preached  at  the 
funeral  service,  Avhich  was  held  in  ''Old  Zion"  church. 

After  spending  three  weeks  with  the  church  in  Burling- 
ton, they  invited  me  to  become  their  minister.  Returning  to 
Jackson  county,  I  reviewed  the  situation,  and,  not  without 
reluctance  to  leave  my  friends  there,  I  accepted  the  invita- 
tion from  Burlington,  which  the  ^Missionary  Society  approved. 
I  had  ])reached  32G  sermons  in  Jackson  county,  100  of  them 
in  the  sod-covered  schoolhouse  in  ]\Iaquoketa,  40  at  Andrew, 
and  18G  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  I  now  preached  fare- 
well sermons  at  Andrew  and  ]\Iaquoketa,  and  early  in  April 
removed  to  Burlington,  "not  knowing  the  things  that  should 
befall  me  there.'' 
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BY  TACITUS  IIUSSKV. 

A  ^cnllcinan  of  prominence  in  tlie  State  who  lias  boon 
active  in  the  ])reservation  of  lier  institutions  and  history,  ^ave 
utterance  to  a  tholl,^■ht  not  king  ap^o  whieli  malvcs  a  very  (rood 
foundation  nj)on  whieli  to  enlarge  upon  the  theoiy  of  equal 
rights  for  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  jiroudest  in  our  good 
connnonwealth.  The  thought  was  something  like  this:  "Hu- 
man food  can  in  no  way  be  so  cheaply  produced  as  by  fisli 
culture.  Our  lakes  and  streams  should  therefore  be  deemed, 
held  and  defended  for  this  especial  purpose,  for  the  sole  bene- 
fit of  the  people.  Obstructions  or  hindrances  of  any  sort  should 
be  strictly  prohibited  by  law;  and  the  law^ should  be  rigidly 
enforced." 

With  the  countless  millions  of  tons  of  fish  taken  from 
the  great  oceans,  lakes  and  streams  of  the  w-orld,  there  is 
no  perceptible  diminution  of  the  supply,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  check  put  on  their  propagation,  nor  are  there  any 
obstructions  to  their  going  and  coming  to  their  feeding  and 
breeding  grounds.  The}^  are  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
exterminate,  as  have  been  exterminated  the  buffalo  on  the 
plains,  the  wdld  beasts  of  the  forests  and  the  game  birds  of 
our  prairies.  Fish  in  one  form  or  another  furnishes  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  food  for  the  peox')le  of  the  world ;  so  the  thought 
expressed  by  the  liberal-minded  gentleman  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper  has  a  wilder  and  deeper  meaning  than  appears 
on  the  surface. 

Should  any  untoward  event  deprive  the  inhabitants  of 
the  w^orld  of  this  universal  food  for  a  time,  it  would  be  a 
greater  calamity  than  the  destruction  of  any  other  single 
article  of  food,  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Portions  of  the 
earth,  for  one  cause  or  another,  may  refuse  to  reward  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman ;  but  Old  Ocean,  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
never ! 

On  a  bright  morning  in  the  year  1888,  the  writer,  feeling 
that  he  had  a  mission  to  perform,  and  wishing  to  make  a 
right  start,  dropped  into  the  law  office  of  Judge  George  G. 
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Wrij^ht,  one  of  llic  hcst-hcai-tcd  jiiul  most  <;('iiial  men  that 
ever  lived,  and  asl^cd  him  if  tlxTc  was  any  possible  mode  of 
procedure  that  would  secure  a  iishway  in  the  l^onaparto 
dam  across  the  Des  .Moines  rivei*  in  Van  liur-en  county;  tell- 
ing* him  that  it  had  been  determined  by  the  fishermen  and 
sportsmen  of  ]owa,  especially  in  the  northern  and  western 
portions,  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  that  direction,  a.s  the 
Des  ^Moines  river  and  its  tributaries  were  l)ecoming  depleted 
of  fish  and  all  efforts  to  stock  the  rivei's  in  an  artificial  way 
were  unsuccessful.  The  Judge  heard  the  plea  very  patiently 
and  drawing  in  his  mouth  in  a  way  which  always  preceded 
some  humorous  remark,  said : 

''Well,  you  have  a  big  job  on  your  hands!" 

''Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  IMeek  Brothers,  thenT^ 
asked  the  writer. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  efudge,  his  eyes  twinkling  with  good 
humor,  "I  knew  the  grandfather,  AVilliam  IMeek,  his  son, 
Isaiah,  and  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  jMeek  Brothers 
of  today.  William  ^feek,  the  grandfather,  was  a  very  firm 
man,  Isaiah  IMeek  was  much  firmer,  bordering  on  obstinacy; 
and  his  sons,  no  doubt,  have  a  similar  rich  inheritance." 

The  richness  and  quality  of  this  inheritance  the  fishermen 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  learned  in  later  years. 

The  first  "Bonaparte  Dain"  was  a  primitive  one  built 
of  brush,  by  William  ^leek,  Sr.,  in  1S40,  for  grist  mill  pur- 
poses. It  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  ap- 
proved January  17,  1839.    The  first  section  reads  as  follows: 

Bo  it  oiiaetctl  hy  the  Ctniiicil  ami  tlio  Itouso  of  Representatives  of 
the  Territory  of  Iowa,  Tliat  William  Meek  and  Sons  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized,  to  construct  a  dam  across  tho  Des  ^^toines  river,  in 
Van  Buren  County,  in  said  Territory,  betv^een  sections  S  and  17,  in 
township  ()8,  north,  ranjjje  S,  Avest  of  tlie  5th  principal  meridian;  which 
said  dam  shall  not  exceed  three  t'oct  in  hei^^dit,  above  cunnnon  low  water 
mark,  and  shall  contain  a  convenitMit  lock,  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  lenotli,  and  thirty-five  in  width,  for  the  passage  of 
steam,  keel,  and  tlat  l.oats.  rafts,  and  other  water  craft,  provided  said 
water  craft  will  bear  two  tons  Inirden. 

Then  follows  the  stipulations  for  keeping  the  lock  at  all 
times  in  good  order,  so  that  water  ci'aft  may  pass  through 
without  delay  and  free  of  charge.    A  penalty  also  was  at- 
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tachcd  for  any  injuiy  to  lock  oi-  dam.  Tlio  Torrilury  rcsoj-ved 
to  itself  the  i)rivil('ge  oi"  allcrjii^'  or  aiiieiidiii^-  the  act  with 
.a  view  to  tlie  future  iiavig'atiou  of  tlie  river;  tlie  right  of  coii- 
tstruction  and  luaiiitnjuing-  said  loek  and  dam  was  to  remain 
in  force  fifty  yeai's. 

The  Meek  family  at  tliat  time  consisted  of  William  ]\Ieek, 
<Sr.,  William  Meek,  Jr.,  Isaiah,  "Jiobert  and  Josepli,  sons  of 
the  first  named.  The  grist  mill  they  established  was  not  un- 
like the  primitive  mills  for  grindin^j;  corn.  Occasionally,  in 
those  territorial  days,  one  could  be  found  inland,  run  by 
horse  power,  where  men  assembled  each  with  a  bag  of  corn 
and  awaited  their  turns  for  grinding.  The  meal  thus  ground 
was  of  very  coarse  quality,  but  when  mixed  with  water  and 
salt,  patted  up  by  the  hands  of  a  skillful  wife  and  baked  in 
a  skillet,  especially  if  eggs  and  bacon  were  added  to  the  bill 
•of  fare,  made  the  hearts  of  the  hungry  pioneers  glad.  The 
Meeks  had  been  millers  in  Michigan  before  coming  to  Iowa, 
so  the  business  was  well  known  to  them,  and  their  mill  be- 
came a  popular  resort  for  the  meager  grists  of  the  pioneers 
far  and  wide.  The  rights  of  a  ferry  had  been  secured  by 
them  and  later  a  large  tract  of  land  also,  which  gave  them 
control  of  the  river  front  for  a  mile  or  so  above  the  present 
location. 

As  years  rolled  on,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  economical 
living,  a  more  x'>i*etentious  grist  mill  was  erected.  Later  still 
the  firm  introduced  some  nuicli  needed  carding  machines,  which 
.  were  hailed  with  delight  by  the  pioneer  women  who  had  been 
-compelled  to  card  their  wool  by  the  slow  hand-carding  process. 
'Cloth  was  scare  in  those  days,  and  money  scarcer,  so  the 
iraising  of  sheep  for  food  and  clothing  was  a  necessity.  ^len 
took  the  wool  to  the  mill  by  the  wagon-load  after  it  had  been 
prepared  for  carding  and  waited  their  turns  for  the  work 
to  be  done.  The  waiting,  however,  was  not  always  an  irk- 
some task.  Here  was  a  river  well  supplied  with  fish  which 
imade  an  excellent  addition  to  the  corn  bread,  bacon  and  eggs, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fun  of  fishing,  cooking  and  eating  in 
the  open  air,  in  jolly  company,  which  partook  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  a  picnic.  In  order  to  serve  all  as  soon  ns 
possible,  the  mill  wheels  ceased  not,  day  or  night.    The  shop 
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keepers  of  the  little  liaiiilet  whicli  had  sprung,'  up  ai)out  the 
mill  profiled  by  these  prolonged  visits,  and  (juite  a  sum  of 
the  scanty  supplies  of  cash  was  left  by  the  waiting  farmers 
who  liad  come  from  ten  to  one  luindred  miles  away  to  have 
grists  ground  and  wool  carded. 

Later  still,  the  manufacture  of  cloth  was  introduced  by 
this  enterprising  firm,  the  quality  of  which  is  not  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  similar  factory  in  Iowa.  The  mill  is  the 
pride  of  the  village  of  Bonaparte,  affording,  as  it  does,  work 
for  many  hands  in  the  various  departments.  The  large  reser- 
voir of  water  held  back  by  this  innnense  dam  when  at  its 
best  is  a,s  pretty  a  lake  as  there  is  on  the  Des  Moines  river 
•with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  near  Ottumwa.  Below 
"the  dam  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  fish  were  vainly 
:striving  to  reach  headwaters  to  spawn,  it  avjls  at  one  time 
a  famous  fishing  place.  There  are  men  still  living  who  have 
•experienced  the  exhilerating  sensations  which  accompany  the 
pitching  out  of  a  wagon-load  of  struggling,  helpless  fish,  in 
twenty-five  minutes  wdth  a  manure  fork ! 

Previous  to  the  year  1850,  the  Des  ]\Ioines  E.iver  Improve- 
ment Company  had  entered  into  a  contract  to  improve  the 
Des  Moines  river  in  consideration  of  a  vast  quantity  of  land 
•ceded  to  it  by  the  government.  The  proposition  was  to  make 
the  river  navigable  by  the  slack  water  system,  for  w^hicli  locks 
and  dams  Avere  required  at  various  points  on  the  river.  Al- 
ready some  work  had  been  done  at  Farmington,  Croton,  Bona- 
parte, Bentonsport,  Keosauqua,  and  perhaps  at  other  points. 
The  work  was  partly  finished  at  some  of  these  points  but 
the  great  flood  of  1851  so  badly  damaged  the  poorly  con- 
structed work  that  the  comi^any  did  not  carry  out  the  con- 
tract, and  the  improvements  were  disposed  of  at  sheriff's 
sale,  after  the  manner  of  a  bankrupt  stock.  The  dam,  locks 
and  gates  at  Bonaparte  had  cost  $80,000.  When  offered  for 
•sale,  the  entire  lot  was  knocked  off  to  Isaiah  IMeek  for  $200. 
There  was  one  other  bidder,  George  INIanning,  by  name;  but 
for  some  reason  his  bid  was  not  considered  and  the  deed  wms 
made  out  in  the  name  of  Mr,  Meek.  The  following  paragraph 
-quoted  from  the  Ottumwa  Courier  gives  some  information 
not  generally  known  to  the  public: 
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A  fact  which  is  not  generally  known  exc,e[)t  to  those  wiio  are.  ac- 
quainted with  the  (lam  itself,  is  that  behind,  or  iip-streaiii  from  the 
dam  now  in  question,  which  is  the  newest  and  latest  one  built,  there 
are  two  other  aiul  older  dams,  which,  stranj^e  to  say,  arc  said  to  be  in 
fairly  good  repair.  Tliis  is  to  bo  explained  by  the  fact  that  although 
they  have  stood  longer  they  have  been  enlarged  by  tiie  addition  of 
floating  drift  and  mud  and  have  been  protected,  too,  by  the  newer 
structure.  The  farthest  one  up  stream  is  the  old,  original  "brush  dam" 
built  by  the  Meeks  over  fifty  years  ago.  About  a  yard  from  tliat  is  the 
second  dam  which  was  built  by  the  Meeks,  under  the  direction  of  tlie 
government  and  which  was  fitted  with  gates  and  locks  to  allow  the 
passage  of  boats.  These  locks  are  now  closed  and  forgotten,  and  the 
newest  dam  of  the  three  stands  in  front  of  the  second.  At  the  present 
time  only  the  latest  dam  is  visible,  as  the  others  are  somewhat  lower 
than  it  and  arc  now  covered  with  water.  Just  how  they  have  stood 
the  force  of  the  water  cannot  be  learned  until  the  water  recedes  more; 
but  the  Meeks  maintain  that  they  arc  in  good  condition ;  so  do  other 
residents  of  Bonaparte,  who  claim  to  have  investigated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Isaiah  Meek  bid  in  tlie  $80,000 
dam  whicli  he  had  helped  to  bnild,  for  the  pitiful  sum  of 
$200.  This  fact  shows  the  thriftiness  characteristic  of  the 
Meek  family.  In  the  contract  with  the  State  Commissioners 
who  sold  it  by  State  authority,  there  was  a  covenant  on  the 
part  of  the  IMeeks  '*to  forever  preserve  and  maintain  the 
dam,  locks,"  etc.,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  considera- 
tions of  the  purchase.  For  the  supposed  purpose  of  abro- 
gating this  covenant,  the  following  joint  resolution,  doubtless 
urged  in  the  interests  of  the  IMeeks,  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Charles  Dudley  of  AVapello  county 
during  the  session  of  1866 : 

Whereas,  by  the  facilities  alforded  by  the  Des  Moines  Yallcy  Rail- 
road for  travel  and  transportation,  the  Des  Moines  Eivor  is  no  longer 
used  for  purposes  of  navigation; 

Eesolved,  Therefore,  By  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate 
concurring).  That  oar  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be 
requested  to  use  their  influence  to  have  the  said  Des  Moines  River  de- 
clared not  a  navigable  stream,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  more 
cheaply  improved  as  a  motive  power  for  machinery. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  river  which  had  played 
such  a  noble  part  in  building  up  the  Des  Moines  valley  and 
central  Iowa  Avas  thus  pronounced  a  back  number  by  those- 
Avho  were  intoxicated  by  the  new  found  interest  of  a  line  of 
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railroad  whicli  liacl  j-oaolied  the  capital  of  Iowa  only  six 
monttis  before.  'J'his  resolution  was  a  libel  on  the  J)es  ^Toines 
river  and  she  resented  it  hy  "<>etting  her  back  np"  suf- 
ficiently hiii'h  to  have  floated  a  Mississippi  stcaniboat  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  Ra(teoon  Forks,  in  the  years  1867, 
1869,  1875,  1876,  1882,  1802,  1002  and  1003.  In  the  saine 
year  (1866),  in  the  effervescent  excitement  over  the  new  found 
mode  of  transportation,  a  bill  was  passed  disposing  of  the 
locks  and  draw  bridges  on  the  river,  and  it  was  understood 
that  Representative  Joel  Brown,  of  Van  Buren  county,  was 
the  introducer  and  champion.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this, 
some  of  our  leading  lawyers  Avere  of  the  opinion  that  it  did 
not  release  the  ]Meeks  from  the  obligation  to  "forever  main- 
tain the  locks,"  etc.,  in  the  Des  Moines  river  at  Bonaparte. 

Overtures  were  made  to  the  ^feek  Brothers  in  1804  by 
the  fishermen  and  sportsmen  for  permission  to  put  in  a  fish- 
way,  to  be  paid  for  by  popular  subscription.  There  were 
promises  from  men  of  prominence  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  to  put  up  the  necessary  funds  if  a  fishway  were  al- 
lowed; but  the  ]Meek  Brothers  refused  the  request  on  account 
of  the  weakening  of  the  dam,  which  they  alleged  would  be 
the  effect.  The  legislature  which  met  in  1806  was  asked  by 
many  petitioners  to  buy  the  dam  for  the  sum  for  which  it 
was  offered  by  the  owners,  $25,000,  and  which  was  thought 
to  be  very  reasonable.  This  was  urged  by  Representative 
■G.  W.  Crow  of  Wapello  county;  but  the  effort  was  a  failure 
from  lack  of  votes,  or  lack  of  interest — probably  both. 

During  the  term  intervening  between  this  and  the  next 
session,  the  fishermen  and.  the  Sportsmen's  Club  were  very 
active  in  circulating  petitions,  praying  the  legislature  of 
1808  to  buy  the  dam  and  destroy  it.  This  petition  was  nu- 
merously signed  throughout  the  State,  and  when  it  was  pre- 
sented it  took  two  men  to  carry  it  to  the  speaker's  desk.  It 
weighed  fifty-four  pounds,  and  had  the  sheets  been  attached 
end  to  end,  after  the  manner  of  most  petitions,  it  would 
have  reached  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  a  ''sabbath 
day's  journey."  It  was  never  opened  nor  were  the  names 
counted,  probal)ly;  it  may  have  been  destroyed  with  similar 
labors  of  love,  when  the  Cnpitol  was  partially  destroyed  by 
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fire,  Janiiaiy  4,  1904.  There  were  two  or  three  h('iii-jn;.'.s  be- 
fore the  Fisli  and  Gaine  Coinniittee,  at  which  tijues  i/reat 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  as  to  tlie  feasibility  of  pur- 
chasing tlie  dam;  but  all  cH'orts  were  unavailiiig.  Seeing  the- 
bitter  disappointment  of  the  lisliermen,  Senator  L.  C.  lilanch- 
ard  of  MaluLska  county  came  to  their  relief  and  drew  up  a 
bill  authorizing  the  State  of  Iowa  to  pay  the  expense  of  a 
fishway  in  the  dam  and  appropriating  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  payment  of  the  same.  This  bill  passed 
the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  voice;  but  when  it  got  into 
the  House  the  chairman  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Committee 
lost,  or  pigeon-holed  it,  until  near  the  close  of  the  session. 
Representatives  Eaton  and  Merriam,  who  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  its  passage,  hunted  it  up,  however,  and  were  going 
to  call  it  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House  02i  next  to  the  last  night 
of  the  session ;  but  being  delayed  a  few  minutes  on  that  even- 
ing in  reacliing  the  House,  one  who  was  probably  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Meeks,  seeing  his  opportunity  for  killing  the  bill,, 
had  it  called  up  by  the  representative  of  Van  Buren  county^ 
and  it  was  "indefinitely  postponed." 

During  the  next  two  years,  or  between  legislatures,  a  suit 
was  brought  by  the  State  of  Iowa,  assisted  by  W.  L.  Read,, 
who  represented  the  interests  of  the  sportsmen  and  fishermen^ 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Meek  Brothers  to  put  a 
fishway  in  their  dam;  but  the  suit  was  lost  on  the  grounds, 
that  the  Meeks  claimed,  among  other  things,  an  "adjudica- 
tion," in  that  some  years  before  Fish  Commissioner  Griggs- 
had  brought  suit  against  them  for  maintaining  a  nuisance,  in 
that  they  had  no  fishway  in  their  dam.  The  justice  of  the 
peace  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants,  and  as  the  Fish 
Commissioner  did  not  appeal  the  case  as  he  should  have  done,, 
but  allowed  it  to  so  remain  until  too  late,  the  case  w^as  con- 
sidered as  adjudicated  and  was  so  held  by  the  court.  An  ap- 
peal w^as  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court  w\as  aftirmed,  notwithstanding  some  of  the- 
leading  lawyers  of  the  State  declared  that  the  "decision  was 
badly  strained."  Yet  law  is  law,  and  if  the  Supreme  Judges 
were  convinced  that  there  had  been  an  "adjudication,"  noth- 
ing more  was  to  be  said;  and  the  fishermen,  while  bitterly  dis- 
appointed, bided  their  time. 
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When  the  legislature  assembled  in  1002,  a  new  and  some- 
wliat  novel  departure  was  taken.  ]']arly  in  tlic  session  at  the 
request  ol  a  representative  of  the  lisherinen,  Senator  Blanch- 
ard  of  ]\Iahaska,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  introduced  a 
bill  condemning  such  portion  of  the  Bonaparte  dam  as  was 
necessary  for  a  fish  way,  the  expense  of  which  was  to  be  borne 
by  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  work  to  be  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Fish  and  Game  AVarden  and  approved  by  the 
Governor.  After  the  bill  had  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  his  approval,  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
At  one  of  the  morning  sessions,  when  i)etitions  were  in  order, 
the  ''Senator  from  Mahaska,"  without  the  semblance  of  a 
smile,  arose  and  said:  "Mr,  Speaker:  I  have  here  a  petition 
from  some  of  my  constituents  living  below  the  Bonaparte 
dam  which  I  would  like  to  introduce  and  have  read,"  and 
he  very  gravely  handed  the  following  to  a  waiting  page,  who 
took  it  to  the  reading  clerk's  desk,  where  it  was  read  while 
the  ''grave  and  reverend  seigniors"  smiled  quietly:. 

PETITION. 
Said  the  Pickerel  to  the  Catfish: 

**I  heard  rare  news  today; 
That  the  dam  down  here  at  Bonaparte 

Will  have  a  good  fish- way! 
I  can't  be  pious  here  below: 

For  staying  where  I  am 
I  bump  against  that  structure 

And  invariably  say  *  Dam ! '  " 
Then  the  game  fish  fell  to  shouting 

At  the  good  news  they  had  heard — 
The  Catfish  opened  wide  his  mouth, 

But  never  gasped  a  word! 

Said  the  Quillback  to  the  Sucker: 
r  ' '  I  hate  to  be  confined 

To  this  one  spot  forever — 

I'm  afraid  I'll  lose  my  mind; 
This  dam  roaring  makes  my  head  ache" — 

''Say,  look  here,"  said  the  Bass: 
''Ask  the  Fish  and  Guiue  Committees 

To  give  us  all  a  pass!  " 
:  Then  the  Quillback  took  the  baiulagc 

From  oil"  his  aching  head— 
"You 're  a  scaly  lot  of  fellows!" 

The  big-moutliod  Catfish  said. 
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Said  tlic  Suliiioii  to  1Im>  (io^^^I,)  Kyo: 

"When  this  fisli-wiiy  is  in  jtlaco, 
I'll  strike  out  for  headwaters 

At  a  y:ood  two-l'orty  pace! 
The  dam  roaring  and  heafl-tiuuiipiiig 

Will  ne'er  again  l»e  niiiu- — 
And  perhai)s  onr  i'ritMids,  the  lislaM-nion, 

Will  be  dro])2)iHo-  us  a  iiiu'! 
Then  the  game  lisii  Imrst  out  laughing, 

Nodding  each  expectant  head — 
*'Meeks  will  roai-  inucli  louder  than  the  dam!" 

The  grinning  Catfish  saitl.. 

Said  the  :\Inllet  to  the  Catfish: 

**l've  just  heanl  something  new; 
That  the  Fish  Chdis  and  Came  Warden 

Have  been  making  'game'  of  you; 
That  the  '  iSueker  Tribe'  you'\e  shaken 

And  you're  classed  with  Pike  and  Bass!  " 
Then  said  the  smiling  Catfish:  "Yes, 

I'm  swimming  in  that  class  I 
Then  the  Eel  began  to  grumble 

About  this  new-found  i)reference — 
**Well,  a  big  mouth,"  said  the  Mullet, 

"Often  stands  in  stead  of  sense!'' 

When  the  fisli-way  had  been  finished, 

And  the  Meeks  had  shed  their  tears. 
There  was  the  biggest  "Fish  Convention" 

That  had  been  held  for  years; 
"■With  their  loins  now  firndy  girded, 

And  in  each  fin  a  stall". 
They  prepared  to  give  ' '  Old  Bonaparte  ' ' 

The  "Grand  Razzle-Dazzle"  laugh! 
As  they  climbed  the  road  to  freedom 

Everybody  had  to  smile; 
For  the  glad  flip-lla})ping  of  their  tails 

Could  be  heard  for  half  a  mile! 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote  on 
IMareh  8th.  AVhen  it  reaehed  the  House  the  "Petition''  hap- 
pened to  strike  the  "funny  hone"  of  Representative  ]\Iarlin 
•J.  Sweeley  of  AVoodhury  eounty.  who  had  a  genius  for  humor- 
ous rh^Tining-,  and  who  wrote  a  rei^ly  to  it,  which,  in  turn, 
was  responded  to  hy  the  autlior  of  the  " "Petition,''  and  before 
the  fun  terminated  there  liad  been  writti'n  six  "dam  elegies,'* 
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as  thoy  woro  called.  'I'Ik^  House  passed  the  bill  unanimously, 
on  the  22d  of  ]\larch,  u[)on  which  the  Des  ^loin(!s  correspond- 
ent of  TJie  Cliicaga  Trihnuf  announced,  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  liistor}^  of  Iowa  legislation  an  act  had  been  ])assed 
because  of  ai'i^uinents  in  doi^oerel  !  The  bill  was  duly  si*„^ned 
by  the  Governor  and  became  a  law  in  the  regular  way. 

When  the  sheriff  of  Van  Buren  county  called  the  jury 
together  for  condemnatory  proceedings,  lie  must  have  se- 
lected those  of  great  wisdom  and  especially  well  qualified  in 
the  valuing  of  watei*  power  property,  as  the}^  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  $40,000  for  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  i)ro- 
posed  fishway.  No  doubt  the  iMeek  Brothers  were  justified 
in  asking  this  price  if  they  believed  the  proposed  fishway 
would  ruin  their  dam.  They  are  honest  men  and  the  prop- 
erty was  their  own;  yet  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  their 
offering  the  entire  structure  a  few  years  before  for  $25,000 
and  later  asking  $40,000  for  a  few  feet  of  it! 

In  the  meantime  the  never-tiring  elements  w^ere  at  work. 
"The  summer  flood  of  1902  evidently  injured  the  dam  to  some 
■extent.  Then  the  heavy  ice  of  the  spring  of  1903  gave  it  a 
severe  battering;  this  was  followed  closely  by  the  almost  un- 
precedented flood  of  the  same  year,  which  finished  what  tlie 
heavy  ice  gorge  had  begun  earlier  in  the  season,  riddling 
the  fine  structure  with  numerous  holes  and  finally  sweeping 
out  the  main  part  of  it,  leaving  the  two  ends  only  in  their 
natural  positions. 

Surely,  "the  Lord  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.'* 
Had  the  fishway  been  forced  into  place  before  the  last  two 
floods,  the  loss  of  the  dam  would  have  been  attributed  to  that, 
by  interested  parties;  and  there  wwld  probably  have  been 
a  suit  for  damages,  and  "good  money"  thrown  away  on  both 
sides,  besides  any  amount  of  bitter  feeling  engendered. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  elements  and  the  "gnawing 
ix>oth  of  Time''  have  done  more  in  two  years  than  the  com- 
bined forces  of  legislatures,  courts  and  sportsmen,  in  the  last 
sixteen  years.  There  has  been  no  undue  hot  blood  in  this 
long  fight.  It  has  cost  considerable  time  and  money  for  both 
parties.  On  the  part  of  the  fishermen  there  have  been  no 
threats  of  violence.    Had  there  been,  they  would  have  been 
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quickly  sii|)j)ivs.st'(l.  The  fislici-iiu'ii  li.-ivc  foiinlil  tlic 
for  llio  good  of  the  people,  patiently  and  hopefully.  On  the 
other  lunid,  tliere  lias  been  a  do;zi^ed  determination  to  fi^^dit 
the  le^al  battle  to  tlie  bitter  end,  no  matter  what  the  eost. 
What  the  end  of  it  all  will  be,  no  man  has  the  wisdom  to  fore- 
cast. But  of  this  we  feel  confident,  that  if  the  dam  is  re- 
built by  the  ]Meek  Brothers,  or  any  one  else,  there  will  go  - 
in  it  a  fishway  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  the  Fish  and 
Game  Warden  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

If  such  a  contest  was  worth  entering  into,  it  is  believed 
to  be  Avorth  recording  and  that  is  why  the  writer,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  friend,  dips  his  pen  in  ink  once  more,  and  it  is 
hoped  for  the  last  time,  on  this  subject.  lie  is  in  no  wise 
ashamed  of  the  prolonged  part  he  has  taken  in  this  contest. 
If  good  has  come  of  his  efforts,  well.  If  not,  let  the  axiom 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  be  remembered:  **It 
is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people." 


A  Deputation  of  ten  or  twelve  individuals,  from  the  Six: 
Nations  of  Indians,  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
at  Green  Bay,  passed  this  place  a  few  days  ago,  on  board 
the  steamer  Olive  Branch.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the 
country  beyond  the  Missouri  river,  whither  they  were  bound 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  lands  offered  them  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  exchange  for  their  rich  reserva- 
tions at  home. — Montrose  Western  Adventurer,  September  9y 
1837. 


The  Chippewa  Treaty. — -We  have  t^  congratulate  the  citi- 
zens of  the  whole  Upper  IMississippi  valley  upon  the  success 
of  this  enterprise.  Governor  Dodge  returned  to  his  home  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday  last,  after  a  month's  absence,  and 
has  brought  with  him  the  important  information  that  a  treaty 
had  been  concluded  with  the  Chippewas  on  the  29th  ult.,  for 
a  large  portion  of  their  country,  computed  to  be  above  nine 
millions  of  acres. — Montrose  M^estern  Adventurer,  September 
9,  1837. 
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Jiid^e  AVoodward  was  one  of  tlie  carlio.st  pioneer  lawyers 
who  came  to  Muscatine  for  the  purpose  of  niakinc^  it  a  per- 
manent home  for  himself  and  family.  lie  came  in  1839.^ 
The  pursuit  of  health  was  the  inducing-  cause  that  impelled 
him  to  abandon  his  home,  friends  and  business  in  Boston,  and 
the  hope  that  his  strength  and  vigor  could  be  regained  in  a 
new  territory  of  the  far  northwest,  of  which  but  little  was 
known  in  the  New  England  states  at  that  time,  and  which 
had  been  opened  for  white  settlement  only  five  years  before, 
and  then  only  in  a  narrow  strip  west  of  the  IMississippi,  the 
rest  of  the  territory  being  Indian  reservations. 

He  was  born  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1808,  and 
graduated  with  high  honors  at  Dartmouth  college.  He  then 
applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  after  a 
rigid  examination  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

He  had  a  full  cousin,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  who  was  a  little 
more  than  a  year  younger  than  himself  and  avIio  while 
yet  a  youth,  gave  promise  of  intellectual  gifts  of  a  remark- 
ably high  order.  He  too  studied  law,  and  on  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  he  and  Woodw^ard  who  were  strongly  attached  to- 
each  other,  entered  into  a  partnership,  and  concluded  to  open 
an  office  in  Boston,  which  they  did.  They  were  young,  had 
at  first  few  acquaintances  in  Boston,  and  had  to  quietly  bear 
the  probation  incident  to  beginners  in  practice,  in  a  com- 
munity where  they  were  practically  unknown.  Opportunity 
came  to  them  sooner  than  they  expected  when  they  could  be- 
heard  in  a  trial  at  court.  The  client  was  poor,  but  the  ques- 
tions at  is^ue  w^re  of  importance,  and  the  opposing  counsel 
had  the  advantage  of  long  experience.  The  case  was  tried 
to  the  court  without  a  jury.  Curtis  made  the  opening  argu- 
ment, and  the  judge  who  presided  listened  with  great  inter- 
est, as  did  some  lawyers  who  were  present,  at  a  speech  coming 
from  one  who  look'cd  like  a  beardless  youth.  It  had  the  elo- 
quent language  of  the  accomplished  scholar,  and  every  propo- 
sition presented  was  fortified  with  appropriate  authorities, 
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with  the  skill  and  force  of  tlie  studied  logician.  His  op])0ijcrit 
who  liad  anticipated  an  easy  victory  over  his  youthful  looking 
antaf^^ojust,  was  not  chagrined  at  his  defeat,  wlien  tlie  judge 
announced  his  conclusion,  lie  extended  his  hand  to  Curtis, 
saying,  ''Young  man,  you  sconi  to  l)e  all  brain,"  and  the  judge, 
when  lie  came  down  from  his  seat,  said  to  Curtis,  ''You  have 
great  ability  for  one  of  your  age;  don't  become  vain." 

The  wonderful  ca{)acity  of  young  Curtis  spri.'ad  among 
the  lawyers.  He  was  not  only  treated  with  marked  respect 
by  tlioni,  but  some  of  them  had  retainers  sent  to  the  new  firm 
for  assistance  in  the  trial  of  imi)ortant  and  diflicult  cases. 
The  reputation  of  the  law  firm  of  Woodward  &  Curtis  grew 
rapidly,  with  gratifying  results  to  its  members.  Clients  came 
to  them  from  the  wealthy  merehants,  in  cases  involving  large 
amounts,  and  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  A¥oodward  now,  in  1838,  took  to  himself  a  Avife, 
Miss  Arabella  Brooks,  to  whom  he  had  for  some  time 
been  affianced.  She  was  an  accomplished  young  lady  who  was 
lield  in  general  esteem  for  the  high  and  graceful  womanly 
qualities  that  adorned  her  character,  and  made  her  a  favorite 
with  all  who  knew  her. 

Mr.  AVoodward  had  been  enjoying  excellent  health  until 
about  a  year  after  his  marriage,  when  an  insidious  disease, 
not  uncommon  in  that  climate,  began  to  manifest  itself,  as 
"he  feared.  His  father  had  fallen  a  victim  to  consumption 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  a  ad  such  had  been  the  fate  of 
many  near  and  dear  relatives.  He  at  once  consulted  an  emi- 
nent physician,  who  after  a  careful  examination,  confirmed 
his  fears.  He  told  Woodward  that  the  disease  was  yet  in  its 
incipient  stage  and  that  it  could  be  arrested  and  its  pr(\gres?5 
changed  only  by  a  change  of  climate,  and  that  this  climatic 
ehange  should  be  made  without  delay.  He  had  to  turn  his 
back  upon  the  prosperity  that  shed  its  bright  colors  for  the 
future,  and  the  high  rank  in  his  profession  which  his  firm 
was  rapidly  attaining.  He  felt  that  all  these  considerations 
must  give  way  to  a  sense  of  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  wife 
he  had  recently  married.  She  concurred  with  him  that  his 
health  was  an  object  of  the  highest  concern.  He  wrote  at 
once  to  ]\Ir.  Brownell,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  to  ^Irs.  Wood- 
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ward,  and  wlio  for  y-ears  had  b(M^ii,  and  was  still  a  resident 
of  Iowa.  lie  sent  a  prompt  answer  that  the  climate  of  Iowa 
was  redolent  with  health;  that  the  strong:  heavy  damps  of  tlie 
Atlantic  coast,  that  bred  fatal  discjuse,  had  no  existence  in 
Iowa,  lie  spoke  in  the  hi^^diest  terms  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  with  its  gentle  undulating  surface,  and  of  the  picturesque 
scenery. 

On  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Brownell's  letter,  he  and  his  wife 
at  once  started  for  Iowa,  and  07i  reaching  Keokuk,  where 
Mr.  Brownell  was  then  living,  stopped  with  him,  and  by  his 
advice  rode  up  to  Muscatine  (then  known  as  Bloomington) 
and  concluded  to  make  that  his  home.  He  bought  a  choice 
lot  on  the  river  front  and  built  a  house  in  which  he  lived 
the  rest  of  his  days. 

He  found  the  town  with  a  small  population  and  modest 
houses  but  of  "great  expectations."  There  were  young  law- 
yers, some  of  whom  remained  while  others  sought  more  pro- 
ductive pastures.  The  emoluments  of  the  lawyers  were  such 
as  to  enforce  rigid  economy.  But  ^Ir.  AVoodward  found  what 
he  most  needed,  a  pure  and  health-giving  atmosphere,  and  a 
conquest  over  the  threatened  disease.  He  jogged  along  quietly 
like  the  rest  of  the  lawyers.  He  did  not,  however,  remain 
unknown  and  unappreciated. 

The  first  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  paid  a  high 
and  worthy  compliment  to  ^Ir.  Woodward.  It  passed  an  act 
creating  a  commission  to  consist  of  three  to  frame  a  complete 
code  of  laws  for  the  new  State.  It  was  conceded  that  peculiar 
ability  and  fitness  should  be  made  the  test  in  selecting  the 
members  of  this  commission.  The  democrats  controlled  both 
legislative  branches.  Charles  ]\Iason,  of  Burlington,  who  had 
been  Chief  Justice  of  the  territory  for  years,  William  G. 
Woodward,  and  Stephen  Hempstead,  of  Dubuque,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  constituted  the  commission.  ]Mason  and  Hempstead 
were  democrats  and  AA^oodward  was  a  whig.  Hempstead  was 
elected  the  second  Governor  of  the  State.  The  work  required 
time  and  study,  great  care  for  its  labors,  and  when  completed 
was  reported  to,  examined  by,  and  met  the  approval  of  the 
legislature. 

]\Ir.  AVoodward  was  chosen  to  prepare  the  marginal  notes,. 
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arraiip^e  in  proper  divisions,  ijulex  and  snpcrintfiiid  its  pub- 
lication.   Wlien  published  it  was  called  the  Code  of  18;j1. 

The  legislature  was  named  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
•constitntion  under  whicli  Iowa,  was  admitted  as  a  State,  and 
the  power  was  conferred  upon  it  of  electinf^  the  judj^es  of 
the  supreme  court.  The  democratic  party,  which  had  hitherto 
dominated  the  politics  of  the  Territory  and  State,  had  lost 
its  supremacy  in  1854,  and  its  opponents  carae  into  power. 
The  terms  of  the  three  supreme  jud.G:es,  all  democrats,  were 
about  to  expire,  and  the  lef^islature  in  the  month  of  January, 
1855,  convened  as  one  body,  and  on  the  vote  for  chief  jus- 
tice, George  G.  Wright  received  53  votes  and  Mr.  Woodward 
51  votes,  and  Judge  AYright  having  received  the  larger  vote, 
became  chief  justice  and  Woodward  associate  supreme  judge. 
The  vote  for  the  third  judge  w^as  split  among  a  number  of 
candidates  and  it  took  a  week  or  more  to  secure  an  election. 
Judge  AYright  told  me,  at  the  funeral  of  Judge  Grant  at 
Davenport,  that  at  his  first  election  to  the  supreme  bench,  he 
was  present,  that  he  expected  Judge  Woodward  would  be 
•elected  chief  justice,  and  he  w^as  greatly  surprised  at  his  own 
election  to  that  position,  and  further,  that  he  never  knew  how- 
it  happened. 

Judge  Woodward  served  six  years  on  the  supreme  bench. 
He  had  his  share  of  the  opinions  to  write.  Those  he  wrote 
w^ere  drawn  in  scholarly  language,  bore  ample  evidence  of  the 
care  he  bestowed  in  coming  to  just  conclusions,  and  the  clear- 
ness with  w^hich  they  w^ere  expressed. 

In  1861  he  w-as  elected  to  the  State  senate  from  Muscatine 
county,  but  resigned  in  1863  to  accept  the  more  lucrative  po- 
sition of  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  He 
■died  on  the  24th  of  Februaiy,  1871.  Death  had  robbed  him 
of  his  excellent  wife  on  the  31st  of  j\Iarch  of  the  preceding 
year. 

I  never  heard  Judge  Woodward  deliver  a  speech  in  or  out 
•of  court.  I  came  to  Iowa  a  few  months  after  he  had  been 
placed  on  the  bench.  lie  had  a  case  then  pending  in  the 
•district  court  in  which  he  took  great  interest.  His  position 
as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  precluded  him  from 
taking  a  part  in  the  trial,  and  Judge  Grant,  of  Davenport, 
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was  retained  as  counsel  in  the  case.  1  was  called  into  the 
•case,  not  so  niucli  to  aid  in  the  case,  but  to  keep  watch  over 
it.  I  was  present  at  their  conferejices,  but  was  simply  a  lis- 
tener, althou^^di  I  noted  all  that  was  said.  Jud^^'c  Woodward's 
face  always  wore  an  expression  that  invited  cordiality,  and 
a  polished  but  j^entle  manner  that  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween individuals.  lie  had  a  quiet  diij^nity  that  won  respect 
without  anythini:^  like  assumption  to  mar  it. 

lie  had  always  been  a  great  reader  and  his  mind  was  stored 
with  useful  information.  In  social  life,  he  had  fine  conversa- 
tional powers  and  could  readily  interest  an  intelligent  com- 
pany on  topics  relating  to  science,  history  or  physics,  and  even 
politics.  Visitors  at  his  home  always  met  with  a  pleasant 
reception,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  for  rational  enjoyment. 

Judge  el.  Scott  Kichman  commenced  his  law  pi-actice  in 
Muscatine  the  same  year  that  Woodward  did,  in  1839,  and 
they  were  much  together.  He  tells  me  that  Woodward  had 
a  high  sense  of  the  professional  ethics  that  should  govern  a 
lawyer,  and  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  bring  a  suit 
unless  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  suc- 
cessful, and  that  he  would  not  seek  to  win  a  ciise  by  unfair 
means.  He  also  says  that  Woodward  was  a  smooth,  easy 
talker,  improving  Avith  time,  and  that  his  arguments  showed 
•earnest  research  for  the  law  applicable  to  the  case.  If  there 
was  material  conflict  in  the  testimony,  he  sought  to  discover 
where  the  truth  lay,  by  mild  means  and  not  by  abuse.  Judge 
Riehman  further  states  that  Mr.  Woodward  from  the  be- 
ginning, by  his  courteous  deportment,  was  treated  with  a  de- 
gree of  deference  that  was  seldom  ac'corded  to  any  of  his  legal 
brethren. 

The  strong  attachment  that  existed  between  AYoodward  and 
young  Curtis,  and  the  fact  that  they  united  as  partners  in 
the  legal  profession,  and  the  wonderful  talents  that  w^ere  de- 
veloped in  Curtis  at  an  early  age,  have  been  referred  to.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  trace  the  career  of  Curtis  after  the  part- 
nei^liip  ceased  and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  lay  between 
them.  Woodward  was  conscious  of  the  lofty  professional 
heights  that  could  be  sealed  by  Curtis.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  a  correspondence  was  had  between  them.  W^oodward 
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learned  that  Curtis,  instead  of  moving'  forwai-tl  hy  (l<'Lrreos^ 
leaped  for\v;ii-d  by  bounds,  und  buforc;  he  was  Ihij-ly  stood 
in  the  foremost  raid^s  of  his  profession,  the  e(pial  of  the  abh*st. 
He  applied  himself  elosely  to  his  pi'ofession  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  business  came  to  him.  lie  was  a  decided  whin,  but 
he  mingled  but  little  in  politics.  On  the  doatli  of  Judf^o.  AVood- 
bury  a  vacancy  was  created  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  vacant  seat  was  offered  to  him.  It 
required  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  accept 
the  appointment,  and  President  Fillmore  in  1851,  signed  his 
connnission.  The  office  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  in  1857  he  re- 
signed and  resumed  practice.  ITe  was  on  the  supreme  bench 
when  the  celebrated  Dred  Scott  case  was  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Curtis  was  widely 
read  and  warmly  connnended.  In  ISGS  he  wavS  one  of  the 
counsel  that  defended  President  Johnson  when  his  impeach- 
ment was  sought  on  certain  charges  filed  and  presented  against 
him  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  speech  of  Judge 
Curtis  had  an  effect  that  doubtless  contributed  to  defeat  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson,  and  Johnson  was  allowed 
to  fill  out  the  few  months  of  his  term. 

A  negro  was  in  1848  arrested  in  IMuscatine  as  a  fugitive 
slave,  on  a  warrant  issued  by  D.  C.  Cloud,  who  was  justice 
of  the  peace.  His  owner  lived  in  St.  Louis,  j\Iissouri.  lie  was 
not  at  the  trial  and  the  case  was  dismissed.  J.  Scott  Rich- 
man  and  W.  G.  Woodward  appeared  for  the  negro.  An  ap- 
peal was  taken,  but  nothing  was  done  with  it.  The  negro 
was  discharged  as  a  free  man.  The  feeling  in  the  community 
was  naturally  very  strong  for  the  negro.  It  was,  I  believe, 
the  second  and  last  case  where  the  fugitive  slave  law  was  de- 
clared inoperative  in  Iowa. 

Of  Judge  Woodward  it  may  be  truly  said  that  his  dis- 
position was  mild,  incapable  of  intended  ottense,  either  in 
word  or  manner,  and  conciliatory  to  the  last  degree. 
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THE  CODE  OF  185L 

The  iiitorestiiig"  article  on  the  life  and  services  of  Judic^e 
AVm.  C.  AVoodward,  contribuled  to  the  foregoing  pages  by 
Jndge  AV.  F.  Bi-annan,  recalls  again  the  notcAVorthy  work  of 
Iowa's  first  Code  Connnission  appointed  by  the  first  General 
Assembly,  in  IS-tS,  whose  report  in  1850  became  the  Code  of 
1851.  When  Iowa  became  a  State  the  people  had  a  miscellany 
of  laws,  an  accumulation  of  ill-assoiled,  over-lapping  and  re- 
dundant acts  that  had  been  added  to  the  acts  first  adopted, 
namely,  those  in  force  in  the  old  territory  of  AYisconsin.  The 
forms  of  procedure  had  been  brought  from  the  older  Eastern 
States  and  were  a  mixture  of  Southern  and  Northern  court 
practices,  altogether  a  system  that  was  cumbersome  and 
expensive.  ]Moved,  dou])tless,  both  by  the  latter  considerations 
and  by  the  agitation  for  codification,  led,  at  that  time,  by 
David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York,  Iowa  was  almost  the  pioneer 
in  codification.  The  legislature  gave  the  connnission  power 
"to  draft,  revise  and  prepare  a  code  of  laws"  and  most  thor- 
oughly and  vigorously  did  they  execute  their  important  task. 
The  laws  were  re-written  and  re-organized,  being  condensed, 
clarified  and  classified  under  logical  categories.  Judge  Emlin 
McClain,  now  a  member  of  our  Supreme  Court,  and  for  many 
years  a  distinguished  publicist  and  himself  the  author  of  an 
annotated  code,  has  said  that  ''the  Code  of  1851  is  a  model  of 
plain  and  unambiguous  statement,  in  direct  and  clear  language, 
of  the  rules  and  legal  propositions  which  are  attempted  to 
be  laid  down.  So  satisfactory  has  been  the  work  done,  that 
while  these  sections  have  been  overlaid  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, they  have  ])een  largely  retained  in  the  Kevision  of  1860, 
the  Code  of  1873  and  the  Code  of  1897  as  the  best  statement  of 
that  portion  of  the  law  which  they  are  intended  to  cover." 

The  Commission  not  only  applied  the  knife  vigorously  in 
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riHliJciii^;'  llic  vcrhinm'  of  llic  cirly  slntiitcs  jiiid  <ii\\'i'.  it  lucid 
^nd  l()«j;'i('al  i'onii,  tlicN'  int  lodiiccd  a  imnihcr  ol"  j-adical  i-e- 
foriiis.  Tlu\y  swept  aside;  tin'  I'lahoratc  modes  ol'  pi-oeeelure 
reported  from  the  older  states  and  seeiired  siinplieit\"  in  pi"o- 
"Cess  in  ordinai'V  eivil  aetions  and  in  ei-iminal  proceedings.  In 
the  conduet  oi*  <''ovei"nin(Mit,  onlside  the  i)i*ovinee  ot"  the  eoui'ts. 
they  provided,  at  Ic^ast  tlie  Code  as  adopted  so  ])rovided, ,for 
some  revolutionary  ehan,et\s  in  methods  ol'  administration. 
The  two  refoi'ms  tliat  eventually  aroused  \xyi."<\i  puhlie  dis- 
<;ussioii  were  the  estal^lishment  oi'  the  County  Jud^v  system 
and  the  new  methods  of  taxation  and  financial  administi-ation 
in  the  collection  and  distribution  of  taxes.  In  both  instances 
the  conspicuous  fact  was  the  marked  increase  in  centralized 
authority  at  tlie  expense  of  the  autonomy  of  minor  j)olitical 
units. 

Prof.  IT.  ]\r.  Bowman,  of  Amherst  College,  declares  that 
the  Code  of  lSr)l  is  "justly  famous."  But  he  states  that  "its 
chief  title  to  fame  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  nuirked  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  connnon  law."  AVe  doubt  if  this  assertion  is  war- 
ranted. The  Commission  com[)iled,  restated  and  enacted  in 
fine  form  the  administrative  law  of  the  State  and  loc-al  j^overn- 
ments,  and  it  codified  the  forms  and  methods  of  procedure  in 
civil  and  criminal  actions.  But  their  Code  did  not  mark  the 
abandonment  of  the  common  law  in  Iowa.  AVhat  it  did  mark 
^vas  the  discontinuance  of  the  common  law  procedure  in  civil 
aetions.  The  connnon  law  prevails  in  Iowa  today  in  so  far  as 
its  rules  or  principles  are  not  inconsistent  with  or  have  not 
been  superseded  by  statntory  provisions.  The  Connnissioners 
•of  1848  did  not  attempt  to  produce  a  code  that  should  as- 
semble and  include  all  of  the  general  principles  of  law  g'overn- 
ing  man  in  his  relations  to  pi'operty  and  his  fellows,  a  con- 
summation hoped  for  by  David  Dudley  Field  and  our  own 
•Judge  John  F.  Dillon. 


ROBEUT  LUCAS— THE  I\IAX. 

The  discovery  of  the  journals  of  Robert  Lucas,  reviewed 
tit  length  elsewhere,  has  given  us  nuich  new  light  upon  the 
character  of  our  first  Governor,  light  that  reveals  a  finer  type 
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•of  man  and  public  servant  than  lie  has  heretofore  been  con- 
sidered. From  the  very  outset  of  his  career  as  territorial 
Governor  the  fates  served  him  many  tricks.  Tlie  peculiar 
conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  AVm.  Conway,  and 
his  ai)parently  flaf2'rant  attemj)t  at  usurpation  of  th(3  ^^uberna- 
torial  office,  the  collision  ^vith  the  le^iislaturc;  arid  the  eventual 
triumph  of  his  eneniies,  all  converiicd  to  create  jzoneral  i)opu- 
lar  prejudice  against  (lovernoj-  Lucas,  and  trfidition  has  not 
lessened  it  materially.  His  com])atriots  in  opposition  I'e.^rarded 
him  as  a  contentious,  narrow-minded,  overly  exacting"  and 
stubborn  man. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  War  of  1812  one  is  impressed  Avith 
various  mental  and  moral  characteristics  that  always  dis- 
tinguish Robert  Lucas  the  man.  He  was  methodical  and  pre- 
cise and  reserved  in  his  conduct,  lie  was  concise  in  speech 
and  cautious  in  characterization  of  men  if  his  expressions 
were  adverse.  lie  was  conscientious  and  gave  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  anxious  and  scrupulous  attention.'  Con- 
duct that  smacked  of  insubordination  or  self-seeking:  was  not 
tolerated  by  him  even  when  he  mi^ilit  easily  have  gained  tem- 
porary, Avorldly  advantage  thereby.  This  noteworthy  trait 
in  his  character  Avas  strikingly  shown  early  on  the  march  to- 
wards Detroit,  when  on  ^lay  21  he  was  ''solicited  by  G<)vernor 
Meigs  and  Colo.  Cass  to  assist  in  Detaching  a  part  of  Colo. 
Mc Arthur 's  Regt.  and  attaching  th[e]m  to  Colo.  Cass'  *  *  * 
and  promised  me  the  Command  of  the  best  Batallion  in 
the  Army  if  I  would  Consent  to  which  I  replied  tha  [t]  when  I 
engaged  as  a  volunteer  it  was  neither  with  a  view  to  gain  rank 
or  emolum  [e]  nt  but  purely  to  serve  my  country. '  •  This  was  not 
pietistic  patriotism  or  pliarasaical  cant,  for  although  he  was 
a  regularly  commissioned  Captain  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  militia  of  Ohio  he  had  put 
aside  ambition  for  personal  distinction  Avhich  he  might  have 
secured  without  much  etfort  and  had  promptly  enlisted  as  a 
private. 

There  is  a  complete  absence  of  animosity  or  egotistical 
boasting,  guile  or  sharp  practice.  There  are  no  carping  com- 
plaints or  envious  reflections.  Yet  when  men  and  things  are 
at  fault,  progress  is  halting,  dangers  needlessly  incurred  and 
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the  ■nianageinoni  of  affairs  is  at  cross  purposes  he  speaks  out 
clearly,  exactly  and  vi^^oronsly.  Now  and  then  he  writes  with 
deep  feelin<>:.  ITis  indic^natioii  \\'as  intense  when  he  realized 
the  result  of  Hull's  treacliery  or  stupid  f^eneralship  at  De- 
troit. But  the  narrative  throu^i^hout  all  the  trials  and  mis- 
fortunes exhibits  a  dii^nity,  a  fine  self-control,  an  earnestness 
of  character  and  purpose  that  compels  admiration.  In  his 
letters  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  James  Foster  after  his 
return  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  after  his  escape  from  Detroit, 
one  finds  no  self-laudation,  no  superlative  and  promiscuous 
denunciation  of  men  or  measures  and  no  sly  insinuations  de- 
rogatory of  companions  or  superiors,  but  a  straicrhtforward, 
serious,  comprehensive  and  convincing  recital  of  facts  and  ob- 
servations. The  rugged,  somewhat  uncouth  narrative  of  the 
Journal  shows  us  a  man  and  a  character  thoroughly  admirable. 

The  Journal  of  Robert  Lucas,  "Governor  of  Iowa  terri- 
tory/' displays  the  same  man  and  the  same  character.  Exact- 
ness, promptness,  scrupulous  observance  of  the  precise  duties 
of  his  office,  rigid  insistence  upon  regularity,  lack  of  sympathy 
with  questionable  proceedings,  strict  construction  of  govern- 
mental powers,  resistance  of  insidious  interference  with  offi- 
cial prerogative  or  of  disregard  of  the  organic  law;  these 
traits  all  stand  out  conspicuously.  He  is  ' '  anxious  to  commence 
official  duties  in  a  regular  manner."  He  will  not  express  an 
opinion  on  a  legislative  contest  because  he  "would  be  travel- 
ing out  of  my  appropriate  sphere  of  duty."  One  may  have 
various  views  as  to  the  wisdom  or  correctness  of  Governor 
Lucas'  vetoes  that  caused  so  much  friction  throughout  his  term 
as  chief  executive  of  the  Territory,  but  there  can  scarcely 
be  two  opinions  as  to  the  candor,  consistency  and  conscientious 
character  of  his  course.  Governor  Lucas  was  not  what  now-a- 
days  would  be  called  a  good  politician.  He  lacked  various 
important  elements  that  make  for  popularity  in  a  public 
official.  Whether  it  was  his  Scotch-Irish  nature  and  his  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  or  his  military  training,  he  could  not 
coddle  the  public.  He  was  not  pliable,  nor  was  he  given  to 
dodging  or  hedging  when  any  matter  presented  itself  to  him 
that  called  for  his  official  action  or  expression,  his  attitude 
or  action  was  unequivocal,  immediate  and  irrevocable.  His. 
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one  concern  was  the  law.  And  he  could  not  and  would  not 
make  himself  think  that  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  le^^isla- 
ture  was  necessarily  vox  dci,  if  the  law  plainly  said  the  con- 
trary. Nor  would  he  admit  that  a  count  of  heads  f]^avc  one 
the  ])etter  of  an  argument,  even  if  the  fates  decreed  his  re- 
moval. 

In  his  communications  answering-  charges  made  against 
him  by  his  bclligci'ent  opponents,  he  expresses  his  dissent 
in  language  that  is  always  notable  for  its  restraint  under 
rather  irritating  circumstances.  His  enemies  did  not  always 
proceed  against  him  openly.  IMany  of  their  criticisms  he  re- 
fuses to  notice  because  he  deems  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  char- 
acterize them.  Jlis  irony  is  pungent  at  times  when  he  refers 
to  legislative  proceedings  taken  not  with  a  view  to  the  public 
welfare,  but  solely  with  a  view  to  trapping  him. 


AN  ALMOST  FORGOTTEN  CONTEST. 


Elsewhere  in  this  number,  IMr.  Tacitus  Hussey  of  Des 
Moines,  relates  the  history  of  the  effort  of  Iowa  fishermen 
and  sportsmen  to  secure  a  fishway  in  the  dam  across  the 
Des  IMoines  river  at  Bentonsport,  This  fight  was  a  long  one 
and  unsuccessful.  It  was  led  from  beginning  to  end  by  Mr. 
Hussey,  who  tells  the  story  in  his  pleasant  style.  The  Bona- 
parte Dam  was  one  that  was  built  to  render  the  Des  ^loines 
river  navigable  under  the  old  scheme  of  improvement.  It 
w^as  erected  before  any  special  interest  was  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fishing.  AYhen  the  fishermen  discovered  that  it  wa^ 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  fishes  in  their  spring  migration 
Tip  stream,  they  were  very  anxious  to  have  a  fishway  con- 
structed, or  to  have  the  dam  removed.  The  IMessrs.  IMeek, 
however,  had  purchased  it  at  an  authorized  auction  sale,  and 
were  averse  to  incurring  any  expense  in  the  matter  of  es- 
tablishing a  fishway.  They  had  legal  rights  in  the  premises 
which  could  not  be  molested,  as  ]Mr.  Hussey  conclusively 
shows.  Tlio  d;mi,  therefore,  remained  until  the  high  water 
■of  190;3  when  it  was  partially  swept  away.   It  has  never  been 
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recoiist ructtvl  and  will  })i'(>l)al)l y  Jiciver  bo, — a  result  which 
will  be  eiitiix'ly  satisraeloiy  to  the  lishenneii. 

Be<^iiniin^'  with  pioneei-  tinu^s,  scivei-al  <;enerations  of  the 
Meek  family  have  been  enga«;ed  in  lai'f^^e  business  opej*ations- 
at  Bonaparte.  Theii-  liourino-  mill  and  woolen  factoiy  was 
one  of  the  most  important  pioneer  enterprises  ever  under- 
taken in  southern  Iowa.  They  always  performed  excellent 
work,  whether  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths  or  bread- 
stuffs.  Their  customers  came  from  long"  distances  in  north- 
ern ]\ri.ssouri  and  southern  Iowa.  Scarcely  another  business 
enterprise  coidd  have  been  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
pioneers.  Early  settlers  always  speak  of  the  I\Ieeks  in  terms 
of  the  highest  respect,  payinp:  just  tributes  to  the  importance 
of  their  mill  and  factory.  Even  the  fishennen  theuLselves 
no  longer  indulge  in  any  expressions  regarding  the  ]\leeks  ex- 
cept those  of  highest  connnendation. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  JOURNALS  OF  GOVERNOR  ROBERT  LUCAS. 


The  Hobcrt  Lucas  Journal  of  the  War  of  181'3,  During  the  Campaign- 
Under  General  William  Hull.  Edited  by  John  C.  Parish,  p.  IX,  103. 
Fuhlished  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  in  1906,  hy  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Iowa.    Edition  limited  to  400  copies. 

Executive  Journal  of  Iowa,  1838-1841.  Edited  hy  Benjamin  F.  Sliam- 
baugh.  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  State  University  of  loiva, 
pp.  XXV,  341.  Published  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  in  1906,  by  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

The  Historical  Society  at  Iowa  City  is  indeed  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  good  fortune  that  has  enabled  it  to  publish  these  Journals  of 
Governor  Robert  Lucas,  and  the  public  is  under  lasting  obligations  to 
Mr.  Parish  and  Dr.  Shanibaugh  for  their  labors  in  discovery  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  press.  The  Journal  of  the  War  of  1S12  is  reprinted  from 
Professor  Shambaugh's  Journal  of  History  and  Politics.  Both  volumes 
appear  in  handsome  form.  The  binding  is  attractive  and  firm.  The 
paper  is  ''Old  Stratford,"  heavy  and  compact,  hand-made,  with  deckle 
edges  and  gilt  tops.  The  type  is  large  and  clear,  the  lines  are  leaded 
and  the  margins  broad.  These  volumes  are  in  fact  editions  dc  luxe  hf 
far  excelling  anything  heretofore  put  out  by  the  Historical  Society, 
Certainly,  if  it  is  necessary  or  peremptorily  desirable  that  documentary 
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material  ho  tluis  rcprotliu-ed  oiio  must  be  cajitious  or  cccciitrjc  who 
would  not  prefer  these  fine  tomes. 

The  Journals  constitute  im})ortant  adflitioris  to  our  stock  of  original 
iii«iterials  boarinj^  ui)()ii  our  n.itioiial  and  state  history  at  critical  stages. 
They  illuminate  or  make  possible  more  satisfactory  explanations  of 
events  heretofore  perplexing  or  but  partially  understood.  More  than 
tliis,  they  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  sturdy  character  of  Iowa's  first 
chief  magistrate,  who,  if  we  err  not,  has  been  greatly  underrated  alike 
by  contemporaries  and  historians,  because  of  his  collisions  with  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  and  his  stubborn  adh(M'ence  to  his  own  views  in  his 
many  controversies  with  the  first  lawmakers  throughout  his  term  of 
office  as  Governor. 

The  general,  s[)ecial  or  relative  values  of  the  two  Journals  cannot 
be  easily  measnre<l  and  ])erha})s  no  gain  would  result  by  such  estimates. 
To  one  interested  in  studying  the  nature  and  course  of  events  in  the 
"disastrous  campaign"  that  concluded  in  the  "general  wreck  of  the 
Northwestern  Army"  at  Detroit,  "The  Journal  of  the  War  of  .1812"  is 
of  inestimable  value.  But  of  like  value  is  the  "Executive  Journal"  to 
the  student  searching  for  the  major  facts  and  predominant  influences 
determining  the  political  history  of  Iowa  from  July  17,  1838,  to  Juno 
18,  1841.  The  Journal  of  Ca})tain,  Brigadier  General  and  Private  (for 
such  he  Avas  simultaneously),  Kobert  Lucas  far  excells  in  dramatic  in- 
terest the  Executive  Journal  of  Governor  Kobert  Lucas.  In  the  former, 
although  the  recital  is  given  in  concise,  intermittent,  rough  narrative, 
the  blood  begins  to  run  faster  as  the  story  of  the  march  proceeds  and 
the  campaign  culminates  in  the  capitulation  that  amazed  and  outraged 
"the  Patriotic  army"  under  General  Hull:  while  in  the  latter  Journal 
the  accounts  and  discussions  in  letters,  messages,  memoranda  and  jtrocla- 
mations,  while  enlightening  and  important,  stir  one  but  little. 

The  editors  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of  the  reasons  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wdiereabouts  or  the  mode  of  discovery  of  these  Journals  and 
it  is  not  idle  curiosity  wholly  to  wish  for  more  information.  What  led 
to  their  discovery  ?  Wlio  exhumed  them — the  respective  editors  or  some 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Robert  Ivucas?  We  should  naturally  infer 
that  Mr.  Parish  unearthed  the  Journal  he  edits  and  Professor  Sham- 
baugh  the  collection  he  edits.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  nnlikely  that 
Mr.  Parish  discovered  both  documents.  Further,  were  they  discov^ered 
by  accident  while  rummaging  the  trunks  and  reeej)tacles  in  the  attics  and 
cellars  of  the  owners  or  were  they  secured  as  a  result  of  direct  search 
for  them?  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  authenticity,  nevertheless 
fuller  information  respecting  such  details  would  have  been  most  ap- 
propriate in  the  explanatory  data  su})plied  by  the  editors. 

The  Journal  of  the  War  of  1S12  begins  April  25,  1812,  in  "Scioto 
county,"  Ohio,  and  closes  under  date  of  ISept.  4,  1812,  at  Portsmouth, 
where  the  writer  had  "safe  arrived,  etc."  Lucas  was  Avith  the  Army 
of  Detroit  when  Hull  surrendered  but  he  avoided  transportation  to 
prison  by  flight  as  he  "had  no  inclination  to  go  with  such  Detestable 
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lOnoiiiios  as  the  liiitisli,  to  (^iiclu'C,  as'  a  j)ris()iicr  of"  war.''  Tlic  Journal 
is  ulinost  a  daily  at'cuiiiii  ut"  liis  j()iirnoyin^.s.  There  are  hut  two  serious 
breaks  in  the  narrative,  viz.,  from  June  7  to  June  I'.l,  and  from  July 
27  to  Aug.  o.  The  entri(>s  of  tlie  first  month  are  generally  (juitc  brief, 
the  notations  and  icf eiene(\s  in  nniny  instances  making  no  more  than 
four,  three  or  two  lines,  and  now  ami  then  one  line.  Thus  on  May  20, 
he  notes  sim})ly  but  signifn-antly  ''Done  my  duty  with  tin;  army,"  The 
narrative  throws  interesting  si(k'  liglits  on  many  men  and  subjects— on 
methods  of  dealing  ^vitll  Imlians,  on  the  character  of  the  western  mili- 
tia ami  volunteer  sohliers,  on  the  character  of  army  organization,  on 
the  lack  of  discipline  and  the  enervating  elTects  of  favoritism,  and 
rivalry  of  local  and  ])oj)ular  lea<lers.  It  would  be  presumptuous  j)erlKii)S 
to  say  that  the  assertions  of  this  eye-witm^ss  and  keenly  interested  oifi- 
cer  alone  warrants  the  conclusions  that  General  Hull  was  guilty  of 
treachery  in  suiTcndering  Detroit,  yet  this  recital  of  facts  and  first  hand 
impressions  and  observations,  seems  to  make  one  of  three  conclusions 
necessary:  He  was  utterly  incomjietent  and  gave  up  supinely;  or,  be 
was  completely  befogged  by  misinformation  or  temporarily  unbalanced 
by  his  perjdexities ;  or,  he  was  guilty  of  the  treachery  with  which  his 
compatriots  charged  him.  "Never  was  there  officers  more  Solicitous," 
says  Lucas,  "or  more  united  than  our  Patriotic  Colonels  (and  indeed 
the  whole  army)  have  been  both  of  the  Regulars  and  Volunteers,  to 
promote  the  Public  good,  neitlier  was  there  ever  men  of  talents  as  they  are 
so  shamefully  opposed  by  an  indu'sile  or  treacherous  conunander  as  they 
have  been."  This  declaration  of  Lucas  is  enhanced  by  his  habit  of 
cautious  j\idgment  ami  the  evidence  of  general  freedom  from  rancor  or 
self-seeking  in  his  notes  and  rellections. 

Three  interesting  letters  in  appendices,  one  by  Governor  Meigs  refer- 
ring to  General  Lucas,  and  two  long  letters  by  Lucas  further  describing 
the  events  incident  to  the  surrender  of  Detroit ;  facsimiles  of  the  first 
and  last  pages  of  the  original  Journal,  maps  of  the  routes  of  Lucas  and 
of  Hull's  army  and  of  the  region  from  Detroit  to  Brownitown  and  St. 
Maiden  on  the  Detroit  river,  and  an  index  of  9  pages  increase  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  the  Journal.  One  is  curious  wdiethcr  the  maps  (])p.  II,  23) 
are  taken  from  the  original  Journal  or  from  contemporary  prints,  or 
have  been  constructed  by  the  editor  from  data  afforded  in  the  Journal. 

This  vohnne  that  Professor  Shambaugh  entitles  "Executive  Journal, 
1838-1S41,''  consists  of  a  miscellany  of  copies  of  certificates  of  elec- 
tion, commissions,  letters,  menu)rials.  nu^ssages  to  tlie  logislatur(\  oaths 
of  office,  proclamations,  together  with  an  appendix  containing  a  ' '  ]\remo- 
randum"  or  schedule  of  legislative  bills  on  which  Governor  Lucas  took 
action.  The  real  title  of  tlio  \()lunie  from  Avhich  the  contents  of  this 
Journal  are  ttdvon  is  "Copy  of  Kx[oc]ntive  L(>tters":a  title  more  ac- 
curate as  a  description  than  the  arbitrary  designation  of  the  editor.  The 
latter  appreciates  this  fact  but  he  takes  the  original  volume  to  be  in 
•effect  the  "Kocord"  which  the  Organic  Act  establishing  the  territory 
■directed  the  Secretary  to  keep,  but  which,  so  far  as  known,  was  not  done. 
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Impatient  because  siicli  a  record  was  not  kept  by  Wni.  Conway,  tlio  ofli- 
cial  charged  with  the  duty,  G'overnor  Lucas,  doubtless  for  prudf'titial 
reasons,  systematically  made  copies  of  most  of  his  important  communica- 
tions in  liis  copy-book.  It  is  witli  one  exception  the  contents  of  his 
copy-book  or  letter-press  that  we  have  here.  The  messaj^'es  and  j)rocla- 
mations  were  in  essence  communications  no  less  than  the  letters  included. 
The  book  containing  them,  in  the  absence  of  the  ^'Record"  required, 
was,  of  course,  a  fair  ecpiivalent  or  substitute  but  it  is  stretching  terms 
not  a  little  to  designate  this  collection  as  a  ''Journal." 

Professor  Shambaugh  does  not  misrepresent  the  facts  in  his  edi- 
torial preface,  but  one  gains  an  impression  on  reading  his  enthusiastic 
■expressions  anent  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript  record  that  this  .lounuil 
contains  documentary  materials  hitherto  entirely  hidden,  or  unavaila- 
ble— hence  its  value  and  his  joy  on  its  discovery.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  preface  to  indicate  that  a  large  portion  of  these  pages  has  always 
been  available  in  the  Journals  of  the  Territorial  Council  ajid  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  "Messages"  recently  collected  and 
published  by  the  editor  himself.  This  Executive  Journal  contains  279 
pages,  and  approximately  150  pages  of  its  contents  are  found  in 
Volume  I  of  the  editor's  edition  of  the  Messages  between  pages  75 
and  246  thereof.  Comparison  of  the  contents  of  this  Journal  with  the 
documents  in  the  INIessages  is  not  easy,  because  the  chronological  order 
is  followed  in  the  former  and  the  topical  order  in  the  latter.  It 
would  have  added  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Journal  if  a  com- 
parative schedule  showing  the  messages  found  herein  that  are  lacking 
in  the  Messages,  and  vice  versa.  Besides  the  numerous  notes  acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  acts  or  resolutions  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Council 
•or  lower  House,  four  messages  seem  lacking  in  this  Journal  that  are 
found  in  the  Messages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  my  count  is  correct,  this 
Journal  discloses  some  10  formal  public  communications  not  given  in 
the  colio^ted  messages  of  Lucas. 

The  editor's  comments  in  .the  foot-notes  are  almost  wholly  confined 
to  elucidation  of  verbal  obscurities  in  the  transcripts  of  the  original 
copy.  We  are  not  informed  whether  there  has  been  any  systematic  com- 
parison of  the  text  with  other  manuscripts  or  printed  copies.  In  one 
instance  at  least  I  find  slight  textual  differences.  In  the  collected  Mes- 
sages (Vol.  I,  p.  175)  a  communication  addressed  to  the  "Legislative 
Assembly,"  dated  "Dec.  20,  1S.39,"  appears  in  this  Journal  as  addressed 
to  the  "House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legislative  Asseml)ly"  under 
date  of  "Dec.  21,  1S39."  Again  in  the  former  Governor  Lucas  is  com- 
pelled to  veto  the  act  because  of  a  "conscientious  sense  of  duty,"  while 
in  the  latter  he  is  constrained  so  to  do  by  reason  of  a  "conscious  sense" 
of  duty.  Such  discrepancies  may  be  slight  and  unimportant,  and  they 
may  be  exceedingly  important,  depending  upon  the  matters  in  con- 
troversy or  doubt. 

The  great  value  of  the  Executive  Journal  lies  largely  in  tlie  many  let- 
ters of  Governor  Lucas  wherein  we  may  find  his  statements  of  the  facts 
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as  lio  saw  tlicm  .'iihI  his  r.xplaiiatioiis  or  n r^iiiiiciit.s  in  just i(i(;ati()n  ol"  his 
couiso  ill  the  various  coiitrovcrsios  h(i  aroused  and  iiiaintaincd  durlnj^ 
bis  pubornatorial  career,  lii  his  colliHiou  with  the  1  je«;islature,  tlie  i)rac- 
tical  outcouio  feu-  him  personally  was  discoiuliturc  and  defeat.  'I'lic 
opposition  was  successful  in  socurino  a  limitation  of  his  powers  })y  ^Jon- 
gress.  The  political  revolution  in  the  country  at  lar^c  that  took  [»lace  in 
1840  enabled  his  opponents  to  enfoi'ce  his  retirement.  The.  pid)lic,  judg- 
ing^ sinjply  by  the  contrary  drifts  of  pul)lic  sentiment,  has  not  unnaturally 
concluded  that  our  first  governor  was  not  only  wrong,  but  was  more 
than  firm,  pig-headed.  Jt  is  fallacious,  of  course,  to  depend  solely  upon 
the  printed  or  written  records  in  nu'asuring  the  faults  or  merits  of 
political  conduct  becaus(»  so  much  tliat  is  vital  takes  place  suh  rosa,  or 
beliind  the  curtains  and  in  obscure  recesses  of  which  no  record  is  ma<lo 
and  hence  correct  inter])retation  cx  post  facto  is  exceedingly  diflicult. 
But  an  impartial  study  of  Governor  Lucas'  letters  ami  messages  must 
convince  one  that  he  had  solid  ground  in  law,  if  not  in  fact,  for  his  op- 
position to  so  many  of  the  legislative  bills  presented  to  him.  These  let- 
ters in  his  own  defense  seem  rot  to  have  been  initial  communications  on; 
his  part,  but  in  each  case  to  have  been  written  in  response  to  official  in- 
quiry of  his  superiors  at  Washington.  There  is  a  fine  dignity,  and' 
reserve  of  manner  in  his  explanations,  although  his  arguments  and  re- 
joinders are  keen  and  his  irony  cutting  at  times.  One  cannot  but  think 
of  the  striking  similarity  in  points  of  character  and  conduct,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  experiences  in  the  careers  of  Kobert  Lucas  and  Arthur 
St. Clair,  the  first  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Both  meu 
were  Scotchmen,  and  made  of  staunch  stuff;  both  were  firm  to  stub- 
bornness in  any  course  they  deliberately  undertook;  both  were  con- 
scientious and  constant  in  carrying  out  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  laws;  both  quickly  ran  counter  to  the  ardent,  insistent  populace- 
heedless  or  reckless  of  the  law's  injunctions,  and  both  were  finally 
worsted  and  ousted  by  the  belligerent  partizans  they  offended. 

F.   I.  HERRIOTT. 

Drake  University. 


THE  SOD-COVERED  SCIIOOLIIOUSE. 


1s\y.  J.  W.  Ellis,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Maquo- 
keta  Valley  Pioneer  Association,  Secretary  and  Curator  of 
the  Jackson  County  Historical  Society,  sends  the  following 
comnumication  about  the  old  sod-covered  huildinji",  the  cut  of 
which  appears  on  another  page. 

By  all  odds  the  most  important  building  erected  in  the  then  village 
of  Springfield,  later  Maquoketa,  was  the  sod-covered  log  house  built 
by  J.  E.  Goodenow  anil  a  ^\\\  Gowen  for  a  blacksmith  shop  some  time 
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in  ]8.'?S,  It  was  tlic  (irst  sctlioollioiisc,  the  first  l>I;icksriiit li  slntp,  and  tlio 
first  mooting  liousc  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Ma<|iiol«'ta. 

This  bnildino-  first  stood  about  whore  the  Sorvatius  store  is  now  lo- 
cated on  the  east  side  of  Main  street  and  from  tiio  evidence  of  A.  II. 
Wilson,  A.  J.  Phillips  and  George  Karl,  who  are  still  living  hen;,  was 
undoubtedly  the  third  buildiiifr  ereeted  in  the  villa<^e.  It  was  built  of 
unhewed  logs,  first  covered  with  timbers  split  out  of  oak  trees,  and  then 
covered  with  sod,  it  being  the  only  sod-covered  house  ever  erected  ,in 
Maquoketa.  Prior  to  1842  it  liad  no  fioor  and  but  one  small  winrlow, 
and  was  first  used  by  Mr.  Gowen  for  a  blacksmith  and  general  repair 
shop.  Later  two  men,  John  and  William  Abbey,  came  to  the  village  and 
built  a  shop  and  engaged  in  blacksniithing,  and  as  the  business  was  not 
extensive  enough  to  atford  two  shops,  Mr.  GoodenoAv  had  an  empty 
building  on  his  hands,  but  not  for  long.  In  the  spring  of  1S42  the  pop- 
ulation had  so  increased  that  a  school  was  a  much  needed  feature  in  the 
new  settlement.  Mr.  Goodcnow  very  generously  oflcred  to  donate  his 
building  for  a  schoolhouse  if  those  interested  would  assist  in  fitting  it 
up  for  that  purj)0se.  His  proposition  was  accepted  and  a  fioor  was  i)ut 
in,  also  two  windows,  one  on  each  side,  made  by  cutting  a  section  out  of 
two  logs  near  the  middle  and  inserting  the  two  parts  of  an  8  by  10-12 
light  window  in  such  a  way  that  one  part  of  the  sash  would  slip  by  the 
other  in  order  to  give  ventilation.  There  was  but  one  door  in  the  l)uild- 
ing,  it  was  made  of  plank  ripped  out  with  a  whip-saw'  by  hand,  and  was 
in  the  end  facing  the  road  near  the  southwest  corner.  The  seats  were- 
made  by  splitting  logs  in  halves,  boring  holes  in  the  bark  side  and  in- 
serting pegs  the  proper  length  for  legs,  leaving  the  flat  side  up.  These 
seats  were  8  or  10  feet  in  length  without  back  or  foot  rest,  and  would 
accommodate  from  6  to  8  pupils  each,  according  to  size,  if  it  could  bo 
called  an  accommodation.  The  desks  on  Avhich  the  scholars  practised 
writing  were  made  by  boring  holes  in  logs  the  proper  height  from  the 
floor  and  driving  pegs  into  the  logs,  and  fastening  a  wide,  smooth  plank 
on  these  pegs.  The  seats  were  arranged  lengthwise  about  the  room. 
W^hen  the  pupils  w^ere  studying  their  lessons  they  faced  inward,  and 
when  time  came  for  practicing  writing,  they  reversed  their  posit ions^ 
and  faced  outward. 

The  first  teacher  was  a  Miss  Dennison,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  who 
lived  with  her  family  on  Section  10,  South  Fork  township,  or  ''over 
in  the  timber"  as  people  would  say  in  those  days.  Miss  Dennison  taught 
the  spring  term  in  1842,  IMiss  Catherine  Earl  taught  the  second  term, 
and  Ebenezer  Dorr,  who  later  married  Miss  Earl,  taught  the  winter 
term.  The  first  pupils  of  the  first  school  taught  in  ]\Iaquoketa  were 
Sophia,  Laura  and  John  Shaw;  Serena,  Nancy,  Bolivar,  Margaret  and 
A.  J.  Phillips;  Mary,  Julia  and  Phebe  ]\r 'Cloy ;  ^Fary,  Sarah  and  Hu- 
bert Pangborn ;  Sarah  Wright,  a  half-sister  to  ^Irs.  J.  E.  Goodenow; 
Columbus  Billups;  Henry  and  Charley  Hall;  Frank  and  IMatilda  Patties; 
Ehoda  Ell'ner,  and  George,  Lizzie  and  Hattie  Earl.  Mary  M  'Cloy  mar- 
ried Hon.  Pierce  Mitchell,  one  of  our  pioneer  merchants.    Phebe  M'Cloy 
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married  Fred  Diuiliain;  Julia  M. 'Cloy  died.  Young  Sar;ih  }*arjgl>orn 
married  Horace  Salter,  and  she  is  now  livinf^  in  California.  Mary 
Pangborn  married  Fred  l^eGrush,  Hubert  Pangborn  died  before  reach- 
ing man's  estate.  Sophia  Shaw  married  Judge  Joseph  Kelso,  and  still 
lives  in  Bellcvuo.  Laura  married  John  Brockschniit,  and  both  are  now 
living  in  Cedar  liapids.  Helen  Wright  married  Columbus  Billups;  she 
is  dead,  he  is  still  living.  Henry  Hall  married  a  Miss  Smith.  Nancy 
Phillips  married  Joel  Higgins;  both  are  dead.  Serena  married  Alfred 
Clark,  Bolivar  married  a  woman  in  California,  and  A.  J.  married  Eliza- 
beth S])ringer.  There  might  have  been  other  pupils  attending  the  first 
school  taught  in  ]\la(|uoketa,  but  Mr.  Phillips,  from  whom  we  have  ob- 
tained most  of  this  information,  slates  that  some  of  the  first  families 
only  remained  a  short  time  and  moved  on  to  points  farther  west.  Of 
the  pupils  of  the  old  sod-covered  schoolhousc  of  1842,  there  are  10  or 
12  known  to  be  living,  at  this  writing,  but  they  are  scattered  over  many 
-states,  most  of  them  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  first  cabin  in  what  is  now  the  business  section  of  Maquoketa,  was 
built  in  the  fall  of  1837  by  a  Mr.  Parmcter,  and  this  cabin  and  the 
claim  it  stood  on  was  sold  to  J.  F.  Goodonow  in  the  spring  of  1838.  The 
next  cabin  was  built  by  Nelson  Brown,  and  stood  where  the  Jackson 
County  Bank  now  stands.  James  Sherman,  a  carpenter,  built  a  small 
frame  house  in  1838  about  where  the  First  National  Bank  is  located 
and  in  1842  sold  it  to  John  Shaw  who  used  it  for  a  store  building.  The 
first  store  in  the  village  was  owned  and  operated  by  a  man  named  Marr 
who  came  up  from  Nauvoo  and  after  looking  the  field  over,  said  he 
would  put  in  a  stock  of  merchandise  if  he  had  a  building.  IMr.  Goode- 
now  told  him  to  go  for  his  goods  and  the  store  room  would  be  ready 
when  he  returned.  Goodenow  had  a  new  corn  crib  which  had  not  been 
used,  and  this  he  fixed  up  and  put  in  shelving  and  when  Marr  returned 
with  his  stock  of  goods,  the  store  room  was  ready  for  him.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Wilson,  who  came  here  in  April,  1839,  is  positive  that  Marr's  was  the 
first  store  started  in  the  village  of  Maquoketa,  or  Springfield  as  it  was 
then  called. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  also  positive  that  the  cabin  occupied  by  J.  E.  Goode- 
now, the  Nelson  Brow-n  cabin,  and  the  sod-covered  cabin  that  Goodenow 
had  built  for  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  the  little  frame  cooj^,  as  it  was 
-called,  were  the  onl}^  cabins  in  the  village  in  1839. 

An  item  of  history  of  which  I  had  been  entirely  fgnorant  came  out  in 
a  conversation  with  A.  H.  Wilson  on  the  4th  of  November,  1906,  when 
he  informed  me  that  the  first  town  site  laid  out  in  the  INlaquokcta  valley, 
was  made  by  Nelson  Brown  prior  to  1839.  That  Brown  had  surveyed 
and  platted  a  town  site  about  where  Dostal's  brewery  now  stands,  and 
had  oiYered  town  lots  for  sale  in  the  east  before  INlr.  Goo<lenow  had 
done  any  surveying  for  the  ]n*esent  site  of  Maquoketa.  IMr.  Wilson  re- 
calls a  visit  he  had  with  Brown  in  1839.  Brown  had  invited  him  to 
fitay  over  night  with  him  in  his  cabin  in  Avhich  he  lived  alone  near  the 
banks  of  the  river.    Mr.  Wilson  says  when  Brown  started  supper,  ho  put 
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some  water  in  a  kettle  and  some  coarse  corn  meal  into  the  water  and 
hung  the  keltic  over  the  firo  and  then  sat  down  to  visit  until  the  mush 
was  cooked.  Our  old  friend  says  it  was  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  mush 
made  by  putting  the  meal  in  cold  water,  but  that  it  tasted  very  good 
with  sweetened  water. 

Mr.  Wilson  states  that  the  first  preacher  he  remembers  in  the  Ma- 
quoketa  valley  was  Simeon  Clark;  other  early  day  preachers  were  Rev. 
William  Jenkiiis,  Rev.  Roberts  and  Rev.  Weed,  of  whom  Amasa  Nims 
and  his  good  wife  thought  so  well  that  they  named  a  son  for  him.  Rev. 
William  Jenkins  settled  in  Perry  township  in  1839  and  preached  occa- 
sionally in  the  sod-covered  log  cabin,  usually  coming  on  horseback  with 
a  sheep  skin  for  a  saddle.  Reverend  William  Salter  preached  hero  from 
1843  to  1846,  and  has  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  old  sod-covered 
log  house  in  which  he  first  preached  in  the  Maquoketa  valley. 


HALF  BREED  LANDS. 


The  farming  lands  in  the  Half  Breed  Tract,  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Des  Moines  Rivers,  Wisconsin  Territory,  are 
now  offered  for  sale,  at  the  office  of  the  Des  IVfoines  Land 
Company,  at  Montrose,  (formerly  Fort  Des  ^Moines)  head  of 
the  Des  Moines  Rapids  of  the  IVIississippi  River.  The  terms  of 
payment  are  one-fonrth  cash  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  the  bal- 
ance, half  in  two,  and  half  in  three  years,  ^vith  interest  at  six 
per  cent  per  annum.  There  will  be  a  public  sale  of  Lots  in 
the  toA\Tis  of  Keokuk  and  IMontrose,  commencing  at  Keokuk, 
on  Wednesday,  September  6th,  and  closing  at  Montrose. 

Persons  with  families,  wishing  to  purchase  lands  and  settle 
on  the  Half  Breed  tract,  can  be  accommodated  with  rooms,  or 
dw^elling  houses,  and  stabling  for  horses  and  cattle,  at  Mont- 
rose, without  charge  of  rent,  for  a  reasonable  time,  to  erect 
buildings  on  such  lands  as  they  may  purchase. 

Joseph  Aiken, 
Robert  E.  Little, 

Agents. 

Office  of  the  Des  IMoines  Land  Company. 
Montrose,  June  17th,  1837. 

— Montrose  Western  Adventurer,  Aiigust  19,  1837» 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


William  A.  ITunter  was  born  in  CarroUton,  Ohio,  July  8,  184;");  he 
■died  at  Ananiosa,  Iowa,  Sept.  30,  11)0(3.  He  came  with  his  iutlior's 
family  to  Newton,  Iowa,  in  1857,  \vh(n-e  he  remained  until  October,  1801, 
when  at  the  ajjje  of  17  ho  (Milisted  in  (Jo.  li,  l.'>th  Iowa  Inl'antry.  He 
went  as  a  drummer  boy,  but  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  expressed  a 
stron<>f  desire  to  lay  aside  the  drum  and  cairy  a  musket,  in  wliieli  wish 
ho  was  gratified,  thereal'ter  serving-  in  t!ie  raidvs.  lie  ])artici|>;ited  in' 
many  ])attles,  l)efore  Atlanta,  at  l'ittsbur<;  Landing,  Corinth,  and  was 
with  Shermnn  in  the  battles  before  liichniond.  JJe  was  present  at  the 
Grand  Iveview  in  Washinoton  just  before  the  Union  armies  w-ere  mus- 
tered out  of  the  ser\ice.  He  returned  to  Newton,  from  which  place  he 
went  to  Jowa  Colleoe,  at  Grinnell.  and  took  a  part  of  the  rejiular  course. 
After  leaving  college  he  was  engage(l  as  a  clerk  in  Newton,  for  the 
next  year,  and  afterwards  went  to  Ft.  Dodge,  where  he  had  an  interest 
in  a  mercantile  establishment.  He  sold  out  his  business  in  Ft.  Dodge 
and  returned  to  Newton,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business 
in  Belle  IMaine,  of  which  city  he  served  two  terms  as  ]>ostjnaster.  In 
1898,  the  State  legislature  elected  him  for  a  term  of  two  years  as  warden 
of  the  Anainosa  i)enitentiary.  He  was  also  re-elected  for  another  term 
of  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  last  term  he  was  a])|)ointed  to  the 
same  place  by  the  Board  of  Control,  which  continued  him  in  this  ])osition 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  From  the  outset  he  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  investigation  of  the  many  pro])lems  involved 
in  prison  management,  both  theoretical  and  ])ractic.'il.  His  most 
successful  reforms  were  the  inauguration  of  the  grade  system  and 
the  banishment  of  the  lock-step.  He  divided  the  male  inmates  into 
tliree  classes,  the  intermediate  class  were  accorded  certain  privileges 
and  the  discarding  of  prison  stripes.  Then,  another  grade  above  this 
was  given  still  more  desirable  ])rivilcges  and  clothing  jiractically  as  un- 
objectionable as  an  ordinary  citizen's  suit.  Below  these  two  grades 
was  the  class  of  incorrigibles,  with  prison  stripes  and  limited  privileges. 
This  latter  class  involved  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  wdiole  number 
of  convicts.  His  }>lan  worked  admirably  and  gave  the  prisoners  high 
hopes  of  restoration  to  the  walks  of  useful  and  respectable  life.  Mr. 
Hunter  became  exceedingly  useful  in  his  philanthrojiic  efforts  to  reform 
those  under  Ids  charge,  and  his  action  met  hearty  endorsement  all  over 
the  State  and  in  many  other  sfates.  He  represented  the  State  of  Iowa 
in  many  conventions  throughout  the  country  where  he  ably  presented 
his  views  of  jnison  management.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  instru- 
mental in  discharging  many  men  who  were  thoroughly  reformed  and 
ready  once  more  to  take  responsible  ])ositions  in  the  communities  where 
they  lived.  He  inspired  them  with  hope  from  the  very  start  of  their 
prison  careers  and  kept  them  improving  until  the  day  of  their  discharge. 
He  made  a  com}>lete  revolution  in  the  numagement  of  the  average  prison 
and  his  exam})le  bids  fair  to  be  widely  copied  throughout  the  laiited 
States.  TJie  Anamosa  Eurrla,  of  October  4,  190G,  contains  a  highly  ap- 
preciative notice  of  the  career,  life  and  death  of  Warden  Hunter  from 
which  we  have  compiled  the  facts  herein  stated. 


.ToHN  ClilN'TOX  SiiRADER  was  ))orn  in  Washington  countv,  Ohio, 
April  24,  1830;  he  died  at  Iowa  City,  Oct.  30,  1906.  He  graduated 
from  the  Marietta  (O.)  Academy,  especially  distinguished  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics.  He  settled  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  studied 
medicine  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  I^ater  he  entered 
the  Long  Island  Hospital  in  New  York  City  from  which  he  graduated 
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rfit  the  hoacl  of  liis  class  in  1S70.  AVlion  tlio  civil  war  hrohe  out  Dr. 
Shradcr  was  eoininissioiicd  Ca]itaiii  of  Co.  II,  2i^d  Towa  Volinit«M'r  In- 
fantry, and  some  time  afterwards  was  made  siiry:eon  of  tlie  rej^iment. 
])uriii^  tlie  Slienaiidoah  ('amjiai^n  luider  (I<'nera!  Sli(>ri(Uin  he  served  as 
operatiii<i:  siirj^eon  as  he  did  in  all  the  enoajrements  in  that  region.  He 
>vas  for  a  time  Hospital  I)ir(>('tor  at  Wineliester,  hut  was  rrnnsferred  to 
the  South,  serving'  at  Port  C!il)son,  C'liam}.ion  Hills,  Black  J\iver,  and  the 
siege  of  Vicksbur*;.  Ai'ter  the  war  ho  settled  in  Jowa  C'ity  where  he 
became  a  distin<^uislie(l  practitioner  and  an  honored  and  ])ul)li(;-spirlteil  cit- 
izen. For  twenty-ei^ht  years  he  was  conntjcted  with  the  C^)ne<^e  of 
Medicine  of  the  State  Univ(>rsity.  Ife  was  ])hysician  of  IVlercy  Hospital 
xiiid  liealth  ollicer  of  Iowa  ("ity,  a  niomber  of  many  medical  societies  in 
this  and  other  states.  He  was  for  many  years  a  nuMuber  of  the  Iowa 
Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  "of  tlie  Loyal  Legion.  He  was  a  man 
of  oreat  ]>ublic  usefulness,  both  as  e(hieator  and  as  ])hysician  and  surgeon. 
His  death  was  deeply  deplored  wherever  he  was  known. 


Hamel  O.  Fixcir  was  born  in  Unadilla,  Otsep:o  county,  N.  Y.,  June 
G,  1829;  he  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  27,  190G.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  in  Delaware  institute,  h^'ranklin,  X.  Y.,  in  Oxford 
Academy,  Chenan<50  county,  jSi.  Y.,  and  in  the  law  office  of  Jud<;e  C.  C. 
Noble,  of  Unadilla.  He  afterwards  graduated  from  the  Cherry  Valley 
law  school.  In  the  spring  of  184S,  he  began  the  i)ractice  of  his  i)rofes- 
sion  in  Monroe,  Wisconsin.  In  18ol  he  removed  to  Cedar  l\a])ids,  Iowa, 
•where  he  was  associated  with  Ju<lge  George  Greene:  in  185.3  ho  located 
in  Des  "Moines,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most  j>rominent  attorneys  and 
democratic  ])oliticians  of  the  State.  Ho  was  first  associated  in  the  ])rac- 
tico  of  the  law  with  Judge  Curtis  Bates,  afterwards  witli  .Tudge  IMitchell, 
Gen.  M.  M.  Crocker,  John  A.  Kasson  and  other  prominent  men.  All 
through  the  ])roloiiged  litigation  connected  Avith  the  Des  ^Moines  Biver 
Land  cases  he  was  chief  attorney  for  the  Biver  Land  Company.  He  Avas 
for  a  time  editor  of  the  loira  Star,  one  of  the  earliest  papers  jmblished 
in  the  State.  He  was  a  candidate  in  1S.")4  for  district  .judue,  in  1857 
for  state  senator,  in  1802  for  congress.  He  was  delegate  to  the  national 
democratic  conventions  in  ISHO,  18G4,  1808,  and  Avas  president  of  the 
State  convention  in  18(57.  From  1885  to  1889  he  lield  the  position  of 
U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa.  From  the  time  that 
he  came  to  Iowa  nntil  he  retired  from  public  life  Mr.  Finch  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  of  this  State.  He 
enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  ])ersonal  popularity  throughout  his  careei'. 


John  H.  Leavitt  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  1831: 
he  died  in  "Waterloo,  Iowa,  Sept.  25.  190G.  He  was  reared  and  educate  1 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  age  of  23  started  west,  arriving  in  Wat- 
erloo in  1854,  from  which  time  ho  was  a  resident  of  that  city  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Black  Hawk 
county,  and  its  pioneer  banker.  His  first  two  years  in  Towa  were  occu- 
pied by  the  work  of  surveying  and  dealing  in  real  estate.  In  1S5G  he 
started  a  private  bank,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  splendid  insti- 
tution of  which  he  was  the  head  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1898  the 
institution  was  reorganized  as  the  Leavitt  &:  Johnson  jSTational  bank. 
This  bank  has  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  financial 
institutions  in  Iowa.  During  all  these  years  j\[r.  Leavitt  has  remained 
its  president.  He  has  always  been  known  as  one  of  the  leading  business 
men'  of  Waterloo  and  Bhick  Hawk  county.  He  was  public-spirited, 
participating  in  many  of  the  large  business  enterprises  of  that  region, 
and  a  man  who  always  occui)ied  a  high  jdace  in  the  public  confidence. 
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TIioso  who  knew  him  well  did  not  consider  him  um  especially  anxious 
for  political  pre/'cruicnt,  but  lie  was  nevertheless  nominated  and  elected 
to  the  State  senate,  aervin^'  in  the  I  Jtli  (Jenenil  Assembly.  J'ossessing 
a  j^cnial,  social  nature,  enjoyinf;^  the  hi<,'hcst  confidence  as  a  business 
man,  he  \vas  ;it  once  reco<i;ni/ed  as  a  leader  in  tin;  senate.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  first  Con^re^j^ational  church  of  Waterloo,  with 
which  ho  had  been  connected  from  the  first. 


Jamks  D,  YE()^[ANS  was  born  in  llciuiinoton,  Wyoming  coujity,  N.  Y.- 
April 21,  1845;  he  died  in  Wasliinotou,  D.  C,  Oct.  31,  lOOG.  lie  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York.  At  the  :i^c  of  seventeen 
he  was  employed  on  the  Eric  railroad  and  for  many  years  continued  in 
the  work  of  constructing^  railways.  Duriuir  the  war  the  GovornmcMit  em- 
ployed him  in  railroading  in  the  South,  in  18S8  he  removed  to  Onawa, 
Iowa,  and  engaged  in  stock-iaivsing.  lie  served  as  State  senator  in  the 
24th  and  Sot'l)  tieneral  Asseriihlies,  but  on  April  2,  1894,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  last  term,  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  a  member 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  lie  was  re-appointed  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley  for  a  term  of  six  years.  While  in  Iowa  Judge  Y'eomans 
was  active  commercially  and  organized  the  Sioux  City  Jobbers  and 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination by  railroads  against  Iowa  cities  in  the  making  of  rates. 


John  Downey  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1834;  he  died  in 
Charleston  township,  Lee  county,  Iowa,  Oct.  29,  190G.  Ho  migrated  to 
this  country  at  the  age  of  twenty,  settling  at  first  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  After  two  years  he  went  to  Ohio,  and  soon  after  came  to  Iowa 
settling  in  Leo  county  in  the  spring  of  1857,  where  he  spout  tho 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  held  many  local  positions  of  honor  and  trust, 
but  his  principal  public  service  was  as  State  senator,  to  whicli  position 
he  was  elected  in  1893,  serving  in  the  25th  and  26th  General  Assemblies. 
He  was  for  twenty  years  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  township.  Ho 
was  all  his  life  a  democrat  and  his  party  honored  him  with  several 
local  distinctions. 


Egbert  C.  Sudlow  was  born  in  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  Sept.  8, 
1834;  he  died  in  Newton,  Iowa.  Nov.  30,  1906.  When  a  child  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Ohio;  in  1856  he  came  to  Scott  county,  Iowa;  in 
1869  he  settled  on  a  farm  near  Newton,  where  ho  became  one  of  the  in- 
fluential and  well-know-n  citizens  of  Jasper  county.  He  served  as  State 
senator  in  the  19th  and  20th  General  Assemblies. 


Thomas  W.  Johnston  was  born  in  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  in  1840; 
he  died  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Nov.  30,  1906.  In  early  youth  he  came  to 
America  with  his  parents  settling  in  Indiana  and  a  few  years  later 
locating  on  a  farm  in  Dubuque  county.  He  represented  Dubuque  county 
in  the  15th  and  16th  General  Assemblies.  For  many  years  he  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  county  poor  farm. 
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